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PREFACE. 


This  Work  was  undertaken,  and  had  in  part  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  a  periodical  publication,  when  there  was 
rather  a  dearth  of  elementary  treatises  on  geology,  and 
before  so  many  had  been  sent  forth  by  some  of  the  first 
geologists  of  the  age,  that  to  add  to  their  number  may 
perhaps  appear  superfluous,  if  not  presumptuous.  Its  exten- 
sion and  publication,  in  a  separate  form,  has  been  deter- 
mined on,  because  it  is  hoped  that  it  differs  sufficiently 
in  its  plan  from  any  of  its  predecessors,  to  render  it  a 
humble  but  useful  auxiliary  to  works  which  it  does  not 
aspire  to  supersede. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  may  be  too  consummate 
a  mineralogist  to  make  a  good  geologist,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  constant  study  of  minute  details,  necessary  for 
the  discrimination  of  individual  minerals,  unfits  the  mind 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  sublime  generalizations  of 
geology;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
a  certain  amount  of  mineralogical  knowledge  is  an  essential 
requisite  to  the  successful  study  of  that  science.  It  is 
usual  for  the  authors  of  elementary  geological  books  to 
assume  that  their  readers  possess  this  knowledge,  or  to 
refer  them  for  it  to  arranged  cabinets  and  oral  instructors, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  who  have  such  advan- 
tages within  their  reach  will   find  in  them  the  readiest 
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means  of  acquiring  information ;  but  what  are  those  readers 
to  do— -and  they  are  numerous — to  whom  they  are  inac- 
cessible? Residing  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and 
surrounded  by  interesting  phenomena,  they  have  heard 
rumours  of  some  of  the  wonders  of  geology,  and  are  anxious 
to  examine  for  themselves  the  truth  of  facts  on  which  have 
been  founded  inferences  so  much  opposed  to  received  oj)i- 
nions  respecting  the  relative  antiquity  of  tlie  earth  and  the 
human  race.  They  purchase  some  of  the  best  elementary 
books,  and  read  therein  of  substances  perhaps  daily  before 
their  eyes,  but  which  they  are  unable  to  recognize,  as 
names  only  are  given  them,  and  there  is  no  one  at  hand 
capable  of  ]>ointing  them  out.  The  conse<|uence  is,  that, 
meeting  with  these  difficulties  in  the  very  outset  of  their 
career,  they  either  abandon  the  pui-suit  as  hopeless,  or,  if 
they  do  not  sit  down  to  write  a  refutation  of  geology,  rush 
at  once  into  its  obscurest  regions,  and  are  discussing  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere  when 
the  coal  strata  were  deposited,  or  inventing  causes  by  which 
a  change  of  climate  may  have  been  produced,  while  they 
cannot  distinguish  quartz  from  felspar,  are  ignorant  whether 
their  house  is  built  of  sandstone  or  syenite,  and  M'hether 
it  stands  upon  grauwacke  or  the  lias.  Students  so  circum^ 
stanced  must  repair  to  the  cabinets  of  the  great  museum 
of  Nature :  in  the  rocks  around  them,  or  in  the  transported 
gravel,  they  will  find  specimens  of  almost  all  the  simple 
minerals,  and  their  combinations,  which  it  is  essential  for 

them  to  know ;  they  must  be  their  own  instructors, ^thc 

blowpipe  and  chemical  te«ts  their  chief  resource, — and  they 
may  be  assured,  that  with  such  aids — ejppeiio  credits — ^mode- 
rate perseverance  will  enable  them  to   surmount  all  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  commencement  of  their  path. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  such  students  that  the  chemical  and 
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mineralogical  details,  which  may  appear  dry  and  uninte- 
resting to  those  who  read  merely  for  amusement^  have 
been  collected  from  various  sources. 

In  the  purely  geological  part  of  the  Work,  it  has  been 
the  writer's  aim  to  confine  himself  to  facts  and  classifi- 
cations, and  those  limited  inferences,  which  have  received 
the  assent  of  all  geologists,  keeping  out  of  sight,  as  much  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  questions  affecting 
the  higher  generalizations  which  are  still,  and  must  long 
continue,  matters  of  controversy.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  possible,  so  insensible  is  the  gradation  by  which 
descriptive  geology  passes  into  geological  dynamics.  In 
one  instance,  wherein  this  course  has .  been  deviated  from, 
the  deviation  has  been  intentional,  because  the  existence— 
which  some  deny — of  an  erratic  block  period  at  the  close 
of  the  t<}rtiary  era,  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance 
in  a  detail  of  facts  and  classifications,  and  because  its  esta- 
blishment will  settle  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
on  which  geologists  are  at  present  divided ;  for  if,  in  our 
progress  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  present 
state  of  nature  to  the  past,  we  meet  at  the  very  first  step 
with  a  deposit  which  it  is  clear  must  bo  due  to  forces  of 
greater  intensity  than  those  now  in  action,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  assertion  of  the  uniformity  of  the  existing 
course  of  nature  through  all  periods  of  the  earth's  physical 
history ;  and  the  establishment  of  such  a  fact  will  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  decision  in  favour  of  those  who  ascribe  the 
whole  series  of  geological  phenomena  to  long  periods  of 
ordinary  aqueous  and  igneous  action,  interrupted  by  occa- 
sional paroxysms  of  extraordinary  energy. 

Another  reason  why  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been 
treated  at  greater  length  than  may  seem  consistent  with 
the  professed  plan  of  the  Work,  is  that  the  recent  researches 
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and  discussions  connected  with  diluvial  phenomena  consti- 
tute one  of  the  few  departments  of  original  investigation 
in  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  claim  a  share. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  two  subjects,  to  which 
some  space  has  been  devoted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
volume,  but  which  in  similar  works  are  in  general  passed 
over  without  notice,  or  only  slightly  glanced  at. 

He  who,  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life,  seeks 
his  recreation  in  the  study  of  this  fascinating  science,  must 
be  prepared  to  encounter  the  censure  and  the  ridicule  of 
two  opposite  classes;  those  who  deem  the  pursuit  of  riches, 
and  those  who  deem  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  great  end 
of  man's  being.  The  one  will  accuse  him  of  wasting  every 
moment  not  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth^-of 
wealth  which  he  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  accumu-^ 
lating  it,  finds  too  late  that  he  knows  not  how  to  enjoy, 
because  the  incessant  pursuit  of  gain  has  absorbed  the  whole 
of  his  faculties  and  stinted  all  mental  cultivation:  the 
other  class  will  chai'ge  him  with  mis-spending  time  which 
they  would  not  deem  ill  applied  to  sports  of  the  field  or 
games  of  chance,  to  bacchanalian  revels  or  party  squabbles. 
To  remove  these  prejudices  is  the  object  of  the  second 
chapter.  They  are,  however,  fast  subsiding,  while  a  sense 
of  the  practical  value  of  geology  and  its  kindred  sciences  is 
daily  gaining  ground:  witness  the  establishment  by  the 
government,  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology — the 
rapid  increase  of  local  museums  of  natural  history,  and  the 
strenuous  efforts  whick  have  been  made,  hitherto  in  vain,  but 
which  must  ere  long  succeed,  to  found  a  School  of  Mines 
in  Cornwall. 

There  are  others,  however,  more  entitled  to  respect 
than  the  two  classes  above  mentioned  who  look  on  geology 
with  an  evil  eye.     The  incontrovertible  conclusions  from 
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well-established  &cts  respecting  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  earth  are  viewed  with  opposite  feelings  by  persons  of 
different  characters.  Some  hail  with  delight  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  truths  of  geology  and  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  of  man ;  while  in  others,  who  hear 
only  of  the  conclusions  and  will  not  examine  the  facts  on 
which  they  rest,  they  excite  feelings  of  disappointment  and 
regret,  and  of  aversion  towards  the  science  and  its  culti- 
vators. It  appears  the  duty  of  every  sincere  believer  in 
the  truth  of  Revelation,  who  attempts  the  diffusion  of 
geological  knowledge,  to  place  this  question  in  its  true  light. 
To  accomplish  this — ^to  deprive  the  infidel  of  a  specious 
argument — ^to  wrest  from  his  grasp  a  weapon  which  can 
only  be  dangerous  if  we  manifest  a  dread  of  it  or  rush 
incautiously  upon  it — ^and  at  the  same  time  to  remove 
fix)m  the  minds  of  others,  prejudices  which  prevail  among 
some  of  the  writer's  most  intimate  and  valued  friends  to 
such  an  extent  as  almost  to  obscure  the  charities  of  life, 
were  the  motives  which  dictated  the  third  chapter.  It 
was  written  and  had  appeared  in  the  Periodical  already 
alluded  to,  before  the  publication  of  the  Scripture  and 
Geology  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  or  to  that  work  it  would  have 
been  suiSicient  to  refer. 

The  collection  of  the  mass  of  facts  and  inductions 
which  constitute  descriptive  geology,  necessarily  implies 
compilation,  and  the  labour  of  this  has  been  rendered 
comparatively  light  by  those  who  have  preceded  me.  The 
Outlines  of  Conybeare,  the  Manned  of  De  la  Beche,  the 
Guide  and  the  two  Treatises  of  Phillips,  together  with 
his  Geology  of  Yorkshire^  the  Elements  and  the  Principles 
of  Lyell,  have  been  consulted,  as  well  as  the  Transactions 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society^  in  which  the 
fruits  of  their  original  researches,  with  those  of  Buckland, 
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and  Sedgwick,  and  Murchisou,  of  Fitton,  and  Greenoughi 
and  Mantel],  of  Scrope,  and  Daubeny,' constitute  00  vaat 
a  portion  of  the  rich  stores  of  inductive  geology. 

For  chemistry  and  mineralogy  recourse  has  been  had 
to  Tubneb's  Elements  of  Cliemishy^  Werner's  Eateinwl 
Characters  of  Minerals^  the  Introdwtion  to  Mineralogy  of 
W.  Phillips,  the  Mineralogy  of  Mohs,  th^  Traibe  de 
Min^rahgie  of  Beudant,  and  Griffin  on  the  Use  of  Hie 
Blowpipe. 

With  respect  to  the  wood-cuts  with  which  the  Work 
is  illustrated,  the  shells  are  taken,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
from  Sowerby's  Mineral  Conchology;  the  plants  from  the 
Fossil  Flora  of  Lindley  and  Hutton;  the  crinoidea  and 
corals  from  the  Petrefaetenkwnden  of  Goldfuss;  the  crus- 
taceans from  the  Work  of  Brononl^rt  and  Desmarest, 
Sur  les  Cmstaces  Fossiles. 

It  now  only  remains  to  bid  the  young  geologist  good 
speed  in  the  career  to  which  he  is  invited.  Napoleon 
put  muskets  into  the  hands  of  his  conscripts  and  sent 
them  to  the  field  of  battle  to  learn  the  art  of  war.  I 
would  bid  those  recruits,  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  levy  for  the  service  of  geology,  shoulder  their 
hammers  and  march  on  to  victory.  When  once  they 
have  broken  ground  and  determined  for  themselves  the 
names  of  a  few  minerals,  they  will  feel  no  inclination  to 
draw  back.  The  Map  of  the  British  Isles  by  Phillips 
will  indicate  their  geological  position,  and  the  formations 
which  may  be  expected  to  occur  within  a  few  miles  east 
or  west  of  it.  Organic  remains  will  soon  attract  their 
attention,  and  they  ought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  at  least  the  genera  of  recent 
and  fossil  shells.  There  was,  till  lately,  a  great  want  of 
works  on  this  department  of  science  which  were  not  too 
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costly  for  the  majority  of  students;  but  this  want  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Manual  of  Conchology  of  Sowerby  and  the 
Malacology  of  Swainson,  in  Lardner's  Cyclopcsdia.  To 
these  they  may  add  the  CoquiUes  Caracteristiques  des  Ter^ 
rains  of  Desha  yes.  As  the  science  opens  upon  them,  and 
they  begin,  as  they  soon  may,  to  make  discoveries  of  their 
oMii,  they  will  find  in  it  a  never-failing  source  of  interest 
and  amusement — charms  to  beguile  the  deepest  solitude 
and  the  dullest  hour — ^power  "to  soothe  all  sadness  but 
despair." 
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The  frontispiece,  for  the  design  of  which  I  have  to  -  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  Whichelo,  represents  the  condition  of  the  terraqueous 
surface,  as  to  vegetation  and  vertebrated  animals,  during  four  remarkable 
geological  epochs.  In  the  lower  compartment  the  land  is  seen  clothed 
with  lepidodendra,  sig^llansB,  and  other  plants  of  a  tropical  aspect  peculiar 
to  the  carboniferous  era,  which  are  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter. 
The  only  contemporaneoas  vertebrated  animals  at  present  known  are  fishes, 
all  distinguished  by  the  continuation  of  the  vertebral  column  into  the  upper 
lobe  of  a  tail  divided  into  two  unequal  lobes.  Some  of  them  were  of  great 
size,  ezhibitbg  a  higher  organization  than  the  majority  of  the  fishes 
belonging  to  more  recent  epochs,  and  indicating  an  approach  to  the  saurian 
structure.  (See  page  248.)  From  the  prevalence  of  these  large  sauroid 
fishes,  this  may  be  called  the  megalichthian  age. 

The  poikilitic  era,  during  which  true  saorians  first  make  their  appear- 
ance, is  passed  over  because  of  the  paucity  of  its  organic  remains;  and  the 
second  compartment  from  the  bottom  exhibits  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
oolites. 

The  vegetation  is  still  impressed  with  a  tropical  character,  but  consti- 
tutes a  different  group,  both  as  to  genera  and  species,  from  that  of  the 
coal  strata. 

The  ichthyosaur  and  plesiosaur  are  seen  sporting  in  the  waters,  croco- 
diles basking  on  the  shores,  the  bat-like  pterodactyls  flitting  through  the 
air,  and  the  huge  iguanodon  feeding  on  ferns,  clathraria,  and  cycadeas. 
This,  which  may  be  called  the  saurian  age,  terminates  in  the  cretaceous 
system,  of  which  the  lower  beds  alone  contain  any  of  these  strange  reptiles, 
while  the  supracretaceous  strata  afford  genuine  crocodiles,  approaching  to 
existing  types.     (See  Chapter  XV.) 

The  cretaceous  era  is  passed  over  like  the  poikilitic  because  its  charac- 
teristic fossils  are  exclusively  marine,  and  the  third  compartment  exhibits 
the  plants  and  animals  of  the  early  tertiary,  eocene,  or  palaeotherian  age. 

The  vegetation  still  indicates  a  high  temperature  in  the  latitudes  of 
London  and  Paris,  by  the  prevalence  of  palms  intermixed  with  coniferse 
and  other  exogenous  trees,  approaching  the  character  of  existing  species. 

Extinct  genera  of  the  pachydermatous  order  of  mammals  abound;  of 
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these  the  anoplotheriuiu  commune,  as  restored  hy  Cuvier,  is  seen  on  the 
left,  and  behind  him  are  pakeotherium  magnum  and  palaeotherium  minus ; 
near  the  latter  is  a  land  tortoise ;  and  it  appears  from  recent  discoveries 
that  monkeys  might  have  been  represented  gamboling  on  the  boughs,  and 
boas  coiled  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Birds,  of  which  some  traces 
occur  in  older  strata  (the  new  red  sandstone,  the  wealden,  and  the  chalk), 
are  now  abundant. 

The  volcano  in  the  distance  represents  the  craters  of  Auvergne,  at 
present  dormant,  some  of  which  commenced  their  action  towards  the  close 
of  this  era,  and  afford  the  first  decided  evidence  of  subaerial  eruptions. 

The  upper  compartment  exhibits  the  elephantoid  age.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  seen  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus  (pachyder- 
mata  of  existing  genera,  but  extinct  species),  which  commenced  with  the 
miocene  or  middle  tertiaries,  and  disappeared  from  Europe  at  the  erratic 
block  period;  in  the  background  are  placed  the  stag,  ox,  and  horse,  to 
intimate  the  extensive  developement  of  those  genera  during  the  pliocene 
era.  The  hyena  entering  his  den  indicates  the  increase  of  camivora 
during  this  period,  and  the  accumulation  of  mammalian  bones  in  caverns. 
The  forests  consist  of  oak,  fir,  birch,  poplar,  and  other  trees,  closely 
approaching,  if  not  identical  with,  indigenous  European  species.  The 
distant  volcano  represents  the  greater  part  of  the  eruptions  of  Central 
France,  of  the  Rhine,  Catalonia,  and  Hungary,  which  appear  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  miocene  and  pliocene  epochs. 
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Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTION.  * 

Geology — connected  with  all  the  sciences — yet  ad<tpted  for  popular 
study. — Iliyh  antiquity  of  the  earth — it  has  been  inhabited  by 
many  successive  creations  of  plants  and  animals, t— Recent  oriyin 
of  Man. — There  is  no  indefinite  succession  of  geological  pheno- 
mena. — Existing  and  extinct  organic  bodies  constitute  one  great 
chain  of  being^  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  contriving  Intel- 
ligence. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  said  of  Geology,  or  the  science  of  the  earth, 
that  ia  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  objects  of  which  it 
treats,  it  ranks  in  the  scale  of  the  sciences,  next  to  Astronomy ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  it  will  ever  be  more  generally  cultivated, 
because  a  knowledge  of  it  is  more  easily  attainable.  It  may  be 
successfully  pursued  without  that  severe  preparatory  discipline  of 
mathematical  study  which  is  required  of  the  votaries  of  astronomy, 
before  they  can  advance  even  to  the  threshold  of  her  temple.  In 
making  this  assertion,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  deny  the 
dependence  of  geology  on  the  other  sciences ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
admitted  that  he  who  would  be  a  perfectly  accomplished  geologist, 
ought  to  bo  familiar  with  the  whole  circle  of  them.  He  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  mathematics  and  general  physics,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  sound  data  on  which 
to  found  his  inferences — he  ought  to  be  skilled  in  mineralogy,  that 
he  may  know  the  proximate  constituents  of  rocks.  Of  the  general 
results  of  chemistry  he  must  not  bo  ignorant,  and  he  will  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  be  expert  in  chemical  analysis.  The  organio 
remains  entombed  in  the  strata,  will  make  constant  demands  upon 
him  for  a  knowledge  of  zoology  in  all  its  branches,  and  in  particular 
he  ought  to  possess  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  nice 
distinctions  which  constitute  specific  differences  in  conchology,  as  of 
itself  requires  the  study  of  a  whole  life,  and  such  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  comparative  osteology,  as  enabled  Cuvier,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  detached  bones,  to  remodel  the  entire  skeletons  of  animals 
of  unknown  genera ;  such  is  the  harmony  of  proportion,  the  adap- 
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tation  of  means  to  ends,  and  of  parts  to  uses,  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator  has  manifested  in  the  structure  of  organic  bodies.  The 
geologist  ought  moreover  to  be  a  botanist  of  the  highest  order,  and 
in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term.  He  ought  to  be  able  not 
merely  to  refer  a  plant  to  its  place  in  some  artificial  system,  by 
counting  its  stamina, — a  process  vkrhich  he  will  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
an  opportunity  of  applying  to  the  fossil  vegetation  of  former  worlds, 
^he  ought  to  bo  able,  from  the  examination  of  a  stem,  a  leaf,  or  a 
seed-vessel,  to  determine  the  natural  group  to  which  the  plant 
belongs,  and  by  pointing  out  its  habits,  to  throw  light  on  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  stratum  containing  it  was  deposited. 
He  ought,  moreover,  to  be  a  good  draughtsman,  and  a  skilful  practical 
surveyor. 

Acquirements  so  varied  and  extensive  as  these  are  attainable 
by  few,  and  yet  much  may  be  done  in  geology  with  a  very  limited 
proficiency  in  these  branches  of  knowledge.  Without  a  very  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  any  of  them,  we  may  master  all  the  facts 
of  the  science,  and  all  the  inferences  deducible  from  them,  and  what 
is  more,  we  may  be  qualified  to  institute  active  original  research, 
and  to  enroll  our  names  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  added,  by 
their  discoveries,  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, — for  geology  is 
a  science  of  observation, — it  is,  moreover,  a  young  and  advancing 
science,  many  of  whose  data  remain  to  be  collected,  and  in  the 
collection  of  them  there  are  few  who  cannot  assist.  When  we  know 
about  a  dozen  of  the  most  common,  simple  minerals, — when  we  can 
recognise  their  combinations  in  rocks, — when  we  know  the  technical 
terms  of  the  science,  and  can  distinguish  crystalline  from  sedimen- 
tary, stratified  from  unstratified  rocks, — and  when  we  know  the 
order  in  which  the  strata  composing  the  earth's  crust  succeed  each 
other,  we  are  qualified  to  examine  nature  for  ourselves,  and  to  study 
geology,  where  it  is  best  studied,  in  the  field.  We  require  not  the 
expensive  observatory  or  laboratory  of  the  astronomer  or  the  chemist, 
— all  we  want  is  a  good  hammer,  and  a  strong  arm  to  use  it ;  active 
legs,  a  quick  eye,  and  sufficient  common  sense  to  enable  us  to  reason 
upon  what  we  see.  For  the  rest  we  may  trust  to  the  assistance  of 
our  fellow-labourers,  and  to  that  community  of  feeling  by  which 
they  are  ever  animated;  for  geology  is  eminently  a  social  science, 
and  the  great  and  rapid  advances  which  it  has  made  within  the  last 
few  years,  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  that  division 
of  labour,  and  that  mutual  co-operation  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  numbers  acting  in  concert. 

*'  These  volumes,**'  says  Mr.  Murchison,  speaking  of  the  Tram- 
actions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London^  "  must  ever  be  valuable, 
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as  the  true  records  of  our  scientific  progress ;  but  great  as  may  have 
been  the  acquirements  of  their  authors,  few  indeed  are  the  memoirs 
which  have  been  completed  without  the  aid  of  other  distinguished 
fellows  of  the  society,  who,  each  in  the  branch  of  natural  know- 
ledge for  which  he  stands  preeminent,  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
his  wandering  associate,  and  enables  him  to  clothe  his  memoir 
in  an  appropriate  dress.  For  where  is  the  working  geologist  who, 
unajssisted,  can  unravel  the  delicate  and  obscure  complications  of 
fossil  organic  structure?  Do  his  fossil  shells  require  to  be  iden- 
tified, has  he  not  the  assistance  of  a  Sowerby?  and  if  these  types 
of  a  former  state  of  nature  call  for  a  comparison  with  existing 
species,  is  not  a  Broderip  ever  prompt  in  affording  him  the  result 
of  experienced  discernment,  and  in  unfolding  the  riches  of  his 
unrivalled  cabinets  ?  If  he  meet  with  difficulties  in  the  determi- 
nation of  Mammalia,  are  not  a  Mantell  and  a  Clifft  at  hand,  to 
explain  their  relations,  and  define  their  characters!  Or  if  bewil* 
dered  in  the  obscurity  of  fossil  vegetation,  is  he  not  assisted  by  a 
Lindley !  Have  not,  in  fine,  a  Turner,  a  Prout,  a  Faraday,  and  a 
Herschel  been  willing  instruments  in  enabling  him  to  explain  those 
laws  of  chemical  change,  without  which  the  recondite  paHs  of  the 
science  might  have  remained  in  utter  darkness !  Surely  every  con- 
tributor to  our  Transactions  will  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
aid  he  may  have  received  from  several  of  our  most  gifted  members, 
who,  unambitious  of  personal  fame,  have  been  contented  with  the 
delightful  consciousness  of  being  sure,  though  silent,  instruments  in 
urging  on  the  advance  of  truth.  It  is  this  kindly  principle  of  co- 
operation, this  true  latent  heat  of  the  Geological  Society,  so  ready 
to  manifest  itself  on  every  occasion  fitted  to  call  it  forth,  which, 
warming  and  vivifying  our  endeavours,  gives  to  our  proceedings 
their  consistency  and  their  strength,  and  enabling  us  to  grapple 
with  our  hundred-headed  science,  constitutes  the  mainspring  of  our 
prosperity*.'*^ 

If  geology  yields  to  astronomy  in  the  sublimity  of  the  objects  of 
which  it  treats,  and  in  being  unable  at  present  to  bring  its  truths 
within  the  pale  of  mathematical  demonstration,  it  possesses  this 
advantage,  as  a  science  for  popular  study, — that  it  presents  them 
to  us  in  a  more  palpable  shape.  One  of  the  first,  and  hardest  lessons 
which  we  have  to  learn  of  the  astronomer,  is  to  discard  impressions 
founded  on  what  we  deem  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  Misled  by 
these,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  earth  as  at  rest, 
and  the  sun  as  making  a  daily  circuit  round  it.  The  astronomer 
demonstrates  the  contrary  of  this,  and  corrects  our  notions  as  to  the 

*  HvKCBisoif's  Axmiversary  Kddiesa^^Proceedings  qfthe  Geological  Society, 
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relative  size  of  the  celestial  bodies.  He  determines  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  form  of  the  orbit  in  which  it  moves,  and  ascertains 
the  velocity  of  its  daily  and  annual  motion.  He  determines  the 
magnitude  of  the  sun,  and  its  distance  from  us,  and  shows  us  other 
planets  revolving  round  it,  with  their  attendant  satellites,  and  obey- 
ing the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  that  which  we 
inhabit.  He  pushes  his  discoveries  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  visible 
creation ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  optical  instruments,  resolves 
those  twinkling  points,  which  we  call  the  fixed  stars,  into  groups  of 
Buns  moving  round  each  other  in  "  mystic  dance  ;'^  and  he  demon- 
strates that  those  laws  of  gravitation,  which  regulate  the  fall  of 
bodies  on  the  earth,  are  universal  laws,  which  are  obeyed  in  the 
remotest  system  of  worlds  within  the  reach  of  mortal  ken.  He  can 
not  only  calculate  the  motions  of  the  bodies  composing  the  planetary 
system,  and  point  out  their  relative  positions  for  any  period  of  past 
or  future  time,  but  he  can  predict,  within  a  few  hours,  the  return 
of  those  mysterious  wanderers,  whose  course  extends  into  the  regions 
of  space,  far  beyond  the  remotest  planet  of  our  system,  and  whose 
periodic  times  are  measured,  not  by  days,  but  by  years. 

It  may  be  well  said  that  in  all  this  there  is  an  overwhelming 
sublimitv.  The  distances  treated  of  are  so  immense,  and  the  time 
required  to  complete  some  of  the  celestial  cycles  so  vast,  that  they 
elude  the  grasp  of  our  comprehension  ; — we  may  talk  about  billions 
and  trillions  of  miles,  and  myriads  of  years,  but  we  have  scarcely 
a  less  vague  conception  of  them,  than  we  have  of  infinity  of  space, 
and  eternity  of  time.  Geology,  on  the  contrary,  appeals  directly 
to  our  senses.  She  lays  open  the  ground  on  which  we  tread, 
and  convinces  us,  that  the  vast  secular  periods  of  the  astronomer, 
which,  with  him,  are  mere  abstract  arithmetical  truths,  wdiich 
he  cannot  prove  to  have  had  an  actual  existence,  may  all  have 
been  required  for  the  production  of  those  changes  on  the  surface 
of  our  globe  of  which  we  witness  the  monuments.  She  proves 
that  our  present  continents,  with  the  most  elevated  of  their  moun- 
tains, were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  our 
hardest  rocks  were  once  sand,  and  gravel,  and  mud  derived  from 
the  wearing  down  of  land  no  longer  in  existence.  She  points  to  a 
bed  of  rock,  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  teeming  with  the  remains  of 
organic  life;  and,  from  the  successive  generations  of  individuals 
which  it  contains,  and  from  other  indications,  into  which  we  will 
not  at  present  enter,  proves  that  a  very  long  period  must  have  been 
required  for  its  formation.  She  then  conducts  us  through  a  vast 
ueries  of  similar  submarine  deposits  five  or  six  miles  in  depth  (how 
exposed  to  our  view  will  be  explained  hereafter)  abounding  with  the 
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remains  of  plants  and  animals,  and  containing,  not  only  the  relics  of 
successive  generations  of  individuals,  but  of  successively  created 
races,  each  group  of  strata  having  its  peculiar  group  of  organic 
remains.  She  unfolds,  page  after  page  of  this  great  book,  this 
wondrous  record  of  the  changes  our  earth  has  undergone,  and  of  the 
tribes  of  beings  by  which  it  has  been  peopled  during  a  series  of 
periods  of  long  but  unknown  duration,  before  it  was  inhabited  by 
man.  She  first  leads  us  to  those  formations  now  in  progress  in 
which  he  and  his  works  are  imbedded,  together  with  the  remains  of 
the  contemporary  species  of  plants  and  animals. 

This  page  of  the  world^s  history  is  soon  read,  and  man  is  found  to 
be  but  a  creature  of  yesterday,  compared  with  the  globe  he  inhabits, 
and  with  the  other  beings  with  which  it  has  been  peopled.  The 
very  species  of  plants  and  animals  now  existing  are  found  to  have 
been  called  into  being  before  him,  for  their  remains  occur  in  older, 
that  is  in  deeper  strata.  The  remains  of  existing  species  are  gradu- 
ally intermixed  with  those  of  species  that  have  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  proportion  of  extinct  species  increases  as  wo 
descend.  We  come  to  lower  beds  still,  in  which  not  only  extinct 
species  occur,  but  extinct  genera.  The  forms  of  organic  life  recede 
more  and  more  from  existing  types,  and  they  diminish  in  number  in 
the  lower  rocks,  till,  at  last,  we  lose  all  traces  of  them  entirely. 
During  our  progress  through  this  vast  series  of  rooks,  evidently  of 
submarine  formation,  we  meet  with  others  bursting  through  them, 
which  are  as  clearly  of  igneous  origin,  and  derived  from  below.  The 
lowest  rocks  we  meet  with  are  of  this  igneous  character,  and  contain 
no  organic  remains.  It  may  be  that  we  have  reached  the  records  of 
a  period  when  the  world  was  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  It  may  be  that  the  earlier  pages  of  its  history  have 
been  torn  out,  and  that  the  rocks  in  question  once  contained  the 
remains  of  still  older  races,  but  that  all  traces  of  them  have  been 
obliterated,  by  the  fusion  to  which  the  rocks  have  been  exposed.  At 
all  events,  we  have  reached  the  dark  ages  of  the  earth^s  history,  and 
we  close  the  book. 

With  speculations  on  the  creation  of  the  world,— on  the  modo 
in  which  it  was  reduced  from  a  chaotic  state, — and  of  the  causes 
which  gave  to  it  its  present  figure,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  They 
were  favourite  themes  with  the  geologists  of  former  days,  whose 
wild  reveries  threw  a  discredit  on  the  science,  from  which  it  was 
long  in  recovering,  even  after  its  votaries  began  to  walk  in  a 
more  sober  path.  The  cosmogonists,  as  they  are  called,  applied 
themselves  to  the  invention  of  modes  in  which  worlds  might  bo 
created,  with  an  industry  which,  if  applied  to  the  observation  of 
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phenomena  in  the  world  around  them,  might  have  led  to  important 
knowledge.  But  that  was  too  humble  a  task  for  them.  They 
preferred  the  field  of  imagination,  and  all  their  labours  in  that  field 
tended  but  to  bring  chaos  back  again.  In  contemplating  their 
worlds,  it  would  seem  as  if  "  nature's  journeymen  had  made  them,'' 
and  had  "not  made  them  well.*"  And  yet  they  arrogated  to  them- 
selves a  command  over  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  they  were  not 
sparing  in  their  use  of  them.  They  made  the  globe  solid  or  hollow, 
— they  filled  it  with  water,  or  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion,  as  it  suited 
their  purpose, — they  changed  its  axis  of  rotation  at  pleasure, — and 
when  they  were  in  diflSculties  they  called  in  the  aid  of  a  comet, 
sometimes  to  produce  a  deluge,  sometimes  a  conflagration. 

But  the  day  for  this  mode  of  philosophizing  passed  away,  and 
geology,  for  the  last  half-century,  has  been  a  science  of  observation 
and  induction,  not  of  invention.  Geologists  now  wisely  limit  them- 
selves to  an  investigation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth;  and  vast  as  a 
series  of  deposits  five  or  six  miles  in  thickness  may  appear  to  us,  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  only  as  1  to  1600. 
The  paper  covering  a  globe  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  is  nearly 
thick  enough  to  represent  it.  The  series  of  rocks  containing  organic 
remains  is  found  to  rest  upon  rocks  which  are  destitute  of  them,  and 
which  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The 
lowest  rocks  we  meet  with  are  of  this  igneous  character.  We  know 
that  lower  still  subterranean  fires  are  in  full  activity,  giving  rise  to 
volcanos  and  earthquakes,  and,  from  the  great  areas  over  which  the 
shocks  of  the  latter  are  simultaneously  felt,  it  is  probable  that  the 
source  of  internal  fire  is  deeply  seated.  The  mean  density  of  the 
earth  has  been  ascertained  to  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  rocks  at 
the  surface;  and  supposing  the  interior  to  be  composed  of  materials 
equally  compressible  with  those  of  which  the  crust  consists,  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  central  parts  are  subject  would  cause  the  mean 
density  to  be  much  higher  than  it  is  found  to  be.  A  large  portion 
of  the  interior  must,  therefore,  be  occupied  by  cavities, — or  must  con- 
sist of  less  compressible  materials  than  the  rocks  of  the  surface,— 
or  there  must  be  some  expansive  force  within,  capable  of  counter- 
acting the  effect  of  pressure.  Central  fire  may  be  this  counteracting 
force.  This  is  all  we  know  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps 
all  we  ever  shall  know. 

Astronomers  have  declared,  that  they  can  discover,  in  the  planetary 
system,  no  evidence  of  a  period  when  it  differed  materially  from  its 
present  state.  They  do  not  deny  that  it  had  a  beginning,  but  they 
tell  us  that  they  can  discover  no  traces  of  that  beginning,  neither  can 
they  see  any  prospect  of  an  end.    He  who  made  it  can  doubtless 
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destroy  it,  but  its  destruction  will  arise  from  causes  unknown  to  us* 
It  contains  not  within  itself,  as  far  as  our  observations  extend,  the 
seeds  of  its  own  dissolution ;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all 
the  perturbations  which  can  be  produced  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
by  their  mutual  attractions  are  periodical,  and  range  within  certain 
limits,  slowly  increasing  during  the  long  lapse  of  ages;  then,  as 
slowly  diminiBhing,  and  never  deviating  widely  from  a  mean  state. 
The  machine,  therefore,  having  been  created  and  set  in  motion,  and 
having  been  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  continuing  its  action 
through  all  eternity,  may  have  been  left  to  itself,  without  the  further 
active  interference  of  its  Divine  Author. 

The  researches  of  geology  lead  to  different  conclusions.  We 
find  that  our  planet  has  been  subject  to  great  and  repeated  changes; 
that  there  have  been  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  earth,  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  changes  in  organic  bodies,  adapting  them 
to  those  altered  conditions.  It  is  true,  that  in  his  investigation 
of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  the  geologist  is  as  little  able  as  the 
astronomer  to  perceive  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  things.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  he  is  able  to  carry  back  his  researches  to 
the  commencement  of  organic  life;  though  the  paucity  of  remains 
in  the  earlier  fossiliferous  strata  appears  to  favour  the  conclusion, 
that  the  still  older  stratified  rocks,  which  contain  no  organic  re- 
mains, were  deposited  when  the  ocean  was  destitute  of  living  beings. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  we  repeatedly  see  the  commencement 
of  new  races,  and  are  obliged,  again  and  again,  to  have  recourse 
to  a  supreme  Intelligence  and  a  creative  Power.  If  we  examiuo 
the  marine  remains  of  the  strata,  we  find  that  whole  genera  of 
shells,  which  in  the  present  seas  are  most  abundant  in  species, 
were  not  in  existence  till  after  the  chalk  was  deposited.  Other 
genera  again  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  series,  and  soou 
became  extinct,  being  represented  by  no  species  in  the  tertiary 
strata,  that  is,  the  strata  above  the  chalk.  These  new  creations 
supplied  the  place  of  other  races  which  perished;  for  some  genera 
are  peculiar  to  the  lower  groups  of  rocks,  not  a  single  species  of 
them  occurring  higher  in  the  series  than  the  coal-measures.  There 
are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  genera  which,  commencing  in  the  lowest 
fossiliferous  strata,  have  endured  through  all  the  changes  to  which 
the  earth  has  been  subject,  and  have  species  existing  in  the  present 
seas.  The  changes  which  occurred  in  the  organization  of  fishes 
appear  to  have  been  greater,  and  more  rapid,  and  exhibit  a  wider 
diflTerence  between  those  found  above  and  below  the  chalk,  than  is 
observable  in  the  case  of  molluscs. 

The  same  proofs  of  organic  changes  are  afforded  by  the  study  of 
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fossil  botany.  The  formations  containing  vegetable  remains  may  be 
arranged,  according  to  Professor  Henslow,  in  four  groups,  repre- 
senting epochs,  during  any  one  of  which  no  very  marked  difference 
is  observable  in  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation;  but  between 
any  two  of  these  groups  the  change  is  striking  and  decided,  most  of 
the  genera  being  different,  and  none  of  the  species  alike.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  earlier  epochs  is  also  such  as  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  plants  of  that  epoch  grew  under  a 
climate  both  hotter  and  moistcr  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  earth 
at  present;  and,  since  even  in  Arctic  regions,  the  fossil  plants  aro 
analogous  to  those  now  growing  under  the  tropics,  it  seems  probable 
that  light,  as  well  as  heat,  was  formerly  more  equably  diffused*. 

We  can  scarcely  be  said,  at  present,  to  have  sufficient  data  for 
determining  what  were  the  animals  inhabiting  the  land  while  the 
earlier  strata  were  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  was 
at  one  time  supposed  that  a  gradual  developement  of  organic  life 
might  be  traced  through  the  series  of  formations  from  inferior  to 
higher  tribes,  from  beings  the  most  simple  to  those  of  the  most 
complex  structure.  It  was  thought,  for  instance,  that  the  lower 
strata  contained  only  the  remains  of  animals  without  a  vertebral 
column,  such  as  molluscs  and  crustaceans.  Of  the  former,  the 
oyster  and  the  whelk  may  be  adduced  as  familiar  examples;  of 
the  latter,  the  lobster  and  the  shrimp.  It  was  supposed  that  marine 
vertebrated  animals  did  not  exist  till  after  the  coal-formation  was 
deposited;  nor  oviparous  reptiles,  such  as  lizards  and  turtles,  till  a 
somewhat  later  epoch;  and  that  warm-blooded  animals  and  birds 
were  not  created  till  after  the  chalk  was  deposited.  But  these 
views  have  been  greatly  modified  by  recent  discoveries.  The  infer- 
ence as  to  the  non-existence  of  fishes,  resting,  as  it  did,  upon 
negative  evidence,  has  been  entirely  subverted.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  their  remains  occur  in  strata  of  all  ages,  each  group  of 
strata  being  characterized,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  by  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  its  fishes;  and  though  the  remains  of  reptiles 
have  not  yet  been  found  so  low  as  the  coal-formation  they  have 
been  traced  down  to  the  magnesian  limestone,  immediately  above 
it;  which  gives  to  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  till  lately  they 
were  supposed  to  possess.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  remains  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  five  jaws,  belonging  to  at  least  two  species 
of  a  small  animal  resembling  the  didelpjiys,  or  opossum,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  mole,  have  been  found  in  the  calcareous  slate  of  Stones- 
field,  in  Oxfordshire,  a  stratum  considerably  below  the  chalk.  One 
fact  of  this  kind  is  of  more  value  than  a  host  of  negative  evidence, 

♦  IIekslow,  in  Larokfb's  Cyclop^^Ua,  Botany* 
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and  it  is  triumphantly  appealed  to  by  those  geologists  who  contend 
for  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature  from  the  earliest  epochs 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  evident,  they  say,  that  some  of  our  oldest 
rocks  have  been  derived  from  the  waste  of  pre-existing  land;  and, 
as  that  land  appears  to  have  been  clothed  with  its  appropriate  vege- 
tation, we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  it  was  destitute  of  its 
appropriate  animals.  A  great  ocean  like  the  Pacific,. interspersed, 
like  it,  with  small  islands,  appears  to  have  prevailed,  during  the 
formation  of  the  older  strata,  over  that  part  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere in  which  are  situated  those  countries  whose  geology  has  been 
most  explored.  Small  oceanic  islands  do  not,  at  the  present  day, 
contain  many  mammalia,  while  they  are.  wholly  destitute  of  the 
larger  kinds ;  and  the  discovery  of  such  remains,  in  an  oceanic 
sediment,  after  its  conversion  into  dry  land,  must  be  an  event  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  for  however  abundant  mammalia  might  be  on 
some  distant  continent,  by  the  rivers  of  which  their  carcases  would 
be  drifted  down,  yet  before  they  could  be  floated  out  far  to  sea,  they 
would  be  almost  certain  to  be  devoured  by  the  carnivorous  monsters 
of  the  deep;  and  even  supposing  them  to  escape  this  fate,  tho 
chances  are  very  much  against  the  discovery  of  the  spot  where 
these  rare  remains  are  concealed  after  the  bed  of  the  ocean  shall  be 
laid  dry. 

Allowing  to  this  argument  its  due  weight,  we  must  observe,  that 
there  are  certain  tribes  of  mammalia  (as  the  whale  and  the  seal) 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  sea ;  and  the  imbedding  of  their  remains 
iu  the  sediment  of  a  great  ocean  would  be  no  uncommon  event. 
Yet  no  traces  of  them  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  strata  below 
tho  chalk*.  The  absence  therefore  of  the  remains  of  marine,  as  well 
as  of  terrestrial,  mammalia,  appears  favourable  to  the  conclusion, 
that  this  order  of  animals  was  not  created  until  an  epoch  compa- 
ratively recent,  though  that  epoch  is  proved,  by  the  Didolphoid 
remains  of  Stonesfield,  to  have  been  more  remote  than  we  formerly 
supposed.  We  must  likewise  observe  that  there  is  a  local  deposit, 
older  than  the  chalk,  but  more  recent  than  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
principally  confined  to  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  thence 
named  the  Wealden,  which,  from  its  assemblage  of  fossils,  (derived, 
with  few  exceptions,  from  land  and  fresh  water,)  appears  to  have 
been  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  a  river ;  and,  from  the  extent  of  the 
formation,  that  river  must  have  drained  some  large  continent. 
Here,  then,  we  ought  to  find  the  remains  of  mammalia  if  that  class 
of  animals  were  as  abundant  in  the  world  then  as  they  were  at 

•  Tlie  l)ones  found  in  tlie  Wealden,  and  described  by  Dr.  Buckland,  as  be- 
longing to  Ct'tacea,  are  referred  hy  Cu>ier  and  Mantell  to  some  uuknoi^ii  Saurian. 
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a  subsequent  period.  But  though  this  deposit  has  long  been  under 
the  examination  of  an  eminent  geologist,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
comparative  anatomy,  not  a  trace  of  such  remains  has  yet  been  dis« 
covered.  On  the  contrary,  the  Wealden  exhibits  a  most  curious 
group  of  animals  as  inhabiting  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  river 
which  drifted  down  their  remains,  and  indicates  an  extraordinary 
developement,  during  that  era,  of  the  saurian,  or  lizard  family. 
They  seem  to  have  possessed  earth,  and  sea,  and  air.  Inhabiting 
the  sea,  there  was  the  ichthyosaurus,  a  creature  intermediate  between 
a  crocodile  and  a  fish, — having  the  snout  of  a  dolphin,  the  head  and 
tooth  of  a  crocodile,  the  doubly  concave  vertebra)  of  a  fish,  fitting  it 
for  rapid  motion  through  the  water,  and,  instead  of  fins  or  feet,  it 
had  four  paddles,  like  those  of  a  whale;  while  nearly  allied  to  it  in 
structure  w^as  the  plesiosaurus,  one  species  of  which  had  a  long  neck 
like  tlio  body  of  a  serpent.  These  creatures  appear,  from  their 
structure,  to  have  been  confined  to  the  sea,  and  never  to  havo 
appeared  on  dry  land  ;  but  there  were  amphibious  saurians,  of  tlie 
crocodile  and  alligator  families,  frequenting  the  rivers  and  estuaries 
in  company  with  tortoises  and  turtles;  and  there  were  pterodac- 
tylcs,  or  flying  saurians,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  gigantic 
terrestrial  saurians,  the  lord  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  the 
jguanodon,  a  creature  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  be  the  most  extraor- 
dinary that  had  ever  come  under  his  consideration.  It  was  an  herbi- 
vorous lizard,  of  colossal  proportions,  for  it  must  have  been  seventy 
feet  long,  and  nine  feet  high.  In  some  respects  its  teeth  bore  an 
analogy  to  those  of  the  iguana,  a  small  species  now  inhabiting  the 
West  Indies;  but  it  differed  from  all  other  herbivorous  lizards 
either  fossil  or  recent,  in  having  chewed  *its  food,  as  appears  by  the 
manner  in  which  its  teeth  were  worn,  whereas  other  herbivorous 
lizards  nip  or  crop  theirs,  and  swallow  it  without  mastication.  In 
short,  during  the  Wealden  era,  there  were  lizards  twice  the  size  of 
the  largest  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  approaching  them  in  the  character 
of  their  dentition,  and  apparently  occupying  their  place  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature. 

But  whether  mammalia  existed  during  the  earliest  epochs  of  the 
world  of  which  we  possess  geological  monuments,  and  were  contem- 
porary with  those  marine  animals  imbedded  in  the  lower  strata, 
though,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  their  remains  have  not  yet 
been  discovered;  or  whether  they  were  not  created  till  a  later 
period,  though  still  before  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  it  is  certain 
that  during  the  tertiary  era,  when  their  remains  were  abundantly 
entombed  in  the  strata,  we  can  trace  the  introduction  of  new  races 
even  of  them.    The  remains  of  the  land  quadrupeds,  imbedded  in 
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the  older  tertiary  strata,  are  exclusively  those  of  extinct  genera. 
lu  the  deposits  of  a  more  recent  period  wo  meet,  in  these  northern 
latitudes,  with  the  remains  of  extinct  species  of  genera  now  existing, 
but  existing  only  in  warm  climates,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  &c.  These  are  found  to  be  gradually  intermixed  (in 
the  ascending  order  of  the  strata)  with  the  bones  of  mammalia,  iden* 
tical  in  species  with  those  now  living  under  the  present  climates  of 
Europe ;  till  at  length  we  come  to  peat  bogs  and  alluvial  deposits, 
in  which  human  remains  occur,  mixed  with  those  of  animals  now 
living  in  the  countries  where  the  remains  are  found,  together  with  a 
few  which  are  become  locally  extinct,  within  the  historic  period. 
The  animals  that  have  become  locally  extinct  in  Britain  are,  the 
wolf,  the  beaver,  and  the  wild  boar.  The  great  fossil  elk  of  Ireland, 
now  universally  extinct,  perhaps  continued  to  exist  in  that  country 
after  it  was  inhabited  by  man.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  elo- 
pliants,  hya&nas,  tigers,  &c.,  whose  remains  are  so  abundant  in  gravel 
and  in  caves,  did  not  inhabit  Europe  after  the  human  era.  In 
those  cases  where  their  bones  occur  in  caverns,  mixed  with  the 
bones  and  works  of  men,  there  is  often  evidence  that  the  latter  were 
introduced  after  the  former ;  and  in  no  case  is  there  clear  evidence 
that  they  were  deposited  simultaneously.  It  is  needless  to  adduce 
proofs  of  the  recent  introduction  of  man  upon  the  earth.  It  is  a 
fact  admitted  by  all  geologists,  even  by  those  who  contend  that  the 
existing  order  of  things  is  but  the  last  link  of  a  chain  of  events 
derived  from  laws  now  in  daily  operation.  The  most  able  and 
strenuous  advocate  of  this  doctrine  asserts,  that  the  real  difEcuIty 
consists  in  tracing  back  the  signs  of  man's  existence  upon  the  earth 
to  that  comparatively  modem  period  when  species,  his  contempo* 
raries,  began  to  predominate. 

The  absence  of  human  remains  from  the  older  strata  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quadrupeds  of  the  land,  by  the 
rare  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  which  would  cause  them  to 
be  buried  in  submarine  sediment.  "  No  inhabitant  of  the  land,^' 
says  Mr.  Lyell,  "exposes  himself  to  so  many  dangers  on  the  waters 
as  man,  whether  in  a  civilized  or  a  savage  state ;  and  there  is  no 
animal,  therefore,  whose  skeleton  is  so  liable  to  become  imbedded  in 
lacustrine  and  submarine  deposits:  nor  can  it  bo  said  that  his 
remains  are  more  perishable  than  those  of  other  animals;  for  in 
ancient  fields  of  battle,  as  Cuvier  has  observed,  the  bones  of  men 
have  suffered  as  little  decomposition  as  the  bones  of  horses,  which 
were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  But  even  if  the  more  solid  parts  of 
our  species  had  disappeared,  the  impression  of  their  form  would 
have  remained  engraven  on  the  rocks,  as  have  the  traces  of  the 
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tendcrcst  loaves  of  plants,  and  the  soft  integuments  of  many  animals. 
Works  of  art,  moreover,  composed  of  the  most  indestructible  mate- 
rials, would  have  outlasted  almost  all  the  organic  remains  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Edifices,  and  even  entire  cities,  have,  within  the 
times  of  history,  been  buried  under  volcanic  ejections,  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  or  ingulfed  by  earthquakes ;  and  had  these  catas- 
trophes been  repeated  through  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  the  high 
antiquity  of  man  would  have  been  inscribed  in  far  more  legible 
characters  on  the  frame- work  of  the  globe,  than  are  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  vegetation,  which  once  covered  the  islands  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  or  of  the  gigantic  reptiles  w^hich,  at  still  later  periods,  peopled 
the  seas  of  the  Northern  hemisphere*.*" 

It  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  denied  that  the  facts  above  enume- 
rated point  to  something  very  like  a  progressive  developement  of 
organic  life;  though  they  wmII  not  support  the  doctrine  to  the  extent 
contended  for  a  few  years  ago,  and  though  the  terms  in  w^hich  it 
was  announced  might  be  open  to  objection.  It  is  possible  to  repu- 
diate the  monstrous  and  absurd  notions  of  Lamarck,  respecting  the 
transmutation  of  one  species  into  another, — it  is  possible  to  admit 
that  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mammalia  occur  respectively  in  older  strata 
than  was  supposed  at  the  time  Sir  Humphry  Davy  wrote  bis  Con- 
solations in  Travel^ — we  may  admit  the  absence  from  the  coal  strata 
of  fungi,  lichens,  and  mosses,  which  are  the  simplest  forms  of  flower- 
less  vegetation,  and  the  presence  of  ferns  and  Lycopodiacese,  which 
are  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  cryptogamicf"  plants,^we  may 
admit  that  the  monocotyledons :(  of  the  same  period  consisted  of  the 
most  highly  developed  of  that  class  of  plants,  and  that  it  was  not 
destitute  of  its  dicotyledons §.  It  may  b^  true  that  an  orthoceratito 
or  a  nautilus,  though  they  have  no  back-bone,  are,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed,  as  perfect  in  their  organization  as  an 
elephant  or  a  crocodile;  and  that  palms  and  bread-corn,  though  they 
have  but  one  seed-lobe,  are  not  inferior  in  dignity  to  an  oak  and  a 
nettle,  which  have  two :  and  yet,  admitting  all  this,  we  may  contend 
with  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  a  doctrine  may  be  abused,  and  yet 
contain  much  of  the  elements  of  truth, — that  it  is  one  thing  to  refute 
it,  and  another  to  point  out  the  errors  and  overcharged  atatements 
of  its  supporters. 

"  With  reference,'^  he  says,  "to  the  functions  of  the  individual, 
one  organic  structure  is  as  perfect  as  another;  but  I  think  that  in 
the  repeated,  and  almost  entire,  changes  of  organic  types  in  the 
successive  formations  of  the  earth, — in  the  absence  of  mammalia  in 

*  LrEi.i.*8  Prin.  ofGeol,,  i.  241.       t  Plants  whoee  fructification  is  concealed. 
tf,  Plants  having  only  one  seed-lobe.     .    (  Plants  having  two  seed-lobes. 
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the  older,  and  their  rare  occurrence  (and  then  in  forms  entirely 
unknown  to  us)  in  the  newer  secondary  groups, — in  the  diffusion  of 
warm-blooded  quadrupeds  (frequently  of  unknown  genera)  through 
the  older  tertiary  systems, — in  their  abundance  (and  frequently  of 
known  genera)  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  same  series, — and,  lastly, 
in  the  recent  appearance  of  man  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  now 
imiversally  admitted, — in  one  word,  from  all  these  facts  combined 
we  have  a  series  of  proofs,  the  most  emphatic  and  convincing,  that 
the  existing  order  of  Nature  is  not  the  last  of  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  mere  physical  events,  derived  from  causes  now  in 
daily  operation,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  approach  to  the 
present  system  has  been  gradual,  and  that  there  has  been  a  progres- 
sive developement  of  organic  structure,  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  life*." 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  organic  world, 
changes  as  great  were  taking  place  in  the  inorganic.  Land  was 
converted  into  sea,  and  sea  into  land,  and  land  again  into  sea.  The 
same  portions  of  the  earth'^s  surface  have  been  subject  to  repeated 
oscillations,  so  as  to  be  alternately  above  and  below  the  ocean  level. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  indications  of  a  change  of  climate, 
discoverable  in  the  crust  of  the  globe.  We  shall  not  at  present 
enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  evidence  on  which  this  rests;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  from  the  testimony  of  organic  remains,  it  appears  that, 
during  the  formation  of  the  older  strata,  a  tropical,  if  not  an  ultra- 
tropical,  climate  prevailed  over  the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  that 
even  at  a  period  so  comparatively  recent  as  the  commencement  of 
the  tertiary  series,  a  very  high  temperature  existed  over  what  are 
now  the  cool  regions  of  Europe;  when  a  great  part  of  England  was 
vet  beneath  the  waves,  when  her  mountain-chains  formed  a  cluster 
of  spice-islands,  haunted  by  the  crocodile  and  the  turtle,  and  when, 
on  the  spot  where  London  now  stands,  the  nautilus  of  the  tropics, 
spreading  his  sail  to  the  breeze,  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
fleets  that  crowd  her  port.  But  if  the  eartlfs  crust  furnishes  us 
with  evidence,  that  great  and  repeated  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  it  furnishes  us  with  proofs,  no  less 
clear,  that  great  epochs  of  time  elapsed  while  these  changes  were  in 
progress, — epochs  so  great  that  we  are  tempted  to  connect  them  with 
the  secular  periods  of  astronomy  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  phenomena  of 
astronomy  and  geology;  that  in  the  former  wc  have  a  series  of  events 
recurring,  in  a  fixed  order,  after  the  lapse  of  fixed  intervals  of  time, 
whereas  in  geology  (if  we  except  the  interchange  between  land  and 

•  Sedgwick's  Aanivorsary  Address — PfOceeding$  of  Geoloi/ical  Society, 
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sea,  and  tho  recurrence  of  volcanic  action  after  long  intervals  of 
repose)  wo  have  no  evidence  of  the  repetition  of  a  single  pheno- 
menon, much  less  have  we  evidence  of  geological  cycles,  in  which 
the  same  events  are  repeated,  again  and  again,  in  a  stated  order,  and 
at  stated  intervals.  We  have  proofs  of  a  change  from  a  hot  to  a 
colder  climate;  but  we  have  no  proofs  of  a  change  from  a  cold 
climate  to  a  hotter.  Whole  orders  of  fishes  characteristio  of  the 
older  strata  become  extinct,  and  are  succeeded  by  new  races,  which 
in  their  turn  give  place  to  others.  This  class  of  vertebrated  animals 
affords  an  unbroken  record,  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent 
geological  epoch,  and  the  changes  which  occur  in  it  are  more  rapid 
than  those  which  take  place  among  invertebrate  animals;  but,  as  we 
ascend  in  the  series  of  strata,  we  meet  with  no  instance  of  the 
revival  of  any  of  the  extinct  genera  or  species.  By  means  of  a 
series  of  geological  monuments,  we  can  trace  the  commencement  and 
decay  of  the  family  of  the  Ichthyosauri;  but  once  extinct  they 
reappear  no  more,  except  in  the  humorous  sketch  of  Mr,  De  la 
Beche*:  and,  lastly,  man  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  but 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  tho  race  had  previously 
existed,  though  at  some  very  remote  period,  and  had  been  destroyed 
to  revive  on  the  completion  of  a  great  geological  cycle.  Again,  to 
use  the  language  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  "each  formation  of  geology 
may  have  required  a  very  long  period  for  its  complete  developement: 
but,  after  all,  the  successive  formations  about  which  wo  speculate, 
however  complex  in  their  subdivisions,  are  few  in  number;  and  after 
deciphering  a  series  of  monuments,  we  reach  the  dark  ages  of  our 
history,  when  having  no  longer  any  characters  to  guide  us,  we  may 
indulge  at  will  in  the  creations  of  our  fancy.  We  may  imagine 
indefinite  cycles,  and  an  indefinite  succession  of  phenomena,  and  in 
the  physical  world  as  well  as  in  the  moral,  we  may  have  our  long 
periods  of  fabulous  history.  But  these  things  belong  not  to  induc- 
tive geology;  and  all  I  now  contend  for  is,  that  in  the  well- 
established  facts  brought  to  light  by  our  investigations,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  indefinite  succession  of  phenomena-f-.^ 

When  the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy  was  established,  and 
the  earth,  no  longer  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  was 
proved  to  be  one  of  a  system  of  bodies  revolving  round  the  sun,  tho 
question  naturally  arose,  were  the  other  bodies  of  that   system 

*  Allusion  is  here  made  to  a  lithographic  sketch  from  the  pencil  of  that  gentle- 
man, entitled  "Keappeanmce  of  Ichthyoeanri — man  only  foond  in  a  fossil  state  f 
in  which  Trofessor  Ichthyosaurus  is  represented  lecturing  to  an  audience  of  his 
brethren,  on  a  human  skull,  which  he  pronounces  to  belong  to  one  of  the  inft?rior 
animals,  on  account  of  the  msignificance  of  the  teeth,  and  the  trifling  powers  of 
the  jaw,  expressing  wonder  how  the  creature  procured  its  food, 

f  Anniversary  AddxeBB^Proeeedrngt  of  Geohgioai  Society. 
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habitable  and  inhabited;  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  astronomers 
were  disposed  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  true, 
that  as  regards  the  distribution  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  gravitation,  a  very  different  state  of  things  must  prevail 
in  most  of  those  planets  from  that  which  obtains  on  the  earth ;  but 
seeing  that  every  part  of  this  earth  was  crowded  with  sentient 
beings,  possessing  an  organization  so  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
existence  assigned  them,  as  to  render  that  existence  a  state  of  enjoy- 
ment, it  appeared  highly  improbable  that  all  the  variety  here  dis- 
played should  be  limited  to  one  planet,  and  that  all  the  others 
should  be  mere  blanks,  made  only  to  be  gazed  at  by  us,  and  destitute 
of  beings  suited  to  their  respective  states.  And  when  the  modern 
researches  of  astronomy  extended  to  the  fixed  stars,  showed  them 
to  be  suns,  like  that  which  forms  the  centre  of  our  system,  and 
when  it  was  found  that  they  were  arranged  in  groups,  circling  round 
each  other,  the  argument  from  analogy  was  carried  further,  and  the 
probability  was  inferred  of  each  of  these  suns  being  attended  by  its 
system  of  planets,  with  their  satellites,  the  whole  teeming  with  life 
under  a  countless  variety  of  forms,  and  under  a  countless  variety  of 
conditions.  Geology  comes  in  aid  of  these  conjectures,  by  showing 
that  this  our  planet  has  existed  under  a  different  distribution,  of 
land  and  sea,  of  heat,  and  perhaps  of  light,  from  that  which  it  at 
present  enjoys;  and  that,  under  these  different  circumstances,  it  was 
not  a  mere  blank,  but  was  as  much  crowded  as  now  with  living 
beings  adapted  to  the  then  state  of  things.  A  contemplation  of  the 
variety  of  organization  manifested  in  the  world  around  us,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  our  wonder;  but  if  wo  extend  our  researches  to  the 
remains  entombed  in  the  carth'^s  crust,  our  wonder  is  increased  at 
the  increased  variety  we  find;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
existing  system  of  nature  is  but  a  part  of  what  has  been,  and  that 
the  whole  visible  creation,  past  and  present,  may  be  but  an  atom 
compared  with  the  invisible. 

If  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  of  classifying  organized  bodies 
now  existing,  arranging  them  in  groups  as  they  differ  from  or 
resemble  each  other  in  their  structure,  we  find  that  those  forms  of 
each  group  which  are  most  dissimilar,  are  connected  by  a  series  of 
gradations,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  most  minute  distinc- 
tions, and  that  the  groups,  whether  we  regard  the  larger  or  the  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  are  again  connected  by  forms  possessing  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  two  groups.  There  are,  however,  cases  in 
which  the  transitions  are  more  abrupt;  and  when  these  cases  occur 
we  frequently  recover,  among  the  extinct  forms  of  an  ancient  state 
of  nature,  those  connecting  links  which  are  wanting  in  the  existing 
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creation.  As  instances,  we  may  mention  the  ichthyosauri,  before 
alluded  to,  as  combining  some  of  the  characters  of  a  lizard  with 
those  of  a  fish,  and  occupying  among  saurians  the  place  of  the 
whale  and  seal  among  mammalia.  We  may  mention  likewise 
pterodactylcs,  which  bore  the  same  analogy  to  lizards  that  the  bat 
now  bears  to  mammalia.  The  pachydermatous*  order  of  mammalia, 
as  existing  at  present,  consists  of  but  few  genera, — ^the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  horse,  hog,  and  tapir,  genera  pos- 
sessing but  slight  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  singularly  poor 
in  species.  The  tertiary  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  abound,  however, 
in  remains  of  extinct  animals  of  this  order,  supplying  gradations 
between  some  of  the  above  genera,  and  connecting  it  with  other 
orders.  There  are  above  forty  fossil  species  belonging  to  one  division 
of  it  which  contains  only  four  living  species.  Similar  instances 
might  be  adduced  from  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and 
others  are  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  fossil  and  recent  vegetation. 

Thus  existing  and  extinct  organic  bodies  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
belong  to  different  systems,  but  must  be  considered  as  composing  one 
great  chain  of  beings  formed  on  one  general  plan,  agreeing,  for  the 
most  part,  in  important  points  of  structure,  and  differing  only  in 
minutiae  of  detail.  And  if,  on  examining  the  organization  of  beings 
whoso  functions  we  understand,  we  discover  a  mechanism  like  the 
work  of  our  own  hands,  but  far  surpassing  in  beauty,  in  excellence, 
and  complexity  any  workmanship  of  man;  and  if  in  this  we  see 
proofs  of  contrivance,  of  structure  designed  for  an  end,  and  that  end 
accomplished,  wo  not  only  discover  among  fossil  organic  bodies  new 
and  unexpected  instances  of  this,  but  we  have  proofs  that  the  same 
contriving  Intelligence  has  been  exerted  at  the  remotest  period  to 
which  we  can  trace  back  the  history  of  the  globe,  ages,  we  know 
not  how  long,  before  the  existence  of  the  human  race. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  with  every  change  in  the  state  of  the 
earth  there  has  been  a  corresponding  change  of  organized  bodies,  and 
thus  we  have  proofs,  not  only  of  an  Intelligence  adapting  mecha- 
nism to  an  end,  but  of  successive  manifestiitions  of  the  same 
contriving  Intelligence,  adjusting  the  mechanism  to  the  altered  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  to  exist.  With  what  reverential  ideas 
ought  these  views  to  impress  us  respecting  that  Being  to  whom  all 
things  owe  their  existence,  eternal  in  duration,  absolute  in  power, 
perfect  in  wisdom,  in  goodness  infinite ;  and  how  can  we  refrain 
from  exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  *'  O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all :  the 
earth  is  full  of  Thv  riches:  they  shall  perish,  but  Thou  shalt  endure; 

*  Thick-skinned. 
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jrea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture 
shalt  Thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed,  but  Thou  art 
the  same  and  thy  years  have  no  end/^ 

We  have  now  pointed  out  some  of  the  leading  facts  which 
geology  presents  to  us,  and  some  of  the  lofty  speculations  to  which 
they  lead,  and  we  have  compared  them  with  those  of  astronomy. 
Before  we  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  science,  we  shall  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  advantages  attending  the  study,  and  wo  shall 
endeavour  to  remove  those  scruples  which  cause  many  well-moaning 
persons  to  view  it  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as  opposed  to  facts 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  writings. 


Chapter  II. 

Practical  application  of  geology — to  mining — to  agriculture, — Soils, — 
Mineral  manures. — Draining, — Artesian  wells, — Selection  of 
road  materials  J  and  of  lines  of  road — of  building  materials, — 
Utility  of  the  study  of  geology  as  an  exercise  for  mind  and  body — 
as  a  relaxation  to  the  man  of  business — and  as  occupation  for 
the  unemployed. 

BoT  what  is  the  use  of  geology?  This  is  a  question  which  we 
have  often  heard  asked,  and  to  which  the  querists  generally  reply  in 
the  same  breath,  by  denouncing  it  as  a  visionary  speculation,  or,  at 
the  best,  hiborious  idleness,  productive  of  no  practical  results.  On 
this  point  we  are  prepared  to  join  issue  with  these  objectors,  and  to 
vindicate  the  utility  of  our  science. 

In  enumerating  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  we  shall 
begin  with  its  economical  importance,  because  the  majority  of  man- 
kind  is  composed  of  those  who  refer  all  things  to  this  standard. 
And  here  we  must  confess  that,  as  regards  utility,  as  well  as  the 
loftiness  of  their  speculations,  geologists  must  be  contented  to  yield 
the  first  place  to  astronomy.  We  pretend  not  to  guide  the  sailor 
across  the  deep,  and  to  enable  him,  by  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  to  ascertain,  within  five  miles, 
his  situation  on  the  pathless  ocean,  after  he  has  been  months  without 
seeing  land ;  but,  upon  our  own  element,  the  land,  we  can  confer 
upon  mankind,  benefits  of  no  mean  order.  We  can  assist  tlio 
farmer  to  fertilize  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  two  blades  of 
grass  shall  grow  where  one  grew  before ;  and  we  can  impart  system 
to  the  labours  of  the  miner,  so  that,  no  longer  groping  his  way  in 
the  dark,  or  trusting  to  dreams,  to  omens,  and  the  divining-rod,  he 
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may  prosecute,  with  oonfidenoe,  and  with  an  approach  to  certainty, 
those  costly  operations  which  are  necessary,  in  order  to  extract 
from  the  earth  the  treasures  there  stored  up  for  our  use.  These 
treasures  exist  in  sufficient  abundance  to  afford  a  rich  reward 
to  our  toils,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  wisely  and  beneficently 
been  rendered  sufficiently  difficult  of  aocessi  to  stimulate  industry 
and  call  forth  all  our  energies. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth  has  not  be^n  distributed  through 
it  at  random;  but  each  formation,  as  geologists  call  a  group  of 
strata,  is,  over  extensive  areas  at  least,  the  peculiar  receptacle  of 
certain  minerals.  Thus,  tin  is  found  only  in  granitic  districts,  and 
copper  is  most  abundant  in  those  and  the  adjoining  schistose  rocks. 
That  thick  formation  of  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  Carboni- 
ferous has  been  given,  because  the  great  body  of  the  coal-measures 
rest  upon  it,  is,  in  England,  the  chief  depositary  of  lead.  These 
metals,  with  silver,  and  some  others,  occur  in  veins,  traversing  the 
strata.  Gold,  on  the  contrary,  is  rarely  met  with  in  veins,  but  is 
disseminated  in  small  quantities  through  the  rocks  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  the  principal  supplies  of  it  are  derived  from  alluvial 
gravel,  which  has  resulted  from  the  destruction  of  those  rocks. 
Platinum  and  diamonds  are  likewise  found  in  alluvial  gravel.  Iron, 
to  which  the  name  of  precious  might  with  more  propriety  be  applied 
than  to  gold  or  silver,  occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance  interstratified 
with  coal ;  so  that,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  Providence,  the 
bulky  ore  of  this  useful  metal  is  found  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
fuel  and  the  limestone  necessary  for  its  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  too  much  to  affirm 
that  these  general  rules  prevail  over  the  whole  earth ;  but  they  hold 
good  over  extensive  portions  of  the  earth'^s  surface,  though,  even 
within  those  areas,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  the  study 
of  the  rule  and  the  exception  is  alike  profitable. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  coal.  Though  raised  from 
great  depths  below  the  surface,  coal  is  vegetable  matter,  accumulated 
during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world;  so  that  we  are  warming  our 
houses,  and  lighting  our  streets,  and  spinning  our  cotton,  and  pro- 
pelling our  steam-vessels,  and  are  shot  along  a  railway  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  by  means  of  fuel  derived  from  the 
wreck  of  forests  that  flourished  myriads,  perhaps,  of  years  before  the 
existence  of  the  human  race. 

Deposits  of  vegetable  matter  occur  in  formations  of  all  ages,  but 
ihey  occur  in  general  only  in  thin  seams,  and  in  small  quantities. 
XN  great  ppal-deposit  lies  between  two  systems  of  rocks,  known  by 
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the  names  of  the  old  and  the  new  red  sandstones,  closely  resembling 
each  other  in  mineral  composition,  though  very  different  in  their 
zoological  characters.  A  few  years  ago  we  should  have  said  that 
the  carboniferous  limestone  was  the  base  of  the  coal-measures ;  but 
Professor  Sedgwick  has  shown  that  in  the  range  of  this  formation 
towards  the  north  of  England,  it  becomes  a  complex  deposit,  con- 
taining beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  with  seams  of  coal,  which  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland  are  so  largely  developed,  as  to  be  worked  for 
the  supply  of  the  metropolis.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  the 
great  mass  of  bituminous  coal,  capable  of  being  profitably  worked, 
lies  above  the  old  and  below  the  now  red  sandstone.  The  coal- 
fields of  Brora,  in  Scotland,  and  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  can 
scarcely  be  called  exceptions,  though  they  are  situated  in  a  newer 
group  of  rocks,  called  the  oolitic.  For  they  afford  an  inferior  kind 
of  non-bituminous  coal,  worked  only  to  supply  a  local  demand. 

In  communicating  these  facts,  we  are  obliged  to  anticipate  the 
knowledge  of  our  readers  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  strata  succeed 
each  other, — 

Things  by  their  names  we  call,  though  yet  unnamed^'^ 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  they  can  scarcely  perceive  the  full  import  of 
these  remarks.    In  that  case,  we  must  request  them  to  return  to  the 
subject  when  they  shall  have  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  the 
formations,  and  with  their  order  of  super-position. 

Now,  the  practical  results  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
this  general  rule  and  its  exceptions  are  these :  That  searches  for  coal 
ought  only  to  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  in  strata  beyond  the  limits  of  the  regular  coal- 
formation  ;  but  that  in  certain  situations,  where  dislocations  of  the 
strata  have  brought  to  the  surface  portions  of  these  anomalous  coal- 
measures,  and  when  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  seen  in  force^  the 
working  of  them  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  success,  in  dis- 
tricts which  are  ill  supplied  with  coal  from  the  coal-measures,  pro- 
perly 80  called.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  lignite,  or 
wood-coal,  of  the  tertiary  strata,  which  is  wood  partially  carbonized, 
affording  a  very  inferior  fuel,  which  would  never  be  used  where  the 
produce  of  the  coal-fields  of  Newcastle,  or  Staffordshire,  or  South 
Wales,  could  be  easily  obtained.  In  England,  which  is  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  coal  of  the  best  description,  lignite  occurs  but 
sparingly,  but  on  the  Continent  it  is  sometimes  largely  developed, 
and  extensively  worked. 

Copper  is  not  generally  met  with  in  strata  more  recent  jthan  the 
old  red  sandstone;  but  there  are  in  England  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule: — the  celebrated  Ecton  mine,  in  Staffordshire,  and  the 
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Llandidno,  or  Orme''s  Head  mine  in  Caernarvonshire,  being  situated 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone.  On  the  Continent,  the  ore  of  this 
metal  is  worked  in  a  formation  even  still  more  recent,  the  copper- 
slate  of  Thuringia  being  a  portion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  practical  miner  from  a  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  are  obvious.  On  the  one  hand,  the  general 
rule  will  prevent  a  waste  of  capital  in  fruitless  searches  for  certain 
minerals  in  strata  where  they  rarely  occur,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exceptions  will  prevent  that  slavish  adherence  to  the  general 
rule  which  would  prohibit  all  attempts  to  work  them  in  thoso 
strata,  when  the  indications  are  in  other  respects  favourable ;  and 
geology  furnishes  us  with  means  for  discriminating  the  different 
strata,  and  teaches  us  their  order  of  succession ;  so  that  having 
ascertained  to  what  part  of  the  series  a  given  rock  belongs, 
we  know  what  other  rocks  we  may  expect  to  find  above  and 
below  it. 

Mineral  veins,  again,  are  not  equally  productive  through  all 
parts  of  their  course,  but  masses,  or  "  bunches,**^  as  they  are  called, 
of  ore,  are  locally  distributed  through  the  vein,  being  connected  by 
thin  strings  of  ore,  or  by  barren  portions  of  the  vein-stone,  which  are 
only  useful  as  guiding  the  miner  to  the  richer  deposits.  His  object, 
therefore,  is  to  arrive  at  the  productive  portions  of  the  vein,  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  least  possible  labour,  on  barren  ground ;  and 
this  object  he  attains  by  observing  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  bunches  occur  in  those  particular  veins  on  wh'ch  ho  is 
employed,  till,  by  repeated  observations,  he  discovers  the  laws 
which  they  follow,  and  knows  those  parts  of  a  vein  which  are 
likely  to  be  most  productive.  But  these  laws  are  not  the  same  in 
all  mineral  districts.  If,  therefore,  we  remove  from  any  of  our 
most  celebrated  mining-counties,  one  of  its  most  experienced  prac- 
tical miners,  and  if  we  place  him  in  another,  where  different  laws 
prevail,  for  the  distribution  of  ore  in  veins,  and  where,  though 
minerals  may  be  abundant,  those  laws  are  not  yet  known  by  expe- 
rience, because  no  mines  have  yet  been  worked;  all  his  practical 
knowledge  acquired  from  observations  in  his  native  district  will 
avail  him  nothing,  perhaps  will  become  absolutely  injurious,  because 
it  will  be  likely  to  prevent  his  paying  attention  to  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  have  studied  mineral  veins  on  a  more  general  scale. 
This  study  forms  one  department  of  geology,  and  the  mine-agent, 
who  possesses  most  knowledge  of  it,  is  most  likely  to  conduct  mining- 
operations  with  success.  A  person  of  this  kind  is  too  often  branded 
by  the  ignorant  with  the  epithet,  "  theoretical,^'  whereas,  he  is  in  fact, 
the  really  practical  man,  because  he  concentrates  and  combines,  in 
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himself  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  observations  of  all  practical 
miners  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject,  without  expressing  astonishment 
that  Great  Britain,  which  owes  so  much  of  its  greatness  to  its 
mineral  riches,  and  where  so  much  property  is  embarked  in  mining 
speculations,  should  have  been  so  long  without  establishments  hke 
the  Ecoles  des  Mines  of  the  Continent,  in  which  superintendents  of 
mines  and  working  miners  might  be  instructed,  at  a  trifling  expense, 
in  the  rudiments  of  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  other 
branches  of  science  immediately  connected  with  their  occupation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  will  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  for  nothing  will 
tend  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  science  as  the  union  of  prac- 
tical and  scientific  knowledge  in  the  same  individuals.  In  tlio 
depths  of  the  mine,  which  philosophers  only  visit  occasionally,  phe- 
nomena of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  elucidation  of  thoso 
hidden  laws  of  nature  which  they  are  investigating,  are  daily  passing 
unnoticed  before  the  eyes  of  working  miners.  When  they  shall 
have  become  imbued  with  such  a  portion  of  scientific  knowledge  as 
will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  vocation,  and  with  that  love  and 
respect  for  science  which  this  knowledge  will  engender,  these  phe- 
nomena  will  arrest  their  attention,  and  though  they  may  not  them- 
selves be  capable  of  generalizing  from  them,  they  will  not  fail 
to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  those  who  have  the  ability 
to  do  so*. 

The  benefits  which  geology  can  confer  on  agriculture  are  neither 
few  nor  trifling.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  point  out  in 
detail  how  the  nature  of  a  soil  depends  on  that  of  the  rocks  from 
the  disintegration  of  which  it  was  derived,  nor  to  show  how  parti- 
cular plants  affect  particular  soils,  in  which,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
they  exclusively  flourish,  and  in  which  they  flourish  most  in  a  state 
of  cultivation,  so  that  by  consulting  a  good  geological  map,  of  a 
given  district,  wo  may  predict,  before  we  enter  it,  the  species  of  crops 
which  will  be  found  most  extensively  cultivated  there,  and  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to  it. 

*  The  Mining  Record  OfBce  and  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  established  by 
the  Government,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  since  this 
|Mi«>age  was  written,  promise  to  be  of  the  utmost  practical  utility.  The  former 
originated  in  the  recommendation  of  the  British  Association,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  preventing  much  waste  of  capital,  and  of  preserving  many  valuable  lives 
in  the  coal  districts.  From  the  want  of  plans  of  the  old  workings,  it  not  unfro« 
qnently  happens  that  shafts  arc  sunk  at  a  heavy  expense,  in  quest  of  a  seam  of 
coaly  which  when  reached  proves  to  have  been  long  worked  out.  Lamentable  acci- 
deota  also  happen  from  the  carrying  on  of  operations  too  near  to  accumulations  of 
water  in  abandoned  workings,  the  proximity  of  which  was  not  suspected. 
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ifl  equally  efficacious  on  sandy  soils,  by  increasing  thd  power  of  the 
soil  to  retain  moisture,  and  by  enabling  the  roots  to  maintain 
themselves  firmly  in  the  ground. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  vast  tracts  of  land,  which  were  before 
incapable  of  bearing  corn,  have,  by  the  application  of  clay,  been 
made  to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  clover,  and  turnips. 
Thus,  a  greater  number  of  cattle  are  kept  upon  a  given  area,  and 
the  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  returned  to  the  soil  is 
proportionably  increased.  The  mineral  manures  are,  in  general,  too 
much  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  lime,  (the  injudicious  use  of 
which  too  often  runs  into  the  abuse,)  and  even  in  those  districts 
where  they  are  applied,  they  are  frequently  brought  from  a  distance, 
when,  though  not  visible  on  the  surface,  they  exist  at  a  small  depth 
below  it,  sometimes  under  the  very  field  for  the  improvement  of 
which  they  are  required.  Now,  who,  we  would  ask,  is  most  likely 
to  discover  them, — ^he  who  never  looks  deeper  into  the  earth  than 
the  bottom  of  his  ditches,  or  he  who  studies  the  position  of  rocks, 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  for  this  purpose  examines  every 
natural  section  by  which  they  are  exposed  to  view  in  cliffs  and 
ravines,  and  every  artificial  section  laid  open  by  mines,  wells,  and 
other  excavations ! 


Let  A  B  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  1)  represent  the  surface  of 
a  district  composed,  like  some  of  the  eastern  parts  of  England,  of 
strata  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  resting  upon  chalk,  all  the  strata 
having  a  slight  inclination  to  the  eastward,  or  towards  b  :  a  farmer 
cultivating  Uie  sandy  soil  at  a,  knows,  for  he  observes  it  in  riding  to 
market,  that  at  a  certain  distance  from  his  own  farm,  he  shall  cross 
a  tract  of  clay,  6,  and  that  after  leaving  that,  he  shall  meet  with  sand 
and  gravel  again  at  e,  and  that  at  d  he  shall  quit  the  plain  and  reach 
hiUs  of  chalk.  But  he  does  not  know,  and  he  would  probably  laugh 
at  the  person  who  communicated  the  information,  that  all  the  strat:i 
by  Cj  and  J,  are  to  be  found  under  his  own  land  at  a,  at  a  depth  pro- 
portioned to  the  thickness  and  inclination  of  the  strata,  so  that  a  bed 
which,  in  one  part  of  an  estate  will  be  at  a  considerable  depth,  may 
rise  in  another  very  near  the  surface.  But  these  are  points  to  the 
determination  of  which  the  geologist  applies  himself,  and  having 
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ascertained,  from  the  nature  oF  the  imbedded  fossils,  that  the 
stratum  a  is  the  crag,  and  b  the  London  clay, — ^he  knows  that  by 
proceeding  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  strata  dip, 
he  shall  meet  with  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  plastic  clay,  as  well 
as  with  the  chalk  rising  successively  to  the  surface. 

A  knowledge  of  the  stratification  of  a  country  will  also  some- 
times prove  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  agi-icultural  improvements, 
by  enabling  them  to  drain  their  land  more  effectually,  and  at  less 
expense,  than  by  the  ordinary  methods.  A  good  soil,  as  was  before 
observed,  may  be  rendered  unproductive,  by  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay, 
which  holds  up  the  water,  and  there  may  be  a  porous  bed  again 
beneath  the  clay.  Now,  if  the  thickness  of  the  clay  is  not  too  great, 
such  land  may  bo  freed  from  excessive  moisture  by  perforating  the 
bed  of  clay,  and  leading  the  surface-water  into  the  perforations. 

The  dip  or  inclination,  and  also  the  ''  faults ^^  or  dislocations  of 
the  strata  of  the  district,  ought  to  be  studied  with  the  same  view. 
These  faults  are  fissures  which  traverse  the  strata,  and  produce  two 
opposite  effects  with  respect  to  drainage,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substances  with  which  they  are  filled.  Sometimes  they  are 
pervious  to  water,  and  then  they  act  as  natural  main  drains,  into 
which  subordinate  drains  may  be  turned.  In  other  cases,  they  are 
filled  with  clay,  and  then  they  act  as  natural  dams,  holding  up  the 
water  in  the  strata  to  a  higher  level  on  one  side  of  the  fault  than  on 
the  other.  A  fault  so  filled  is  often  traceable  on  the  surface  by 
the  land-springs  which  break  out  along  its  course,  arising  from  the 
pent-up  water  struggling  to  escape  wherever  there  is  the  least  resist- 
ance ;  and  cases  will  occur,  in  which,  by  piercing  through  the  fault, 
vent  may  be  given  to  the  water  which  before  burst  out  at  several 
smaller  openings,  and  the  land  may  thus  be  laid  dry  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  by  contending  with  each  spring  individually.  This  water, 
which  was  injurious  in  one  place,  will  sometimes  be  in  sufficient 
quantity,  when  thus  collected  into  one  channel,  to  improve  another 
part  of  the  estate,  by  being  employed  in  irrigation,  or  by  being 
made  to  drive  an  overshot  wheel.  Artesian  wells  have  been  bored 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  for  both  these  purposes. 

The  nature  of  a  country  is  sometimes  such  that  it  is  destitute  of 
rivers  and  surface-springs,  and  then  the  population  are  dependent  for 
a  supply  of  water  upon  that  which  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  very 
deep  wells,  or  upon  that  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
collected  in  ponds  or  tanks.  The  water  derived  from  the  former 
source  is  obtained  at  a  great  expense ;  that  derived  from  the  latter 
is  by  no  means  wholesome,  and  is  liable  to  fail  in  dry  summers.  In 
such  seasons,  we  have  seen  the  population  of  an  extensive  parish 
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almost  fighting  for  the  green  unwholesome  water  of  a  muddy  pond ; 
and  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  drive  the 
cattle  so  far  to  drink,  that  by  the  time  they  returned  they  were  as 
thirsty  as  when  they  started.  Few  greater  benefits  could  be  con- 
ferred on  a  district  so  circumstanced,  than  the  establishment  in  it  of 
Artesian  wells. 

These  derive  their  name  from  the  district  of  Artois,  in  France, 
where  they  are  supposed,  though  it  appears  erroneously,  to  have 
been  first  used.  Artesian  wells  are  nothing  more  than  perforations 
a  few  inches  in  diameter,  made  through  the  strata  with  the  ordinary 
boring-tools,  and  their  action  arises  from  the  natural  tendency  of 
water  to  find  its  level. 

It  is  only  under  certain  conditions  of  geological  structure  that 
they  can  succeed :  and  the  structure  of  the  district  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  introduce  them  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated 
before  any  borings  are  attempted,  because,  though  one  of  these  wells 
may  be  made  for  one-third  of  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  well  of  the 
same  depth,  yet  it  will  be  perfectly  useless,  though  a  water-bearing 
stratum  should  be  penetrated,  if  the  water^  will  not  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, the  orifice  being  too  small  to  admit  of  its  being  raised  by 
mechanical  means.  If  a  reservoir  of  water  were  formed  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  a  leaden  or  other  closed  pipe  were  laid  from  it  to  a 
bill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the  water  might  be  conducted 
in  this  pipe  to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  source,  and  wherever 
a  hole  were  made  in  the  pipe,  the  water  would  gush  out  and 
endeavour  to  attain  the  level  of  that  at  the  two  ends.  The  geolo- 
gical structure  answering  to  these  conditions  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  2),  which  represents  the  stratification  of  the  vale  of 
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London,  a  a  is  a  retentive  stratum  at  the  surface  (in  this  case  the 
London  clay)  ;  66  a  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  below  it,  both  of  them 
resting  upon  the  chalk,  c  c;  and  the  whole  series  having  been 
thrown,  by  some  subterranean  movement,  into  a  curve,  concave  on 
the  upper  side.  This,  in  geological  language,  is  the  basin-shaped 
structure.  The  porous  bed,  b  6,  fulfils  the  oflSco  of  the  closed  pipe 
before  mentioned.  The  water  which  falls  on  the  chalk-hills,  c  <?,  is 
absorbed  by  this  porous  bed,  and  prevented  from  escaping  by  the 
bed  of  clay  above,  and  by  the  chalk  below  it,  and  if  the  clay  be 
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pierced  by  small  borings  as  at  d,  0y  and  fj  will  rise  to  the  surface,  or 
to  heights  above  the  surface,  proportioned  to  the  elevation  of  the 
source,  and  to  the  obstacles  which  the  water  meets  with  in  perco* 
lating  through  the  bed,  b  b.  There  are  other  modifications  of  this 
structure  which  need  not  be  noticed  in  a  brief  sketch  like  this. 

There  are  few  persons  conversant  with  rural  affairs,  who  are  not 
aware  how  much  good  roads  improve  the  value  of  property  by  facili- 
tating the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  a  market,  and 
either  for  the  improvement  of  old,  or  the  formation  of  new  roads,  a 
knowledge  of  the  strata  over  which  they  are  formed  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  durability  of  a  road  depends  in  a  great  measure 
u])on  the  materials  employed,  and  upon  the  solidity  of  its  foundation. 
These  points  are,  in  general,  too  much  neglected  by  those  to  whom 
the  formation  of  roads  is  intrusted,  the  chief  objects  of  attention 
being  the  shortening  of  distance,  and  the  reduction  of  acclivity;  and 
to  obtain  these,  a  road  is  often  carried  over  strata  affording  an 
unstable  base,  and  liable  to  frequent  land-slips.  Soft  and  bad  stone 
is  also  frequently  employed,  because  it  is  near  at  hand,  when  better 
materials  might  be  brought  from  a  distance  by  means  of  canals  and 
railways,  at  a  small  extra  expense,  which  would  bo  in  the  end  more 
economical,  because  of  their  greater  durability,  and  because  when 
used  they  afford  a  good  instead  of  a  bad  road.  On  the  other  hand, 
stone  of  inferior  quality  is  often  brought  from  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  when  better  exists  much  nearer ;  not  quarried,  it  is  true,  nor 
visible  on  the  surface,  but  easily  discoverable  by  the  eye  of  the 
geologist.  Hardness  is  not  the  only  essential  in  a  stone  employed 
for  the  repair  of  roads.  It  is  required  not  only  to  resist  friction,  but 
also  the  crushing  force  of  heavy  carriages,  moving  with  considerable 
velocity.  Hence  a  certain  degree  of  toughness  is  necessary  to  dura- 
bility. Yet  when  hard  and  tough  materials  are  both  at  hand,  the 
latter  is  often  neglected  for  the  former. 

There  are  situations  in  which  flints  from  the  chalk,  and  chert 
from  the  green  sand,  might  be  obtained  for  the  roads  at  the  same 
cost.  The  chert,  as  the  toughest,  is  the  best ;  yet  surveyors  of  roads, 
looking  only  to  hardness,  or  perhaps  merely  adhering  to  established 
custom,  almost  invariably  prefer  the  flints.  Masses  of  greenstone, 
again,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  midst  of  granitio  districts. 
Granite  is  reduced  to  powder  under  the  crushing  action  of  wheels 
much  sooner  than  greenstone,  owing  to  the  superior  toughness  of 
the  latter,  which  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  mineral  called  horn- 
blende. This  mineral  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  most  of 
the  trappean  rocks,  a  numerous  family,  which,  though  differing  much 
iu  external  aspectcs  all  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  toughs 
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ness  essential  to  a  good  material  for  roads.     We  will  illustrate  this 
subject  by  one  or  two  examples. 

The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  roads  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  must  be  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers.  Much  of  this  has  been  effected  ,by  reducing  the  surface  to 
a  better  form,  and  by  applying  the  materials  used  in  a  more 
judicious  manner ;  but  much  has  arisen  from  the  selection  of  better 
materials. 

Under  the  old  system,  these  consisted  exclusively  of  gravol 
raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  much  mixed  with  sand  and  clay,  fro:u 
which  it  was  difficult  effectually  to  clear  it.  In  mineral  composi- 
tion, it  consisted  chiefly  of  flint,  but  the  pebbles  being  for  the  most 
part  round  could  never  form  so  solid  a  mass  as  a  layer  of  angular 
pieces  of  stone.  The  first  improvement  was  to  substitute  for  this 
gravel  broken  flints  from  Kent,  brought  up  the  river  Thames.  Pos- 
sessing hardness  only,  without  toughness,  their  brittleness  was 
found  to  be  an  objection  against  them,  and  granite  was  substituted. 
This  was  found  more  durable  than  flint,  but  less  so  than  a  rock  con- 
taining hornblende  from  Mount  Soar  Hill,  in  Leicestershire,  which 
is  now  chiefly  employed,  and  with  manifest  advantage. 

The  surface  of  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  new  red  sandstone  fonnation,  which  aflbrds 
no  road  materials,  but  stone  of  the  most  friable  kind.  The  roads  of 
this  extensive  district  are  now  supplied  with  a  trap-rock  from  Pen- 
raaen  Mawr  on  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  the  quantity  used 
is  so  great,  that  even  at  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  supplied,  the 
persons  who  have  taken  a  lease  of  these  rocks  are  realizing  large 
profits.  Stone  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  Snow- 
donian  chain,  but  nowhere  so  near  the  sea,  except  in  Caernarvon 
Bay ;  and  even  the  small  additional  freight  which  must  be  paid  for 
its  conveyance  thence,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  competing 
successfully  with  the  stone  of  Penmaen  Mawr.  Whoever,  therefore, 
shall  succeed  in  discovering  within  the  district  thus  supplied,  a  mass 
of  trappean-rock,  so  situated  as  to  be  easily  quarried,  may  be  assured 
that  he  has  made  a  valuable  discovery.  Mr.  Murchison  has  shown 
that  in  a  part  of  Shropshire  trappean-rocks  have  burst  through  the 
new  red  sandstone,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  action 
may  have  been  prolonged  into  Cheshire.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  trappean-rock  rises  to  the  day,  when 
there  is  a  large  mass  at  a  small  depth  below  the  surface ;  and  the 
snrface-appearances  are  also  such  as  to  deceive  a  person  in  search  of 
road  materials,  who  was  unpractised  in  geological  investigations; 
for  some  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  of  these  rocks  decompose  by 
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long  exposure  to  tlie  atmosphere,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an 
iucoliercnt  bed  of  earth,  on  removing  which,  the  uuweathered  rock 
will  be  found  to  affoid  a  stone  well  adapted  to  the  repair  of  roads. 

Attention  to  the  direction  in  which  the  strata  dip  will  frequently 
eavo  considerable  expense,  both  in  the  first  conBtructiou  and  future 
maintenance  of  a  road,  when  it  is  carried  along  the  aide  of  a  hill 
through  a  stratified  country. 


Let  A  (fig.  3)  represent  a  valley  between  the  hills  b  and  c,  com- 
posed of  many  alternations  of  shale  and  sandstone,  having  a  steep 
dip ;  BO  that  had  the  beds  of  n  not  been  denuded,  they  would  have 
covered  those  of  the  hill  c.  Let  a  and  b,  moreover,  be  two  beds  of 
loose  sandstone,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  with  beds  of  clay 
or  shale  beneath  them.  If  a  road  be  cut  at  c,  the  water  percolating 
through  tho  sand-stone,  and  prevented  from  descending  by  the 
retentive  bed  below,  will  have  a  constant  tendency  to  throw  down 
upon  the  road  portions  of  the  rock  above;  but  no  such  effect  will  be 
produced  if  the  road  be  cut  at  nearly  the  same  height  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley,  at  d,  where  the  strata  dip  into  the  hill  instead 
of  out  of  it. 

Every  architect  and  civil-engineer  ought  to  be  a  geologist,  for 
the  study  of  the  structure  of  rocks,  and  of  the  situations  in  which 
they  occur,  would  frequently  enable  them  to  select  more  durable 
stones  for  building  than  those  usually  employed.  These  remarks 
apply  to  public  works  rather  than  to  private  edifices,  for  under  the 
present  system  the  houses  in  most  of  our  great  towns  are  built  by 
speculators  who  have  no  permanent  interest  in  them,  and  they  aro 
built  for  profit,  on  a  calculation,  nicely  adjusted  to  tho  length  of  a 
lease,  which  they  are  not  intended  to  outlast.  But  when  a  proprie- 
tor builds  upon  his  own  estate,  he  ought  not,  from  motives  of  inju- 
dicious economy,  to  use  stone  liable  to  rapid  decomposition,  merely 
because  it  can  bo  worked  at  less  cost  than  another  which  is  moro 
durable ;  and  above  all,  when  a  nation  builds,  which  builds  for  pos- 
terity, all  such  paltry  parsimony  ought  to  be  discarded.     Yet  some 
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of  the  finest  of  the  public  buildings  in  London,  less  than  two  cen- 
turies old,  are  hastening  rapidly  to  decay,  from  having  been  con- 
structed of  a  calcareous  sandstone,  soft  when  first  raised,  and  thence 
easily  worked,  hardening  as  it  loses  its  original  moisture,  but  liable 
again  to  imbibe  water,  and  therefore  easily  affected  by  frosts. 

An  improvement  in  this  respect  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
substitution  of  granite  for  sandstone  in  many  of  our  public  works : 
but  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  material  may  be  attended  with 
bad  effects ;  for  some  varieties  of  granite,  like  the  trappean  rocks 
before  alluded  to,  though  hard  and  difficult  to  work,  when  first  raised, 
afford  a  bad  building  material,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
decompose.  This  depends  on  the  state  of  the  felspar  they  contain. 
Rocks,  in  which  the  felspar  exists  in  a  compact  state,  are  in  general 
more  durable  than  those  in  which  it  is  found  in  coarse  crystals. 
Some  sandstones,  again,  which  have  a  siliceous  cement,  are  very 
durable.  The  weathered  surface  of  a  rock  will  often  give  a  better 
insight  into  its  mineral  structure  than  can  be  obtained  from  a  fresh 
fracture,  for  which  reason,  the  geologist,  in  selecting  hand  specimens, 
endeavours  to  procure  one  such  surface ;  and  in  general  the  capa- 
bility of  a  stone  to  resist  atmospheric  agency  may  be  learned  by 
studying  the  manner  in  which  it  resists  such  action  in  its  original 
situation,  and  by  observing  which  of  the  ingredients  of  a  compound 
rock  is  the  first  to  decompose  *. 

We  have  now  taken  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  practical 
advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  geology.  The  subject  is  by 
no  means  exhausted,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  further  details. 
It  remains  to  speak  of  other  benefits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  science,  less  direct,  it  is  true,  and  to  some  minds  less  obvious, 
but  not  the  less  important,  because  they  cannot  be  made  to  enter 
into  a  calculation  of  pecuniary  profit.  As  an  employment  for  the 
mind,  and  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  geology  may  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank,  second  only  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  them,  because  it  requires  the  exercise  of 
those  faculties,  and  employs  that  kind  of  reasoning,  for  which  we 
have  daily  need  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  The  practical 
application  of  the  mathematics  is  limited  to  a  few  professions.  That 
i»  not  the  object  with  which  they  are  studied  by  one  in  an  hundred 

*  Tho  late  Dr.  WiUiam  Smith,  when  asked  how  he  judged  of  the  relative 
danibility  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  replied,  ^  I  go  into  the  churchyards.  The 
dates  are  on  all  the  tombstones."  The  Commissioners  appointed  to  ascertain  tho 
best  8tone  for  the  construction  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  after  examining 
most  of  our  ancient  edifices,  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  crystalline  varieties  of 
the  magnesian  limestone,  which  are  those,  as  Professor  DanicU  has  shown,  in  which 
the  magnesian  compounds  approach  tho  nearest  to  equivalent  proportions  of 
carbonate  of  limo  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
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of  those  who  devote  so  much  time  to  them.  They  are  stadied  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  mind  by  accustoming  it  to  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  investigation,  and  even  when  cultivated  with  this  view, 
doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  they  may  not  be  pursued  too 
exclusively.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  mind  may  become  so 
habituated  to  that  strict  demonstration  which  the  abstract  sciences 
require  and  afford,  as  to  reject  other  truths  incapable  of  the  same 
kind  of  proof.  And  yet  on  most  of  the  questions  on  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  form  a  judment  as  to  matters-of-fact,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  mathematical  reasoning  is  inapplicable,  and  we  must 
be  satisfied  to  arrive  at  a  moral  certainty  to  be  attained  by  weighing 
evidence  and  balancing  probabilities.  This  is  the  highest  degree  of 
proof  of  which  most  geological  inquiries  are  susceptible,  and  this  is 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  conducted.  We  observe  the  changes 
taking  place  around  us  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world ;  we  trace 
effects  up  to  their  causes,  and  then  comparing  like  things  with  like, 
we  infer  that  similar  effects  were  produced  by  similar  causes  in  the 
ages  that  are  past.  In  this  investigation  we  have  often  to  weigh 
the  conflicting  evidence  of  apparently  irreconcileable  phenomena ; 
we  are  perpetually  seeking  analogies,  or  detecting  differences,  or 
combining  and  generalizing  scattered  facts  with  which  observation 
has  furnished  us.  Occasionally,  too,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
retrace  our  steps,  compelled  by  new  facts  to  abandon  generalizations, 
founded  on  imperfect  induction.  Surely  all  this  must  tend  to  pro- 
duce habits  of  acute  observation,  patient  investigation,  and  salutary 
caution,  in  suspending  our  judgment  in  the  absence  of  complete  and 
satisfactory  evidence,  habits  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  we  must  be  most  unapt  scholars  if  we  do  not  at  the  same 
time  learn  this  great  moral  lesson— -that  it  is  possible  to  acknowledge 
ourselves  to  have  been  in  error,  without  either  compromise  of  dignity 
or  loss  of  strength. 

Geology  possesses  this  advantage  over  most  other  sciences,  that 
with  discipline  for  the  mind  it  combines  exercise  for  the  body.  It 
has  power  to  preserve  or  to  restore  the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.^^ 
One  at  least  of  our  most  celebrated  geologists  applied  himself  to  this 
pursuit,  as  a  remedy  for  disorders,  brought  on  by  too  close  an  appli- 
cation to  sedentary  studies.  Health  appears  to  be  a  privilege  almost 
peculiar  to  the  geologist,  among  all  the  sons  of  science.  The  mathe- 
matician undermines  his  constitution  over  his  diagrams  and  his 
equations — the  chemist  inhales  poison,  amidst  the  fumes  of  the 
laboratory — the  anatomist  risks  his  life,  amidst  the  horrors  of  tho 
dissecting-room, — but  the  geologist  enjoys  the  robust  health  of  the 
sportsman,  or  the  peasant.     He  breathes  the  purest  air  of  heaven. 
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amidBt  the  loveliest  and  the  sublimest  scenery  of  nature,  whilst 
exploring  those  mountain-recesses,  where  her  mysteries  are  best 
revealed ;  hardy,  active,  and  enterprising,  he  ranges  through  all  the 
realms  of  Europe — now  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis — ^now  in  the 
caves  of  Stafla*-now  among  the  wilds  of  Connemara — and  now  in 
the  vaUey  of  the  Amo.  He  has  examined  the  extinct  craters  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  crater  of  Etna,  still  in  full  activity ;  his  hammer 
has  been  heard  among  the  pine-forests  of  Norway,  and  he  has  looked 
down  from  the  Alps,  and  cried  with  the  poet — 

Creation's  heir — the  world,  the  world  is  mine ! 

He  sees  mankind  under  various  forms  of  government  and  religion. 
He  holds  intercourse  with  men,  whose  sole  bond  of  union  with  him 
is  their  ardour  in  the  cause  of  science.  On  all  other  points  their 
opinions  differ,  and  even  on  some  of  the  controverted  matters  of 
geology  they  are  ranged  on  opposite  sides.  Hence,  he  is  trained  to 
habits  of  moderation  and  forbearance,  and  learns  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  trammels  of  party. 

Those  ancient  convulsions  to  which  the  globe  has  been  subject, 
and  those  physical  features  which  they  have  impressed  upon  its 
surface,  are  not  confined  within  the  narrow  conventional  limits  of 
tribes  or  nations-;  to  study  them,  he  must  have  a  free  and  unmo- 
lested passage  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Hence,  those 
bad  passions  which  array  nation  against  nation,  injurious  as  they 
are  to  all,  have  this  additional  evil  for  him,  that  they  retard  the 
progress  of  his  science,  which  requires  for  its  developemcnt  nothing 
less  than  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  subjects  of  his  investigations 
arc  so  various,  and  the  questions  to  be  solved  by  him  are  so  com- 
plicated, and  so  connected  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  that  he 
is  prevented  from  devoting  himself  too  exclusively  to  any  one 
branch  of  study;  he  finds  at  every  step  that  he  needs  the  aid  of 
fellow-labourers  in  other  departments  of  the  great  field  of  know- 
ledge. Hence  arise  new  sympathies ;  and  there  are  many  who  can 
enumerate  among  the  advantages  of  geology,  the  warm  and  endur- 
ing friendships  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  In  the  roving  life  of 
the  geologist,  there  are  charms  unconnected  with  those  of  science : 
he  minglea  in  his  rambles  with  men  of  all  ranks,  and  of  various 
cbaracters,  and  thus  gains  an  opportunity  of  studying  human  nature 
whilst  be  obtains  fresh  knowledge  of  his  profession. 

The  personal  adventures  of  a  geologist  would  form  an  amusing 
narrative.  He  is  trudging  along,  dusty  and  weather-beaten,  with 
his  wallet  at  his  back,  and  his  hammer  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  is 
taken  for  a  stone-mason  travelling  in  search  of  work.  In  mining- 
coantriee,  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  quest  of  mines,  and  receives  many 
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temptinjT  offers  of  shares  in  the  "Wheal  Dream,'**  or  the  "  Golden 
Venture;'*'* — he  has  been  watched  as  a  smuggler;  it  is  well  if  ho 
has  not  been  committed  as  a  vagrant,  or  apprehended  as  a  spy,  for 
he  has  been  refused  admittance  to  an  inn,  or  has  been  ushered  into 
the  room  appropriated  to  ostlers  and  postilions.  When  his  fame 
has  spread  among  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  community  of  a 
district  which  ho  has  been  exploring,  and  inquiries  are  made  of  tho 
peasantry  as  to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  great  philosopher  who 
has  been  among  them,  and  with  whom  they  have  become  familiar, 
it  is  found  that  the  importance  attached  by  him  to  shells  and  stones, 
and  such  like  trumpery,  is  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  derangement, 
but  they  speak  with  delight  of  his  affability,  sprightliness,  and  good- 
humour.  They  respect  tho  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  weight  of 
his  hammer,  as  they  point  to  marks  which  he  inflicted  on  the  rocks, 
and  they  recount  with  wonder  his  pedestrian  performances,  and  the 
voracious  appetite  with  which,  at  the  close  of  a  long  day^s  work,  ho 
would  devour  the  coarsest  food  that  was  set  before  him. 

Geology  can  only  be  studied  thus  by  those  who  are  gifted  with 
leisure  and  affluence,  or  by  those  who  follow  it  as  a  profession  ;  but, 
on  a  less  extended  scale,  it  is  available  to  the  man  of  business  and 
tho  man  of  humble  income.  The  rich  and  the  unemployed  will 
find  in  it  a  substitute  for  those  artificial  excitements,  those  frivolous 
and  often  vitiating  and  ruinous  pursuits  to  which  they  are  driven 
&s  a  resource  against  eiinui^  and  he  who  is  engaged  in  active  labours 
may  resort  to  it  as  a  relaxation  from  toil  and  care.  If  a  state  of 
total  inactivity  is  unsuitable  for  man,  so  likewise  is  a  state  of  unre- 
mitting labour.  Rest  and  recreation  we  all  require:  change  of 
employment  is  often  equal  to  repose ;  and  where  can  we  find  em- 
ployment or  recreation  so  refreshing  and  invigorating,  both  to  mind 
and  body,  as  this?  What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  exchange 
that  conflict  of  passions  and  interests,  which  beset  the  man  of 
business  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  for  that  calm,  yet  exciting 
interest,  arising  from  converse  with  nature,  and  tho  acquirement 
or  discovery  of  truth? 

Geology  has  fields  of  research  suited  to  every  labourer,  and  to 
every  capacity.  On  some  of  its  investigations,  the  highest  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  the  greatest  acquirements  in  abstract  science, 
may  bo  brought  to  bear,  while  many  of  its  problems  may  be  solved 
by  any  one  who  has  eyes  and  will  make  use  of  them.  Extensive 
travel  is  requisite  to  afford  comprehensive  views  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  and  to  prevent  our  generalizing  from  too  limited  an 
induction;  but  he  whose  travels  are  confined  within  his  native 
country,  or  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  round  his  own  house, 
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may  add  much  to  our  knowledge.  Nor  is  this  class  of  observers  by 
any  means  the  least  useful.  He  who  makes  a  hasty  excursion  through 
a  district,  can  give  but  a  general  outline  of  its  structure,  leaving 
many  important  points  of  detail  to  be  filled  up  by  resident  observers. 
If  we  visit  the  same  cliff  or  the  same  quarry  daily,  for  years,  we 
shall,  at  every  visit,  be  rewarded  with  something  new;  and  there 
are  few  districts  barren  in  objects  of  geological  interest,  however 
deficient  they  may  be  in  the  beauties  of  picturesque  scenery. 


CHAPTER  III. 


7^  discoveries  of  geology  not  opposed  to  revealed  religion, — The  Bible 
contains  the  moral  history  of  man^  not  a  revelation  of  physical 
truth — its  language  with  reject  to  natural  phenomena  is  an 
accommodation  to  popular  notions  and  sensible  appearances,—^ 
A  long  interval  between  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  the 
creation  of  man  not  inconsistent  with  the  Sacred  narrative,--^ 
The  Noachian  deluge — the  marine  remains  of  the  stratified  rocks 
once  erroneously  regarded  as  proofs  of  it — the  diluvial  gravel 
since  referred  to  the  same  event  on  insufficient  evidence — not  all 
contemporaneous — no  proofs  of  its  formation  within  the  human 
era, — There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  food  to  warrant 
the  expectation  of  finding  geological  monuments  of  it. 

We  have  now  enumerated  some  of  the  advantages  of  geology,  and 
some  of  the  pleasures  attending  the  study  of  it ;  and  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  a  science  possessing  such  attractions,  so  important  in 
its  results,  so  fertile  in  new  discoveries,  and  whose  lofty  and  bound* 
less  speculations  possess  an  interest  almost  poetic,  should  be  remark* 
able  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  inspires  its  votaries,  or  that 
their  number  should  daily  increase?  There  are  those,  however, 
who,  admitting  all  that  can  be  urged  in  its  favour,  would  yet  dis* 
suade  us  from  the  study,  as  opposed  to  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  mankind,  by  tending  to  undermine  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
Sacred  records.  To  these  objectors,  whose  motives  we  must  respect 
though  we  cannot  applaud  their  judgment,  we  would  reply,  that 
their  advice  appears  to  argue  a  lurking  distrust  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  profess  to  believe ;  for  it  amounts  to  a  recommendation  that 
we  should  close  a  great  and  important  chapter  in  the  volume  of 
Ood'^s  works,  lest  it  should  be  found  at  variance  with  the  volume  of 
his  Word.  Conflicting  falsehoods  there  may  be;  but  truth  can 
never  be  opposed  to  truth,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  prin- 
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ciples,  and  in  the  means  by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them. 
We  could  never  have  become  acquainted  with  the  relations  of  man 
to  his  Creator,  and  with  God's  Providence  in  his  dealings  with 
man,  which  is  moral  truth,  except  by  means  of  revelation  ;  neither 
in  the  absence  of  a  revelation  of  physical  truth,  can  we  discover 
those  secondary  causes,  by  means  of  which  the  material  world  is 
governed,  except  by  observation,  experiment,  and  induction ;  and  as 
long  as  we  adhere  honestly  to  that  course  we  never  can  arrive  at 
anything  but  truth. 

The  study  of  the  material  world  is  nowhere  prohibited,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  the  express  sanction  of  many  passages  of  Scripture. 
Great,  says  the  Psalmist,  are  the  works  of  the  Lord,  sought  out  of  all 
them  that  have  pleasure  therein;  and  he  never  breathes  more  rap* 
turous  devotion,  nor  rises  to  loftier  strains  of  poetry,   than  when 
expatiating  on  the  beauty  and  the  wonders  of  creation.     It  is  true 
there  are  some  natures  which  convert  into  poison  that  which  to 
others  is  wholesome  nutriment,  and  there  are  some  minds  which 
betray  a  morbid  eagerness  to  dicover  in  every  new  fact  in  physical 
science  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  revelation.     But  are  we  to 
abstain  from  that  which  is  in  itself  good  because  others  pervert  it  to 
eviH     If  we,   from  a  laudable,  though  mistaken  zeal,  abjure  the 
study  of  natural  science,  the  infidel  and  the  sceptic  will  not.     They, 
on  the  contrary,  will  pursue  it  the  more  eagerly  the  more  likely 
they  think  it  to  afford  a  position  from  which  revealed  religion  may 
be  successfully  assaulted.     Surely,  then,   the  believer,  instead  of 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  the  field,  ought  to  consider  the  study 
of  natural  science  an  imperative  duty,  that  he  may  be  able  to  foil 
such  assailants  with  their  own  weapons ;  for  if  he  enter  the  contest, 
as  too  many  injudicious  advocates  have  entered  it,  unacquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  phenomena  bearing  on  the  question,  and 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  he  undertakes  to  solve,  he 
can  only  bring  discredit  on  the  cause  which  he  attempts  to  serve. 
The  assailants  of  revelation  usually  assume,  and  too  many  of  its 
defenders  argue  on  the  assumption,  that  we  have  reason  to  expect 
a  system  of  physical  science   in   the   Sacred   writings;   but   the 
slightest  consideration  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  given, 
must  convince  us  that  such  a  revelation  would  have  been  quite  at 
variance  with  their  professed  object.     That  object  was  to  make  man 
acquainted  with  his  relations  to  his  Creator — with  his  original  state 
— his  present  condition — his  future  hopes.     Such  a  communication 
contained  too  much  that  was  humiliating  to  human  pride,  to  obtain 
a  ready  acceptance,  notwithstanding  the  high  credentials  by  which 
it  was  supported ;  and  to  have  connected  with  it  a  system  of  phy- 
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Bical  Bcience,  opposed  to  tho  prevailing  notions  respecting  the  mate- 
rial world,  instead  of  facilitating  its  reception,  would  have  afforded 
fresh  grounds  for  incredulity,  by  the  announcement  of  facts  appa* 
rently  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Moreover,  to 
have  made  physical  truth  the  subject  of  revelation,  would  have 
destroyed  its  great  use  as  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  and 
would  have  deprived  it  of  its  highest  interest,  by  superseding  all 
discovery,  and  leaving  to  us  only  the  task  of  committing  to  memory 
that  which  was  plainly  recorded. 

The  object  of  Natural  Religion  is  to  trace  the  Author  of  Nature 
in  his  works ;  and  with  this  physical  science  has  an  intimate  con- 
nexion.  The  object  of  Revealed  Religion  is  the  providential  history 
of  man ;  and  with  this  natural  science  has  only  an  incidental  con- 
nexion, arising  out  of  such  physical  facts  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  that  history. 

We  have  already  briefly  noticed  the  manner  in  which  geology 
confirms  and  extends  the  evidences  of  natural  religion.     Before  we 
proceed  to  examine  its  bearings  on  the  few  physical  facts  recorded 
in  the  Inspired  writings,  let  us  consider  the  case   of  astronomy 
with  respect  to  those  writings.     Astronomy  may  be  regarded  as 
a  nearly  perfect  science  ;  and  its  conclusions  rest  upon  a  basis  which 
cannot  be  shaken — mathematical  demonstration,  the  highest  degree 
of  proof  of  which  truth  is  susceptible.     Yet  we  do  not  find  in  the 
Scriptures  the  remotest  hint  by  which  even  a  clue  might  be  obtained 
to  those  great  astronomical  truths,  which  have  been  slowly  and 
laboriously  worked  out  by  the  process  of  observation  and  induction. 
On  the  contrary,  every  notice  of  those  subjects  is  such  as  to  favour 
popular  notions,  derived  from  the  first  sensible  appearances  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.     But  surely  we  are  not  therefore  called 
upon  by  true  religion  to  reject  a  system  of  physical  truth,  founde 
on  the  clearest  demonstration,  any  more  than  we  are  required  by 
sound  philosophy  to  disbelieve  a  revelation  of  moral  truth,  supported 
by  its  appropriate  train  of  moral  evidence  and  credible  testimony. 
Ought  we  not  rather  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  natural  world  are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  proof 
that  the  moral  destiny  of  man  is  all  that  has  been  revealed ;  that 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  material  world  are  left  to  be  disco- 
vered by  human  reason ;  and  that,  when  speaking  incidentally  on 
subjects  connected  with  physical  science,  the  language  of  inspiration 
has  been  accommodated  to  popular  notions  and  sensible  appearances, 
in  the  same  manner  that  when  speaking  of  his  own  incomprehen- 
sible attributes  the  Almighty  has  adopted  language  suited  to  human 
comprehension! 

D  2 
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No  sane  person  would  now  attempt  to  overthrow  the  modern 
system  of  astronomy  by  appeals  to  the  text  of  Scripture.  But 
stronomy  was  not  always  in  its  present  matured  state.  It  has 
been  said  of  our  science  that  it  is  scarcely  yet  out  of  its  cradle ;  and 
its  present  state  may  be  compared  to  that  of  astronomy  when  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo  were  deemed  hostile  to  religion.  But,  after 
all,  the  facts  hitherto  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  geology, 
are  more  in  accordance  with  the  text  of  Scripture  than  are  those  of 
astronomy.  What  can  be  gathered  from  the  brief  account  of  the 
creation  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  more  than  this : 
that  the  world  was  not  self-existent  and  eternal ;  that  it  was  called 
into  being  by  the  fiat  of  an  Almighty  Creator;  and  that,  though  He 
could  have  produced  it  in  an  instant,  clothed,  as  we  now  behold  it, 
with  plants,  and  furnished  with  inhabitants,  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  proceed  gradually  in  the  work  of  creation  ;  and  that  man  was  the 
last,  as  he  is  the  noblest,  of  his  Maker's  works  ?  And  what,  we 
would  again  ask,  is  there  in  the  phenomena  of  geology  inconsistent 
with  this  ?  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  we  see  the  remains  of  the 
earliest  races  of  beings  by  which  the  waters  were  inhabited ;  and 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  whether  there  were  any  animals  of  the  higher  orders 
contemporary,  as  inhabitants  of  the  land,  with  those  marine  races, 
whose  remains  we  find  in  the  ancient  strata,  but  the  recent  origin 
of  man,  as  we  have  before  shown,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  On 
that  point  all  geologists  are  agreed, — those  who  believe  the  Sacred 
records  and  those  who  do  not ;  and,  as  Cuvier  has  said,  we  cannot, 
from  geological  monuments,  date  the  introduction  of  the  human 
race  upon  the  earth  at  a  more  remote  period  than  about  six  thousand 
years  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  gradual  work  of 
creation,  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  arising  out  of  the 
text  itself,  independent  of  any  geological  investigations;  and  though 
the  majority  of  commentators  have  maintained,  that  by  the  days  of 
creation  are  to  be  understood  periods  of  time  equal  to  that  in  which 
the  earth  performs  a  revolution  on  its  axis,  others  have  contended 
that  they  might  be  periods  of  long  and  definite,  though,  to  us, 
unknown  duration. 

But  this  extension  of  the  term  is  by  no  means  necessary ;  for 
the  phenomena  of  geology  may  be  reconciled  with  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  by  the  supposition  that,  after  God  had,  ''  in 
the  beginning,"'  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  a  long,  undefined 
period  may  have  elapsed,  during  which  a  series  of  revolutions  may 
have  taken  place,  which  are  passed  over  in  silence,  as  being  totally 
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unconnected  with  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  that,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  this  period,  the  earth  was  in  the  chaotic  state  described 
in  the  second  verse  of  Genesis ;  and  that,  at  this  point,  the  narrative 
of  the  six  days  of  creation  commences ;  during  which  the  earth  was 
again  restored  to  order,  covered  with  the  existing  races  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  finally  made  the  abode  of  man. 

On  either  interpretation  of  the  term  day^  whether  it  be  restricted 
to  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  be  extended  to  periods  of  definite 
but  unknown  duration,  a  difficulty  will  remain,  connected  rather 
with  astronomy  than  with  geology.  This  difficulty  is,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  received  interpretation,  the  sun  was  not  created  till  the 
fourth  day.  If,  therefore,  the  word  day  is  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  those  days  that  succeeded  the  creation  of  the  sun  must 
have  been  very  different  from  those  that  preceded  that  event ;  and 
if,  by  days,  we  are  to  understand  long  periods,  then,  during  three  of 
those  long  periods,  the  earth  must  have  existed  independent  of  those 
laws  of  gravitation  of  which  the  sun  is,  to  our  system,  the  centre, 
and  not  only  must  it  have  so  existed,  but  during  one  of  those  long 
periods  it  must  have  been  clothed  with  vegetation,  "  herb  yielding 
seed,  and  fruit-tree  bearing  fruit,"*^  without  the  aid  of  solar  influence. 
But  this  difficulty  will  be  removed  by  adopting  the  interpretation 
Buggested  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  Bridgeicater  Treatise;  that  the 
Bun  and  moon  were  not  called  into  existence  on  the  fourth  day; 
that  they  were  then  prepared  and  ordained  to  certain  offices  of  high 
importance  to  mankind,  who  were  shortly  to  be  created.  According 
to  this  interpretation,  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  declared  in  the  first 
verse  to  have  been  created  by  God  in  the  beginning,  mean  the 
universe,  including  the  sidereal  systems,  with  the  planets  and  their 
satellites;  the  earth  being  specially  mentioned,  as  the  subsequent 
Bcene  of  those  creative  operations  which  were  about  to  be  described. 
A  long,  undefined  period,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  between 
this  primitive  creation  and  the  present  order  of  things,  is  supposed 
to  have  terminated ;  and  with  it  to  have  terminated  a  long  series  of 
geological  epochs.  This  would  be  the  commencement,  or  evening, 
of  the  first  day,  when  the  earth  lay  in  confusion  and  emptiness,  the 
wreck  and  ruins  of  a  former  state,  involved  in  temporary  darkness 
and  a  temporary  state  of  submergence.  The  work  of  the  first  morn- 
ing was  to  dispel  the  darkness  that  overspread  the  ancient  earth. 
On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  commanded  to  be  gathered  into 
one  place  and  the  dry  land  to  appear;  but  neither  land  nor  waters 
are  said  to  have  been  created  on  that  day.  The  same  interpretation 
may  be  applied  to  the  fourteenth  and  four  following  verses ;  what 
is  there  stated  respecting  the  celestial  luminaries  appearing  to  be 
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spoken  without  any  regard  to  their  real  importance  in  the  universe, 
but  solely  with  reference  to  our  planet  and  the  human  race.  Liji^ht 
may  have  been  re*admitted  to  the  earth  on  the  first  day,  the  exciting 
cause  of  light  Remaining  obscured  by  mists  which  hung  over  the 
earth,  and  the  further  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  fourth 
day,  may  have  caused  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  re-appear  in  the 
firmament,  and  to  assume  their  new  relations  to  the  human  race 
and  the  re-constructed  earth. 

The  declaration,  in  this  place,  that  God  made  them,  will  then 
merely  be  a  repetition  and  amplification  of  part  of  the  first  verse, 
intended  to  warn  the  Israelites  against  that  early  and  prevalent  super- 
stition which  led  to  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven.  These 
explanations,  by  which  the  letter  of  the  text  of  Genesis  is  reconciled 
with  geological  phenomena,  are  supported  by  Dr.  Buckland,  by  the 
authority  of  Hebrew  critics,  and  of  several  learned  and  pious  divines. 
He  further  shows  that  it  had  long  been  a  question  among  theologians, 
whether  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  ought  to  be  considered,  prospec- 
tively, as  a  summary  announcement  of  that  creation,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  the  records  of  the  six  successive  days,  or  as  an 
abstract  statement,  that  the  universe  was  created  by  God,  without 
defining  the  period  when  that  creation  took  place ;  and  it  is  also 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  at 
Oxford,  that,  in  some  old  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  in  which 
there  is  no  division  into  verses,  there  is  a  break  at  the  end  of  what 
is  now  the  second  verse ;  and  that,  in  Luther's  Bible,  (Wittenberg, 
1557,)  there  is,  moreover,  the  figure  1  placed  against  the  third 
verse,  as  being  the  beginning  of  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
first  day. 

Referring  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  this  question  more 
fully  discussed;  to  the  interesting  volume  from  which  the  abovo 
abstract  is  taken,  we  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the 
words  with  which  Dr.  Buckland  concludes  his  chapter  on  the 
consistency  of  geological  discoveries  with  sacred  history. 

^^  After  all,''  he  says,  '^  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  question 
is  not  respecting  the  correctness  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  but  of  our 
interpretation  of  it ;  and  still  further  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  object  of  this  account  was  not  to  state  in  what  manner^  but 
by  iohomy  the  world  was  made.  As  the  prevailing  tendency  of  men, 
in  those  early  days,  was  to  worship  the  most  glorious  objects  of 
nature,  namely,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  it  should  seem  to 
have  been  one  important  point  in  the  Mosaic  account  to  guard  the 
Israelites  against  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  around 
them,  by  anqouncing,  that  all  these  magnificent  celestial  bodies  were 
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no  gods,  but  tlio  work  of  one  Almighty  Creator,  to  whom,  alone, 
the  worship  of  mankind  was  due*.**' 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  that  as  regards  the  recent 
origin  of  the  human  race,  the  researches  of  geologists  confirm  the 
Sacred  narrative ;  and  that  the  high  antiquity  which  they  claim  for 
the  globe,  on  the  evidence  of  a  vast  series  of  extinct  races  of  organized 
bodies,  entombed  in  the  earth's  crust,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  literal  interpretation  of  that  narrative,  the  only  remaining 
event  mentioned  in  Scripture  which  can  have  any  connexion  with 
geology  is  the  general  deluge. 

Phenomena  of  two  opposite  kinds  have,  at  different  times,  been 
appealed  to  as  evidences  of  that  event, — the  organic  remains  con- 
tained in  the  stratified  rocks,  and  the  loose  covering  of  gravel,  clay, 
and  sand,  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

When  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  first  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  marine  remains  discovered  gave  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion; some  maintaining  that  they  were  not  real  remains,  but  mere 
sports  of  Nature,  formed  by  what  they  called  a  "plastic  force,^' 
which  had  power,  it  was  said,  to  fashion  stones  into  the  forms  of 
organic  bodies.  Others  contended  that  they  were  the  real  exuviae 
of  animals  that  had  lived  and  died  on  the  spots  where  their  remains 
occurred ;  and  others  again  contended  that  they  were  left  in  their 
present  situations  by  the  Noachian  deluge,  to  the  transient  action 
of  which  they  attributed  the  formation  of  the  stratified  rocks,  in  all 
their  vast  thickness,  with  their  numerous  subdivisions,  and  with  all 
their  successive  groups  of  extinct  races. 

More  than  a  century  was  spent  in  proving  the  animal  origin  of 
these  remains,  and  in  refuting  the  notion  of  their  having  been  pro- 
duced by  a  "  fermentive  process^  or  *'  a  plastic  virtue,"^  and  for 
more  than  another  century  and  a  half,  the  discussion  was  maintained 
whether  they  were  the  remains  of  animals  gradually  accumulated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  subsequently  converted  into  dry  land,  or 
whether  they  were  left  by  the  deluge  of  the  Sacred  writings.  The 
latter  opinion  was  not  finally  abandoned  by  geologists,  till  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  when  Werner,  in  Germany,  and  Smith, 
in  England,  had,  independent  of  each  other,  established  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  stratified  rocks ;  and  Smith  had  proved  that  each 
group  of  strata  is  characterized  by  its  peculiar  group  of  organic 
remains.  The  researches  of  Cuvier  among  the  extinct  animals  of 
the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  wore  likewise  affording 

*  BuCKLAyD*9  Bridgewater  Treatise,  voL  L,  p.  33. 
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additional  proofs  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  strata,  and  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  forms  of  mammalia  imbedded  in  even  these  com- 
paratively modern  rocks,  from  any  forms  now  living  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

About  the  same  time,  the  notice  of  observers  was  attracted  to 
the  water-moved  gravel,  and  other  phenomena  indicating  the  passage 
of  large  bodies  of  water,  at  a  recent  epoch,  over  a  great  part,  not  of 
Europe  only,  but  of  the  Northern  hemisphere.  This  gravel  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  fragments  of  the  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
various  states  of  attrition,  mixed  with  others  which  must  have  been 
drifted  from  a  distance,  and  are  now  found  considerably  to  the  south 
of  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 

Huge  blocks  of  granite  and  other  rocks,  dispersed  through  and 
lying  upon  this  gravel,  are  found  in  situations  far  to  the  south  of 
their  parent-rocks ;  and  have  frequently  been  lodged  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  high  on  the  flanks  of  mountains,  between  which, 
and  the  chains  from  which  they  were  derived,  wide  and  deep  valleys 
intervene.  Bones  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  existing  genera, 
but  of  species  extinct,  or  existing  at  present  only  in  warm  climates, 
are  found  in  this  drifted  matter,  mixed  with  some  that  are  now 
inhabitants  ^f  Europe ;  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  fragments 
of  marine  shells,  of  existing  species,  have  been  discovered  in  it,  ia 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  sometimes  at  considerable 
heights. 

These  evidences  of  diluvial  action  were  next  connected  by 
geologists  with  the  Noachian  deluge,  and  with  much  greater  proba- 
bility than  the  stratified  rocks  which  had  been  referred  to  that  event. 
This  hypothesis,  first  propounded  by  De  Luc  and  other  observers, 
was  warmly  taken  up  by  Dr.  Buckland,  who  gave  to  this  transported 
gravel  the  name  of  diluvium.  The  new  diluvial  theory  obtained 
the  support  and  sanction  of  Cuvier,  and  soon  became  popular  among 
geologists.  There  were  some  few,  however,  who  ventured  to  dissent 
from  it  even  during  the  height  of  its  popularity,  objecting  to  it  that 
it  represented  the  flood  of  the  Scriptures  as  an  impetuous  torrent 
which  had  greatly  modified  the  surface  of  the  earth,  excavating 
valleys,  transporting  immense  blocks  of  rock,  and  covering  hills, 
as  well  as  valleys,  with  vast  accumulations  of  debris;  whereas 
it  should  appear  from  the  brief  narrative  of  that  event  in  Genesis, 
that  the  rise  and  retirement  of  the  waters  were  gradual,  and  even 
that  vegetation  was  not  destroyed  by  them.  It  was  objected,  more- 
over, that  in  the  gravel  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  this  deluge, 
no  human  remains  or  works  of  art  had  ever  been  found,  but  only 
the  remains  of  dnimals,  a  large  proportion  of  which  belonged  to 
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extinct  species.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  tertiary  strata  extended, 
it  was  seen  that  lacustrine  and  marine  deposits,  of  gradual  accumu- 
lation, and  belonging  to  different  epochs,  had  been  confounded  with 
this  diluvium.  There  appeared,  too,  reason  for  supposing  that  some 
of  the  extinct  volcanic  cones  of  central  France,  and  some  of  the 
minor  cones  on  the  flanks  of  Etna,  were  formed  at  an  era  more 
remote  than  that  of  the  historic  deluge,  or  the  human  race ;  and 
they  exhibited  no  traces  of  diluvial  action,  though  consisting  of  loose 
flcorise  and  sand,  which  could  not,  for  a  moment,  have  resisted  the 
rush  of  a  violent  flood.  The  investigations,  moreover,  of  Elie  de 
Beaumont  showed  that  the  mountain-chains  of  Europe  had  been 
elevated  at  several  distinct  epochs ;  and  geologists  began  to  connect 
the  superficial  gravel  with  these  periods  of  elevation,  supposing  that, 
in  some  cases,  it  had  been  shot  off  the  flanks  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tains during  their  elevation,  or  that  the  violent  agitation  into 
which  parts  of  the  ocean  had  been  thrown  by  the  sudden  upheaving 
of  its  bed,  had  given  rise  to  great  waves  which  had  rushed  over  the 
land. 

The  hypothesis  which  attributed  all  the  superficial  gravel  in  the 
world  to  one  event,  and  that  the  Noachican  deluge,  was  abandoned 
successively  by  those  who,  for  a  time,  had  been  some  of  its  most 
zealous  supporters.  Professor  Sedgwick  renounced  it  from  the 
chair  of  the  Geological  Society,  in  the  year  1831,  in  the  following 
words : — 

^^  Bearing  upon  this  difficult  question,  there  is,  I  think,  one  great 
negative  conclusion  now  incontestibly  established, — that  the  vast 
masses  of  diluvial  gravel  scattered  almost  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  do  not  belong  to  one  violent  and  transitory  period.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  most  unwarranted  conclusion  when  we  assumed  the  con- 
temporaneity of  all  the  superficial  gravel  upon  the  earth.  We  saw 
the  clearest  traces  of  diluvial  action,  and  we  had,  in  our  Sacred  his- 
tories, the  record  of  a  general  deluge.  On  this  double  testimony, 
we  gave  unity  to  a  vast  succession  of  phenomena,  not  one  of  which 
we  perfectly  comprehended,  and  under  the  name  of  diluvium  we 
classed  them  all  together. 

"  To  seek  the  light  of  physical  truth,  by  reasoning  of  this  kind, 
is,  in  the  language  of  Bacon,  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead,  and 
will  ever  end  in  erroneous  induction.  Our  errors  were,  however, 
natural,  and  of  the  same  kind  which  led  many  excellent  observers 
of  a  former  century  to  refer  all  the  secondary  formations  of  geology 
to  the  Noachian  deluge.  Having  been  a  believer,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  a  propagator  of  what  I  now  regard  as  a  philosophic  heresy, 
and  having  more  than  once  been  quoted  for  opinions  I  do  not  now 
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maintain,  I  think  it  right,  as  one  of  my  last  acts  before  I  quit  this 
chair,  thus  publicly  to  read  my  recantation. 

"  We  ought,  indeed,  to  have  paused,  before  we  first  adopted  the 
diluvial  theory,  and  referred  all  our  old  superficial  gravel  to  the 
action  of  the  Mosaic  flood.  For  of  man,  and  the  works  of  his 
bands,  we  have  not  yet  found  a  single  trace  among  the  remnants  of 
a  former  world  entombed  in  these  ancient  deposits.  In  classing 
together  distant  unknown  formations  under  one  name;  in  giving 
them  a  simultaneous  origin ;  and  in  determining  their  date,  not  by 
the  organic  remains  we  had  discovered,  but  by  those  we  expected 
hypothetically  hereafter  to  discover  in  them;  we  have  given  one 
more  example  of  the  passion  with  which  the  mind  fastens  upon 
general  conclusions,  and  of  the  readiness  Mrith  which  it  leaves  the 
consideration  of  unconnected  truths. 

^'  Are,  then,  the  facts  of  our  science  opposed  to  the  Sacred 
records?  And  do  we  deny  the  reality  of  an  historic  deluge!  I 
utterly  reject  such  an  inference.  Moral  and  physical  truth  may 
partake  of  a  common  essence,  but,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  their 
foundations  are  independent,  and  have  not  one  common  element. 
And  in  the  narrations  of  a  great  fatal  catastrophe  handed  down  to 
us,  not  in  our  Sacred  books  only,  but  in  the  traditions  of  all  nations, 
there  is  not  a  word  to  justify  us  in  looking  to  any  mere  physical 
monuments  as  the  intelligible  records  of  that  event :  such  monu- 
ments, at  least,  have  not  yet  been  found,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
intended  that  they  ever  should  be  found.  If,  however,  we  should 
hereafter  discover  the  skeletons  of  ancient  tribes,  and  the  works  of 
ancient  art,  buried  in  the  superficial  detritus  of  any  large  region  of 
the  earth ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may  speculate  about  their 
stature,  and  their  manners,  and  their  numbers,  as  we  now  speculate 
among  the  disinterred  ruins  of  an  ancient  city. 

*'  We  might,  I  think,  rest  content  with  such  a  general  answer 
as  this.  But  we  may  advance  one  step  further, — History  is  a  con- 
tinued record  of  passions  and  events  unconnected  with  the  enduring 
laws  of  mere  material  agents.  The  progress  of  physical  induction, 
on  the  contrary,  leads  us  on  to  discoveries,  of  which  the  mere  light 
of  history  would  not  indicate  a  single  trace.  But  the  facts  recorded 
in  history  may  sometimes,  without  confounding  the  nature  of  moral 
and  physical  truth,  he  brought  into  a  general  accordance  with  the 
known  phenomena  of  nature;  and  such  general  accordance  I  affirm 
there  is,  between  our  historical  traditions  and  the  phenomena  of 
geology.  Both  tell  us,  in  a  language  easily  understood,  though 
written  in  far  difierent  characters,  that  man  is  a  recent  sojourner  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.    Again,  though  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
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certain  traces  of  any  great  diluvial  catastrophe,  which  we  can  affima 
to  be  within  the  human  period;  we  have,  at  least,  shown  that 
paroxysms  of  internal  energy,  accompanied  by  the  elevation  of 
mountain-chains,  and  followed  by  mighty  waves  desolating  whole 
regions  of  the  earth,  were  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  nature.  And 
what  has  happened  again  and  again,  from  the  mostancient  up  to  the 
most  modem  periods  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  may  have 
happened  once  during  the  few  thousand  years  that  man  has  bee^ 
living  on  its  surface.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  away  all  anterior 
incredibility  from  the  fact  of  a  recent  deluge ;  and  we  have  prepared 
the  mind,  doubting  about  the  truth  of  things  of  which  it  knows  not 
either  the  origin  or  the  end,  for  the  adoption  of  this  fact  on  the 
weight  of  historic  testimony  */' 

Dr.  Buckland  himself  has,  at  length,  abandoned  the  theory^ 
which,  through  him,  obtained  so  much  celebrity.  We  will  give  his 
recantation,  likewise,  in  his  own  words,  taken  from  a  note  on  this 
subject  in  his  Bridgeteater  Treatise. 

"  The  evidence  which  I  collected  in  my  Reliquice  Diluviana, 
1823,  shows  that  one  of  the  last  great  physical  events  which  have 
affected  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  a  violent  inundation,  which 
overwhelmed  great  part  of  the  Northern  hemisphere;  and  that  this 
event  was  followed  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  species  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds  which  had  inhabited  these  regions  in  thp 
period  immediately  preceding  it.  I  also  ventured  to  apply  the  name 
diluvium  to  the  superficial  beds  of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand,  which 
appear  to  have  been  produced  by  this  great  irruption  of  water. 

^'  The  description  of  the  facts  that  form  the  evidence  presented  in 
thifl  volume,  is  kept  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
event  attested  by  them  with  any  deluge  recorded  in  history.  Dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  since  the  publication  of  this  work, 
show  that  many  of  the  animals  therein  described,  existed  during 
more  than  one  geological  period,  preceding  the  catastrophe  by  which 
they  were  extirpated.  Hence,  it  seems  probable,  that  the  event  in 
question  was  the  last  of  the  many  geological  revolutions  that  have 
been  produced  by  violent  irruptions  of  water,  rather  than  by 
the  comparatively  tranquil  inundation  described  in  the  Inspired 
narrative. 

^^  It  has  been  justly  argued  against  the  attempt  to  identify  these 
two  great  historical  and  natural  phenomena,  that,  as  the  rise  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mosaic  deluge  is  represented  to  have  been  gradual,  and 
of  short  duration,  they  would  have  produced  comparatively  little 

•  Sedgwick's   Anniversary   Address,  1831; — Proceedings   of  the    Geological 
Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  313. 
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change  on  the  surface  of  the  country  overflowed.  The  large  prepon- 
derance of  extinct  species  among  the  animals  we  find  in  caves,  and 
in  superficial  deposits  of  diluvium,  and  the  non-discovery  of  human 
bones  along  with  them,  afibrd  other  strong  reasons  for  referring  these 
species  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.  This  important 
point,  however,  Mnnot  be  considered  as  completely  settled,  till  more 
detailed  investigations  of  the  newest  members  of  the  Pliocene,  and 
of  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations  shall  have  taken  place.^ 

If,  then,  we  be  asked,  are  there  no  traces  upon  the  earth  of  the 
deluge  of  the  Inspired  writings?  we  can  only  reply,  in  the  words 
above  quoted  from  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  none  have  yet  been 
found,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  not  intended  that  they  ever  should  be 
found;  or  we  may  adopt  the  argument  respecting  the  Mosaic 
deluge  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lyell,  who 
denies  that  there  are  sufficient  geological  data  for  inferring  that 
instantaneous  upheavement  of  mountain-chains,  and  of  great  waves 
arising  therefrom,  which  are  considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  to 
have  removed  the  anterior  incredibility  of  an  historic  deluge.'*^ 

*'  I  may  observe,''  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  that  the  reasoning  above 
alluded  to  seems  to  proceed  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  the 
flood  of  Noah  was  brought  about  by  natural  causes;  just  as  some 
writers  have  contended  that  a  volcanic  eruption  was  the  instrument 
employed  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  If  we  believe  the 
flood  to  have  been  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  natural  world,  requiring  a  miraculous  intervention  of  Divine 
power,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  credibility  of  such  an  event  can- 
not be  enhanced  by  any  series  of  inundations,  however  analogous,  of 
which  the  geologist  may  imagine  that  he  has  discovered  the  proofs. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  considered  the  flood,  when  its 
universality,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  is  insisted  upon,  as 
a  preternatural  event,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophical  inquiry^ 
whether  as  to  the  causes  employed  to  produce  it,  or  the  effects  likely 
to  result  from  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear,  that  they  who  are 
desirous  of  pointing  out  the  coincidence  of  geological  phenomena 
with  the  occurrence  of  such  a  general  catastrophe,  must  neglect  no 
one  of  the  circumstances  enumerated  in  the  Mosaic  history,  least  of 
all,  so  remarkable  a  fact,  as  that  the  olive  remained  standing  while 
the  waters  were  abating*.'' 

AVe  trust  enough  has  now  been  advanced  to  convince  the  most 
timid  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  for  the  cause  of  revealed 
religion  from  the  investigations  of  geologists,  though  they  ascribe  to 
the  earth  a  higher  antiquity  than  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  it, 

*  Principles  qf  Geology,    4Ui  cditiou^  vol.  iv.,  p.  219. 
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in  consequence,  as  we  conceive,  of  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  thd 
first  two  verses  of  the  Bible;  or,  though  they  declare  that  they  have 
not  seen  on  the  earth'^s  surface,  any  traces  of  a  general  deluge.  No 
uneasiness  is  now  felt,  because  the  language  of  Scripture,  with 
respect  to  astronomical  phenomena,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  universe.  The  expla-* 
nation  offered,  in  that  case,  by  commentators  on  the  Bible,  is  that 
*^  the  Sacred  writers  were  not  inspired  to  speak  of  natural  things 
with  philosophical  exactness,  but  were  left  to  use  popular  language, 
and  to  discourse  of  them  according  to  their  appearances*,^  and  the 
only  reason  that  any  alarm  is  felt  at  the  wonders  brought  to  light 
by  geology,  is  their  novelty.  When  they  shall  have  had  the  sanc-i 
tion  of  another  century,  or  even  less,  they  will  not  be  deemed  more 
dangerous  to  religion  than  the  discoveries  of  Newton, 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  commence  an  elementary  treatise 
with  an  historical  account  of  the  science  which  forms  the  subject  of 
it.  Following  this  course,  we  should  now  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  geology,  commencing  ab  oto  with  the 
cosmological  opinions  of  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  Brahmins  of 
India,  and  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  founded  on  the  obvious  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  marine 
shells  in  situations  remote  from  the  sea.  We  should  then  pro-* 
ceed  to  show  how,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  overthrown 
by  barbarians,  geology — such  as  it  was — took  refuge  in  Arabia; 
and  how,  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  it  first  re-appeared 
in  Italy,  whence  we  should  trace  its  progress  into  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany.  We  should  expose  the  folly,  thougli  it 
passed  for  wisdom  in  its  day,  of  the  cosmological  dreams  of 
Burnet,  Whiston,  and  Buffon.  We  should  show  how  Werner 
advanced,  and  how  he  retarded,  the  progress  of  geological  know* 
ledge,  and  should  enter  into  a  history  of  the  controversies  which 
agitated  the  rival  schools  of  Freyberg  and  Edinburgh ;  in  which  the 
names  of  Neptune  and  Vulcan,  of  Werner  and  Hutton,  were  the 
watchwords  and  the  rallying  cries, — controversies  which,  to  the 
scandal  of  science,  were  conducted,  not  in  the  calm  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  but  with  all  the  warmth  and  intemperance,  and 
bitterness,  of  a  borough  election,  or  a  vestry  squabble.  We  should 
then  detail  the  labours  and  noble  generalizations  of  Smith  and 
Cuvier,  and  advert  to  that  grand  epoch  in  the  science,  the  formation 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London;  when  wearied  with  the  Nep- 
tunian controversy,  geologists  became  convinced  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  arrived,  when  they  could  form  a  true  theory  of  the  earth ; 

*  Scott's  B'Me,    Note  on  Genesis  L  10. 
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but  that  they  must  be  contented,  for  a  long  time,  to  devote  theni^ 
selves  to  the  observation  of  facts  and  the  accumulation  of  data  for 
future  generalizations ;  and  we  should  then  point  out  the  mighty 
results  which  have  followed  from  a  steady  perseverance  in  this 
system,  during  thirty  years,  so  that  the  progress  of  geology  has,  by 
these  means,  been  greater  during  that  period,  than  during  the  three 
centuries  which  preceded  it.  But  to  commence  a  work  professing 
to  teach  the  elements  of  geology,  or  of  any  science,  with  a  history  of 
its  rise  and  progress,  appears  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
because  it  supposes,  in  those  who  are  addressed,  a  ^certain  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  very  subject  they  require  to  learn.  Our 
object  is  to  guide  our  readers  into  the  plain  and  straight-forward 
road  to  geological  truth,  by  setting  before  them  the  real  discoveries 
of  the  science ;  and,  surely,  that  object  is  not  likely  to  be  advtaced 
by  first  leading  them  aside  into  every  by-path  of  error  in  which  they 
can  possibly  lose  their  way,  recounting  all  the  absurdities  into 
which  men  fell,  when,  giving  rein  to  the  imagination,  they  con- 
structed systems  of  cosmogony,  upon  the  foundation  of  a  few  ill- 
observed  facts,  and  often  without  the  observation  of  any  facts  at 
all.  Our  object  is  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  light  at  present  possessed 
by  geologists,  and  it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  time  to  show  how, 
and  how  long,  they  groped  about  in  darkness,  before  they  found 
that  light. 

We  agree  with  Professor  Phillips,  that  *'  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  opinions  in  geologj'  may  be  useful  as  a  warning  to  men 
advanced  in  geological  inquiries  not  to  reason  upon  assumptions 
while  facts  remain  to  be  explored,  and  to  repress  that  impatience  of 
spirit,  which  ever  seeks  to  anticipate  observation  by  the  efforts  of 
invention :  but  that  the  student  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  in 
impartial  ignorance  of  these  conflicting  hjrpotheses,  which  are  apt  to 
fascinate  the  young  and  imaginative  mind*.**'  We  shall,  therefore, 
defer  for  the  present,  or  wholly  omit,  a  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  geology;  and  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  earth^s  crust  is  composed,  and  of  the  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged. 

•  PuiLLtPs^s  Guide  to  Geology^  p.  5. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Materials  compomig  the  crust  of  tht  earth. — Simple  bodies^their 
mode  of  combination — defnit  e  proportions — chemical  nomencla- 
ture.— Simple  minerals  as  distinguished  from  simple  bodies. — • 
The  gases — oxygen^^hydrogen — nitrogen — chlorine— fluorine. 


Although  it  Ib  not  necessary  for  a  geologist  to  be  profoundly  versed 
in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  yet  a  certain  general  acquaintance 
with  those  sciences  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  his  own.  It  will  therefore  be  our  endeavour,  in  the  present 
chapter,  to  communicate  to  the  geological  student  something  of  this 
necessary  chemical  and  mineralogical  knowledge. 

The  chemist  divides  all  material  substances  into  two  classes,--' 
simple  and  compound.  Simple,  or  elementary  substances,  are  those 
out  of  which  nothing  different  from  themselves  can  be  obtained;  they 
contain  but  one  kind  of  ponderable  matter.  Compound  bodies  are 
those  which  contain  two  or  more  elements.  We  are  at  present 
acquainted  with  but  fifty-four  bodies  to  which  the  title  of  elementary 
can  be  accorded,  and  out  of  their  combinations  arises  all  that  variety 
of  known  substances  existing  in  the  earth.  The  list  of  simple  bodies 
.  is  liable  to  continual  fluctuations,  occasioned  by  the  advance  of 
chemical  science.  Many  simple  bodies  have  been  discovered  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  more  may  be  expected  to  be  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  supposed  elementary  substances  have, 
during  the  same  period,  been  proved  to  be  compounds;  and,  even 
now,  the  chemist  entertains  suspicions  of  the  compound  nature  of 
some  bodies,  which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  the  resources  of  che^ 
mical  analysis  to  decompose  them.  These  fifty-four  bodies  are  called 
the  simple  ponderables; — simple,  because  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
reduce  them  to  more  simple  forms,  ponderable,  because,  even  in  their 
most  attenuated  state,  they  possess  sensible  weight.  Hydrogen,  which 
is  perfectly  invisible,  and  the  lightest  substance  known,  may  be 
confined  in  proper  vessels,  and  the  weight  of  even  a  cubic  inch  of  it 
may  be  detected  by  delicate  balances.  If  light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
be  really  material  substances,  and  not  rather  the  effects  of  certain 
motions,  or  affections  of  matter,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  weight, 
or,  at  least,  if  they  possess  any,  we  are  unable  to  discover  it,  by  the 
most  nicely-constructed  balances.  And  yet  they  appear  to  be  acted 
on  by  some  of  the  same  powers,  under  some  of  the  same  laws,  to 
which  matter  is  subject,  and  the  phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise 
may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  extremely  subtle 
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forms  of  matter.     On  this  supposition,  they  have  received  the  name 
of  the  imponderables. 

Matter  presents  itself  to  our  observation  under  three  forms,— 
the  solid^  the  Jluidy  and  the  gaaeoWy  or  aeriform.  Solids,  are  bodies 
whose  particles  are  prevented,  by  what  is  called  the  attraction  of 
cohesion^  from  moving  freely  among  themselves.  Fluids,  are  bodies 
whose  component  particles  are  free  to  move  upon  one  another,  with 
very  slight  friction.  Aeriform  bodies,  are  lighter  than  solids  and 
fluids,  and  their  particles  appear  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  cohesion. 
Such  bodies  are  called  elastic  fluids,  because  they  yield  readily  to 
pressure,  and  expand  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Non-elastic 
fluids  do  not  yield  perceptibly  to  ordinary  pressure^  nor  do  they  dilate 
perceptibly  on  its  removal. 

Solids  may  be  converted  into  fluids,  and  fluids  into  gaseous  bodies, 
by  the  agency  of  heat, — as  when  ice  or  lead  is  melted,  or  mercury 
converted  into  vapour,  or  water  into  steam;  and  difierent  substances 
require  different  temperatures  for  the  production  of  these  changes. 
Aeriform  bodies  which  can  be  condensed  by  cold  and  pressure  into 
fluids,  are  called  vapours;  others  are  permanently  elastic,  and  by  no 
degree  of  cold  or  pressure  can  they  be  converted  into  a  less  attenuated 
form.  To  these  only,  is  the  term  gases  properly  applied.  Oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  are  gases.  Chlo- 
rine, at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  vapour,  which  may  be  compressed 
into  a  fluid;  and  water,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a  fluid,  is 
converted,  by  the  addition  of  heat,  into  a  vapour. 

SIMPLE  BODIES. 

The  fifty-four,  or  fifty-five*,  elementary  bodies,  at  present  known, 
may  be  conveniently  classed  under  the  following  heads: 

Five  gases  or  vapours: — Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine, 
and  fluorine. 

Seven  non-metallic  solids  and  fluids: — Sulphur,  phosphorus,  sele- 
nium, iodine,  bromine,  boron,  and  carbon. 

Three  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalis: — Potassium,  sodium,  and 
lithium. 

Four  metallic  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths: — Barium,  strontium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium. 

Six  metallic  bases  of  the  earths: — Aluminum,  silicum,  yttrium, 
glucinum,  zirconium,  and  thorium. 

Twenty-nine,  or  thirty,  metals,  whose  combinations  with  oxygen 
produce  neither  alkalis  nor  earths :— * 

*  A  metal|  called  Lantanium,  was  discovered  by  Mosander,  in  1838. 
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1  Manganese,  11  (Jranium,  21  Mercury, 

2  Iron,  12  Columbium,  22  Silver, 

3  Zinc,  13  Nickel,  23  Gold, 

4  Tin,  14  Cobalt,  24  Platinum, 
6  Cadmium,  15  Cerium,  25  Palladium, 

6  Arsenic,  16  Titanium,  26  Rhodium, 

7  Molybdenum,  17  Bismuth,  27  Osmium, 

8  Chromium,  18  Copper,  28  Iridium, 

9  Tungstenum,  19  Tellurium,  29  Vanadium. 

10  Antimony,  20  Lead, 

Of  these  metals,  the  first  five  decompose  water  at  a  red  heat. 
The  next  fifteen  do  not  decompose  water  at  any  temperature,  and 
their  oxides  are  not  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  sole  action 
of  heat.     The  oxides  of  the  rest  are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat. 

A  glance  at  the  above  list  of  elementary  bodies  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  larger  proportion  of  them  are  of  a  metallic  nature. 
Metals  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters: — they  are  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  and  of  caloric,  or  heat.  When  their  combi- 
nations with  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  or  other  similar  substances, 
are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery,  the  metals 
always  appear  at  the  negative  pole,  and  hence  are  said  to  he  positive 
electrics.  They  are  opaque,  not  permitting  the  passage  of  light, 
even  when  reduced  to  thin  leaves.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  good 
reflectors  of  light,  and  have  the  well-known  peculiar  lustre,  called 
the  metallic. 

All  the  elementary  bodies  enter  into  the  composition  of  that  great 
variety  of  minerals  and  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  com- 
posed ;  some  of  them  occurring  in  the  greatest  abundance,  others 
being  exceedingly  rare.  Those  which  are  most  abundant,  are  usually 
found  in  combination,  seldom  in  an  elementary  form.  Oxygen,  the 
most  abundant  of  all,  does  not  occur  in  nature  except  in  combination ; 
and  palladium,  one  of  the  most  rare,  is  only  met  with  in  the  metallic 
state.  Few  of  the  elementary  bodies  are  ever  found  uncombined. 
The  following  are  all  that  are  ever  so  found,  and  then  only  in  small 
quantities : — Carbon  occurs  pure,  only  in  the  diamond.  Native,  or 
pure  sulphur,  is  exhaled  from  volcanos.  Gold,  silver,  palladium, 
platinum,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  arsenic, 
are  the  only  metals  that  have  been  found  in  the  metallic  state. 

Chemical  Combinations.  Notwithstanding  the  tendency  to 
combination  which  subsists  among  the  elementary  bodies,  the  sub- 
stances produced  by  their  combinations  are  neither  so  complex,  nor 
so  numerous,  as  might  be  supposed.  Few  minerals  contain  more 
than  five  or  six  elementary  constituents,  and  many  contain  only  two 
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or  three.  If,  indeed,  the  affinity,  or  disposition  to  combine,  were 
equally  great  between  every  two  of  the  simple  bodies,  there  might, 
of  course,  be  as  many  minerals  as  there  are  possible  combinations 
between  fifty-four  different  numbers;  and  if  they  combined  in  all 
proportions,  the  number  of  minerals  would  be  endless;  but  the  affi- 
nities vary  in  degree,  so  that  those  substances  between  which  the 
strongest  affinities  subsist  combine,  and  thus  prevent  combinations 
between  those  possessing  more  feeble  affinities;  and  some  of  the 
elementary  bodies  have  no  affinity  for  each  other,  and  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  made  to  combine.  Thus,  the  affinity  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  alkalis  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  they  can  be  separated  from  it ;  or,  when  separated,  pre- 
served long  in  that  state.  Gold  and  platinum,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  so  weak  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  the  ores  of  those  metals 
never  occur  as  oxides. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  important  law  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, which  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  limiting  the  number  of 
compound  bodies, — namely,  that  in  all  bodies  which  are  not  mere 
mechanical  mixtures,  but  chemical  combinations,  the  ingredients 
of  which  they  are  composed  always  unite  in  definite  and  invariable 
proportions. 

Thus,  hydrogen,  which  is  the  lightest  of  all  bodies,  combines 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of  oxygen  to  form  water ;  and  this  is 
the  lowest  proportion  in  which  oxygen  enters  into  combination^ 
Taking,  then,  hydrogen  as  unity,  the  combining  proportion  of  oxygen 
will  be  8,  and  the  combining  proportion  of  water  will  be  8  + 19  or  9. 
The  combining  proportion  of  bodies  is  sometimes  called  their  atomic 
toeight^  or  their  representativs  number^  or  equivalent.  Again,  oxygen 
and  calcium  combine  in  no  other  proportion  than,  oxygen  8  parts  * 
+ calcium  20  parts  =  28  oxide  of  calcium,  or  lime.  When  a  body 
combines  with  another  in  more  than  one  proportion,  the  proportion 
in  each  successive  compound  is  an  even  multiple  of  the  lowest  com- 
bining proportion.  Thus  sulphur  combines  with  oxygen  in  two 
proportions:— 

1  Sulphur  16  parts  +  oxygen   8  parts  =  24  salphurous  acid. 

2  Sulphur  16  parts  +  oxygen  16  parts  =  32  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  afford  another  exemplification  of  this  law 
of  chemical  combination.     They  form  five  different  compounds: — 

1  Nitrogen  14  parts  +  oxygen  8  ports  =  22  nitrous  oxide. 

2  — .     14  16  =  30  nitric  oxide. 

3        14  —  24  =38  hyponitrons  acid. 

4       14  32  =46  nitrous  acid. 

5  — —     14  ^—  40  =54  nitric  acid« 

*  Farts  always  mean  parts  by  weight. 
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Binary  compounds  are  substances  composed  of  two  elementary 
bodies  united  in  definite  proportions,  which  are  well  known  and 
inyariable.  The  binary  compounds  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  are,  alkalis,  earths,  metallic  oxides,  alloys  or 
combinations  of  metals  in  their  metallic  state,  acids,  sulphurets  or 
combinations  of  bodies  with  sulphur,  and  carburets  or  compounds 
of  bodies  with  carbon ;  and  when  these  binary  compounds  unite, 
they  unite,  like  the  simple  bodies,  in  definite  proportions.  Lime  is 
a  binary  compound,  consisting  of  calcium  20  parts + oxygen  8  parts 
=28  lime,  or  oxide  of  calcium*  Carbonic  acid  is  likewise  a  binary 
compound,  consisting  of  carbon  6+ oxygen  16  (two  proportions)  =3 
22  carbonic  acid,  and  these  numbers  28  and  22  are  the  proportions 
in  which  these  two  binary  compounds,  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  unite 
to  form  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  every  50  grains  of  which  there  are 
28  of  lime  and  22  of  carbonic  acid.  Now,  though  carbonate  of 
lime  is  a  compound  of  two  binary  compounds,  it  contains  but  three 
elementary  substances,  calcium,  oxygen,  and  carbon.  It  is,  there- 
fore, called  a  ternary  compound.  This  is  a  very  extensive  and 
important  class  of  bodies,  comprehending  most  of  those  substances 
termed  salts. 

Chemical  Nomenclature.  It  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  say 
something  respecting  the  modem  system  of  chemical  nomenclature; 
and  Dr.  Tumer^s  explanation  of  it  is  so  clear  and  elegant,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  concise,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  either  to 
attempt  an  abridgment  of  it,  or  to  offer  any  sketch  of  our  own. 
** Chemistry,^  he  says,  ''is  indebted  for  its  nomenclature  to  the 
labours  of  four  celebrated  chemists,  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  Guyton- 
Morveau,  and  Fourcroy.  The  principles  which  guided  them  in  its 
construction  are  exceedingly  simple  and  ingenious.  The  known 
elementary  substances,  and  the  more  familiar  compound  ones,  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  appellations  which  general  custom  had  assigned 
them.  The  newly-discovered  elements  were  named  after  some 
striking  property.  Thus,  as  it  was  supposed  that  acidity  was  always 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  '  vital  air^  discovered  by  Priestley  and 
Scheele,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  oxygen^  derived  from  the  Greek 
words  signifying  generator  of  acid;  and  they  called  'inflammable 
air'  hydrogen^  from  the  circumstance  of  its  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  water. 

^'  Compounds  of  which  oxygen  forms  a  part,  were  called  acidt^ 
or  oxideBy  accordingly  as  they  do  or  do  not  possess  acidity.  An 
oxide  of  iron,  or  copper,  signifies  a  combination  of  those  metals 
with  oxygen     hich  has  no  acid  properties.    The  name  of  an  acid 
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was  derived  from  the  substance  acidified  by  the  oxygen,  to  which 
was  added  the  termination  ic.  Thus,  sulphuric  and  carbont(?  acids, 
signify  acid  compounds  of  sulphur  and  carbon  with  oxygen  gas.  If 
sulphur,  or  any  other  body,  should  form  two  acids,  that  which  con* 
tains  the  least  quantity  of  oxygen  is  made  to  terminate  in  oiUy  as 
sulphurous  acid.  The  termination  in  uret  was  intended  to  denote 
combinations  of  the  simple  non-metallic  substances,  either  with  ono 
another,  with  a  metal,  or  with  a  metallic  oxide.  Sulphtir^^  and 
carbur^  of  iron,  for  example,  signify  compounds  of  sulphur  and 
carbon  with  iron.  The  different  oxides  or  sulphurets  of  the  same 
substance,  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  some  epithet 
which  was  commonly  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  compound, 
such  as  the  black  and  red  oxides  of  iron,  the  black  and  red  sulphurets 
of  mercury.  Though  this  practice  is  still  continued  occasionally, 
it  is  now  more  customary  to  distinguish  degrees  of  oxidation  by 
derivatives  from  the  Greek.  Protoxide  signifies  the  first  degree  of 
oxidation,  deutoxide  the  second,  ^riVoxide  the  third,  and  peroxide 
the  highest.  The  sulphurets,  carburets,  &c.,  of  the  same  substances 
are  designated  in  a  similar  way.  The  combinations  of  acids  with 
alkalis,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides,  were  termed  saltSj  the  names  of 
which  were  so  contrived  as  to  indicate  the  substances  contained  in 
them.  If  the  acidified  substance  contains  a  maximum  of  oxygen, 
the  name  of  the  salt  terminates  in  ate;  if  a  minimum,  the  termina- 
tion ite  is  employed.  Thus  sulpha^^,  phospha^^,  and  arsenia^^  of 
potash,  are  salts  of  sulphuric,  phosphortc,  and  arsenic  acids;  while 
the  terms  sulphtV^,  phospheV^,  and  HTsenite  of  potash,  denote  com- 
binations of  that  alkali  with  the  sulphuroz^s,  phosphoroi^,  and 
9TBemou8  acids. 

*'  The  advantages  of  a  nomenclature  which  disposes  the  different 
parts  of  a  science  in  so  systematic  an  order,  and  gives  such  powerful 
assistance  to  the  memory,  is  incalculable.  The  principle  has  been 
acknowledged  in  all  countries  where  chemical  science  is  cultivated ; 
and  its  minutest  details  have  been  adopted  in  Britain.  It  must  be 
admitted,  indeed,  that  in  some  respects  the  nomenclature  is  defec- 
tive. The  erroneous  idea  of  oxygen  being  the  general  acidifying 
principle,  has  exercised  an  injurious  influence  over  the  whole  struc- 
ture. It  would  have  been  convenient  also  to  have  had  a  different 
name  for  hydrogen.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  a  change;  for 
the  confusion  attending  such  an  innovation  would  more  than  coun- 
terbalance  its  advantages.  The  original  nomenclature,  therefore, 
has  been  preserved,  and  such  additions  have  been  made  to  it  as  the 
progress  of  the  science  rendered  necessary.  The  most  essential 
improvement  has  been  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
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chemical  combination.  The  different  salts  formed  of  the  same  con- 
stituents were  formerly  divided  into  neutral^  super^  and  «t<6-salts. 
They  were  called  neutral,  if  the  acid  and  alkali  are  in  proportion  for 
neutralizing  one  another;  super-salts,  if  the  acid  prevails;  and  sub* 
salts,  if  the  alkali  is  in  excess.  The  name  is  now  regulated  by  the 
atomic  constitution  of  the  salt.  If  it  be  a  compound  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  the  acid  to  one  equivalent  of  the  alkali,  the  generic  name  of 
the  salt  is  employed  without  any  other  addition ;  but  if  two  or  more 
equivalents  of  the  acid  be  attached  to  one  of  the  base,  or  two  or 
more  equivalents  of  the  base  to  one  of  the  acid,  a  numeral  is  prefixed 
so  as  to  indicate  its  composition.  The  two  salts  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  potash  are  called  sulphate  and  it-sulphate;  the  first  containing 
one  equivalent  of  the  acid  to  one  equivalent  of  the  alkali,  and  the 
second  salt  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  three  salts 
of  oxalic  acid  and  potash  are  termed  the  oxalate,  frin-oxalate,  and 
^tki^ro-oxalate  of  potash;  because  one  equivalent  of  the  alkali  is 
united  with  one  equivalent  of  acid  in  the  first,  with  two  in  the 
second,  and  with  four  in  the  third  salt.  As  the  numerals  which 
denote  the  equivalents  of  the  acid  in  a  super-salt  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  language,  Dr.  Thomson  proposes  to  employ  the  Greek 
numerals  dis^  tris^  tetrakis^  to  signify  the  equivalents  of  alkali  in  a 
sub-salt.  This  method  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  original  framers 
of  our  nomenclature.  Chemists  have  already  begun  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  other  compounds  besides  salts;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  applied  universally,  whenever  our  knowledge 
shall  be  in  a  state  to  admit  of  its  introduction*.''^ 

The  above  account  of  the  present  system  of  chemical  nomencla- 
ture explains  the  nature  of  the  substances  enumerated  in  our  list  of 
binary  compounds,  under  the  names  of  acids,  oxides,  sulphurets,  and 
carburets.  It  will,  however,  be  as  well  to  describe  the  characteristic 
properties  which  distinguish  acids  and  alkalis.  Alkalis  have  a 
peculiar  pungent  taste;  they  neutralize  acids;  they  change  some 
vegetable  blues  to  green;  they  change  to  a  reddish  brown  the  yellow 
colour  of  paper  stained  with  turmeric;  and  they  restore  the  blue 
colour  of  litmus  paper  reddened  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Acids  are  compounds  capable  of  uniting  in  definite  proportions 
with  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  and,  when  in  a  state  of  solution, 
they  either  have  a  sour  taste,  or  redden  litmus  paper.  Most  acids 
contain  oxygen  as  one  of  their  elements,  which  was  therefore  sup- 
posed, at  one  time,  to  be  the  acidifying  principle;  but  acids  exist 
which  have  no  trace  of  oxygen,  and  there  are  bodies  (water,  for 
instance,)  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen  without  pos- 

*  Xuenee's  Eiemenlt  ofChemisirp,  p.  125. 
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seBBing  acid  properties.    Those  acids  in  which  hydrogen  is  one  of 
the  elements,  are  called  hydracids. 

In  analyzing  a  mineral,  it  is  sufficient  if  we  ascertain  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  the  binary  compounds  of  which  it  consists ;  and 
the  results  of  an  ultimate  analysis  may  then  be  deduced  from  calcu* 
lation.  Thus  having  ascertained  that  50  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime 
contain  28  parts  of  lime  and  22  of  carbonic  acid,  and  knowing  that 
carbonic  acid  consists  of  carbon  6  -f  oxygen  16  parts,  we  find  that  in 
60  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  reduced  to  its  simplest  constituents^ 
there  are  20  parts  of  calcium,  6  of  carbon,  and  24;  of  oxygen, 

SIMPLE  MINERALS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  SIMPLE  BODIES 

OF  THE  CHEMIST. 

When  we  speak  of  simple  minerals,  we  use  the  term  simple  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  chemist.  He 
applies  it  only  to  those  bodies  which  resist  all  the  powers  of  che* 
mical  analysis  to  decompose  them.  The  mineralogist,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees,  aggregated  in  rocks,  certain  minerals  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  peculiar  characters.  He  can  separate  them  from 
one  another  by  mechanical  means,  and  in  this  separate  state  he 
makes  them  his  study,  and  calls  them  simple,  because  he  cannot 
reduce  them  to  a  more  simple  state,  except  by  means  of  chemical 
analysis. 

Marble,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  is,  in  this  view,  a  simple  mineral, 
because,  although  we  reduce  it  to  the  finest  possible  powder,  we 
have  still  nothing  but  fine  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  each  con- 
sisting of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  only  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  action  of  heat  or  acids  that  we  can  obtain  these  elements  in  a 
separate  form.  If  we  expose  carbonate  of  lime  for  a  considerable 
time  to  a  red  heat,  we  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  oxide  of 
calcium  remains;  the  loss  of  weight  indicating  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  expelled.  Or,  if,  into  a  small  flask  containing  diluted 
muriatic  acid,  the  weight  of  the  flask  and  acid  being  ascertained,  a 
known  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  reduced  to  small  fragments,  be 
gradually  introduced  (care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  liquid 
from  being  thrown  out  by  effervescence),  the  diminution  of  weight 
experienced  by  the  flask  and  its  contents  will  indicate  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained;  the  lime 
now  remaining  in  solution  as  muriate  of  lime,  from  which  it  may  be 
separated  by  the  proper  re-agents. 

Granite  is  a  compound  rock,  consisting  of  three  minerals.  By 
slightly  pounding  a  piece  of  this  rock  in  an  iron  mortar  we  may 
separate  these,  and  may  proceed  to  examine  those  characters  which 
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distinguish  them  from  each  other,  and  from  other  minerals.  We 
may  determine  their  specific  gravity,  or  the  weight  of  each  com« 
pared  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  We  may  ascertain  the  shape 
of  their  crystals,  if  they  occur  regularly  crystallized;  or  if  only 
confusedly  crystallized,  the  shape  of  the  primitive  form  of  their 
crystals, — that  is,  the  shape  into  which  they  may  be  reduced  by 
dividing  them  in  directions  parallel  to  the  planes  of  natural  cleavage. 
We  may  examine  their  hardness  indicated  by  their  yielding,  or  not 
yielding,  to  the  nail,  the  knife,  or  the  file;  by  their  scratching  glass, 
or  giving  sparks  with  steel.  We  may  try  whether  they  are  brittle, 
tough,  flexible,  or  elastic.  We  may  examine  their  colours,  and 
other  relations  to  light,  as  opacity,  transparency,  translucency,  and 
refraction.  We  may  ascertain  their  lustre,  and  the  aspect  of  a 
fresh  fracture;  also,  whether  they  feel  unctuous  to  the  touch; 
whether  they  have  any  taste  or  smell,  or  adhere  to  the  tongue; 
whether  they  are  affected  by  the  magnet,  or,  when  excited  by  heat 
or  friction,  whether  they  exhibit  electric  properties,  or  appearances 
of  phosphorescence.  We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  list  of  external 
characters  by  which  we  may  discriminate  minerals.  We  may  thus 
distinguish  the  constituents  of  granite  from  one  another,  and  from 
other  minerals;  we  may  distinguish  mica  from  talc,  and  from  a 
plate  of  selenite,  to  which  it  has  some  general  resemblance;  and  we 
may  distinguish  quartz  from  felspar,  from  calcareous  spar,  from  car- 
bonate of  manganese,  from  fluor  spar,  and  from  sulphate  of  barytes, 
with  all  of  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  by  persons  not  con- 
versant  with  mineralogy. 

Having  ascertained  that  granite  is  a  compound  of  three  minerals, 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  we  have  recourse  to  chemical  analysis,  as 
in  the  case  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  order  to  determine  the  elemen- 
tary substances  of  which  each  of  those  minerals  is  composed.  Our 
mode  of  proceeding,  however,  must  be  somewhat  different,  since 
each  of  these  minerals  contains  several  elementary  substances,  and 
since  they  are  not  soluble  in  acids.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  of  solution,  we  take  a  given  quantity,  50  or  100 
grains  for  instance,  of  one  of  them,  previously  reduced  to  very  fine 
powder,  and  fuse  it  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  alkali,  which,  uniting  with  one  or  more  of  the 
constituents  of  the  mineral,  effects  its  decomposition.  The  fused 
mass  is  now  soluble  in  water,  or  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and,  by  the 
application  of  different  re-agents,  its  constituents  are  successively 
precipitated,  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtration,  carefully  dried 
and  weighed,  and  their  separate  quantities  being  added  together, 
'Ought  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  submitted  to  analysis,  a  trifling 
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allowance  being  made  for  unavoidable  waste;  and  thus  the  compo- 
sition  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  is  found  to  be: — 

Quartx. — Almost  wholly  silica,  combined  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  water. 


Ffilfpar;— -Silica 63*74 

Alumina   .    •    •    •  17*14 

Lime 3*00 

Potash       ....  13'06 

LoflB  and  water  .    .  3*06 


1001)0 


Jlfuxi>-Silica 53*75 

Alnmina      .    •    •    •    24*62 
Potash 21*35 


99*72 
Loss •28 

100-00 


Thus,  the  province  of  the  chemist  with  respect  to  minerals  is  to 
resolve  them  into  their  elements,  and  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
these,  and  the  laws  of  their  combination.  The  mineralogist  makes 
the  minerals  themselves  the  objects  of  his  study,  investigating  their 
characters,  and  the  properties  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and 
he  thus  learns  to  discriminate  them  when  aggregated  in  rocks.  It 
is  in  this,  their  aggregated  state,  as  masses,  and  in  their  relations  to 
other  similar  masses,  that  they  become  subjects  of  investigation  to 
the  geologist,  who  observes  whether  they  occur  stratified,  unstra- 
tified,  or  in  veins:  and  he  endeavours  to  discover  the  agencies 
employed  in  their  formation,  and  the  epochs  at  which  they  were 
formed;  only  studying  the  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
the  elements  of  those  minerals,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  throw 
light  on  those  inquiries.  In  granite,  for  instance,  he  sees  a  crystal- 
line, unstratified  rock,  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  form- 
ing the  foundation  on  which  the  stratified  rocks  rest,  and  also  rising 
through  them,  and  forming  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains.  He 
observes  that  it  has  frequently  sent  off  veins  into  the  superincumbent 
rocks,  and  seeing  the  nature  of  the  changes  produced  in  these  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  granite,  and  their  disturbed  and  inclined 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  he  is  led,  in  speculating  on  the 
mode  in  which  that  rock  was  formed,  to  infer  that  it  was  once  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  and  that  it  was  the  agent  employed  in  the  upheave- 
ment  of  chains  of  mountains,  and  in  placing  in  their  inclined  and 
elevated  position  beds  of  rock  containing  marine  remains,  which 
must  have  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Having  observed,  moreover,  that  rocks  which,  in 
different  localities,  have  suffered  disturbance  in  the  vicinity  of 
granite,  belong  to  different  geological  epochs,  evinced  by  their 
different  groups  of  organic  remains,  he  concludes  that  all  the  granite 
in  the  world  was  not  formed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  that 
there  have  been  ejections  of  it  at  various  periods. 

Such,  then,  are  the  different  trains  of  investigation  to  which  the 
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same  substances  give  rise  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  the  mineralo- 
gist, and  the  geologist.  Let  us  now  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  elementary  substances,  which  are  of  the  most  importance 
as  ingredients  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

THE  GASES^ 

Oxygen.  At  the  head  of  this  list  stands  oxygen,  which  com- 
bines with  so  many  substances,  and  enters  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  many  minerals,  and  those  the  most  common  ingre- 
dients of  rocks,  that  it  may  be  said  to  form  half  of  the  pondera- 
ble matter  of  which  the  exterior  parts  of  the  globe  consist.  It 
constitutes  8  parts  out  of  16  of  silica,  8  parts  out  of  18  of  alumina, 
8  parts  out  of  28  of  lime,  8  parts  out  of  20  of  magnesia,  8  parts  out 
of  48  of  potash,  and  8  parts  out  of  32  of  soda.  It  is  an  essential 
element  of  many  acids.  United  with  carbon,  in  the  proportion  of 
]  6  to  6,  it  forms  carbonic  acid,  which  constitutes  nearly  half  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  has  been  estimated  as  one-eighth  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe.  Oxygen  forms  8  parts  out  of  9  of  water,  and 
enters  extensively  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  ores  of  man- 
ganese, tin,  lead,  iron,  and  copper;  but  it  is  never  met  with  except 
in  combination  with  some  other  substance. 

A  large  portion  of  the  atmosphere  consists  of  oxygen,  deprived  of 
which,  it  loses  its  power  of  supporting  animal  life.  Oxygen  is  not 
inflammable,  but  a  supporter  of  combustion.  Every  substance  that 
will  burn  in  atmospheric  air,  bums  with  far  greater  brilliancy  in  oxy- 
gen gas.  Even  iron  and  steel  undergo  rapid  combustion  in  it.  Com- 
bustion is  a  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  burning  body,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  in  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  are  oxides. 

Oxygen,  in  its  elementary  state,  is  an  invisible,  permanently- 
elastic  gas,  without  taste  or  smell,  a  feeble  refractor  of  light,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  When  the  compounds  of  oxygen  are 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  oxygen  is  always 
determined  to  the  positive  pole,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  nega- 
tively electric.  Its  combining  proportion  has  already  been  stated 
to  be  8. 

Hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  material 
Bubstances,  and  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  gases,  as  water  is  for  that  of  solids  and  liquids. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  important  element  in  the  composition  of  rocks. 
It  is,  like  oxygen,  an  invisible  and  permanently-elastic  gas.  It  is 
highly  inflammable;  combined  with  sulphur  it  forms  sulphuretted 
bydrogjsn,  which,  as  well  as  hydrogen  itself,  is  emitted  from  the  earth 
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in  volcanio  regions.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  absorbed  by 
water,  communicates  to  it  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  Harrowgato 
and  other  sulphureous  springs.  That  species  of  limestone  called 
swinestone,  is  supposed  to  derive  its  fetid  odour  when  rubbed,  from 
the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Combined  with  carbon, 
hydrogen  forms  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  issues  in  large  quan- 
tities from  between  beds  of  coal,  and  produces  those  fatal  explosions 
known  to  miners  by  the  name  of  fire-damp.  Hydrogen  constitutes  I 
part  in  9  of  water.  Water  is  contained  in  most  minerals  as  an 
accidental  ingredient,  either  enclosed  in  cavities,  as  in  rock  crystal, 
calcedony,  and  flint,  or  absorbed  by  most  earthy  and  porous  minerals; 
but  it  is  also  chemically  combined  with  many  minerals,  both  crjnsh 
talline  and  massive,  as  an  essential  ingredient.  These  combinations 
with  water  are  called  hydrates;  and  when  water  forms  an  essential 
ingredient  of  a  crystallized  mineral,  it  is  called  its  water  of  crystalli* 
zation.  Hydrogen  is  a  positive  electric  with  respect  to  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  that  class  of  bodies,  but  negative  with  respect  to  the 
metals.  It  is  a  powerful  refractor  of  light.  It  soon  causes  death  to 
an  animal  that  breathes  it.     Its  combining  proportion  is  1. 

Nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is  likewise  a  permanently-elastic,  invisible 
gas,  without  taste  or  smell.  It  is  not  combustible,  but  extinguishes 
burning  bodies  that  are  plunged  in  it.  It  is  incapable,  when  respired, 
of  supporting  animal  life;  and  yet,  diluted  with  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  28  of  nitrogen,  it  forms  atmospheric 
air,  so  essential  to  life.  Air  is  not  a  chemical  combination  of  these 
gases,  but  a  mechanical  mixture  of  them.  A  chemical  combination 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  proportions  which  we  have  before  stated, 
constitutes  nitric  acid,  one  of  the  most  violent  and  poisonous  of  that 
class  of  bodies.  Nitrogen  combined  with  hydrogen  forms  ammonia, 
a  volatile  substance,  which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  an  alkali. 
The  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  are  exhaled  from  volcanos. 
Nitrogen,  in  the  state  of  nitric  acid,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  an  abundant  production  of  the  earth  in 
various  parts  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Hungary,  Persia, 
India,  and  America.     Its  combining  proportion  is  14. 

Chlorine.  Chlorine  is  a  yellowish-green  vapour,  of  an  astringent 
taste,  and  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  perfectly  irrespirable,  exciting 
spasms  and  irritation  of  the  throat,  even  when  much  diluted  with 
atmospheric  air.  It  may  be  condensed  by  cold  and  pressure  into  a 
yellow  liquid.  It  has  a  violent  action  on  some  of  the  metals,  which, 
when  introduced,  in  the  state  of  powder,  or  in  fine  leaves,  into 
chlorine,  are  inflamed  and  enter  into  combination  with  it.    It  in 
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known  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  rock-salt.  We  have  likewise  ores  of  lead^  mercury, 
and  silver,  which  are  chlorides  of  those  metals;  but  it  never  occurs 
uncombined.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  muriatic  acid,  which  is  one 
of  the  components  of  the  salts  called  muriates.  Muriate  of  soda, 
which  by  evaporation  is  converted  into  chloride  of  sodium,  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  sea-water,  which  likewise  contains  muriate 
of  magnesia.  These  two  salts  are  also  found  in  many  saline  springs. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a  volcanic 
product.  Ohlorine  is  a  negative  electric.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  greenish  colour  (;^Xo>po^).    Its  combining  proportion  is  36. 

Fluorine.  The  substance  to  which  this  name  has  been  given  has 
never  been  obtained  in  an  insulated  form,  and  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  chemists,  whether  Derbyshire  spar  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  compound  of  calcium  and  fluorine,  or  of  oxide  of  calcium 
and  an  acid  of  which  fluorine  is  one  of  the  elements.  To  this  acid 
the  name  of  fluoric  was  given,  and  it  was  supposed  to  consist  of 
fluorine  and  oxygen,  but  the  experiment  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
fiinoe  repeated  by  other  chemists,  affords  strong  presumption  that 
fluor  spar  is  a  direct  combination  of  fluorine  and  calcium,  and  that 
the  acid  produced  when  these  two  elements  are  separated  by  means 
of  aqueous  sulphuric  acid,  consists  of  fluorine  united  to  hydrogen, 
derived  from  iJie  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  therefore 
received  the  name  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  possesses  the  property  of 
dissolving  silica,  and  consequently  of  corroding  glass.  Fluor  spar 
is  an  abundant  mineral  production.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  is  also 
found  in  the  cryolite,  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals.  Fluorine  is  a 
negative  electric.    Its  combining  proportion  is  18. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SIMPLE  BODIES.^CovTiNUED. 


Non-metaUie  solids  and  fluids — sulphur — phosphorus — iodine — bro- 
mine— selenium — boron — carbon, — The  alkaline  metals — potas- 
sium— sodium — lithium. — Metallic  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths — 
barium — strontium — calcium — magnesium. — Bases  of  the  non- 
alkaline  earths  —  aluminum  —  silicum — yttrium — glucinum — 
zirconium — and  thorinum. 

Sulphur.     Sulphur  is  a  brittle  solid,  of  the  specific  gravity  1  *99, 
or  about  twice  the  weight  of  water.      It  is  of  a  yellow  colour. 
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emitting,  when  rubbed,  a  peculiar  and  well-known  odour,  but  has 
little  taste.  It  is  highly  combustible,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  suffocating  vapour.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  both 
massive  and  crystallized,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vol- 
canos.  The  largest  supplies  of  it  are  obtained  from  the  Solfaterra, 
near  Naples,  which  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  found, 
however,  much  more  abundantly  in  combination  with  the  metals 
iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  antimony. 

The  sulphurets  are  the  commonest  ores  of  most  of  the  metals. 
Sulphur  is  procured  artificially  in  large  quantities  by  exposing  sul- 
phuret  of  irom  to  a  red-heat,  and  collecting  the  sulphur  which 
sublimes.  Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
united  with  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  gives  rise  to  a  class 
of  salts  called  sulphates,  which  are  abundant  mineral  products. 
Sulphate  of  barytes,  or  heavy  spar,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum, 
are  common.  Sulphate  of  strontian  is  less  so.  The  sulphates  of 
magnesia  and  soda  are  frequently  contained  in  mineral  springs. 
Sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol, 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol  of  commerce,  are  occasionally 
found  crystallized  accompanying  the  sulphurets  of  those  metals,  but 
are  much  more  common  in  the  water  issuing  from  mines  where  the 
sulphurets  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  A  decomposition  of  the 
sulphurets  is  caused  by  atmospheric  agency.  Oxygen  combines 
with  the  metal  to  form  an  oxide,  and  with  the  sulphur  to  form 
sulphuric  acid;  and  the  acid  and  the  oxides  unite,  and  produce 
sulphates. 

If  a  bar  of  iron  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
it  will  soon  be  coated  with  a  film  of  metallic  copper.  The  acid, 
having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  iron  than  for  the  copper,  unites  with 
the  former,  and  the  latter  is  precipitated.  Much  copper  is  by  this 
process  obtained  at  the  Parys  mine  in  Anglesey,  and  some  other 
mines,  where  the  decomposition  of  large  quantities  of  ore  too  poor 
for  smelting,  causes  the  water  issuing  from  the  mines  to  be  charged 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  the  metal  of  which  is  precipitated  by  the 
water  being  made  to  pass  through  large  tanks  filled  with  old  iron. 
Sulphur  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  a  negative  electric. 
Its  combining  proportion  is  1 6. 

Phosphorus.  Phosphorus  is  a  soft  tenacious  solid,  nearly  colour- 
less when  pure.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  pale- 
yellow  flame,  and  undergoing  slow  combustion  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  product  of  its  combustion  is 
phosphoric  acid.     Phosphoric  acid  enters  into  the  composition  of 
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several  minerals,  namely,  the  phosphates  of  lime,  lead,  copper,  man- 
ganese, and  iron.  Phosphorus  is  a  negative  electric.  Some  uncer- 
tainty prevails  respecting  its  combining  proportion.  It  is  considered 
to  be  18. 

Iodine,  bromine,  and  selenium,  are  of  little  importance  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  however  interesting  on  account  of  their  chemical 
properties.  Iodine,  which  is  derived  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds, 
is  found  in  the  waters  of  some  mineral  springs  combined  with  soda 
and  magnesia,  and  iodides  of  zinc,  mercury,  and  silver,  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  some  of  the  Mexican  mines*.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  is  a  soft  friable  substance,  opaque,  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  a  negative  electric,  and  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity.  It  sublimes  rapidly  at  a  low  heat,  with 
a  vapour  of  a  very  rich  violet-colour,  whence  its  name  f.  Its 
combining  proportion  is  124. 

Bromine.  This  substance  was  discovered  by  M.  Balard  of  Mont- 
pellier,  in  1826.  In  its  chemical  relations,  its  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  chlorine  and  iodine,  being  always  associated  with  the  former,  and 
0ometimes  with  the  latter. 

It  exists  in  sea-water,  and  in  some  mineral  springs  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  and  of  several 
plants  that  grow  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Bromine,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  liquid  of  a  blackish-red 
colour  when  viewed  in  mass,  but  of  a  hyacinth-red  by  transmitted 
light.  Its  action  on  some  of  the  metals  is  similar  to  that  of 
chlorine.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  a  negative 
electric.     Its  combining  proportion  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Selenium.  Selenium,  at  common  temperatures,  is  a  brittle, 
solid,  opaque  body,  without  taste  or  odour,  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
having  the  aspect  of  lead  in  mass,  of  a  deep-red  colour  when 
reduced  to  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  is  between  4*3  and  4*32. 
The  Swedish  chemist  Berzelius,  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  a  metal;  but  being  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city, it  is  more  properly  classed  with  the  non-metallic  bodies.  It 
may  be  detected  by  the  peculiar  powerful  odour,  like  that  of  decayed 
horse-radish,  which  it  emits  when  heated.  It  was  found  mixed 
with  the  sulphur  sublimed  from  the  iron  pyrites  of  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden.  It  is  a  negative  electric,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
Its  combining  proportion  is  40. 

*  Beudavt,  Traiti  de  J^ineraiogie,  torn,  ii.,  p.  515. 
•f  'Itf^f, — violet-coloured. 
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Boron.  Boron  is  a  dark  olive-coloured  substance,  without  either 
taste  or  smell,  about  twice  the  weight  of  water,  infusible  and  not 
volatile,  and  insoluble  in  water.  On  being  heated,  it  suddenly  takes 
fire,  oxygen  disappears,  and  boracic  acid  is  formed.  It  was  first 
obtained  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by  exposing  boracic  acid  to  the 
action  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Boracic  acid,  which  is  therefore  a 
compound  of  boron  and  oxygen,  occurs  as  a  natural  product  in  the 
hot  springs  of  Lipari,  and  of  Sasso^  near  Florence.  It  is  also  a 
constituent  of  two  very  rare  minerals,  boracite,  or  borate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  datholite,  or  borate  of  lime.  Boracic  acid  combined  with 
soda,  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores  of  some 
lakes  in  Thibet  and  Persia,  whence  it  is  imported  into  Europe, 
through  India,  under  the  name  of  tincal,  which,  after  being  refined, 
is  the  borax  of  commerce.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  flux  for  some  of  the 
metals,  for  which  purpose  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  analysis  of 
minerals  by  the  blow-pipe.  Boron  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  a  negative  electric.     Its  combining  proportion  is  8. 

Carbon.  Carbon  is  the  peculiar  inflammable  principle  of  char^ 
coal,  which  is  the  product  of  wood  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels, 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  exclude  the  air :  and  the  diamond 
is  carbon  in  absolute  purity. 

Newton  was  led  to  suspect  the  diamond  to  be  combustible,  from 
its  great  powers  of  refraction,  and  modem  chemists  have  confirmed 
the  conjecture  by  effecting  its  combustion.  Its  product,  when 
burned  in  oxygen  gas,  is  carbonic  acid ;  and  when  burned  in  contact 
with  iron,  it  converts  it  into  steel,  producing  the  same  effects  as  are 
produced  by  charcoal  under  similar  circumstances. 

Carbon  enters  into  the  composition  of  coal,  bitumen,  and  amber, 
and  of  the  inflammable  liquids,  naphtha  and  petroleum.  Black  lead, 
or  plumbago,  is  a  native  carburet  of  iron.  But  the  most  important 
ofiice  performed  by  carbon  in  the  mineral  kingdom  is  as  the  base  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  generated  when  carbon  is  burned  in  oxygen 
gas,  and  constitutes,  as  we  have  before  observed,  22  parts  out  of  50 
of  that  abundant  rock,  carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  water,  of  which  it  is  deprived  by 
being  boiled.  Hence  the  agreeable  and  refreshing  flavour  of  spring* 
water,  and  the  insipidity  of  water  that  has  undergone  the  process  of 
boiling.  Water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  sparkles  when  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  such  are  the  waters  of  the  mineral 
springs  of  Tunbridge,  Pyrmont,  Carlsbad,  and  many  others. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  hence  water,  charged  with  that 
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acid,  percolating  through  limestone,  disgolves  a  portion  of  the  rock, 
which  it  again  deposits  by  the  dissipation  of  the  acid.  This  is  the 
origin  of  those  pendent  masses,  like  large  icicles,  called  stalactites, 
which  are  so  abundant  in  caverns  in  limestone,  and  also  of  calcareous 
tufa,  deposited  by  springs.  Among  the  most  remarkable  calcareous 
springs,  are  those  of  San  Filippo,  In  Tuscany,  at  which  a  curious 
manufactory  of  medallions  in  basso-relievo  is  established.  The 
water  of  these  springs  is  hot,  and  holds  in  solution  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Aflber  being  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
pits,  in  which  its  coarser  matter  is  deposited,  it  is  conducted  to  the 
summit  of  a  chamber  in  which  numerous  cross  sticks  are  placed,  to 
break  the  fall  of  the  water,  and  disperse  the  spray  as  much  as 
possible.  This  falls  on  moulds  placed  to  receive  it,  and  a  deposit  of 
solid  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed  upon  them,  and  thus  most  beauti- 
ful casts  are  obtained.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  these  springs  contain,  from  two 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyell  respecting  them ;  namely, 
that  they  deposit  a  stratum  of  hard  stone  a  foot  thick  in  four 
months,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  hill  is  a  mass  of  travertin,  as 
this  stone  is  called,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  a  third  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  at  least  250  feet  thick.  The  petrifying  properties  of 
many  springs  in  England  are  similar  to  those  of  the  waters  of  the 
bathjs  of  San  Filippo,  though  exhibited  on  a  much  smaller  scale,—- 
the  substances  said  to  be  petrified  by  immersion  being  covered  by  an 
incrustation  of  carbonate  of  lime.  A  similar  deposit  takes  place  in 
boilers  and  tea-kettles,  from  the  dissipation  of  the  carbonic  acid  by 
the  boiling  of  the  water  causing  a  precipitate  of  calcareous  matter. 
The  springs  of  limestone  countries  are  frequently  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  their  waters  hold 
in  solution.  But  it  is  not  of  limestone  only,  that  carbonic  acid  is 
a  solvent.  It  has  a  decomposing  effect  upon  many  other  rocks,  par- 
ticularly those  which  contain  felspar,  and  it  renders  oxide  of 
iron  soluble  in  water.  It  exudes  from  the  earth,  and  collects  in 
pits,  caverns,  and  old  wells.  It  is,  when  respired,  destructive  to 
animal  life ;  and,  as  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  its 
presence,  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  breathed  without  fatal'efTects, 
may  be  detected  by  the  introduction  of  a  lighted  candle  into  the 
suspected  place,  which  ought  not  to  be  entered  if  that  is  extin- 
guished. Exhalations  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  most  abundant  in 
volcanic  countries.  The  Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples,  celebrated 
for  the  cruel  exhibition  of  its  effects  on  dogs,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  curiosity  of  idle  tourists,  owes  its  destructive  qualities  to  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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Carbon  is  a  negative  electric,  and  a  conductor  of  electricity.  Its 
combining  proportion  is  6. 

THE  ALKALINE  METALS. 

We  come  now  to  the  alkaline  metals,  potassium,  sodium,  and 
lithium.  Until  the  year  1807,  the  two  fixed  alkalis,  potash  and 
soda,  (for  lithia  had  not  then  been  discovered,)  had  baffled  all 
attempts  of  chemists  to  decompose  them.  The  discovery  of  their 
elements  was  a  triumph  reserved  for  Davy,  who,  wielding  the 
potent  energies  of  the  voltaic  pile,  evoked,  as  with  the  wand  of  an 
enchanter,  a  new  class  of  metals  out  of  substances  the  metallio 
nature  of  which  had  not  till  then  been  suspected.  But  if  we  liken 
the  galvanic  battery  to  the  wand  of  a  magician,  the  metals  evoked 
by  it  may  be  compared  to  spirits  obeying  with  reluctance  the  sum< 
mons  that  called  them  to  the  light  of  day,  and  vanishing  almost  aa 
soon  as  they  appear ;  or,  to  drop  the  language  of  metaphor,  their 
affinity  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  that  they  return  to  the  state  of  an 
oxide  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  are  with  difficulty  preserved  in  the 
metallic  state  long  enough  for  the  investigation  of  their  characteristic 
properties. 

Potassium.  When  hydrate  of  potassa,  slightly  moistened,  is 
connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  oxygen, 
both  of  the  water  and  the  potassa,  passes  over  to  the  positive  pole, 
while  hydrogen  and  potassium  appear  at  the  negative.  Potassium 
is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  par- 
tially fluid  at  50°,  and  completely  so  at  150°.  In  colour  and  lustre 
it  resembles  mercury,  but  difiers  from  other  metals  in  being  lighter 
than  water.  Its  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen  has  already  been 
spoken  of.  It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  or  in  fluids  containing 
oxygen.  It  decomposes  water  the  instant  it  touches  it,  the  potas- 
sium being  inflamed,  and  burning  with  a  vivid  light  while  swim- 
ming on  the  surface.  It  can  only  be  preserved  from  oxidation  by 
being  kept  in  glass  tubes  hermetically  sealed,  or  by  being  immersed  in 
liquids  which  do  not  contain  oxygen  as  one  of  their  elements.  Its 
combining  proportion  is  40.  Potash,  or  potassa,  the  oxide  of  potas- 
sium, is  found  combined,  in  small  quantities,  with  nearly  twenty 
earthy  minerals,  among  others,  with  mica  and  felspar.  It  also 
combines  with  some  acids.  Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre,  has 
already  been  spoken  of  as  a  mineral  product,  under  the  head  of 
Nitrogen. 

Sodium.  Sodium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  potassium.     It  has  a  strong  metallio  lustre, 
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like  that  of  silver,  and  is  so  soft  at  the  common  temperature,  that  it 
may  be  pressed  into  leaves  with  the  fingers.  It  soon  oxidizes  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  though  less  rapidly  than  potassium.  When 
thrown  into  water  it  swims  on  the  surface  with  a  violent  hissing 
noise,  and  is  rapidly  oxidized,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  but  no  light 
is  visible.  It  possesses  the  characteristic  properties  of  other  metals, 
in  being  a  positive  electric.  Its  combining  proportion  is  24.  Soda, 
the  oxide  of  sodium,  is  found  in  variable  proportions  in  about  twelve 
earthy  minerals,  but  in  none  that  are  metallic.  It  combines  abun- 
dantly with  several  acids.  The  borates,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and 
muriates  of  soda,  have  been  already  noticed,  under  the  heads  of 
boron,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  chlorine. 

Lithium.  A  new  alkali,  to  which  the  name  of  lithia  was  given, 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1818,  by  a  Swedish  chemist,  in  analyzing 
a  mineral  called  pctalite ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  spodumene,  and 
in  several  varieties  of  mica.  Lithia  was  decomposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
by  the  same  means  which  had  effected  the  decomposition  of  potash 
and  soda,  and  a  white  metal  resembling  sodium  was  obtained,  which 
was  re-oxidized,  and  thus  converted  into  lithia,  so  rapidly  that  it 
could  not  be  collected.     Its  combining  proportion  is  10. 

METALLIC  BASES  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

The  four  earths,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  possess 
alkaline  properties,  but  they  are  less  caustic  than  the  alkalis,  are 
not  fusible,  except  by  voltaic  electricity,  or  the  hydro-oxygen  blow- 
pipe, are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  alkalis,  and  form,  with  car- 
bonic acid,  insoluble  compounds.  These  earths  are  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  the  alkalis,  and  the 
properties  of  their  bases  have  not  been  so  well  ascertained. 

Barium.  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained  this  metal  by  mixing  carbonate 
of  baryta  in  a  paste  with  water,  and  placing  a  globule  of  mercury 
in  a  hollow  on  its  surface,  and  then  bringing  it  in  contact  wnth  the 
opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  The  barium  of  the  baryta 
formed  an  amalgam  with  the  mercury,  and  on  submitting  it  to  heat 
in  close  vessels,  from  which  the  air  was  excluded,  the  mercury 
sublimed.  Barium  has  only  been  obtained  in  small  quantities,  and 
its  properties  have  therefore  scarcely  been  determined  with  pre- 
cision. It  is  of  a  dark-gray  colour,  with  less  lustre  than  cast-iron, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water.  It  attracts 
oxygen  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  yields  a  white  powder, 
which  is  barj'ta.  Barium  eflervesces  strongly  in  water,  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen.     Its  combining  proportion  is  70. 
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Baryta,  or  barytes  *,  so  called  from  the  weight  of  its  compounds, 
is  a  gray  powder,  about  four  times  heavier  than  [water.  It  has 
a  sharp  alkaline  taste,  converts  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and 
neutralizes  acids.  All  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta  are  poisonous. 
Sulphate  of  baryta  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble  substances  with 
which  the  chemist  is  acquainted.  Baryta  is  by  no  means  a  very 
abundant  earth.     Its  salts  communicate  a  yellow  colour  to  flame. 

Strontium.  This  metal  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  employed  to  obtain  barium.  Little  more 
is  known  respecting  it  than  that  it  is  a  heavy  metal  resembling 
barium,  and  that  it  is  converted  into  strontia  by  contact  with  water 
or  air.  Its  combining  proportion  is  44.  Strontia,  like  the  other 
earths,  is  white  when  dry  and  pure,  and  resembles  baryta  in  its 
infusibility  and  alkaline  properties.  The  salts  of  strontia,  when 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  inflamed,  tinge  the  flame  of  a  blood-red. 
Strontia  occurs  combined  with  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  Strontian,  in  Scotland,  where  the  carbonate 
was  first  discovered. 

Calcium.  Tlie  existence  of  the  metallic  base  of  lime  was 
proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  the  means  before  described  as  employed 
for  the  decomposition  of  baryta  and  strontia.  It  is  whiter  than 
barium,  and  is  converted  into  lime  by  oxidation.  Its  other  proper- 
ties are  unknown.     Its  combining  proportion  is  estimated  at  20. 

Lime,  or  oxide  of  calcium,  has  never  been  found  pure:  when 
prepared  by  the  chemist  it  is  white  and  caustic,  and  changes  vege- 
table blues  to  green.  It  is  infusible,  except  by  the  hydro-oxygen 
blow-pipe  or  by  voltaic  electricity.  When  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  is 
directed  upon  red-hot  lime  it  produces  a  light  too  intense  to  look  upon. 

Lime  is  a  most  important  and  abundant  earth.  It  is  prepared 
in  large  quantities  by  exposing  the  carbonates  of  lime,  such  as  lime- 
stone, marble,  chalk,  calcareous  spar,  or  sea-shells,  to  a  red  heat, 
when  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  ofl^,  and  lime  remains.  In  this 
state  it  is  caustic,  and  is  called  quick-lime.  When  moistened  with 
water,  it  falls  to  powder  and  combines  with  the  water.  It  then 
becomes  a  hydrate  of  lime,  commonly  called  slaked  lime,  in  which 
state  it  is  used  for  mortar. 

The  importance  and  utility  of  lime  and  its  compounds  is  as 
great  as  its  distribution  is  extensive.  Its  use  as  a  manure,  a 
cement,  and  for  many  other  purposes  in  the  arts,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  enumeration.  Besides  the  carbonate,  lime  occurs  as  a 
fluate,  borate,  and  arseniate. 

*  Bofivs^ — ^heavy. 
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Maonesium. — The  existence  of  this  metal  was  likewise  proved  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  though  he  obtained  it  in  quantities  too  minute  for  ascer- 
taining its  properties,  any  further  than  that  it  decomposes  water, 
and  that  its  oxide  is  magnesia.     Its  combining  proportion  is  12. 

Magnesia  is  a  white  powder,  and,  when  pure,  has  neither  taste 
nor  odour.  It  is  of  the  specific  gravity  of  2*3,  and  very  infusible. 
It  forms  a  hydrate  with  water,  for  which,  however,  it  has  a  less 
affinity  than  lime.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
of  magnesia  is  inert  with  respect  to  vegetable  blues,  but  when  pure 
magnesia  is  laid  on  turmeric-paper,  it  causes  a  brown  stain.  This 
is  a  decided  proof  of  its  alkalinity,  and  it  possesses  another  essential 
alkaline  property,  that  of  forming  neutral  salts  with  acids. 

Magnesia  is  found  in  about  thirty  minerals,  but  they  are  not  so 
abundant  as  in  the  compounds  of  lime  or  silica,  nor  does  it  form  the 
prevailing  ingredient  in  any  of  them.  Minerals  containing  mag- 
nesia have  frequently  a  soapy  feel.  It  is  found  in  combination  with 
the  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  boracic  acids.  The  mineral  in  which 
it  exists  in  the  greatest  purity  is  the  hydrate,  called  also  native 
magnesia. 

THE  NON-ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

Aluminum.  From  some  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  was 
inferred  that  the  earth  alumina  is  a  metallic  oxide;  and  aluminum, 
the  metal,  has  lately  been  procured  in  a  pure  state  by  Dr.  Wohler. 
It  is  a  gray  powder,  very  similar  to  that  of  platinum,  occurring  gene* 
rally  in  small  scales  of  a  metallic  lustre.  It  requires  for  its  fusion  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  at  which  cast-iron  melts.  When  heated 
to  redness  in  the  open  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  vivid  light; 
aluminous  earth,  of  a  white  colour  and  considerable  hardness,  being 
the  result.  When  heated  to  redness  in  a  vessel  of  pure  oxygen, 
it  bums  with  intense  light  and  heat,  the  resulting  alumina  is  par- 
tially vitrified,  and  equal  in  hardness  to  corundum,  an  aluminous 
orystallized  mineral. 

Water,  at  common  temperatures,  does  not  oxidize  aluminum,  but 
oxidation  commences  when  the  water  is  heated  to  near  the  boiling- 
point  ;  and  a  feeble  disengagement  of  hydrogen  takes  place.  Alu- 
minum 18  not  a  conductor  of  electricity  in  the  state  of  powder,  but 
becomes  so  when  fused.  The  earth  alumina,  in  its  pure  state,  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  quite  infusible,  and  insoluble  in  water, 
for  which,  however,  it  has  a  powerful  affinity,  forming  with  it  a 
hydrate.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  adheres 
strongly  to  the  tongue.  When  once  combined  with  water,  it  cannot 
be  rendered  anhydrous,  except  by  a  white  heat. 

Fa 
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Alumina  is  a  very  common  earth:  it  occurs  in  every  country, 
and  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  the  aUiminous  rocks  are  among  the 
most  abundant  in  every  formation.  It  is  an  important  ingredient 
in  soils,  imparting  to  them  tenacity  and  the  power  of  retaining 
moisture.  Those  soils  in  which  it  forms  the  chief  ingredient  are 
termed  stiff,  or  clayey,  and  are  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

When  mixed  with  water,  hydrate  of  alumina  forms  a  soft 
plastic  mass,  easily  moulded  into  various  forms,  and  capable  of  being 
hardened  in  the  fire,  and  hence  its  utility  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery.  Although  hydrate  of  alumina,  or  clay,  is  a  very  abundant 
mineral  product,  yet  in  a  state  of  purity  it  is  extremely  rare,  being 
generally  contaminated  with  silica,  lime,  or  oxide  of  iron,  the  pre* 
sence  of  which  latter  ingredient  causes  the  red  colour  of  most  kinds  of 

a 

clay  when  burned.  Marl  is  a  mixture  of  clay  with  calcareous  matter. 
Rocks  in  which  alumina  prevails  may  be  recognised  by  the  earthy 
smell  which  they  give  out  when  breathed  upon.  This  is  called  the 
argillaceous  odour,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  alumina  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Alumina  occurs  combined  with  the  hydro-fluoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  and  with  potash  and  soda.  Though  the  most  common 
form  of  alumina  is  a  rude,  amorphous,  soft  clay,  it  likewise  occurs 
crystallized.  Those  beautiful  gems,  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire, 
consist  almost  wholly  of  alumina,  and  rival  the  diamond  in  hard- 
ness and  in  value.  This  earth  likewise  amounts  to  86  per  cent,  ia 
corundum  or  emery,  which  is  so  hard  as  to  be  employed  in  polishing 
steel,  and  in  cutting  and  polishing  gems.  The  name  of  alumina  is 
derived  from  alum,  of  which  it  is  the  base.  In  these  minerals 
alumina  appears  like  silica  in  the  silicates  to  act  the  part  of  an  acid, 
and  they  have  therefore  by  some  chemists  been  named  aluminates. 

SiLicuM.  The  metallic  base  of  the  earth  silica  was  obtained  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  by  bringing  the  vapour  of  potassium  in  contact  with 
pure  silica  heated  to  whiteness,  when  a  compound  of  silica  and 
potassa  was  formed,  through  which  the  base,  silicum,  was  diffused 
in  black  particles  like  plumbago.  Nevertheless,  much  doubt 
existed  whether  it  was  a  metal,  and  some  chemists  classed  it 
among  the  non-metallic  bodies,  under  the  name  of  Bilicon,  The 
recent  researches  of  Berzelius  appear  nearly  decisive  of  this  point. 
He  first  obtained  the  base  of  silica  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  found 
it  a  solid,  of  a  dark  nut-brown  colour,  without  the  least  metallic 
lustre;  and  it  wanted  another  characteristic  of  a  metal,  that  of 
being  a  conductor  of  electricity.     Its  combining  proportion  is  8. 

Silica  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  earths.  In  its  pure  state 
silica  is  a  light  white  powder,  without  taste  or  odour,  and  feels 
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rough  and  dry  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  infusible, 
except  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  to  which  it  yields  more 
readily  than  either  lime  or  magnesia.  Silica  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  which,  however,  dissolves  it  in  large  quantities  in  its  nascent 
state.  In  order  that  silica  should  be  held  in  solution  in  springs,  it 
appears  necessary  that  the  w*ater  should  be  at  a  high  temperature. 
The  most  celebrated  hot  siliceous  springs  are  those  of  St.  Michael, 
one  of  the  Azores,  and  of  the  Oeyscrs  in  Iceland,  from  each  of  which 
is  deposited  a  siliceous  incrustation  called  sinter,  analogous  to  the 
calcareous  tufa  which  we  have  before  described  as  resulting  from 
waters  containing  carbonate  of  lime. 

Silica  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid  rather  than  an 
alkali.  No  acid  acts  upon  it  except  the  hydro-fluoric,  but  it  is 
dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  combines  with 
many  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Some  chemists,  therefore,  among 
whom  is  Berzelius,  denominate  silica  silicic  acidy  and  its  compounds 
with  alkaline  and  earthy  bases  and  oxides,  silicates.  The  compound 
earthy  minei*als  containing  silica,  are  in  this  view  native  silicates. 

When  silex,  or  pure  sand,  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  po- 
tassa,  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  silicate  of  the  alkali  produoSd; 
the  nature  of  which  varies  according  to  the  proportions  of  alkali 
employed.  If  the  compound  consist  of  one  part  of  silica  and  three 
parts  of  alkali,  a  vitreous  mass  will  be  formed,  soluble  in  water; 
but  on  reversing  the  proportions,  a  brittle  transparent  compound  is 
formed,  not  soluble  in  water,  nor  in  any  acid  except  the  hydro- 
fluoric. This  is  glass.  Every  kind  of  glass  is  composed  of  silica 
and  an  alkali,  and  the  quality  of  it  depends  on  the  purity  or 
impurity  of  the  materials  used.  Silica  forms  a  component  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  earthy  minerals,  whose  composition  is  known.  As 
quartz-rock,  it  constitutes  whole  mountain-masses.  It  is  the  principal 
ingredient  of  sandstones.  Rock-crystal,  calcedony,  flint,  and  jasper, 
consist  almost  wholly  of  it,  and  silica  of  sufficient  purity  for  most 
purposes  may  be  procured  by  heating  rock-crystal,  throwing  it  when 
red-hot  into  water,  and  then  reducing  it  to  powder.  The  name  of 
silica  is  derived  from  silea:^  the  Latin  for  flint. 

The  remaining  earths,  yttria,  glucina,  and  zirconia,  occur  too 
rarely,  and  are  consequently  too  little  known,  to  require  or  admit 
of  much  description.  They  are  supposed  from  analogy  to  have 
metallic  bases  like  the  other  earths,  but  they  have  never  been 
decomposed. 

Yttrium  is  the  supposed  base  of  the  earth  yttria^  which  was 
discovered  as  a  component  of  a  mineral  called  g.ndinolitc,  found  near 
Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  whence  the  name  of  yttria.      Sir  H.  Davy 
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demonstrated  that  oxygen  entered  into  the  composition  of  yttria, 
by  bringing  it,  when  ignited,  into  contact  with  potassium,  when  the 
oxygen  of  the  yttrium  united  with  the  potassium  and  formed 
potassa,  and  dark  metallic  particles  were  diffused  through  the  alkali. 
It  is  found  only  in  one  or  two  rare  minerals  besides  the  gadinolite. 
Its  combining  proportion  is  estimated  at  36. 

Olucina  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  y\vKV9,  ticeet^ 
from  the  sweet  taste  of  its  salts.  When  pure,  it  is  a  white  powder 
without  taste  or  odour,  sof);,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water.  The 
metallic  nature  of  its  base  has  been  inferred  on  the  same  grounds  as 
that  of  yttria,  and  its  combining  proportion  has  been  estimated  at. 
36.  Glucina  occurs  only  in  small  quantities,  combined  with  other 
elements  in  the  minerals  euclase,  beryl,  ememld,  gadinolite,  and 
topaz. 

ZiRooNiA  is  an  earth  discovered  in  the  zircon  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
hyacinth  of  Expailly,  in  France,  as  a  white  powder  (when  pure) 
resembling  alumina  in  its  appearance,  and  without  either  taste  or 
odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4*3.  Like  the  other  earths,  it  is 
infusible  by  ordinary  means.  The  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  led 
to  a  presumption  that  its  base  was  of  a  metallic  nature,  and  Berze- 
lius  has  since  procured  it  in  an  insulated  state,  in  the  form  of  black 
powder.  Its  metallic  nature  is  very  doubtful;  it  may  be  pressed  out 
into  shining  scales,  but  has  not  been  procured  in  a  state  capable  of 
conducting  electricity.      Its  combining  proportion  appears  to  be  40. 

The  substance  called  thorina^  which  Berzelius  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  earth,  he  afterwards  found  to  be  a  phosphate  of  yttria;  but 
a  black  heavy  mineral  has  lately  been  discovered  near  Brevig  in 
Norway,  which  proved,  on  analysis,  to  be  a  silicate  of  a  new  earth, 
allied  in  its  properties  to  yttria,  glucina,  and  zirconia,  and  to  the 
base  of  this  earth  Berzelius  has  given  the  name  of  thorium. 

The  twenty-nine  metals  which  close  the  list  of  simple  bodies, 
are  to  be  considered  rather  as  accidents  of  rocks  than  as  their  essen- 
tial ingredients.  For  this  reason,  although  they  are  a  most  useful, 
important,  and  interesting  class  of  substances,  we  shall  not  enter  into 
a  description  of  them.  When  it  is  said  that  they  are  not  essential 
ingredients  of  rocks,  an  exception  must  be  made  with  respect  to 
iron,  the  oxide  of  which  is  of  almost  universal  distribution,  there 
being  scarcely  a  mineral  in  which  it  is  not  found  in  small  quantities. 
With  respect  to  the  relative  abundance  of  the  earths,  silica  is  the 
most  common,  alumina  the  next  so.  Lime  occurs  among  the  earlier 
rocks,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  stratified  secondary  series,  and 
with  the  increase  of  lime  a  corresponding  increase  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  testaceous  molluscs. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

EXTERNAL  CHABACTERS  OP  MINERALS. 

Minerals  discriminated  by  their  external  and  chemical  characters.—^ 
External  characters — irregular  forms — regular  forms  or  crystals 
^^rimary  and  derived  forms— fracture — hardness— frangi-' 
bility  —  transparency — lustre —  colour — flexibility — elasticity-^' 
double  refraction — touch — taste — odour-powder — stain — adhe* 
sion  to  the  tongue — magnetism — electricity — -phosphorescence- 
specific  gravity. 

Having  described  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  the  elementary 
bodies  iu  their  relation  to  the  crust  of  the  earth, — having  pointed 
out  the  distinction  between  the  simple  bodies  of  chemistry  and 
simple  minerals, — and  having  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  some  of  the 
characters  by  which  minerals  are  discriminated,  we  will  now  resume 
this  latter  part  of  the  subject  more  in  detail,  and  will  describe  those 
minerals  which  enter  most  extensively  into  the  composition  of  rocks. 
It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  the  student  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  will  learn  more  in  a  few  weeks  from 
oral  instruction,  and  from  the  careful  observation  of  well-arranged 
collections,  than  he  can  in  months,  or  even  years,  from  the  most 
elaborate  descriptions,  unaccompanied  by  examination  of  the  sub- 
stances described. 

Facilities  for  the  study  of  mineralogy  have  of  late  greatly 
increased.  Public  collections  of  minerals  were,  a  few  years  ago, 
confined  to  the  metropolis,  the  capitals  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
universities,  and  one  or  two  of  the  chief  principal  towns.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  resided  at  a  distance  from  such  public  collections,  or 
from  teachers  of  mineralogy,  that  science  was,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
sealed  book.  Their  only  resource  was  to  purchase  from  dealers 
named  collections  of  minerals,  the  expense  of  which  amounted  to  a 
prohibition  with  the  majority  of  students,  or  to  pick  up  information, 
slowly  and  laboriously,  by  examining  such  specimens  as  chance 
might  throw  in  their  way,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the 
descriptions  in  works  on  mineralogy.  But  now  the  case  is  greatly 
altered.  There  are  now  few  counties  in  Great  Britain  in  which 
Natural  History  Societies  have  not  been  established,  and  some  of 
the  larger  and  more  opulent  counties  support  two  or  three. 
Minerals  must  ever  form  a  prominent  object  in  Museums  of  Natural 
History;  and  a  useful  and  instructive  collection  of  these,  although 
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too  costly  for  most  ludividual  students,  may  be  purchased  for  a 
sum  which  becomes  trifling  when  divided  among  a  number  of 
contributors. 

Minerals  may  be  discriminated  by  their  External  and  by  their 
Chemical  characters;  and  chemical  analysis  is  of  two  kinds, — 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative.  By  means  of  the  former,  we  merely 
seek  to  ascertain  what  ingredients  are  to  be  found  in  any  substance; 
by  means  of  the  latter,  we  determine  the  quantities  in  which  these 
different  ingredients  are  combined.  As  the  chemical  characters 
depend  on  the  composition  of  minerals,  these  can  only  be  thoroughly 
known  by  means  of  a  complete  quantitative  analysis;  but  a  rough 
qualitative  analysis  will  frequently  afford  considerable  insight  into 
their  composition,  and  furnish  a  series  of  characters,  many  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  certain  minerals,  or  groups  of  minerals,  and  are  thus 
of  great  assistance  for  the  discovery  of  their  nature  when  any 
ambiguity  arises  in  the  external  characters.  This  qualitative 
analysis  may  be  performed  upon  a  small  scale,  both  cheaply  and 
expeditiously,  either  in  the  dry  or  the  humid  way.  In  the  first 
process,  small  fragments  of  the  mineral  to  be  examined  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  heat.  The  heat  employed  is  that  of  a  lamp 
or  candle,  urged  by  a  blast  through  a  blowpipe,  this  blast  being 
sustained,  most  commonly,  by  the  lungs  of  the  operator,  but  some- 
times by  bellows  or  other  apparatus.  The  blow-pipe  is  a  small  tube 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its 
widest  end,  and  gradually  contracting  till  it  terminates  at  the  other 
in  an  orifice  of  the  size  of  a  small  wire.  By  means  of  this  instru- 
ment, an  intense  heat,  equal  in  degree  to  that  of  the  most  powerful 
wind-fumace,  may  be  produced.  Many  earthy  minerals  may  bo 
fused  by  it;  and  the  ores  of  many  metals  may  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state ;  and  blow-pipe  operations  have  this  advantage  over 
those  conducted  in  a  furnace, — that  the  whole  process  takes  place 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  operator,  who  can  thus  observe  all 
the  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  mineral  under 
examination,  when  treated  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of 
borax,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  other  fluxes.  These  changes  are  termed 
the  habitudes  of  a  mineral  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  are  of  great 
value  as  distinctive  characters.  We  can,  by  these  means,  distin- 
guish felspar  from  quartz, — the  former  being  fusible,  the  latter  infu- 
sible, unless  mixed  with  an  alkali.  A  sulphuret  may  be  known 
from  an  arseniuret  by  the  different  odours  which  they  exhale  when 
heated,  and  the  different  metals  communicate  peculiar  colours  to  the 
glass  formed  by  their  fusion  with  borax. 

In  conducting  a  qualitative  analysis  in  the  humid  way,  a  small 
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portion  of  the  mineral  reduced  to  powder  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a  few  drops  of  acid  in  a  watch-glass,  heat  being  applied  from  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  if  necessary;  and  if  the  mineral  can  thus 
be  brought  into  a^  state  of  solution,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  poured  into  several  small  glass  tubes,  to  each  of  which  a 
different  test  or  re-agent  is  added,  and  by  each  of  these,  peculiar 
changes  are  produced  in  the  solution,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  contained  in  it. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  external  characters  of  minerals;  then 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  their  chemical  characters  by  the  blow-pipe 
and  with  acids;  and  lastly,  enumerate  the  most  common  of  the 
earthy  minerals,  giving  both  their  external  and  chemical  characters. 

THE  EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS.   ' 

These  are  Form,  Structure,  Fracture,  Frangibility,  Hardness, 
Transparency,  Translucency,  Lustre,  Colour,  Flexibility,  Elasticity, 
Double  Refraction,  Touch,  Taste,  Odour,  Streak  or  Powder,  Stain, 
Adhesion  to  the  tongue.  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Specific  Gra- 
vity or  Weight. 

With  respect  to  Form^  a  mineral  is  either  without  any  parti- 
cular form,  when  it  is  said  to  be  Amorphous;  or  it  bears  some 
general  resemblance  to  common  substances,  natural  or  artificial,  in 
which  case  it  is  said  to  have  Sk  Particular  Form;  or  its  natural 
surfaces  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  planes  of  a  determinate 
shape,  arranged  in  a  determinate  manner,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to 
be  Crystallized  J  or  of  a  Regular  Form. 

A  mineral  which  occurs  in  pieces  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  imbedded  or  incorporated  in  another  mineral,  is  said 
to  be  Disseminated^  whether  it  be  amorphous  or  crystallized.  If 
amorphous,  and  in  pieces  larger  than  a  hazel-nut,  it  is  said  to  be 
Massive,  When  the  size  of  the  pieces  is  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut 
to  that  of  a  pea,  it  is  said  to  be  Coarsely  disseminated;  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  it  is  Finely  dis- 
seminated; and  when  the  pieces  are  below  that  size,  and  still 
perceptible  by  the  eye,  it  is  Minutely  disseminated.  An  amorphous 
mineral  that  occurs  loose  or  detached  is  said  to  be  in  Grains^  which 
are  distinguished  according  to  their  size,  as  Gross^  Large,  Small^ 
and  Minute.  Gross  grains  are  from  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that 
of  a  pea;  large,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  hemp-seed;  small, 
from  the  size  of  hemp-seed  to  that  of  mustard-seed;  below  which 
size  they  are  called  minute.  An  amorphous  mineral  that  occurs 
adhering  to  another  mineral  in  flattened  pieces  which  do  not  exceed 
an  inch  in  thickness,  is  said  to  be  in  Plates. 
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Particular  external  forms  are  those  which  bear  a  resemblance  to 
common  well-known  bodies,  both  natural  and  artificial.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  given  to  different  particular  forms. 

Dentiform.  When  a  mineral  adheres  by  the  thicker  end,  is 
elongated  towards  the  other  end  with  a  curve,  and  terminates  in  a 
point,  it  is  said  to  be  dentiform,  or  tooth-shaped.  Fi-om  the  Latin 
dem^  a  tooth. 

Filifoifti.  A  mineral  is  said  to  be  filiform  that  occurs  in  long 
slender  columns,  like  wires  or  threads.  From  the  Latin  filum^  a 
thread. 

Capilliform,  When  the  threads  are  more  slender,  like  hairs, 
the  mineral  is  called  capilliform.  From  the  Latin  capilltiSy  hair. 
These  columns  or  threads  are,  in  fact,  imperfect  crystals.  When  a 
mineral  occurs  in  long,  slender,  well-defined  crystals,  it  is  said  to  be 
acicular^  or  needle-shaped. 

Retiform.  This  term  is  applied  to  parallel  threads  or  fibres 
intersecting  other  parallel  threads  or  fibres  at  right  angles,  and 
producing  the  appearance  of  net- work.  From  the  Latin  rete^  a  net. 
Dendritic.  This  is  synonymous  with  arborescent,  and  is  applied 
to  a  mineral  which  from  a  thicker  main  stem  separates  into  several 
which  are  more  slender,  and  are  often  furnished  with  smaller  shoots, 
presenting,  on  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  a  tree,  whence  the  name, 
from  the  Greek  hevhpov^  a  tree.  We  have  dendritic  native  silver 
and  copper,  and  dendritic  manganese,  which  is  of  very  common 
occurrence  on  the  surface  of  natural  joints  in  rocks. 

Ramose.  This  is  that  particular  form  which  consists  of  crooked 
branches,  not  rising  from  a  common  stem,  nor  possessing  a  propor- 
tionate thickness.     From  the  Latin  ramus^  a  branch. 

CoraUiform.  A  mineral  occurring  in  elongated  curved  shoots, 
rounded  at  the  extremities,  is  said  to  be  coralliform,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  coral. 

Scalactitiform.  A  mineral  resembling  an  icicle  in  shape  is  said 
to  be  stalactitiform,  from  the  Greek  araXayfia^  a  drop^  an  icicle. 

Tvhuliform^  or  fiUuliform^  are  terms  applied  to  minerals  occur- 
ring in  round  and  hollow  columns,  single  or  in  groups.  From  the 
Latin  tubvlu%  audfstula,  a  pipe. 

Botryoidal^  resembling  a  cluster  of  grapes.  From  the  Greek 
fioTpvSy  a  grape.  Minerals  presenting  an  aggregation  of  large  sections 
of  small  globes  are  called  botryoidal.  This  particular  form  occurs 
in  calcedony,  manganese,  and  malachite,  or  green  carbonate  of  cop- 
per. When  the  globes  are  larger,  and  the  sections  or  portions  smaller, 
the  term  Mammillated  is  used.  From  the  Latin  mamma^  a  breast. 
Reniform.    A  mineral  is  said  to  be  reniform  when  it  consists  of 
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several  globular  elevations,  each  of  which  is  sometimes  composed  of 
several  that  are  smaller.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ren^ 
a  kidney,  from  the  resemblance  to  kidneys,  particularly  those  of 
calves.     Red  and  black  haematite  are  good  examples  of  this  form. 

Spectdar.  A  mineral  not  crystallized,  and  having  one  smooth 
and  brilliant  surface,  is  called  specular.  Specular  galena,  or  slick- 
ensides,  affords  an  example.  Some  crystallized  minerals  are  also 
said  to  be  specular,  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  planes,  as  specular 
iron-ore.     From  the  Latin  speculum^  a  looking-glass. 

Laminated.  A  mineral  is  said  to  be  laminated,  when  it  occurs 
in  thin  plates  or  leaves  adhering  to  another  mineral.  From  the 
Latin  lamina^  a  thin  plate. 

Pectinated.  This  form  is  produced  by  tables  disposed  upon  and 
beside  each  other,  so  that  they  present  the  appearance  of  hair  parted 
by  the  comb.  From  the  Latin  pecten^  a  comb.  It  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

Cellular.  This  term  is  properly  applied  to  minerals  which 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  cells  formed  by  the  crossing  and  inter- 
secting of  the  laminse  of  which  they  are  composed.  It  is,  however, 
frequently  used  instead  of  Vesicular. 

Vesicular.  This  term  belongs  to  a  mineral  having  small  and 
somewhat  round  cavities,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  in  lava, 
pumice,  and  basalt.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  vesicular  a  little 
bladder. 

REGULAR  FORMS,  OR  CRYSTALS. 

When  a  body  passes  from  the  gaseous,  or  fluid,  to  the  solid  state, 
the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  sometimes  arrange  themselves 
together  so  as  to  form  a  shapeless  mass;  but  they  more  commonly 
dispose  themselves  in  a  certain  order,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  solids 
whose  surfaces  consist  of  a  determiuate  number  of  sides,  associated 
in  a  determinate  manner.  Such  bodies  are  called  crystals,  and  the 
process  by  which  they  are  formed  is  termed  crystallization.  This 
process  takes  place  when  a  solid  has  been  fused,  and  is  allowed  to 
return  slowly  to  the  solid  form,  or  when  it  has  been  dissolved  in  a 
fluid  from  which  it  is  slowly  deposited  by  evaporation ;  and  the  more 
slowly  this  cooling  or  evaporation  takes  place,  the  more  regular  are 
the  forms  of  the  crystals.  As  an  instance  of  crystallization  from 
solution,  add  alum  to  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water  as  long  as 
any  is  dissolved,  and  on  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool,  crystals  will  be 
deposited;  or,  dissolve  oxalic  acid  in  water,  and  on  exposiug  it  to  the 
air  for  some  days  in  a  shallow  vessel,  part  of  the  water  will  be 
evaporated,  and  crystallization  will  take  place.    As  an  instance  of 
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crystallization  from  a  state  of  fusion,  melt  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  a 
large  crucible,  and  when  it  is  partially  cooled,  pierce  the  solid  crust, 
and,  inverting  the  crucible,  let  the  fluid  parts  run  out.  When  it  is 
quite  cold,  regular  crystals  of  sulphur  will  be  found  in  the  interior. 
The  regularity  of  the  crystals  in  this  case  arises  partly  from  their 
having  had  free  space  to  form  in,  as  well  as  from  the  slowness  of 
cooling,  for  confused  crystallization  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  a  roll  of  sulphur.  The  crystallization  occurs  in  that  part 
because  it  was  the  longest  in  cooling,  and  it  is  imperfect,  first,  because 
the  cooling  even  of  the  interior  of  so  small  a  mass  takes  place  too 
rapidly  for  the  formation  of  any  but  irregular  crystals,  and  secondly, 
because  they  have  no  vacant  space  in  which  to  arrange  themselves 
without  interfering  with  one  another.  Something  analogous  is  met 
with  occasionally  in  granite.  That  rock  is  an  irregularly  crystal- 
lized mass  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  like  the  imperfect  crystal- 
lization in  the  stick  of  sulphur,  but  some  kinds  of  granite,  as  that  of 
the  Mourne  Mountains  in  Ireland,  abound  in  cavities  ;n  which 
those  minerals  are  found  in  regular  crystals.  The  most  perfect 
crystals  of  mineral  veins  are  always  found  lining  similar  cavities. 

Crj^stallography,  or  the  study  of  the  forms  and  structure  of 
crystals,  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  important  department  of 
science,  by  which  mineralogy  is  connected  with  mathematical 
investigations  and  the  most  refined  optical  researches. 

It  has  been  found  that  certain  forms  are  so  far  peculiar  to 
certain  minerals  and  salts  as  to  constitute  grounds  of  distinction 
between  them. 

Calcareous  spar  cr)^stallizes  in  rhomboedrons,  fluor  spar  in  cubes, 
and  quartz  in  six-sided  pyramids;  but  fluor  spar  is  never  found  in 
rhomboedrons,  nor  calcareous  spar  and  quartz  in  cubes. 

The  surfaces  which  bound  the  figure  of  a  crystal  are  called  planes 
or  faces.  They  are  most  commonly  flat.  The  lines  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  faces  are  called  edges.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  edges  is  called  9^ plane  angle.    The  point  formed  by 

the  meeting  of  at  least  three  planes  is  termed  a 
solid  angle.  Thus  in  the  cube  (fig  4),  a  a  a  are 
planes,  bbb  are  edges,  and  c c  are  solid  angles. 
Lateral  planes  are  those  of  the  greatest  extent, 
^  considered  as  parts  of  the  surface,  and  they  bound 

^N^^      r^xl      ^^  towards  its  smallest  extent.    Extreme  ox  ter- 

**  mifial  planes  are  those  of  the  smallest  extent  as 

parts  of  the  surface,  and  form  its  confines  towards  its  largest  extent. 
Lateral  edges  are  formed  by  the  junction  of  lateral  planes  with 
lateral  planes.     Terminal  op  extreme  edges  are  formed  by  the  junc- 
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tion  or  lateral  plaaoa  with  terminal   edges.     Thua,   in   tlie  right 
square  prism  (fig.  &)  a  n  are  lateral  planes,  b  b   terminal   planes, 
ee  lateral  edges,  dd  terminal  edges.      Crystals  sometimes  present 
the   appearaace  of  having  lost  their  edges  and  solid 
angles,   which  are  then  said  to  be  replaced  hy  tan-  ^ 

gent  planes.  A  tan^eiU  plane  with  reference  to  an 
edge  means  a  plane  inelined  eqnally  to  the  two  adjacent 
primary  planes,  and  parallel  to  the  edge  which  it  re- 
places. With  reference  to  a  solid  angle  a  tangent 
plane  is  inclined  equally  to  all  the  planes  coustituting 
the  solid  angle,  ^Vhon  an  edge  is  replaced  by  two  sniall 
converging  planes,  terminating  in  an  edge,  it  is  said  to 
be  bevelled.  When  a  solid  angle  is  replaced  by  three 
Of  more  conrerging  planes,  it  is  said  to  be  acuminated. 

The  forms  of  crystals  are  divided  by  crystallographora  into 
primary,  (called  also  primitiee,  fundamental,  or  derimtiee,)  and 
Kcondary  (or  derived)  forms.  This  distinctioa  is  founded  on  the 
relation  of  certain  geometrical  solids  to  each  other, — on  tho  transi- 
tions from  one  fonn  to  another  exhibited  by  many  minerals  from  the 


replacement  or  truncation  of  their  edges  and  solid  angles, — and  on 
the  facility  with  which  most  crystallized  minerals  split  in  certain 
directions,  so  that,  however  various  the  fonna  of  their  crystals,  they 
may  be  all  reduced  by  cleavage  into  some  simpler  form,  having 
smooth  shining  planes  like  the  natural  faces  of  a  crystal.  If  the 
solid  angles  of  a  regular  octoedron  (fig.  6)  bo  cut  off,  truncated  or 
rephtced,  as  in  fig.  7,  and  if  these  planes  bo  equally  enlarged  till  the 
faces  of  the  octoedron  disappear,  a  cube  vrill  be  formed;  or  if  the 
twdve  edges  of  tho  octoedron  be  replaced  by  tan  gent- planes,  as  in 
fig.  8,  and  if  these  be  extended  till  they  mutually  intersect,  the 
rhombic  dodecaedron,  fig.  9,  will  be  produced.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, if  the  eight  solid  angles  of  the  cube  be  replaced,  as  in  fig.  10, 
by  equilateral  triangles,  and  if  these  bo  extended  till  the  planes  of 
the  cube  disappear,  tho  octoedron,  fig.  6,  will  be  the  result.  The 
tetmedron,  fig.  1 1,  may  be  Formed  by  the  replacement  of  the  four 
solid  angles,  ec,dd,  of  the  cube,  fig.  4,  till  tho  cubic  faces  are  destroyed, 
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and  the  rhombic  dodecaedron,  fig.  9,  may  be  formed  by  replacing 
all  the  edges  of  the  cube,  as  in  fig.  12,  with  tangent-planes,  till  they 
intersect. 
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In  order  to  render  these  relations  more  familiar,  and  to  show  the 
variety  of  secondary  forms  which  may  be  produced  by  combinations 
of  the  planes  of  different  primary  forms,  let  the  student  cut  cubes 
and  octoedrons  out  of  an  apple  or  a  turnip,  and  practise  the  replace- 
ments of  their  solid  angles  and  edges  described  above,  till  the  cube 
results  out  of  the  octoedron,  and  the  octoedron  out  of  the  cube. 

For  an  enumeration  of  the  other  primary  forms,  which  are 
differently  stated  by  different  authors,  and  for  an  account  of  all  the 
secondary  forms  derived  from  them,  we  must  refer  to  works  on 
crystallography.  Not  only  is  there  this  relation  between  certain 
geometrical  solids,  so  that  by  the  truncation  of  their  edges  and  solid 
angles  one  may  be  derived  from  the  other,  but  the  intermediate 
forms  occur  in  nature.  Cubic  and  octoedral  crystals,  for  instance, 
are  met  with,  in  which  the  replacement  is  so  slight  that  the  general 
form  of  the  octoedron  or  cube  remains,  (see  figs.  7  and  10,)  while 
in  others,  the  replacement  is  so  deep  that  the  primary  planes  are 
hardly  distinguishable. 

In  speaking  thus,  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  edges  and  solid  angles 
have  actually  been  removed,  but  only  that  the  same  appearances 
have  been  produced  as  if  these  truncations  had  taken  place.  The 
probable  way  in  which  the  modification  of  the  primary  form  has 
resulted  from  the  addition  to  the  primary  planes  of  the  crystal  of 
laminae  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth,  will  be  adverted  to 
presently. 

But  further,  however  various  may  be  the  crystalline  forms  under 
which  the  same  mineral  occurs,  and  however  distant  may  be  the 
localities  from  which  different  specimens  of  it  may  have  been 
brought,  if  they  yield  to  cleavage  at  all,  they  may  all  be  cleaved  so 
as  to  afford  the  same  nucleus  or  primary  form.  Calcareous  spar  is 
found  crystallized  under  three  hundred  varieties  of  form  at  least ; 
but  these  may  all  be  cleaved  in  three  directions,  and  in  those 
directions  only,  so  as  to  give  bright  surfaces  like  the  faces  of  a 
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crystal;  and  those  cleavages  are  so  inclined  to  each  other  as  to 
produce  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  having  plane  angles  of  invariable 
measurements.  Into  this  form,  and  no  other,  are  all  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime  cleavable,  and  therefore  this  is  justly  considered 
as  its  primary  form.  The  primary  forms  of  some  other  minerals 
have  been  established  on  more  arbitrary  grounds.  Fluor-spar,  may 
be  cleaved  in  four  directions,  so  as  to  produce  three  diiferent  forms, 
the  regular  octoedron,  the  regular  tetraedron,  and  an  acute  rhom- 
boid; out  of  these  crystallographers  have  selected  the  first  as  the 
primary,  though  for  what  reason  is  not  very  apparent.  Crystals 
of  blende,  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  may  be  cleaved  into  five  different 
forms,  one  of  which  has  been  fixed  on  as  the  primary.  There  are 
other  minerals  whose  crystals  admit  of  cleavage  in  only  one  direction; 
and  yet  to  these,  and  to  others  which  are  not  susceptible  of  cleavage 
in  any  direction,  primary  forms  have  been  assigned.  In  such  cases, 
primary  form  has  been  deduced  from  the  direction  of  natural  fissures 
or  joints  which  become  visible  when  a  very  thin  slice  of  the 
mineral  is  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  or  it  has  been 
inferred  from  analogy  by  comparing  the  crystalline  forms  of  the 
substance  under  investigation  with  others  whose  primary  forms  are 
well  ascertained. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  formation  of  the  cube  out  of  the  octo- 
edron, and  of  the  octoedron  out  of  the  cube,  by  the  replacement 
of  their  solid  angles;  but  either  of  these  bodies  may  be  formed 
upon  the  other,  by  the  addition  of  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
the  original  solid,  such  layers  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth. 
For  example,  when  cutting  off  the  solid  angles  of  a  cube,  and 
extending  the  planes  produced  thereby,  if  we  preserve  the  layers 
successively  removed,  and  fasten  them  on  again,  we  shall  have  the 
cube  formed  upon  the  octoedron  by  addition,  as  the  octoedron  was 
formed  out  of  the  cube  by  diminution;  and  in  the  same  manner, 
after  reducing  the  octoedron  to  the  cube,  we  may  form  the  octo- 
edron on  the  cube,  by  restoring  the  layers  which  had  been  cut  off. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  modification  of  the  primary 
form  of  a  crystal  by  the  replacement,  or  truncation,  of  its  edges  and 
solid  angles,  we  merely  adopt  a  fiction  which  affords  a  convenient 
mode  of  describing  effects  produced  by  a  process  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  such  process  having,  in  all  probability,  been  the  very 
reverse  of  that  indicated  by  the  terms  employed.  For  there  are 
good  grounds  for  considering  the  secondary  forms  of  crystals  as 
having  arisen  from  the  regular  arrangement  on  the  planes  of  the 
primary  forms,  of  laminae  of  crystalline  matter,  gradually  decreasing 
in  breadth,  such  laminse  being  made  up  of  extremely  minute  par* 
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ticleB,  all  of  tlio  same  form,  in  the  same  ninnncr  tliat  a  pyramid  may 
be  built  of  regularly-diminishing  liorizontal  courses  of  small  cubical 
bricks,  each  course  or  layer  being  a  plate  of  the  thickness  of  a  single 
„  brick.  A  pyramid  built  ofsuch  bricks  would, 

of  course,  present  the  rough  channelled  out- 
line seen  in  Rg.  13,  instead  of  the  smooth 
polished  faces  of  n  crystal ;  but  if  each  of 
these  bricks  wore  (aa  we  may  conceive  the 
integrant  molecules  of  crystals  to  be)  so 
small  that  the  inequalities  produced  by  them  were  not  discernible, 
the  faces  of  the  pyramid  would  appear  aa  smooth  as  those  of  a 
crystal. 

The  form  of  ultimate  particles  which  are  bo  small  as  to  be 
invisible,  opens,  of  course,  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  secondary  crystals  may  be  cleaved  into  layers 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  a  primary  nucleus  of  a  diFFcrent  form  (in 
some  large  and  coarse  crystals  these  layers  are  visible,  being  marked 
by  stria?  on  its  surface);  these  layera  may  be  divided  by  cleavage  in 
other  directions,  ao  aa  to  alford  small  bodies  of  a  determinate  shape ; 
these  again  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  smaller  solids,  all  of 
the  same  shape,  till  they  are  no  longer  discernible  without  the  aid  of 
a  lens ;  and  they  still  preserve  their  peculiar  shape  as  long  as  they 
are  visible.  These  forma,  then,  whether  cubes,  octoedroaa,  Sic, 
are  considered  as  the  forms  of  the  constituent  molecules  of  which 
the  crystals  are  built  up. 

By  placing  a  low  three-sided  pyramid  on 
each  plane  of  the  regular  octoedron,  a  rhom- 
bic dodecaedron  may  be  formed,  as  in  fig.  li, 
in  which  the  strong  linca  mark  the  octoedral 
nucleus,  and  the  fainter  lines  the  planes  of  the 
dodecaedron,  each  of  which  is  a  rhomboid 
\  composed  of  two  triangular  planes,  belonging 
to  two  different  pyramids.  On  one  face  of  the 
primitive  are  also  marked  the  progressively- 
decreasing  layera  of  which  the  pyramid  ia 
made  up. 

Tlie  rhombic  dodecaedron  may  also  be  formed  by  placing  a 
low  quadrangular  pyramid  on  each  face  of  the  cube,  as  in  fi".  I5; 
and  the  pentagonal  dodecaedron,  fig.  ]  6,  may  likewise  be  formed 
on  the  cube,  by  placing  on  each  of  its  faces  an  equal  and  similar 
pyramid,  having  two  triangular  and  two  quadrangular  planea,  as  in 
fig.  17.  Now,  in  the  formation  of  these  two  difiFerent  dodecaedrons 
m  the  cube,  if  the  integrant  molecules  (the  brtcki)  of  which  the 
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two  kinds  of  pjmmid  are  composed  be  all  of  a  cubic  fonn,  then 
must  be  a  very  different  arranj^eoient  of  them  ia  the  two  cases; 
for  in  the  rhombic  dodecaedron,  the  faces  of  tbo  pyramid  are  all 
equal,  and  inclined  on  the  faces  of  tbo  cube  at  the  same  angle ;  but 
in  the  pentagonal  dodecaedron,  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  are  only 
equal  and  similar  in  pairs  a  to  a'  and  b  to  b',  and  they  are  inclined 


on  the  planes  of  the  cube  at  different  angles.  These  angles  have  been 
measured  by  instruments  called  goniometers,  and  calculations  bare 
been  made  for  determining  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  particles  of  the 
same  shape  necessary  to  produce  these  diff'erent  forma ;  and  it  has  boon 
ascertained,  by  these  means,  that  the  pyramids  of  the  rhombic  dode- 
caedron must  be  composed  of  layers  or  molecules  placed  in  regular 
order,  each  layer  being  of  the  thickness  of  one  molecule,  and  each 
BucceBsive  layer  diminishing  regularly  by  the  breadth  of  one  mole- 
cule on  each  side ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  the  pentagonal  dodeca- 
edron, the  layers  of  its  pyramids  must  be  of  the  thickness  of  two 
molecnies,  and  must  diminish  in  breadth  unequally  on  the  two 
■ides;  that  is  tosay,on  the 
side  of  the  quadrangular 
plane  tbey  must  diminish 
two  mcdecules  in  breadth 
for  one  of  height,  and  of 
the  side  of  the  triangular 
plane  tbey  must  diminish 
onemolecule  in  breadthfor 
two  of  height,  as  shown  in 
fig.  18.  The  Abbe  Haiiy 
investigated  in  like  man- 
ner the  aogles  under  which 
tbe  secondary  planes  would 
meet,  arising  from  gradual 
dscrement  in  the  dimen- 
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■ionfl  of  succeasive  layers  of  crystalline  matter  deposited  on  the  other 
geometrical  solids  as  the  primary  nucleus.  He  may  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  crystallography.  Ouided  by  the  accidental  fracture 
of  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  he  discovered  that  all  crystals  have 
a  primary  form,  which  may  be  extracted  from  them  by  mechanical 
division.  He  calculated  the  modifications  of  which  those  primary 
forms  are  susceptible,  and  determined  the  combinations  of  integrant 
molecules  necessary  to  produce  different  forms  of  crystal  with  mole- 
cules of  the  same  shape,  and  to  produce  like  forms  with  mole- 
cules of  different  shapes;  and  in  all  cases  it  has  been  found,  that  the 
results  obtained  by  measurement  of  the  angles,  and  by  calculation, 
mutuaUy  confirm  each  other. 

On  these  grounds  it  is  inferred,  that  regularity  of  external  form 
arises  from  regularity  of  internal  structure,  dependent  on  the 
combination,  under  definite  laws,  of  minute  ultimate  particles  of 
determinate  shapes. 

Crystalline  form  and  structure  are,  therefore,  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  passed  over  wholly  unnoticed,  in  an  account  of  the 
external  characters  of  minerals,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
even  the  above  imperfect  outline,  without  entering  into  considerable 
detail.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  crystallo- 
graphy must  be  considered  as  affording  a  field  for  refined  and  curious 
research,  rather  than  as  furnishing,  to  any  but  experienced  mineral- 
ogists, available  practical  rules  for  discriminating  minerals.  In 
calcareous  spar,  and  some  other  substances,  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  primary  form  renders  it  a  good  distinct- 
ive character;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  crystalline  forms  in  which 
certain  minerals  are  most  commonly  found,  will  often  assist  in 
identifying  a  mineral  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  when  it  is 
rendered  ambiguous  by  the  possession  of  several  external  characters 
in  common  with  other  minerals;  but,  in  general,  before  the  student 
can  be  able  to  obtain  much  information  by  cleaving  crystals  into 
their  primary  forms,  and  measuring  their  angles,  he  will  have 
learned,  by  other  means,  the  names  and  composition  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  minerals  which  are  of  much  importance  to  the  geologist. 
The  beginner,  therefore,  whose  object  is  to  discover  the  names  of 
minerals  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  the  working  geologist,  who 
most  commonly  meets  with  them  massive,  or  only  irregularly  crys- 
tallized, must  have  recourse  to  a  combination  of  characters  more 
obvious,  though  individually  less  definite,  than  the  measurement  of 
the  angles  of  crystals. 

The  discovery,  by  Professor  Mitscherlich,  of  what  is  called  the 
isomorphism  of  crystals,  diminishes  in  some  degree  the  value  of 
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cryBtalline  form  as  a  distinctive  character,  since  he  has  found  that 
certain  bodies  may  be  substituted  for  each  other  in  combination, 
without  affecting  the  form  of  the  crystals.  Phosphate  and  biphos- 
phate  of  soda  crystallize  in  the  same  forms  as  the  arseniate  and 
binarseniate  of  the  same  alkali;  and  each  arseniate  has  a  correspond- 
ing phosphate,  possessed  of  the  same  form,  and  containing  the  same 
equivalents  of  water,  acid,  and  alkali.  Hence,  those  bodies  which 
crystallize  in  the  same  forms  have  been  arranged  in  groups,  called 
isomorphous  groups.  The  salts  of  arsenious  acid  are  isomorphous 
with  those  of  phosphoric  acid;  oxide  of  lead,  baryta,  and  strontia, 
aflbrd,  in  combination  with  the  same  acid,  isomorphous  salts;  and 
the  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  manganese,  iron,  cobalt, 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  oxide  of  copper,  are  all  isomorphous. 

We  will  now  explain  the  terms  applied  by  mineralogists  to 
crystals  when  aggregated  in  groups,  and  then  proceed  to  consider 
the  remaining  external  characters. 

Crystals  are  said  to  be  /aseictdated^  when  they  occur  aggregated 
in  small  bundles.     From  faseis,  Latin,  a  bundle. 

Scopi/orm^  is  a  term  applied  to  a  number  of  minute  crystals  or 
fibres  closely  aggregated  into  a  bundle,  and  diverging  slightly  from  a 
common  centre.     From  the  Latin  scopa^  a  broom. 

Btdlated.  Minerals  are  said  to  be  stellated,  when  their  crystals 
or  fibres  diverge  all  round  a  common  centre.  From  the  Latin  steUa^ 
a  star. 

Druiy.  Minerals  are  said  to  be  drusy,  when  their  surface  is 
composed  of  very  small  and  prominent  crystals,  nearly  equal  to  each 
other  in  size.     The  name  is  derived  from  the  German. 

Init€itxng.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  mineral  which  coats  or 
covers  another. 

Fracture.  We  have  shown  that  most  minerals  split  more 
easily  in  certain  directions  than  in  others,  and  that  they  may  thus 
be  reduced  in  the  direction  of  natural  joints  into  figures,  bounded  by 
planes  of  a  smooth  shining  surface,  and  a  determinate  shape.  This 
18  their  cleavage.  The  surface  produced  by  breaking  them  in 
directions  contrary  to  these  natural  joints,  is  called  the  fracture;  and 
its  appearance,  which  is  dependent  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral, 
forms  in  most  cases  a  good  distinctive  character. 

The  surface  of  a  fracture  is  said  to  be  compad^  when  no  particu- 
lar or  distinct  parts  are  discernible.  It  is  the  most  common  kind 
of  fracture,  and  is  divided  into  splintery^  even,  amchoidal^  uneven^ 
earthy,  and  hackly. 

The  surfSftoe   is  Splintery,  when  destitute  of  any  remarkable 
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elevations,  but  small  splinters,  or  scales,  are  discernible,  thickest  at 
the  end  by  which  they  adhere,  and  terminating  at  the  other  in  an 
edge.  This  kind  of  fracture  occurs  in  hornstone,  many  varieties  of 
quartz,  and  some  sorts  of  limestone. 

Even  is  that  kind  of  fractured  surface  which  is  nearly  flat,  and 
destitute  of  elevations,  such  as  occur  being  indeterminate  in  shape, 
and  flat.     It  passes  into  splintery  and  conchoidal. 

Conchoidal  surfaces  consist  of  round  elevations  and  depressions, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  circular  wrinkles,  having  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  shell.  It  is  divided  into  the  perfect  and  imper- 
fect^ flat  and  deep^  large  and  smaU^  conchoidal.  The  best  examples 
of  this  kind  of  fracture  occur  in  the  most  pellucid  kinds  of  quartz, 
in  opal,  flint,  obsidian,  and  cannel-coal. 

Uneven,  The  surface  of  this  kind  of  fracture  is  completely 
broken,  and  interrupted  by  irregular  and  rather  large  angular  eleva- 
tions and  depressions.  It  is  met  with  in  the  gray  and  yellow  sul- 
phurets  of  copper,  and  many  other  minerals. 

Earthy.  The  surface  of  the  earthy  fracture  is  composed  entirely 
of  small  rough  elevations.  It  is  most  common  in  indurated  clay, 
chalk,  and  the  earthy  minerals. 

Ilackly,  In  this  kind  of  fracture  sharp-pointed  parts  protrude 
from  the  internal  surface.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  malleable  metals. 
The  fracture  of  metallic  copper  is  a  good  example. 

Sometimes  the  fracture  presents  the  appearance  of  an  aggregation 
of  fibres,  which  are  frequently  the  result  of  imperfect  crystallization, 
and  are  either  coarse^  large^  small^  flne,  or  delicate^  curved^  straight^ 
parallel^  diverging^  or  promiscuous. 

The  diverging  fibrous  fracture  is  divided  into  Stellated  and  Sco- 
piform^  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  already  explained. 

The  fibres  are  Promiscuous^  when  they  intersect  each  other  in 
various  directions.  We  have  examples  of  this  structure  in  alabaster 
and  red  haematite;  of  the  stelliform  fibrous,  in  some  kinds  of  haema- 
tite and  fibrous  zeolite;  of  the  soopiform,  in  fibrous  malachite;  and 
of  the  promiscuous,  in  gray  antimony. 

The  fracture  is  said  to  be  Striated^  when  it  is  marked  by  narrow 
grooves  or  channels.  Examples  occur  in  some  kinds  of  sulphuret 
of  iron,  in  actynolite,  and  hornblende.  The  striated,  like  the  fibrous 
structure,  is  parallel,  stellated,  scopifornf,  and  promiscuous. 

Foliated^  or  Lamellar^  is  a  term  applied  to  the  fracture  of  those 
minerals,  that  are  composed  of  thin  leaves  or  plates  laid  upon  one 
another.     Mica,  talc,  and  micaceous  iron,  are  instances  of  it. 

Slaty.  Uncrystallized  minerals  that  split  only  in  one  direction, 
afii^ding   fragments  that  have  parallel  sides,  but  are  of  unequal 
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thioknesB,  not  Bmooth,  and  destitute  of  lustre,  are  said  to  possess  a 
slaty  fracture. 

Hardness.  Minerals  are  found  under  every  degree  of  hardness, 
from  that  of  the  diamond,  the  hardest  of  known  substances,  down 
to  the  fluid  state  of  mercury  and  naphtha.  The  difierent  degrees  of 
hardness  in  minerals  are  estimated  by  their  scratching  or  not  scratch- 
ing one  another  or  glass,  and  by  their  yielding  or  not  yielding  to  the 
file,  the  knife,  and  the  nail.  Calcareous  spar  will  scratch  selenite  (or 
crystallized  gypsum);  fluor-spar  will  scratch  calcareous  spar;  felspar 
will  scratch  fluor-spar,  calcareous  spar,  and  selenite;  and  fluor-spar 
will  not  scratch  glass,  which  receives  an  impression  from  quartz  and 
felspar.  Several  of  the  gems  again  scratch  quartz,  and  among  them 
difierent  degrees  of  hardness  exist,  determined  by  their  making  or 
not  making  an  impression  on  one  another.  The  giving  of  sparks 
with  steel  is  sometimes  considered  a  test  of  hardness;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  good  criterion,  for  flint  gives  more  numerous  and 
brilliant  sparks  than  many  substances  which  are  much  harder. 
Minerals  are  said  to  be 

Extremely  hard,  on  which  the  file  makes  no  impression. 

Very  kard^  if  they  receive  a  weak  impression  from  the  file, — such 
are  quartz,  fiint,  and  topaz. 

Hardy  if  they  receive  a  considerable  impression  from  the  file,  but 
cannot  be  scraped  by  the  knife, — such  as  felspar  and  schorl. 

Half-hard  minerals  yield  to  the  knife,  as  calcareous  spar,  lime- 
stone, fluor-spar,  and  many  others.  By  yielding  to  the  knife  is  not 
meant  a  capability  of  being  divided  along  natural  joints,  so  as  to 
produce  smooth  and  shining  surfaces;  but  the  receiving  of  an 
impression  when  scratched  or  scraped  in  directions  contrary  to  those 
joints. 

Soft  minerals  may  be  easily  scraped  with  the  knife,  but  receive 
no  impression  from  the  nail.  Such  are,  sulphate  of  baryta,  mica, 
asbestos,  and  amber. 

Very  $oft  minerals  are  those  which  yield  to  the  nail,  as  gypsum, 
chalk,  and  chlorite. 

Sectile  minerals  are  those  which  may  be  cut  into  slices  with  a 
knife,  the  new  surface  thus  produced  being  smooth  and  shining. 
Examples  occur  in  plumbago  and  soapstone. 

Franoibilitt.  This  is  a  property  distinct  from  hardness,  for 
flint,  which  is  much  harder  than  hornblende,  is  much  more  brittle. 
Difierent  degrees  of  frangibility  may  be  observed,  from  hard  to  tough 
and  malleable.     The  integrant  particles  of  brittle  minerals  are,  in 
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the  highest  degree,  coherent  or  immoveable  among  themselves;  th^ 
are  distinguished  by  the  ease  with  which  they  are  converted  into 
fragments  by  a  blow,  and  by  the  fine  dust  which  arises  from  them 
on  the  powerful  application  of  a  knife.  All  hard,  many  half-hard, 
and  some  soft,  minerals  are  brittle.  Tough  materials  are  bruised 
and  suffer  depression  from  a  blow,  and  are  with  difficulty  reduced 
to  fragments.  Hornblende,  basalt,  and,  in  general,  all  minerals 
containing  hornblende  or  augite,  are  remarkable  for  their  toughness. 
Malleability  is  the  property  of  suffering  extension  when  beaten  with 
a  hammer,  and  is  confined  to  those  minerals  possessing  a  metallic 
lustre. 

Transparbnct.  This  character  varies  considerably  in  the  same 
substance,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  specimen.  A 
mineral  is  said  to  be  transparenty  when  objects  may  be  distinctly 
seen  through  it;  semi-tramparent^  when  they  cannot  be  seen  through 
large,  but  only  through  small  pieces,  and  then  but  indistinctly. 
The  difference  between  transparent  and  translucent  minerals  is  best 
seen  by  laying  them  on  printed  paper,  and  observing  the  distinctness 
of  the  letters  seen  through  them.  When  an  object  is  not  visible 
through  a  mineral,  and  in  the  mass  it  is  quite  impervious  to  light, 
we  shall  yet  sometimes  find,  on  holding  it  between  the  light  and 
the  eye,  that  it  is  translucent  at  the  edges.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  described  as  opaque. 

Lustre.  Lustre  is  the  relation  which  a  fossil  bears  to  the  re- 
flection of  light,  occasioned  partly  by  the  smoothness  of  the  sur&ce 
or  of  the  aggregated  particles  of  which  the  surface  consists,  and 
partly  by  its  density.  Many  minerals  possess  both  external  and 
internal  lustre,  of  which  the  last  is  the  most  constant  and  the  most 
important  as  a  characteristic.  With  respect  to  intensity  of  lustre, 
the  following  different  degrees  may  be  established. 

The  Resplendent  lustre.  A  mineral  which  exhibits,  even  at  a 
distance,  a  dazzling  lustre,  is  said  to  be  resplendent,  as  native 
mercury,  and  the  external  surface  and  fracture  of  rock-crystal  and 
sulphuret  of  lead. 

Shining.  A  mineral  is  said  to  be  shining,  when  its  lustre, 
though  perceptible  at  a  distance,  is  not  so  distinctly  observed  as  on 
a  nearer  approach;  such  are  sulphate  of  baryta,  most  calcareous 
spar,  and  pitchstone. 

Weakly^hining.  This  degree  of  lustre  is  perceptible  only  at  a 
short  distance,  and  even  then  appears  rather  feeble ;  it  is  seen  in 
gray  co{q>er,  sulphuret  of  iron,  most  kinds  of  quartz,  and  garne^. 
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Glimm$ring.  A  mineral  is  said  to  have  this  kind  of  lustre, 
when  onlj  some  of  the  minute  aggregated  parts  of  a  fossil  refleoi 
light;  suoh  are  glimmering  earthy  talc,  compact  sulphuret  of  lead, 
and  hasmatites. 

Dull.  A  mineral,  whose  surface  is  wholly  destitute  of  lustre,  is 
termed  dull.  Homstone,  chalk,  marl,  and  most  earthy  mineralsi 
may  serve  as  examples. 

The  different  kinds  of  lustre,  arising  from  the  different  degrees 
of  density,  are  the-^ 

Vitreatu^  or  Glassy  lustre,  resembling  that  of  the  fracture  of 
glass.  This  is  seen  in  common  quartz,  rock-crystal,  calcareous  spaf 
and  fluor-spar. 

The  Waxy  or  Greasy  lustre  resembles  that  of  wax.  Chloride  of 
silver  (or  horn-silver)  and  opal  are  examples  of  it. 

The  Resinous  lustre  resembles  that  of  the  fracture  of  gums  or 
resins;  jet,  amber,  and  cannel-coal,  exhibit  this  kind  of  lustre. 

The  Pearly  lustre  resembles  that  of  mother-of-pearl;  it  exists 
but  rarely  except  in  minerals  that  have  a  lamellar  structure. 
Zeolite  and  adularia  afford  examples  of  it. 

The  Silky  lustre  is  peculiar  to  minerals  having  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture, as  in  satin-spar  and  malachite.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
changeable  play  of  light  called  by  the  French  chatoyant;  of  which 
the  cat^s-eye  and  Labrador  felspar  furnish  such  beautiful  examples. 

The  Adamantine  lustre  is  that  of  the  diamond  and  corundum. 

The  Metallic  lustre  is  seen  in  the  metals  in  their  metallic  state, 
as  in  native  mercury,  native  gold,  and  on  the  polished  surfaces  of 
copper,  silver,  and  steel. 

The  Semi-Metallic  lustre  is  intermediate  between  the  metallic 
and  the  vitreous ;  mica,  and  sometimes  common  coal,  exhibit  it. 

The  Pseudo-Metallic  lustre  is  a  species  of  metallic  lustre  pecu- 
liar to  a  few  minerals,  and  perceptible  only  when  held  in  particular 
directions,  as  in  hypersthene  and  bronzite. 

Colour.  Colour  is  not  of  much  importance  as  a  distinctive 
diaracter,  since  there  are  very  few  earthy  minerals  in  which  it  is 
at  all  characteristic,  the  same  mineral  frequently  occurring  under 
every  variety  of  shade,  of  a  great  many  different  colours.  The 
earths,  in  their  pure  state,  are  nearly  white ;  and  the  varieties  of 
colour  met  with  in  their  combinations  arise  from  the  presence  of 
small  portions  of  different  metallic  oxides  as  accidental  ingredients. 
In  some  of  the  metalliferous  ores,  however,  the  internal  colour  is 
less  variable,  and  sometimes  becomes  a  good  characteristic. 
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Flbxibilitt  and  ELAsnaTT.  These  are  properties  confined  to 
a  few  minerals^  of  which  they  are  therefore  highly  characteristic. 
A  mineral  is  said  to  be  flexible^  which,  on  being  bent,  does  not 
recover  its  former  shape.  If  it  returns  to  its  original  shape  after 
being  bent,  it  is  said  to  be  elastic.  Mica  and  tide  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  mica  being  elastic,  talc  merely  flexible. 

Double  Refraction.  Several  crystallized  minerals,  but  more 
particularly  a  very  pellucid  variety  of  calcareous  spar,  possess  the 
property  of  doubling  the  image  of  objects  seen  through  them  in 
<}ertain  directions.  This  arises  from  the  ray  of  light,  by  which  the 
object  is  seen,  being  split  in  its  passage  through  the  crystal  into 
two,  which  make  a  certain  angle  with  each  other,  and  this  effect 
is  probably  produced  by  the  form  of  the  component  particles  of  the 
crystal.  Double  refraction  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  curious 
property  of  those  minerals  that  possess  it,  than  as  a  distinctive 
character.  So  far  from  being  characteristic  of  calcareous  spar,  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection,  it  is  confined  to  one 
variety  of  that  mineral,  called  Iceland  spar,  and  sometimes  doubly- 
refracting  spar. 

Touch.  This  is  a  good  distinctive  character  in  a  few  minerals. 
Some,  when  handled,  feel  smooth  or  unctuous,  others  dry  and 
meagre.  Fullers^  earth,  steatite,  talc,  and  plumbago,  may  be  cited 
as  examples  of  the  unctuous,  chalk  and  gypsum  of  the  meagre  feel. 

Taste.  This  is  confined  to  the  saline  minerals,  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  many  of  which  are  distinguishable  by  their  pecu- 
liar tastes. 

Odour.  This  is  by  no  means  a  general  character,  being  found 
in  not  more  than  about  twelve  kinds  of  minerals ;  but  of  those  it 
is  very  essential  as  a  characteristic.  There  is  the  bituminous  odour, 
in  mineral  pitch  and  naphtha,  and  the  sulphureous  in  native  sul- 
phur and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  which  they  give  out  of  themselves. 
Others  exhale  peculiar  odours  on  being  breathed  on  or  rubbed. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  arffiUctceaus  odour  given  out  by 
minerals  containing  alumina,  when  breathed  on,  and  of  the  fetid 
odour  of  swinestone  when  rubbed,  arising  from  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  other  minerals,  when  rubbed,  give  out  the 
eulphureoua  odour,  as  iron  pyrites,  and  the  aUiaeeoue^  or  odour  of 
garlic,  as  arsenical  pyrites  and  white  arsenical  cobalt,  or  the  empy^ 
reumoHc  odour,  as  coal  and  quartz. 
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Strbae,  or  Powder.  Wben  a  mineral  is  scratched  with  a  knife, 
it  yields  a  powder  sometimes  of  the  same  colour  as  itself,  sometimes 
different.  This  is  called  the  colour  of  the  streak,  and  is  in  many 
cases  a  good  distinctive  character,  particularly  of  some  of  the  me- 
tallic minerals,  which  in  other  respects  possess  considerable  resem- 
blance to  one  another.  Specular  iron,  and  miraceous  iron,  give  a 
streak  of  a  crimson  red;  black  slate  a  gray,  and  hornblende  a 
greenish-gray  streak. 

Stain.  By  the  stain  is  meant  the  colour  left  upon  paper  by 
drawing  a  mineral  along  its  surface.  Thus  the  stain  left  upon 
paper  by  plumbago  is  lead-coloured,  that  of  red  ochre  and  red  scaly 
iron-ore  red. 

Adhesion  to  the  Tongue.  This  property  arises  from  the  affinity 
of  the  mineral  for  moisture,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  the  few 
that  possess  it.     Lithomarge  and  chalk  are  examples. 

Magnetism.  This  character  is  confined  to  the  metals  iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  particularly  the  first,  the  ores  of  which  differ 
considerably  in  their  powers  of  attraction,  some  attracting  iron- 
filings,  others  only  affecting  a  magnetized  needle ;  some  attract  both 
its  poles,  others  attract  one  pole  and  repel  the  other,  and  are  then 
said  to  be  magnetic  with  polarity.  Most  varieties  of  sulphuret  of 
iron  become  magnetic  after  having  been  roasted  to  drive  off  the 
sulphur,  but  one  kind,  thence  called  magnetic  pyrites,  affects  the 
needle  in  its  natural  state. 

ELBCTRicrrr.  This,  like  double  refraction,  must  be  considered 
rather  as  a  curious  property  of  the  minerals  in  which  it  is  found, 
than  as  a  distinctive  character  of  much  importance.  Some  minerals, 
more  particularly  the  tourmaline,  acquire  electric  properties  on  being 
heated,  the  existence  of  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment called  an  electrometer.  This  consists  19 
of  a  light  brass  needle,  a  6,  (fig.  1 9,)  having 
a  brass  ball  at  either  end,  and  traversing 
easily  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  support 
e  (which  may  also  serve  as  a  support  to  the 
magnetic  needle) ;  d  is  a  plate  of  glass,  by 
means  of  which  the  instrument  is  insulated, 
glass  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  electricity,  positive  and  negative.  The 
first  is  produced  by  exciting  smooth  glass  by  friction,  the  latter  by 
exciting  sealing-wax  or  resins.  When  two  substances  possess  the 
same  kind  of  electricity,  whether  positive  or  negative,  they  repel 
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etch  other;  but  when  they  are  in  diflbrent  states  of  eleetricity,  they 
attract  each  oiher.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  electricity 
possessed  by  a  mineral,  we  must  first  bring  the  electrometer  into  a 
known  state  of  electricity.  This  may  be  done  in  the  following 
manner ;  a  stick  of  glass  being  excited,  we  place  a  finger  on  Cy  the 
metallic  base  of  the  instrument,  and  then  bring  the  excited  glass 
near  one  of  the  balls  of  the  needle,  holding  it  there  for  a  few  seconds 
until  the  instrument  is  sufliciently  electrified.  The  finger  is  first  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  then  the  glass  stick.  The  instrument  will  now 
have  acquired  negative  electricity,  and  should  the  excited  body  pre- 
sented to  it  be  positively  electrified,  it  will  attract  the  needle,  and 
repel  it  if  negatively  electrified.  On  heating  a  crystal  of  tourmaline, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  positive  electricity  at  one  end, 
and  negative  at  the  other. 

Phosphorescence.  This  is  likewise  a  character  confined  to  a 
very  few  minerals,  nor  does  it  seem  essential  to  those  that  possess  it. 
It  is  best  exhibited  in  fluor-spar;  but  there  are  some  varieties  of 
that  mineral  which  are  not  phosphorescent.  Phosphorescence  may 
be  produced  either  by  heat,  as  in  fluor-spar,  or  by  friction,  as  in 
some  varieties  of  blende,  and  in  quartz.  The  best  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing phosphorescence  by  heat  is  by  reducing  the  mineral  to  powder, 
and  sprinkling  the  powder  on  a  shovel  made  nearly  red-hot. 

Specific  ORAvrrr.  This  is  a  very  important  character  which  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  distinguish  different  substances  bearing  in  other 
respects  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  Equal  bulks  of  different 
bodies  differ  in  weight ;  they  are  of  different  densities,  or  contain 
different  quantities  c^  ponderable  matter  in  the  same  space ;  and  by 
specific  gravity  is  meant  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  any  body, 
oompared  with  an  equal  bulk  of  another  body.  If  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weigh  1000  ounces,  a  cubic  foot  of  iron  7000  ounces,  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  stone  3500  ounces,  the  iron  will  be  just  twice  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  stone,  and  the  specific  gravities  of  these  two 
bodies  are  to  that  of  water  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  1  and  3^  (or  8*5)  to  1. 

The  weight  of  distilled  water  (a  cubic  foot  of  which,  at  the  tem-* 
perature  of  40^  Fahrenheit,  weighs  1000  ounces,)  has,  for  conve* 
nience,  been  assumed  as  the  standard  of  comparison ;  and  by  oom« 
paring  the  weight  of  given  bulks  of  different  bodies  with  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  considered  as  unity,  we  obtain  a  series  of 
numbers  representing  their  comparative  densi^,  or  specific  gravity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  such  bodies  as  are  lighter  than  water,  are 
expressed  in  decimals,  and  that  of  bodies  heavier  than  water  by 
integers  and  decimals;  thus,  in  the  example  above  given,  a  block 
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of  fltofie  weighing  8500  ounces  to  the  cubic  foot,  would  be  Si  times 
heavier  than  water,  and  its  specific  gravity  would  be  expressed  hy 
the  decimal  3*500,  or  its  equivalent  decimal,  3*6. 

If  a  body  be  weighed  in  air,  in  the  common  manner,  and  them 
being  suspended  by  fine  thread  or  hair  to  one  end  of  a  scale-beam, 
be  weighed  immersed  in  water,  it  will  appear  to  have  lost  part  of 
its  weight.  This  loss  arises  from  the  support  which  the  body 
receives  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water,  (fluids  pressing 
equally  in  all  directions,)  and  it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity 
of  water  of  the  same  bulk  as  the  body  immersed.  The  weight  of  a 
body  in  air  is  called  its  absolute  weight,  and  its  loss,  when  weighed 
in  water,  gives  the  absolute  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
Here,  then,  are  the  absolute  weights  of  two  bodies  of  equal  bulk ; 
and  the  proportion  which  these  bear  to  one  another,  taking  the 
weight  of  water  as  imity,  is  the  proportion  of  their  specific  gravities. 

To  find^  tkerefare^  the  specific  gratity  of  a  body  heavier  than 
waier^  weigh  it  both  in  water,  and  out  of  water.    Then  say. 

As  the  loss  of  weight  in  water 

Is  to  the  absolute  weight. 

So  is  the  specific  gravity  of  water 

To  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body. 

Thus,  if  a  piece  of  stone  weigh  10  lbs.  in  air,  but  in  water  only 
62  lbs.,  then  10  —  6*75  =  3*25,  the  weight  lost  in  water,  and 
8*25  :  10 : :  1 :  3*077,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone. 

To  find  the  q>ecifio  gravity  of  a  body  lighter  than  water^  annex 
to  it  a  piece  of  some  other  body  heavier  than  water,  so  that  the 
mass  compounded  of  the  two  may  sink:  weigh  the  denser  body 
and  die  compound  mass  separately,  both  in  water  and  out  of  it. 
Then  find  how  much  each  loses  in  water,  by  subtracting  its  weight 
in  water  from  its  weight  in  air,  and  subtract  the  less  of  these 
remainders  from  the  greater.     Then  say. 

As  the  last  remainder 

Is  to  the  weight  of  the  light  body  in  air. 

So  is  the  specific  gravity  of  water 

To  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body. 

If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  wood  weigh  15  lbs.  in  air,  and  a 
piece  of  copper  affixed  to  it  to  make  it  sink,  weigh  18  lbs.  in  air, 
and  16  lbs.  in  water,  the  compound  mass  weighing  6  lbs  in  water, 
then 

18  —  16  =  2  weight  lost  by  the  copper  in  water, 

15  +  18—  6=  27  weight  lost  by  the  compound  mass  in  water. 

27  -  2^25, 

and  25  :  15  ::  1  :  '6,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood. 
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To  find  ike  ipecifie  gravity  of  any  $ort  of  fluids  weigh  a  piece  of 
sny  subfltance  of  known  specifio  gravity,  both  in  the  fluid  and  out 
of  it,  and  find  the  loss  of  weight  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  two. 
Then  say, 

Ab  die  absolute  weight 

Is  to  the  loss  of  weighty 

So  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid 

To  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

A  piece  of  cast-iron,  for  example,  weighed  34*61  ounces  in  a 
fluid,  and  40  ounces  out  of  it.  What  was  the  specific  gravity  of 
fluid ! 

40  —  34*61  =  5*39,  weight  lost  by  the  iron  in  the  fluid, 

Then  C-39  :  40  ::  1  :  7*422,  specific  gravity  of  the  iron,  and 
40  :  5*39  ::  7*422  :  1,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  fluids  may  also  be  taken  by 
means  of  a  small  bottle,  called  a  specifio-gravity-bottle,  of  known 
weight,  and  capable  of  containing  a  known  weight  of  water.  With 
this,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  fluid  may  be  found  merely  by  filling 
the  bottle,  and  weighing  it ;  that  of  a  solid  may  be  found  by  filling 
the  bottle  with  water,  and  then  putting  in  a  known  weight  of  the 
solid  in  fragments,  which  will  of  course  displace  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the 
bottle  after  having  wiped  its  outer  surface  quite  dry. 

Difierent  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  mineral  vary  a  little  in 
specific  gravity,  from  the  accidental  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients, 
or  from  their  component  parts  being  more  or  less  intimately  com- 
bined. Crystals,  which  are  the  most  pure  form  of  a  mineral,  exhibit 
the  least  difibrence  in  this  respect,  and  those  that  are  massive  the 
greatest,  particularly  the  ores  of  metals ;  but  a  sort  of  standard  may 
be  established  for  each  kind  of  mineral  by  taking  the  mean  of  a 
number  of  specimens  of  as  great  purity  as  can  be  procured,  and 
this  mean  specific  gravity  is  of  considerable  value  as  a  distinctive 
character. 
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Chemical  characters  of  minerah. — The  blow-pipe^  and  Mote-pipe  appa^ 
ratus — mode  of  using  them, — Qualitative  analysis, — Mode  of 
proceeding  to  discover  by  chemical  tests  the  electro-negative  portion 
of  a  mineral — its  electro-positive  portion  or  base, 

Onb  of  the  greatest  difficulties.to  be  encountered  by  the  student  in 
discovering  the  name  of  a  mineral  by  means  of  the  external  charac- 
ters, arises  from  the  classification  usually  adopted  in  systems  of 
mineralogy,  being  founded,  not  on  those  characters,  but  on  the  com- 
position of  minerals  as  deduced  from  analysis.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  scientific  mode  of  classification ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  an  artificial  division  into  classes, 
orders,  and  genera,  founded  on  the  external,  or  the  pyrognostio 
characters,  or  on  a  combination  of  the  two,  in  order  to  enable  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  name  and  composition  of  a  mineral, 
to  ascertain  in  what  part  of  the  scientific  system  to  look  for  a 
description  of  it. 

In  the  absence  of  assistance  from  such  an  artificial  arrangement, 
serving  as  an  index  to  the  philosophical  system,  the  student^s  only 
resource,  after  observing  and  noting  down  the  external  characters  of 
the  specimen,  the  name  of  which  he  wishes  to  discover,  is  to  wade 
through  the  volume  which  he  consults,  until  he  find  a  species  of 
mineral  agreeing  with  his  own  description  of  the  specimen  under 
examination.  The  only  work  known  to  us  in  which  the  external 
characters  are  made  the  basis  of  any  such  artificial  classification,  is 
Bakewbll^s  Introduction  to  Mineralogy^  in  which  a  tabular  view  is 
given  of  the  most  important  earthy  minerals,  grouped  according  to 
their  hardness  and  specific  gravity.  Airing's  Manual^  a  work  now 
out  of  print,  contains,  in  like  manner,  a  table  of  their  pyrognostio 
characters,  or  habitudes  before  the  blow-pipe;  and  in  Oriffin^s 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Blow-pipe^  these  two  modes  of  classification 
are  combined  in  a  system  founded  on  the  most  important  physical 
and  chemical  characters.  This  is  a  cheap  and  useful  little  work, 
which,  as  a  companion  to  the  blow-pipe,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy. 
Under  its  guidance,  we  mastered  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  without 
the  aid  of  other  instruction,  and  made,  in  a  short  time,  more  pro- 
gress in  identifying  minerals  than  we  had  made  in  years  while 
relying  on  other  sources  of  information ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
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in  declaring  that  with  this  little  volume  before  him,  and  the  blow- 
pipe in  his  hand,  the  student  possessed  of  only  moderate  perse- 
verance, will  have  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  of  the  name  of 
any  mineral  which  he  may  meet  with.  ' 

In  that  work  will  be  found  a  history  of  the  application  of  the 
blow-pipe  to  chemical  investigations,  together  with  minute  direc- 
tions for  manipulation.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  so 
much  into  detail;  neither  shall  we  discuss  die  relative  merits  of 
OahnX  or  Tenant^s,  or  Wollaston'^s  blow-pipe,  or  of  any  of  those 
other  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  common  instrument  which 
bear  the  names  of  the  philoflophers  who  have  attempted  to  improve 
it.  One  reason  for  our  silence  on  this  point  is,  that  we  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  use  of  any  blow-pipes  except  the  common  instru- 
mentused  by  working  jewellers,  and  that  called  GronstedX  which 
has  a  bulb  near  its  smaller  end,  designed  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
niences arising  from  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath,  and  after 
a  few  trials,  we  gave  the  preference  to  the  common  instrument, 
which  we  have  since  exclusively  used*. 

The  student  should  be  provided  with  two  blow-pipes  of  the 

conunon  form  (fig.  20); 
one  with  a  very  fine 
orifice,  for  fusing  earthy 
minerals,  and  for  reduc- 
ing ores  to  the  metallic  state ;  the  other  with  an  orifice  somewhat 
larger,  for  roasting  ores  and  oxidizing  metals  in  the  outer  flame. 
Besides  these,  the  following  apparatus  will  be  required  for  ascertain- 
ing the  chemical  characters  of  minerals,  either  by  the  dry  or  the 
humid  process ;  some  of  the  apparatus  being  used  in  the  one,  some 
in  the  other,  and  some  being  equally  useful  for  both. 

Fig.  21  is  a  pair  of  forceps,  of  brass,  tipped  with  platinum,  for 
holding  small  fragments  of  earthy  minerals  in  the  blow-pipe  flame. 

21  22 
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Another  pair  of  forceps  will  be  required,  having  at  the  extremity 
a  pair  of  cups  of  platinum,  (fig.  22,)  for  holding  minerals  which 
decrepitate  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  which  would  fly  about 
and  be  lost,  unless  confined  until  heated  to  redness,  when  decrepita- 
tion ceases.  As  a  substitute  for  these  latter  forceps,  a  small  piece  of 
platinum  foil  may  be  used,  in  which  the  mineral  can  be  folded  up,  and 

•  The  blow-pipe  known  by  the  name  of  Black's^  which  has  now  become  very 
foramon,  and  ooste  finom  1«.  6d.  to  8f •  M.»  is  perhaps  a  preferable  inftmment. 
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thus  preserved  during  decrepitation.  Platinum  foil,  cut  into  narrow 
strips  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  is  also  useful 
for  supporting  some  minerals  when  treated  with  fluxes ;  platinum 
being  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  that  one  extremity  of  a  piece  of 
foil,  of  the  size  above-mentioned,  may  be  held  in  the  fingers  without 
inconvenience,  while  the  other  end  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  the 
blow-pipe  flame. 

Platinum  wire,  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  bent 
into  a  small  hook  at  one  end,  is  very  convenient  as  a  support  for  a 
mineral  to  be  heated  with  a  flux.  The  end  of  the  wire  is  to  be 
moistened  in  order  to  make  the  flux  adhere,  which  is  then  fused  into 
a  globule  with  which  the  cusay^  or  mineral  to  be  examined,  is  mixed 
by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  fused  globule  while  still  soft,  or 
by  moistening  its  surface  when  cold.  The  two  substances  are  then 
fused  together,  and  an  insulated  mass  is  thus  obtMued,  which  is 
easily  examined,  and  which  may  be  detached  by  gently  tapping  the 
wire  while  hot.  Another  mode  of  operating,  is  by  mixing  the  flux 
in  a  small  mortar  with  the  mineral  previously  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  then  fusing  them  together.  This  wire  is  the  most 
convenient  support  in  those  cases  where  the  circumstances  to  be 
observed,  are  die  changes  of  colour  produced  by  fusion  with  borax, 
soda,  or  microcosmic  salt. 

Fig.  23  is  a  small  spoon,  the  bowl  of  which  is  of  platinum, 
having  a  short  shank  23 

of  the  same  metal 
soldered  to  a  longer 
shank  of  silver,  with 

a  wooden  handle.  This  is  a  support  for  earthy  minerals,  and  for 
such  ores  as  are  not  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  without  fluxes. 
It  is  more  easily  muiaged  by  beginners,  than  the  foil  or  the  wire ; 
but  as  these  abstract  less  of  the  heat  from  the  assay,  they  are  pre- 
ferred by  adepts  in  blow-pipe  manipulations.  To  them  the  chief 
use  of  the  spoon  is  for  fusing  a  mineral  with  soda,  though,  even  for 
that  purpose,  some  prefer  charcoal  as  a  support.  Minerals  in  the 
metallic  state,  or  which  are  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  without 
fluxes,  should  never  be  fused  on  supports  of  platinum,  as  they  form 
alloys  with  it.  Minerals  containing  sulphur  and  chlorine  likewise 
injure  the  platinum.  For  such  minerals,  charcoal  is  the  proper 
support.  The  best  kind  of  charcoal  is  that  made  from  the  wood  of 
the  alder.  It  should  be  straight,  and  free  from  knots,  and  should 
be  cut  with  a  fine-toothed  saw  into  strips  from  four  to  six  inches 
long.  A  small  hollow  is  to  be  made  at  one  end  of  the  charcoal 
vnih  the  point  of  a  knife^  or  other  convenient  instrument,  and  in 
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this  hollow  the  assay  is  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  off  the  charcoal  by  the  blast ;  and  the  blow-pipe  flame  is  then 
to  be  directed  upon  it.  Charcoal  that  is  liable  to  crack  should  be 
gently  heated  before  the  assay  is  applied,  in  order  to  prevent  burning 
fragments  of  it  from  flying  about,  thus  endangering  the  eyes  of  the 
experimenter,  as  well  as  causing  the  loss  of  the  mineral  to  be 
operated  upon*. 

Charcoal  is  used  as  a  support  for  the  fusion  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  because  it  facilitates  their  reduction  by  the  abstraction  of 
oxygen  during  its  combustion.  It  is  likewise  used  as  a  support  for 
compounds  of  the  metals  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  chlorine.  Plates 
of  mica  are  sometimes  used  as  supports,  when,  in  roasting  ores, 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  reducing  effects  of  the  charcoal. 

Glass  tubes  of  several  kinds  will  be  required  for  various  purposes, 
both  in  experiments  by  the  blow-pipe  and  by  the  humid  process. 

24  Fig.  24,  J,  is  a 

tube  two  or  three 
inches  long,  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and 
open  at  each  end, 
for  the  purpose  of 
heating  minerals 
which  volatilize 
at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. The  assay 
is  placed  at  one  end,  and  heated  by  the  blow-pipe  flame,  when 
volatile  matter  not  permanently  gaseous  will  condense  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube;  but  a  tube  open  at  one  end,  and 
blown  into  a  bulb  at  the  other,  (iig.  25,)  is  more  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  heating  minerals  which 
decrepitate,  and  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  water  in 
them.  In  this  form  it  is  called  a  matrass,  and  is  very 
useful  for  effecting  solutions  on  a  small  scale,  with  acids, 
when  the  application  of  heat  is  necessary. 
Supports  of  pipe-clay  are  sometimes  used  for  exhibiting  the 
colours  produced  by  the  fusion  of  borax  and  the  other  fluxes 
with  different  metals.  They  may  be  made  in  two  ways.  Either 
the  clay  may  be  beaten  out  into  very  thin  plates,  between  two 

*  Small  boxes,  fitted  op  with  Uow-pipe  apparatus,  and  some  of  the  most 
wefal  chemical  tests,  are  now  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the  Messrs.  Griffin  of  Glas- 
gow, and  by  their  agents  in  most  of  the  laige  towns  of  Great  Britain.  These  boxes 
are  famished  with  charcoal,  sawn  into  smldl  pieces,  with  tin  holders,  in  which  to 
ix  them,  and  an  instrument  for  boring  a  neat  circular  cavity  in  the  charcoal. 
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•keetfl  of  paper,  the  clay  and  paper  being  then  out  together  into 
pieces  two  or  three  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  or 
small  bowls  or  cups  of  clay  may  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: — A  piece  of  brass,  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  to  be 
pierced  with  several  circular  holes,  not  quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  then  to  be  placed  on  paper,  and  the  holes  are  to  be 
filled  with  moist  pipe-clay,  worked  to  the  consistency  of  dough. 
The  superfluous  clay  being  removed,  the  brass  mould  with  the 
paper  under  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  while 
with  a  finger  of  the  other  the  clay  in  the  holes  is  to  be  pressed  so  as 
to  give  it  a  concave  form.  These  cups,  as  well  as  the  strips  of  clay 
before  mentioned,  having  been  slowly  dried,  are  to  be  hardened  in 
the  fire  in  a  small  crucible  or  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  In  using 
one  of  these  cups,  it  may  either  be  held  in  the  inner  flame  of  the 
blow-pipe  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  it  may  be  cemented  to  a  thin 
strip  of  glass,   (fig.  26,)  with  26 

silicated  potassa,  for  use  in  the 
outer  flame,  or  it  may  be  ce- 


mented  with   clay   to   a  thin 

handle  of  pipe-clay,  and  then  burned,  thus  forming  a  small  earthen 
spoon,  which,  being  white,  exhibits,  to  great  advantage,  the  charac- 
teristic colours  produced  by  the  metals  with  fluxes. 

A  small  mineralogical  hammer,  broad  at  one  end,  and  sharp  at 
the  other,  will  be  wanted  for  chipping  off  fragments  of  minerals  for 
examination,  and  for  ascertaining  the  malleability  of  a  metallic 
globule  after  fusion,  by  flattening  it  on  a  plate  of  steel,  called  a 
watchmaker^s  anvil.  This  hammer  and  anvil  may  likewise  be  used 
for  crushing  ores  both  before  and  after  they  have  been  roasted,  the 
mineral  to  be  crushed  being  wrapped  up  in  paper  to  prevent  its 
dispersion.      This    process,    however,   is  best  27 

effected  by  means  of  a  steel  mortar,  (fig.  27,)  so 
contrived  that  a  mineral  may  be  broken  into 
small  fragments,  without  any  of  it  being  lost. 
A  small  pestle  and  mortar  of  agate  will  also  be 
required  for  reducing  a  mineral  to  fine  powder 
for  operations  with  the  blow-pipe,  or  with  acids. 
Several  small  files  will  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  glass 
tubes,  and  for  filing  the  globules  obtained  from  the  fusion  of  ores, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  possess  the  metallic  lustre.  A  knife  is 
also  indispensable  for  trying  the  hardness  and  sectility  of  minerals. 
Knives  for  the  use  of  mineralogists  are  made  to  contain  also  a 
magnet  and  a  file.  The  magnetic  needle  and  electrometer  have 
already  been  described.     A  lens  must  not  be  omitted,  for  examining 
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S8  the   structure  of   a  mineral    both 

before  and  after  it  has  been  operated 
upon  by  heat.  A  pair  of  strong 
cutting  pliers,  for  breaking  off  por* 
tions  of  minerals,  will  be  found  very 
useful,  as  also  a  pair  of  brass  forceps,  for  taking  up  small  particles 
of  a  mineral  to  be  tried,  and  for  handling  globules  of  reduced  metal 
while  hot.  To  these  we  may  add  a  small  wire  bent  into  the 
annexed  shape,  (fig.  28,)  for  holding  a  watch-glass  over  the  flame  of 
a  lamp. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  open  glass  tube  and  matrass. 
Sbilie  of  the  following  apparatus  of  glass  will  occasionally  be  used 
for  operations  with  the  blow-pipe,  but  more  frequently  when  solu- 
tions are  effected  with  acids.  Large  watch-glasses,  or  the  lower 
part  of  an  oil-flask,  are  useful  for  submitting  small  portions  of  a 

29  mineral  to  the  action 

of  acids,  and  for  eva- 
porating solutions;  a  a 
(fig.  29)  are  test-tubes, 
in  which  solutions  of 
minerals  are  to  be  tried 
with  different  tests  or 
re-agents;  b  is  the 
stand  for  holding  them, 
to  which  may  be  attached  an  apparatus  of  wire,  d,  for  supporting  a 
watch-glass  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  c.  Two  or  three  dozen 
of  these  tubes  should  be  provided,  of  different  sizes.  The  largest 
need  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five 
inches  long.  They  lihould  have  a  lip  in  the  brim  for  the  convenience 
of  pouring  out  fluids. 

Figures  30,  31,  are  dropping-tubes,  of  different  kinds.      That 

represented  in  fig.  30  was  the  invention  of  Dr. 
WoUaston,  and  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  with  a 
fine  orifice  bent  at  a  right  angle  about  an  inch 
from  the  orifice,  and  passing  through  a  cork 
fitted  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  which  is  to  be 
about  half  full  of  water.  The  warmth  of  the 
hand  when  the  bottle  is  held  in  it,  dilates  the 
air  in  the  bottle,  and  slowly  expels  the  water. 
A  continuous  jet  may  be  produced  by  forcing  air  from  the  mouth 
into  a  bottle  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork,  in  which  is  fixed  a  glass 
tube  with  a  fine  orifice,  and  then  inverting  the  bottle.  When  there 
is  no  objection  to  employment  of  warm  water  in  the  washing  of 
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pridpitatei,  the  neeessary  pressure  on  the  water  may  be  produced 
by  heating  the  bottle  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  and  then 
inverting  it.     In  this  case  the  bottle  must  be  of  thin  glass,  like  an 
oil-flask,  which  answers  very  well  for  the  purpose.    Another  drop- 
ping-tnbe  (fig.  31 )  consists  of  a  narrow  glass  tube  about  six 
inches  long,  with  a  bulb  about  an  inch  in  diameter  blown        ^^ 
out  near  the  middle,  and  drawn  out  at  the  other  extremity 
into  a  capillary  orifice.     This  end  being  immersed  in  water, 
the  bnib  is  filled  by  the  action  of  the  mouth  on  the  upper 
extremity.     The  water  is  then  prevented  from  escaping,  by 
dosing  this  orifice  with  the  finger,  on  the  removal  of  which, 
the  water  (alls  out  in  drops.     These  dropping-tubes  are  used 
for  washing  precipitates  on  filters,  and  in  experiments  with 
the  blow-pipe  are  frequently  used  for  separating  small  frag- 
ments of  charcoal  that  have  become  mixed  with  particles  of 
reduced  metal.     A  tray  will  be  necessary  to  catch  the  assay 
when  it  falls  from  the  support.     This  should  be  made  of  tinned 
iron;  it  should  be  about  two  feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  should  be  turned  up  one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  edges.    It  should 
be  lined  with  white  paper,  and,  to  prevent  dubious  results  from  the 
mixture  of  different  substances,  should  bo  cleaned  every  time  an 
experiment  is  commenced  with  a  fresh  mineral. 

With  respect  to  the  flame  employed,  that  of  a  candle — an  ordi- 
nary mould  or  wax  candle — ^with  rather  a  large  wick,  is  sufficient 
for  the  fusion  of  minerals  that  are  to  be  held  in  the  forceps,  or  tried 
with  fluxes  on  the  platinum  wire  or  foil,  or  in  the  clay  cups.  When 
charcoal  is  employed  as  the  support,  there  is  this  disadvantage 
attending  the  use  of  the  candle — that  the  heat  radiating  from  the 
eharooal  is  apt  to  melt  the  tallow  or  wax,  and  to  make  it  gutter^  or 
bum  away  too  fast*.  In  that  case,  a  lamp  made  of  tinned  iron  is 
the  most  convenient;  it  may  be  fed  with  oil,  tallow,  or  hog^s  lard. 
The  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  gives  a  strong  heat  free  from  smoke,  the 
only  objection  to  it  being  the  increased  expense  attending  the  em- 
ployment of  alcohol  as  a  combustible.  When  a  lamp  is  used,  the 
wick  should  be  parted  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  expose  as  great  a 
surface  as  possible  to  the  flame. 

The  great  art  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  consists  in  maintaining 
a  continuous,  equable  stream  of  air  so  long  as  the  experiment 
requires  it.  To  eflect  this,  the  blast  must  not  proceed  directly  from 
the  lungs,  but  the  cheeks  must  be  inflated,  and  by  their  compression 

*  This  objection  is  in  a  groat  measure  ob>'iated  bj  the  use  of  small  pieces  of 
charcoal,  fixed  in  a  tin  holder;  &<i  deecribed  in  the  last  note. 
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the  air  must  be  forced  through  the  blow-pipe,  respiration  being 
maintained  in  the  mean  time  by  breathing  through  the  nostrils; 
this,  though  rather  difficult  at  first,  will  become  easy  after  a  little 
practice.  The  beginner  should  first  learn  to  breathe  through  the 
nostrils,  keeping  the  mouth  shut.  Let  him  then  learn  to  distend 
the  cheeks  with  the  air  thus  inspired,  and  to  make  several  respira- 
tions, without  suffering  any  air  to  escape  from  his  mouth:  when 
able  to  accomplish  this,  let  him  take  a  blow-pipe  between  his  lips, 
and  having  filled  his  mouth  with  air,  let  him  expel  it  gently  through 
the  tube  by  the  <iction  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  while  he 
breathes  through  the  nostrils.  To  this  end  the  tongue  must  be 
applied  to  the  palate,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  communication  between 
the  mouth  and  the  passage  from  the  nostrils.  As  the  supply  of  air 
in  the  mouth  diminishes,  it  is  to  be  renewed  by  withdrawing  the 
tongue  from  the  palate,  and  again  replacing  it,  as  in  pronouncing 
the  word  tut. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  practise  the  keeping  up  of  a  stream 
of  air  in  this  manner  with  the  blow-pipe  alone,  without  applying 
it  to  a  flame,  and  having  become  tolerably  expert,  the  learner 
may  then  proceed  to  try  to  keep  up  a  steady  flame,  without 
attempting  to  direct  it  on  any  object,  and  when  he  can  do  this  with 
facility,  he  may  proceed  to  the  oxidation  of  metals,  the  reduction  of 
ores,  and  the  fusion  of  some  of  the  most  fusible  earthy  minerals. 
Let  him  commence  with  the  flame  of  the  candle  rather  shortly 
snuffed,  the  wick  being  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  intended  blast. 
The  orifice  of  the  blow-pipe  is  to  be  held  just  above  the  bent  wick, 
and  the  air  gently  expressed  through  it  along  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  wick,  without  touching  it.  The  lamp  or  candle  should  be  placed 
at  such  a  height,  that  both  elbows  of  the  operator  may  rest  upon  the 
table  while  he  is  using  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  further  from  the 
mouth  the  instrument  is  held  the  more  steady  will  it  be. 

The  cone  of  flame  produced  by  the  blast  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  two  portions — an  outer  and  yellow  flame,  (a,  fig.  24,)  and  an 
inner  and  blue  flame,  b.  Oxidation  is  best  efiecteil  at  an  incipient 
red  heat,  the  substance  to  be  operated  upon  being  held  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  yellow  flame,  where  the  gases  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  combustible  matter  are  burning  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  air,  and  are  consequently  highly  charged  with 
oxygen.  Reduction  or  deoxidation  is  best  effected  at  the  point  c, 
just  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  blue  cone,  where  imperfect  com- 
bustion is  going  on,  and  where  the  flame,  requiring  a  further  supply 
of  oxygen,  takes  it  from  the  metallic  oxide  acted  upon.     For  this 
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operation,  a  blow-pipe  with  a  small  orifice  is  to  be  used,  and  the 
assay  must  be  kept  quite  surrounded  with  flame.  A  ragged  irregular 
flame  shows  that  the  orifice  is  not  round  and  smooth,  and  a  cavity 
in  the  flame  shows  that  the  orifice  is  too  large.  The  learner  ought 
to  begin  operating  upon  substances  that  are  easy  of  reduction,  such 
as  bismuth,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  carbonate,  sulphuret,  and 
red  oxide  of  lead.  lie  may  then  proceed  to  the  reduction  of  sul- 
phuret and  arseniate  of  copper,  and  when  he  can  keep  a  small  grain 
of  tin  in  a  complete  state  of  fusion,  so  as  to  preserve  its  metallic 
brilliancy,  he  may  consider  himself  ail  expert  operator.  This 
aflfords  a  very  good  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  point  at  which 
the  flame  becomes  an  oxidating,  instead  of  a  reducing  flame,  for  at 
that  point  the  globule  of  tin  becomes  coated  with  a  white  crust 
of  oxide. 

The  small  fragment  of  a  mineral  submitted  to  examination  by 
the  blow-pipe  is  called  the  Assay,  and  with  respect  to  size,  it  must 
be  observed,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  fusible  substances, 
the  beginner  ought  not  to  attempt  to  operate  upon  a  piece  much 
larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  With  respect  to  figure,  the 
assay  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  chipped  off  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
scale,  with  a  sharp  edge  or  point,  particularly  in  the  case  of  minerals 
that  are  difficult  of  fusion,  because  these  fine  points  or  edges  are 
more  easily  acted  upon  than  a  thicker  piece,  and  accordingly  as  the 
point  or  edge  becomes  rounded,  or  retains  its  sharpness,  it  may  be 
considered  fusible  or  infusible;  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  examine  the  assay  wnth  a  lens.  The  earthy 
minerals  which  are  fused  with  the  greatest  ease  are  hornblende  and 
felspar,  particularly  vitreous  felspar. 

The  operation  termed  roasting,  or  calcining,  consists  in  sub- 
mitting the  metallic  sulphurets,  arseniurets,  and  other  substances 
containing  volatile  matter,  to  a  low  red  heat ;  the  support  used  in 
such  cases  must  be  either  charcoal,  the  glass  matrass,  the  open  tube, 
or  a  plate  of  mica.  Unless  the  roasting  be  properly  performed,  so 
as  to  expel  all  the  sulphur  or  other  volatile  matter,  no  attempt  to 
reduce  the  ore,  either  with  or  without  fluxes,  will  be  attended  with 
any  satisfactory  result. 

Fluxes  are  substances  added  to  metallic  ores,  or  other  minerals, 
in  order  to  promote  their  fusion,  and  their  action  is  either  chemical 
or  mechanicaL  In  some  cases,  the  superior  affinity  of  the  alkaline 
or  earthy  base  employed  as  a  flux,  abstracts  from  a  metallic  oxide 
the  acid  combined  with  it  which  prevents  its  reduction.  In  other 
cases,  the  reduction  is  efiected  by  fusing  oxides  with  inflammable 
bodies,  which  deprive  them  of  their  oxygen,  by  combining  with  it 
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in  combustion.  The  flux  sometimes  acts  mechanically,  when  the 
mineral  under  examination  would,  on  its  reduction,  be  divided  into 
minute  particles,  not  easily  collected.  By  mixing  it  with  a  sub- 
stance easily  fusible,  a  medium  is  obtained,  through  which  these 
particles  can  readily  subside.  They  are  thus  prevented  from  being 
dispersed,  and  are  collected  together  till  they  run  into  a  globule, 
or  prill. 

The  fluxes  of  most  general  utility  in  blow-pipe  operations  are 
borate  of  soda,  or  borax,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  microcosmic  salt ; 
these  must  be  procured  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  and  kept 
pulverized  in  small  phials.  When  borax  is  first  submitted  to  the 
blow-pipe  flame,  it  becomes  white  and  opaque,  and  intumesces  con- 
siderably, on  account  of  the  water  it  contains,  but  on  this  being 
expelled,  it  fuses  into  a  colourless  globule.  When  a  mineral  is 
treated  with  this  flux,  the  characteristics  to  be  observed  are,  its 
degree  of  fusibility,  and  whether  this  takes  place  quickly  or  slowly 
and  whether  with  or  without  effervescence,  also  the  colour  of  the 
glass,  and  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  its  transparency.  The 
use  of  carbonate  of  soda  as  a  flux  is  two-fold — ^first,  to  ascertain  the 
fusibility  of  the  earthy  minerals,  and  secondly,  to  reduce  the 
metallic  oxides. 

When  soda  is  used  with  an  assay  on  charcoal,  it  is  very  apt  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  support,  but  a  continuance  of  the  heat  causes  it 
again  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  charcoal,  or  the  absorption  may 
be  prevented,  by  adding  the  soda  in  very  small  quantities.  Some 
minerals  are  fusible  with  soda,  only  when  reduced  to  powder,  others 
combine  with  small  portions  of  it,  fuse  with  difficulty  on  the  addi- 
tion of  more,  and  become  quite  infusible  if  a  large  quantity  be 
added.  In  the  examination  of  a  mineral  with  soda,  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  tried  with  different  proportions  of  this  flux,  noting  the 
effects  produced  by  the  use  of  each  successive  proportion. 

Microcosmic  salt,  or  salt  of  phosphorus  and  ammonia,  intumesces 
considerably  on  exposure  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  boils 
uptil  the  water  and  ammonia  are  dissipated ;  it  then  fuses  quietly 
into  a  clear  globule,  which  continues  fluid  much  longer  than  that 
produced  by  the  fusion  of  borax,  for  which  reason  the  matter  to  be 
examined  can  bo  more  conveniently  added.  It  is  used  for  the 
examination  of  metallic  minerals,  with  which  it  affords  highly- 
characteristic  indications  in  the  colour  and  transparency  of  the  fused 
mass. 

In  order  to  discover  the  names  of  minerals  with  which  he  is 
unacquamted,  the  student  may  either  have  recourse  to  the  little 
work  before-mentioned,  in  which  they  are  classed  according  to  their 
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fijrogiiosiio  characters,  or  if  the  system  of  mineralogy  which  he 
oemmlts  be  founded  on  their  cbemiGal  composition,  he  may,  by 
means  of  a  qualitative  analysis,  determine  their  principal  consti- 
tuents, and  their  consequent  place  in  such  a  system.  It  will,  more- 
over, be  found  advantageous  in  conducting  such  investigations  that 
in  all  cases  the  results  obtained  by  the  pyrognostic  examination  of 
any  substance  should  be  confronted  with  those  obtained  by  submit- 
ting another  portion  of  it  to  the  action  of  tests  after  being  brought 
into  a  state  of  solution.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  watch- 
glass  and  tube  apparatus  (fig.  29).  The  solution  of  the  saline 
minerals  in  water,  and  of  those  that  are  soluble  in  acids,  is  easily 
effected.  Compounds  insoluble  in  acids  must  be  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  fusion  may  be  accomplished  with  the  blow-pipe,  on  platinum 
foil,  or  in  the  platinum  spoon.  The  fused  mass  will  then  be  soluble 
in  water,  and  portions  of  the  solution  being  poured  into  several 
small  tubes,  may  be  tested  with  different  reagents.  Precipitation 
takes  place  when  the  reagent  forms,  with  any  of  the  earths  or 
metals  held  in  solution,  a  compound  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble, 
in  the  liquid  in  which  they  had  been  dissolved.  The  colours  of  the 
precipitates,  and  their  degree  of  solubility  in  hot  or  cold  water,  or 
in  acids,  afford  characteristics  by  which  the  different  ingredients  may 
be  discriminated.  Sometimes  no  precipitate  is  produced,  but  the 
colour  of  the  solution  is  changed.  In  other  cases,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  reagent  produces  a  precipitate  which  a  larger  quantity 
redissolves. 

It  will  frequently  be  necessary,  in  con-  ^2 

ducting  a  qualitative  analysis  of  this  kind, 
to  separate  a  precipitate  by  filtration,  in 
order  that  the  supernatant  liquor  may  bo  ^^^ 
tested  for  other  substances  remaining  in 
solution.  Filtration  is  performed  thus:  a 
piece  of  filtering  paper,  rather  bibulous,  and 
free  from  size,  lime,  and  other  impurities,  «£^^b=: 
is  folded  so  as  to  fit  a  small  glass  funnel 
(fig.  32).  The  liquid  with  the  precipitate 
is  poured  into  the  paper,  the  funnel  being  ^ 

placed  on  a  sup'port  over  a  small  glass  jar. 

The  liquid  will  then  soak  through  the  pores  of  the  filter,  leaving 
the  solid  matter  behind.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  on  the 
filter^  by  repeatedly  pouring  distilled  water  upon  it  until  the  water 
which  passes  through  the  paper  ceases  to  have  any  action  upon 
test-papers  stained  with  litmus  or  turmeric. 
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The  filtering-paper  is  to  be  folded  in  the  following  manner,  in 
order  to  make  it  fit  the  funnel.     Double  a  square  piece  in  half,  in 

the  direction  a  a  (fig.  33).  Fold  it  again, 
in  the  direction  bb;  cut  oif  the  comers,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and  then  let  the 
folded  paper  be  opened  by  thrusting  the 
finger  into  it,  so  that  the  three  folds  of  the 
paper  may  be  'on  the  one  side,  and  one  on 
the  other.  A  cup  will  thus  be  formed  (fig. 
34),  into  which,  after  it  is  placed  in  the 
funnel,  the  liquor  may  be  poured*. 

We  have  spoken  of  washing  the  preci- 
pitate with  distilled  water.  The  same 
should  be  used  for  making  aqueous  solu- 
tions, and  for  diluting  acids  in  all  analytical 
operations.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  spring 
water  is  never  perfectly  pure,  but  always 
contains  some  salts  or  earths  in  solution, 
which  would  yield  a  precipitate  with  some  of 
the  reagents,  and  give  rise  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions. When  heat  is  applied  to  water, 
in  which  saline  and  earthy  matter  is  dissolved,  the  water  rises  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  leaving  the  salt  or  earth  behind,  and,  on  con- 
densing this  vapour,  the  water  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
This  is  the  process  of  distillation,  which  is  conducted  by  means  of 

the  apparatus  represented  in  fig. 
35.  A  head  of  tinned  iron  a, 
fitted  to  the  vessel  6,  which  con- 
tains the  water  to  be  distilled,  is 
connected  to  a  worm  c^  passing 
through  a  vessel  which  is  filled 
with  cold  water,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  condensation  of  the 
vapour,  which  trickles  as  it  is 
condensed,  through  the  stop-cock 
at  d^  into  a  vessel  placed  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  process  should  be 
conducted  very  slowly,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  water  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity ;  for,  should  ebul- 

*  Messrs.  Griffin,  of  Glasgow,  sell  filtering  pi^r  cut  by  a  machine  into  a  circular 
form,  and  of  various  diameters;  also  te8t-p^>erB,  cut  into  small  strips  and  stitched 
together  in  books.  These  gentlemen  are  trying  as  a  commercial  experiment  to 
create  a  demand  for  chemical  apparatus,  by  liiminii^iiing  the  price  of  it. 
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liiioii  be  allowed  to  take  place,  some  of  the  foreign  matter  would 
rise,  mechanically  suspended  in  the  vapour,  and  would  be  carried 
over  with  it.  When  distilled  water  cannot  be  procured,  rain  water, 
collected  as  it  falls  from  the  atmosphere,  at  a  distance  from  any 
buildings,  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  a  reagent  of  great 
importance  for  separating  diiferent  metals  contained  in  the  same 
fiolution.  We  shall  therefore  describe  the  mode  of  preparing  it. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  obtained  either  from  proto-sulphuret 
of  antimony  and  muriatic  acid,  or  from  proto-sulphuret  of  iron  and 
diluted  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid.  lu  a  glass  flask,  (fig.  36,)  fitted 
with  a  cork  having  a  bent  glass  tube 
passing  through  it,  let  sulphuret  of 
antimony  be  heated  by  means  of  a 
lamp,  with  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  strong  muriatic  acid.  An 
interchange  takes  place  between  the 
elements  of  the  substances  present, 
the  composition  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows. Aqueous  muriatic  acid  consists 
of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  water.  The 
elements  of  water  are,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen ;  of  muriatic  acid,  hydro- 
gen and  chlorine.  Either  the  water 
of  the  acid,  or  the  acid  itself,  is 
decomposed. 

On  the  first  supposition,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with 
the  antimony,  producing  the  protoxide  of  that  metal;  and  oxide  of 
antimony,  combining  with  the  acid,  forms  muriate  of  antimony. 
On  the  second  supposition,  the  chlorine  of  tiie  acid  forms  a  chloride 
with  the  antimony,  and  in  both  cases  hydrogen  is  liberated,  either 
from  the  water  or  the  acid,  which,  uniting  with  the  sulphur  of  the 
sulphuret,  produces  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
may  also  be  procured  from  protosulphuret  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  water. 
In  this  case,  the  water  is  decomposed;  its  hydrogen  unites  with  the 
sulphur  of  the  sulphuret,  and  sulphate  or  muriate  of  antimony 
remains  in  solution.  In  this  mode  of  preparing  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, the  application  of  heat  is  unnecessary. 

Protosulphuret  of  iron  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  common 
iron  pyrites,  which  is  a  deutosulphuret,  so  as  to  expel  one  proportion 
of  Bidphur,  or  it  may  be  formed  by  mixing  two  parts  of  iron  filings 
and  rather  more  than  one  of  sulphur,  and  exposing  them  to  a  low 
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red  heat)  excluding,  during  the  prooeBS^  access  of  air  as  much  as 
possible. 

Bars  or  cylinders  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  will  be  required 
for  precipitating  different  metals  in  the  metallic  state  from  their 
solutions,  and  some  paper  should  be  provided,  stained  with  infusions 
of  litmus  and  turmeric,  as  tests  of  the  presence  of  acids  and  alkalis. 
The  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  paper  is  reddened  by  acids,  and 
restored  by  alkalis,  and  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  paper  is 
changed  by  alkalis  to  reddish  brown. 

The  reagents  necessary  to  be  procured  will  be  the  following : — 


Acid,  nmriatic, 

Liquid  sulphuretted  hy- 

Oxalate of  ammonia, 

nitric. 

drogen, 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

Infusion  of  galls. 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

tartaric. 

Nitrate  of  silver. 

Lime  water. 

Alcohol, 

Uar^'ta, 

Distilled  water. 

Muriate  of  ammouio. 

cobalt, 

Borax, 

Chloride  of  platinum. 

—      lead. 

Subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Prussiate  of  potassa, 

Caustic  potassa, 

Double  phosphate  of  soda 

Hydrosulphurct  of  ammo- 

■   soda, 

and  ammonia, 

nia, 

ammonia. 

Protochloride  of  tin, 
TinfoiL 

The  following  method  of  conducting  a  qualitative  analysis  of 
minute  quantities  of  mineral  substances  is  recommended  by 
Beudant*. 

We  have  first  to  determine  to  tchat  simple  hody^  or  to  tchat  order 
of  compound  a  mineral  belongs.  The  substance  to  be  analyzed  will 
either  be  one  of  the  only  thirteen  simple  bodies  that  ever  occur  in 
nature  in  an  uncombined  state,  or  of  that  small  number  of  simple  or 
compound  bodies  which  are  negative  electrics  with  respect  to  all 
others;  and,  consequently,  one  of  the  principles  of  which  all  sub- 
stances are  composed.  These  are  the  bodies  whose  presence  it  is 
necessary  to  determine,  to  solve  the  above  question.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  discover  whether  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis,  is 


Antimony, 

Gold, 

Platinum, 

Arsenic, 

Iron, 

Silver, 

Bismuth, 

Mercury, 

Bulphnr, 

Carbon, 

Palladium, 

Tellurium, 

Copper, 

which  are  the  only  simple  bodies  known  to  occur  in  a  metallic 
state ;  or  whether  it  is  an  alloy  of  gold,  osmium,  or  mercury  (an 
hydrarguret),  an  antimoniuret,  arseniuret,  carburet,  chloride,  iodide, 
fluoride,  seleniuret,  sulphuret,  or  telluriuret,  which  are  the  only 

*  Traiic  de  Miniralogig, 
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oompoonds  not  containing  oxygen.   Or  lastly,  we  have  to  determine 
whether  it  is  an 


Almninato, 

Hydrate, 

Colmnbate, 

Arseoiatey 

Molybdate, 

Titanate, 

ArBenite, 

Nitrate, 

TuDgstate, 

Borate, 

Phosphate, 

Ferrate, 

Carbonate, 

Silicate, 

ManganaUf 

Chromitey 

Sulphate, 

the  only  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  in  which  oxygen  is 
present,  which  have  yet  been  met  with  in  nature.  Oxides  are 
excluded  from  the  above  list,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  by 
these  simple  experiments  whether  a  given  substance  is  an  oxide. 
Ferrates  and  manganates  are  so  named  by  some  mineralogists  in 
Nvhich  tbe  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese  act  the  part  of  an  acid. 
They  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  oxides  of  those  metals 
and  from  their  combinations  as  positive  electrics,  by  proving  that 
the  substance  under  examination  does  not  contain  any  other  nega- 
tive electric,  and  that  it  contains  a  base  with  which  the  oxide  of 
iron  or  manganese  is  combined*. 

A  few  experiments  will  suffice  to  discriminate  the  simple  bodies 
or  different  orders  of  compounds  contained  in  the  above  list.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is : 

1.  To  heat  the  mineral  without  reagents  in  a  close  or  open  tube, 
and  to  examine  in  different  ways  the  matters  given  ofi^. 

2.  To  heat  it  in  the  same  manner  with  powdered  cbarcoal,  or 
with  an  acid,  which  is  used  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
peroxide  of  manganese  or  copper  filings. 

3.  To  fuse  it  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  in  order  to 
produce  an  alkaline,  and  consequently  a  soluble  salt,  the  acid  of 
which  is  afterwards  discovered  by  different  methods. 

4.  To  fuse  the  mineral,  or  the  precipitates  obtained  from  its 
solution,  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

The  following  are  the  characters  exhibited  under  these  modes 
of  treatment  by  the  substances  enumerated : — 

Hydrates,  Heated  in  the  closed  tube  they  give  off*  water,  which 
condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  it.  We  must  test  this  water  with 
litmus  and  turmeric  paper  for  acids  and  alkalis ;  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  determine  that  a  mineral  is  a  hydrate ;  we  must  also  try  if  it 
belongs  to  any  kind  of  salt,  because  hydrates  have  for  their  bases 
sometimes  simple  oxides,  sometimes  ternary  and  quaternary  com- 
pounds of  oxygen,  &c. 

*  The  loadstone,  or  oxidulated  iron,  if  a  ferrate  of  iron,  the  protoxide  of  that 
metal  being  the  baso  to  the  peroxide. 
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Hi/drargurets  (alloys  of  mercury),  heated  in  the  closed  tube^ 
give  off  vapours  of  mercury,  which  condense  in  small  metallic 
globules  on  the  cold  part  of  the  glass.  The  base  remains  in  the 
tube  as  a  fused  mass,  at  least  when  not  likewise  volatile. 

SeleniuretSy  in  the  closed  tube^  disengage  selenium  by  the  action 
of  heat,  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder;  in  the  open 
tubey  or  on  charcoal,  it  is  converted  into  a  volatile  oxide,  havin;^  a 
strong  odour  like  that  of  putrid  horse  radish.  This  character  is 
sufficient  for  the  detection  of  very  minute  portions  of  selenium  in 
compounds  differing  much  in  their  principal  constituents. 

Arsenic.  Lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  steel  gray,  on  a  fresh  frac- 
ture. In  the  closed  tube  is  completely  volatilized,  and  deposited  in 
metallic  crystals  on  the  cool  part  of  the  glass.  In  the  open  tube 
yields  a  strong  odour  of  garlic,  and  deposits  white  crystals,  which 
are  arsenious  acid.     Pure  arsenic  leaves  no  residue. 

Arseniurets.  Lustre,  metallic.  In  the  open  tube  they  have  the 
same  characters  as  arsenic,  but  leave  a  residue  or  give  off  peculiar 
odours.     In  the  closed  tube  sublimation  of  arsenic  sometimes  occurs. 

Arsenic  combined  with  sulphur  exhibits  the  same  characters  as 
when  pure,  but  those  of  sulphur  are  at  the  same  time  observable. 
When  in  this  case  there  is  no  residue,  the  substance  is  a  simple 
sulphuret  of  arsenic ;  when  there  is  a  residue  it  is  a  sulpho-arseniuret. 

Arsenious  acid.  In  the  closed  tube  is  completely  volatilized,  and 
deposits  small  white  crystals.  With  charcoal^  the  alliaceous  odour 
is  developed. 

Arsenites.  In  the  closed  tube^  arsenious  acid  sublimes  and  a 
residue  remains,  at  least  when  the  base  is  metallic.  With  charcoal 
they  yield  the  alliaceous  odour. 

Arseniates.  In  the  closed  tube  no  sublimation  takes  place  tcith 
charcoal;  they  yield  arsenious  acid  and  the  odour  of  garlic.  The 
arseniates  are  frequently  mixed  with  phosphates,  which  do  not  pre- 
vent the  developement  of  the  above  characters.  The  mode  of  detect- 
ing phosphoric  acid  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  phosphates. 
The  alliaceous  odour  given  out  on  calcination,  either  alone  or  with 
charcoal,  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  indicate  the  smallest  quantity 
of  arsenic  in  compounds  of  different  kinds. 

Antimony.  A  silver-white  metal.  In  the  open  tube  it  gives  out 
copious  white  vapours  without  the  odour  of  garlic.  These  condense 
on  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  may  be  volatilized 
and  driven  from  one  part  of  the  tube  to  another  by  reheating  it. 
This  white  powder,  which  is  oxide  of  antimony,  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipi- 
tated white  by  watery  and  orange-yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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Antimoniureti  have  a  metallic  lustre  and  behave  like* antimony, 
but  leave  a  residue  when  they  cease  to  give  oft'  white  fumes.  Anti- 
mony in  these  compounds  is  sometimes  the  negative,  sometimes  the 
positive  electric.  In  either  case  the  reaction  is  the  same,  but  in  the 
latter  the  characters  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.,  are  exhibited.  If 
there  is  any  residue  the  mineral  contains  some  other  substance. 

Oxides  of  antimony^  with  charcoal,  are  reduced  to  metallic 
globules,  which,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  are  dissipated  iu 
white  fumes. 

Tellurium^  a  metal  of  a  steel-gray  colour.  In  the  closed  tube  it 
yields  a  gray  sublimate :  in  the  open  tube  gives  out  white  fumes, 
which  coat  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  run  into  limpid  globules;  when 
heated  again  no  residue  remains  from  the  operation. 

Telluriurets  have  a  metallic  lustre,  and  the  same  characters  as 
tellurium,  but  leave  a  residue. 

Osmium.  There  is  but  one  known  compound  of  this  metal,  that 
with  iridium.  Calcined  with  nitrate  ofpotassa^  it  yields  an  odour 
like  that  of  chlorine. 

Sulphur  yields,  while  burning,  the  well-known  odour  caused  by 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid.     It  leaves  no  residue  when  pure. 

Sulphurets  have  frequently  a  metallic  lustre.  In  the  open  tube 
most  of  them  yield  sulphuric  acid,  like  sulphur ;  they  all  yield  it  on 
being  heated  mixed  with  iron  filings.  Fused  with  soda  or  car^ 
bonate  of  soda^  they  all  produce  a  substance  which  on  being  moist- 
ened with  acidulated  water  disengages  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
known  by  its  smell  resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs.  They  leave  a 
fusible  residue,  or  give  out  fumes  which  indicate  the  substances 
with  which  the  sulphur  was  combined. 

Sulphurous  acid,  gaseous  or  dissolved  in  water,  having  the  odour 
of  burning  sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid,  liquid.  Poicdered  charcoal  saturated  with  it 
yields  sulphurous  acid  on  being  heated. 

Sulphates,  in  the  closed  tube,  often  yield  the  pungent  fumes  of 
sulphurous  acid.  With  charcoal  alone,  or  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  they  produce  by  fusion  a  frit  which  yields  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  being  moistened  with  acidulated  water.  They  give  out 
no  sulphurous  odour  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Carbon  in  a  state  of  purity  is  the  diamond.  It  also  occurs  in 
black  masses,  having  a  pseudo-metallic  lustre.  In  the  open  tube  these 
bum  more  or  less  easily;  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  deflagrate  at  a  red 
heat,  and  leave  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Carburets.  In  the  mineral  kingdom,  these  have  a  base  of  hydro- 
gen, and  occur  gaseous  as  carburetted  hydrogen ;  liquid  as  naphtha 
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and  petroleum ;  or  solid,  and  analogous  to  resinous  substances,  as 
asphaltum. 

Carbonic  acid^  a  gas  without  odour,  absorbed  by  the  alkalis,  and 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  a  slightly  acid  taste,  the 
property  of  sparkling,  and  of  yielding  a  precipitate  with  lime-water, 
which  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  acids. 

Carbonates  dissolve  either  in  hot  or  cold  acids,  with  an  efferves- 
cence more  or  less  brisk,  produced  by  a  colourless  and  odourless  gas, 
which  is  carbonic  acid. 

Nitrate$y  soluble  or  deliquescent;  substances  which  deflagrate 
with  charcoal,  and  disengage  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  after  being  mixed  with  copper  filings. 

Chlorides^  with  sulphuric  acid^  give  out  chlorine,  (known  by  its 
suffocating  odour  and  greenish-yellow  colour,)  when  previously  mixed 
with  pulverized  oxide  of  manganese.  With  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia^  afler  being  fused  with  oxide  of  copper,  a  beautiful  blue 
flame  inclining  to  purple  is  produced  by  the  volatilization  of  chloride 
of  copper. 

Fluorides.  With  sulphuric  add  some  of  them  yield  a  pungent 
gas  which  corrodes  glass.  With  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia, 
previously  fused,  they  all  yield  the  same  gas.  In  the  closed  tube, 
some  substances  heated  without  reagents  produce  the  same  effect, 
which  arises  from  the  presence  of  fluorine. 

Iodides^  xdth  sulphuric  acidy  disengage  violet-coloured  vapours, 
having  an  odour  resembling  that  of  chlorine. 

Boracic  acid  communicates  to  alcohol  the  property  of  burning 
with  a  green  flame.  < 

Borates^  borosilicatesj  with  nitric  acid,  dissolve,  leaving  a  soapy- 
looking  residue  which  tinges  the  flame  of  alcohol  green.  The 
residue  of  borosilicates,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  treated 
with  water,  leaves  again  an  insoluble  substance,  which  is  silica. 
The  simple  borates  when  thus  treated  leave  no  such  residue. 

The  phosphates,  chromates,  molybd^tes,  tunpstates,  and  cdumbates, 
exhibit  none  of  the  preceding  characters.  Those  which  occur  in 
nature,  with  the  exception  of  phosphate  of  soda,  which  is  soluble, 
must  be  fused  with  carbonate  of  socla  on  platinum  foil.  The  result 
is  an  alkaline  salt  soluble  in  water,  to  which  must  be  added  a  little 
nitric  or  acetic  acid  to  saturate  the  excess  of  carbonated  alkali.  The 
nature  of  the  acid  in  the  substance  under  analpis  may  then  be 
discovered  by  treating  the  solution  with  different  reagents. 

Phosphates.  The  solution  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  mercury,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 
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Hie  phosphates  are  often  mixed  with  argeniates,  the  presence  of 
which  is  known  b^  the  alliaceous  odour  when  heated  on  charcoal, 
bat  which  prevent  the  developement  of  the  above  characters.  If 
the  aneniate  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  precipitate  by 
nitrate  of  mercury  assumes  a  slight  tint  of  yellow,  that  of  nitrate  of 
eilver  turns  brown;  but  in  order  properly  to  distinguish  the  two 
nits,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  the  precipitate  by  nitrate  of  lead,  to 
expose  it  upon  charcoal  to  the  reducing  flame ;  the  arseniate  will 
then  be  decomposed,  and  metallic  lead  will  remain  with  a  globule  of 
the  phosphate  susceptible  of  crystallization. 

CAromatei.  The  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate 
oflead^  and  a  red  precipitate  with  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury. 

Ckromite.  The  only  native  chromtY^  is  a  compound  of  the  oxides 
of  chromium  and  iron,  generally  called  chroma^^  of  iron.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  carbonate  of  soda  unless  in  a  very  strong  reducing  flame. 
With  nitrate  of  potassa  or  of  soda  the  oxide  of  chrome  is  converted 
into  chromic  acid,  and  the  aqueous  solution  exhibits  the  characters 
of  the  chromates. 

Oxide  of  chrome^  treated  like  a  chromite,  produces  the  same 
results.  In  the  reducing  flame,  every  substance  containing  chro- 
mium forms  with  soda  a  fused  mass  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which 
changes  to  yellow  in  the  oxidizing  flame. 

Molybdates.  On  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  solution,  they 
afford  a  white  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid.  A  bar  of  tin  causes  it 
to  change  to  blue.  The  precipitate  is  fusible  and  volatile,  yielding 
with  the  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  a  green  glass  in 
the  reducing  flame. 

Tunffstates.  An  excess  of  acid  added  to  the  solution  causes  a 
precipitate,  white  at  first,  but  which  is  changed  to  yellow  by  boiling. 
The  precipitate  is  infusible,  and  forms  with  microcosmio  salt  a  blue 
glass  in  the  reducing  flame. 

Columbates.  The  addition  of  either  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  causes 
a  white  precipitate,  which  does  not  redissolve,  (even  though  the 
acids  may  be  in  excess  and  the  solution  dilute,)  is  infusible,  and  is 
rendered,  while  yet  moist,  orange  by  the  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  and 
brown  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  With  the  phosphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia  it  yields  a  colourless  glass. 

Silicates^  or  Silica.  The  fusion  of  these  is  very  diflicult,  re- 
quiring much  soda  and  a  long  continued  heat  to  produce  a  soluble 
substance.  The  solution  yields  a  precipitate  with  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  but  not  when  dilute;  but  even 
then  precipitation  takes  place  by  evaporation.  The  precipitate  is 
white,  does  not  change  colour  with  any  reagent,  is  infusible,  and 
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forms  a  colourless  glass  with  tho  double  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia.  Many  silicates  are  soluble  in  acids  without  fusion  with 
a  carbonated  alkali,  and  form  a  transparent  jelly.  This  jelly  is  pro- 
duced by  the  silicic  acid  which  separates  from  the  substance.  All 
minerals,  therefore,  which  gelatinize  with  acids  are  silicates.  The 
silicic  acid  obtained  by  either  process  sometimes  contains  boracio 
acid,  which  may  be  known  by  the  green  flame  it  imparts  to  alcohol. 

Titanatesy  oxides  of  titanium.  The  result  obtained  by  fusion 
with  a  carbonated  alkali  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  muri- 
atic acid.  The  solution  diluted  with  water  is  rendered  purple  by 
the  action  of  a  bar  of  zinc,  and  by  boiling ;  or  the  addition  of  oxalic 
acid  produces  a  precipitate,  which,  in  the  reducing  flame  with 
microcosmic  salt,  forms  a  bluish  violet  glass.  When  the  titanate  is 
not  ferruginous,  the  precipitate  occasioned  by  prussiate  of  potassa  is 
reddish  brown;  if  iron  is  present,  it  will  be  green. 

Aluminates.  The  fusion  with  carbonated  alkali  is  incomplete; 
the  product  insoluble  in  water,  and  often  difficult  of  solution  in 
muriatic  acid.  No  precipitate  is  produced  by  evaporation.  With 
ammonia  the  solution  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  re- 
dissolves  on  the  addition  of  potassa.  The  precipitate  becomes  of  a 
beautiful  blue  colour  on  being  heated  with  nitrate  of  cobalt. 

The  Metals  which  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  a  native 
state,  may  be  known  by  the  following  characters: — 

Silver.  Colour,  white;  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution 
yielding  with  muriatic  acid,  or  a  chloride,  a  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
acids  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Bismuth.  Colour,  reddish- white;  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  the 
solution  yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  water.  Calcination  on 
charcoal^  or  in  a  tube,  produces  an  oxide,  not  volatile,  inclining  to 
yellow,  which  communicates  no  colour  to  tho  flame. 

Iroti.  Colour,  well  known ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution 
yields  a  blue  precipitate  with  prussiate  of  potassa,  a  black  precipitate 
with  infusion  of  galls. 

Copper.  Colour,  red;  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Solution,  bluish- 
green,  giving  with  the  fixed  alkalis  a  blue  precipitate,  and  with 
ammonia  a  bluish  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  and  forms  a  beautiful  blue  solution. 

Palladium.  Colour,  white;  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  solution  red, 
yielding  an  olive-coloured  precipitate  with  prussiate  of  potassa,  and 
a  metallic  precipitate  with  protosulphate  of  iron. 

Gold.  Colour,  yellow;  soluble  only  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the 
solution  yielding  a  purple  precipitate  with  protochloride  of  tin,  and 
a  brown  precipitate  of  metallic  gold  with  protosulphate  of  iron. 
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EHedrum^  a  native  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  the  only  known 
Amruretf  produces  the  same  precipitates  with  the  same  reagents; 
a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  taking  place  before  the  purple 
precipitate  produced  by  protochloride  of  tin. 

Platinum,  Colour,  dull  white,  soluble  only  in  nitromuriatic 
acid,  the  solution  yielding  a  yellow  precipitate  with  the  muriates  of 
potassa  and  ammonia. 

The  substances  not  referrible  to  any  of  the  preceding  are  the 
oxides  of  tin,  bismuth,  lead,  uranium,  cobalt,  and  copper,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Having  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  substance  acting  as  the 
negative  electric  in  a  compound  body,  we  have  next  to  determine 
the  iubitanee  constituting  its  base  or  electro-positive  portion.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary,  in  every  case,  that  the  mineral 
should  be  previously  brought  into  a  state  of  solution. 

The Antimoniurets,    ^  i^,    .     i  ,       ..    ,    ,      ..i      ... 

Must  always  be  attacked  with  nitric 

acid,  sometimes  with  nitromuriatic 

acid;  the  solution  must  be  carefully 

evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 

taken  up  with  water. 


Arseniurets, 
Hydrargurets, 
Seleniurets, 
Sulphurets, 


Telluriurets, 

The  Carbonates  will  dissolve  either  in  the  hot  or  in  the  cold, 
in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 

The  Arseniates, 
I^rates, 
Chlorides, 
Chromates, 
Iodides, 
Molybdates, 
Phosphates, 
Fluorides, 
Sulphates, 
Columbates, 
Tungstates, 


When  insoluble,  must  be  fused  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potassa,  and  the  result 
treated  with  water;  the  residue  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  dryness,  and  redis- 
solved  in  water. 


The  Silicates, 
Titanates, 
Aluminates, 


Must  be  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa ;  the  result  will  dissolve  imme- 
diately in  muriatic  acid,  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  taken  up  by  water. 
All  substances  soluble  in  water  are  to  be  dissolved  in  that  liquid. 

Substances  of  the  first  Series. 
The  only  bases  hitherto  known  in  compounds  of  this  kind,  are : 
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Tin, 

Lead, 

AQtimony, 

Molybdenum, 

Copper, 

Cadmium, 

Bismuth, 

Iron, 

Manganesei 

Silver, 

Nickel, 

Cobalt, 

Mercury, 

Zinc. 

Anglic,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  selenium,  in  however  small 
quantity  they  may  be  present,  will  have  been  already  discovered  by 
the  experiments  made  to  determine  the  order  of  compound  to  which 
the  mineral  belonged.  We  may  first  proceed  to  try  for  cadmium, 
manganese,  and  cobalt,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  test  fjr 
them  in  solution. 

Cadmium.  Heated  on  charcoal  it  produces  a  circle  of  red  or 
orange-yellow  powder,  however  small  the  quantity  of  it  which  the 
mineral  may  contain. 

Manganese^  when  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  platinum  foil, 
produces  a  green  substance,  which  acquires  a  bluish  tint  on  cooling. 

Cobaliy  after  being  roasted  with  borax  in  the  reducing  flame, 
gives  a  deep  blue  glass. 

Nitric  acid,  in  acting  on  the  substances  now  under  consideration, 
reduces  them  to  the  state  either  of  an  oxide  or  an  acid.  The  oxides 
of  tin,  antimony,  and  molybdenum,  are  precipitated  as  they  form, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  matrass,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  following  characters: — 

Oxide  of  Tin  does  not  volatilize  when  heated  on  charcoal,  is 
reduced  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  yields  a  metallic  globule  which 
is  maUeable  unless,  which  sometimes  happens,  it  contains  oxide  of 
antimony.  In  that  case,  the  metallic  globule  gives  out  white  fumes, 
and  becomes  malleable  when  they  cease,  or  is  converted  into  an 
oxide  which  surrounds  the  assay. 

Antimoniaui  Acid  gives  out  white  fumes  on  the  charcoal,  and 
is  reduced  with  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  brittle  metallic  globule.  This 
globule,  when  thoroughly  roasted,  leaves  a  malleable  button,  or  a 
white  oxide  if  it  contains  tin. 

Mdybdic  Acid.     See  its  characters  under  Molybdatee. 

Should  the  mineral  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  contain  sulphur 
and  lead,  part  of  the  sulphur  will  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
and  a  precipitate  of  Bvlphate  of  lead  will  be  formed.  The  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  sulphate  may  be  detected  by  the  characters  pointed  out 
under  that  head,  the  lead  by  the  precipitate  being  blackened  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  treating  an  arseniuret,  or  a  mineral  containing  arsenic, 
crystals  of  arsenic  acid  may  form  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquor,  or 
precipitates  of  arseniatesi  but  the  latter  will  not  take  place  so  long 
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M  the  nitric  acid  is  in  excess.    The  presence  of  arsenic  will  have 
been  determined  by  the  preliminary  experiments. 

In  treating  a  seleniuret,  or  a  mineral  containing  selenium,  we 
may  have  crystals  of  selenio  acid.  The  presence  of  selenium  will 
also  have  been  determined  by  the  preliminary  experiments. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  when  we  employ  nitric  acid,  that  a 
amall  quantity  of  yellow  metallic  matter  will  remain  undissolved* 
This  will  consist  of  particles  of  gold. 

This  being  premised,  we  may  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
solution.     It  will  contain 

Bismuth ;  if  a  drop  thrown  into  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
produce  an  immediate  white  cloudiness. 

Silttr;  if  a  drop  of  muriatic  acid,  or  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  produce  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Mercury  ;  if  a  portion  of  the  liquor,  treated  with  muriatic  acid, 
precipitate  on  a  plate  of  copper  a  gray  powder  which  acquires  by 
friction  a  silvery  lustre,  and  is  easily  volatilized  by  the  application 
of  heat. 

Lead ;  if  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  or  a  solution  of  a  sulphate, 
added  to  the  same  portion  of  the  liquor,  form  a  white  precipitate, 
Trhich  blackens  on  the  application  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Iron ;  if  one  portion  of  the  liquor  into  which  metallic  iron  has 
not  been  introduced,  form  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferroprussiate  of 
potassa. 

Nickel;  if  the  liquor  in  which  a  bar  of  iron  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  a  sufficient  time  to  separate  all  the  copper,  become  blue  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Zinc;  if  one  portion  treated  with  caustic  potassa,  in  excess,  and 
filtered,  still  retain  something  which  forms  a  white  precipitate  when 
carefully  saturated  with  an  acid. 

We  may  discover  those  metals  which  have  the  property  of 
foiming  double  compounds.     Thus:«- 

Tvngtten  and  Columbium.  These  form  an  immediate  precipi- 
tate of  tungstic  and  columbic  acids. 

Platinum,  Gold,  Iridium.  These  will  not  be  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid,  but  will  be  attacked  by  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  will  be 
precipitated  with  the  mercury  by  metallic  copper. 

Bhodium  dissolves  with  difficulty  even  in  nitromuriatic  acid ; 
should  it  be  brought  into  solution,  it  will  be  precipitated  with  the 
mercury. 

Palladium  will  be  precipitated  with  the  mercury,  and  will  yield 
a  metallic  precipitate  with  protosulphate  of  iron. 

Uranium.    The  solution,  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda  in 
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excess,  will  yield  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  This 
precipitate,  redissolved  by  the  acid,  will  aSbrd  a  red-coloured  precipi- 
tate, with  ferroprussiate  of  potassa. 

Cerium^  soluble  only  in  nitromuriatio  acid,  is  precipitated  white 
by  ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  and  also  by  the  alkalis  and  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  potassa. 

Substances  of  the  other  Series, 

The  solutions  of  substances  of  these  series  may  contain  nearly 
all  the  oxides;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  we  do  not  find,  and  that 
it  does  not  appear  possible  to  find  in  them,  gold,  platinum,  palla- 
dium, rhodium,  and  iridium,  since  these  bodies  are  so  little  liable  to 
oxidization.  We  never  meet  with  more  than  a  small  number  of 
oxides  united  in  the  same  mineral ;  but  to  avoid  too  much  detail, 
all  that  can  be  met  with  will  be  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  same 
solution,  viz.: — 

Gadmiam,  Copper,  Glucina, 

l^Ianganese,  Nickel,  Zirconia, 

Cobalt,  Iron,  Uranium, 

Chromium,  Lead,  Zinc, 

Lithium^  Baryta,  Lime, 

Ammonia,  Strontia,  ^fagnesia, 

Bismuth,  Alumina,  Potassa, 

Silver,  Yttria,  Soda. 
Mercury, 

Wo  first  ascertain  by  preliminary  experiments,  as  before,  whether 
the  mineral  contain  cadmium,  manganese,  and  cobalt;  we  deter- 
mine also  when  it  is  not  a  chromate,  whether  it  contain  oxide  of 
chromium,  and  whether  lithia  and  ammonia  are  to  be  found  in  it. 

Oxide  of  Chromium.  The  mineral  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda 
on  platinum  foil  forms  a  green  substance  in  the  reducing  flame, 
which  becomes  yellow  in  the  oxidizing  flame. 

Lithia.  The  mineral  being  reduced  to  powder,  and  treated 
with  soda  on  platinum  foil,  the  disengagement  of  lithia  will  produce 
on  the  metal  a  yellowish  brown  stain  round  the  fused  mass;  on 
removing  the  stain  with  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  metal  is 
corroded. 

Ammonia.  This  alkali  is  only  found  in  the  soluble  salts.  On 
mixing  these  salts  with  a  little  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  the  presence 
of  ammonia  is  indicated  by  a  sharp  and  urinous  odour. 

These  preliminary  trials  having  been  made,  wo  proceed  to  the 
other  substances: — 

Bismuth  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  water,  either  to  the 
acid  liquor  in  which  tho  carbonates  were  dissolved,  or  to  the  residue 
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of  evaporation  which  was  taken  up  in  water.  Silver,  mercury, 
copper,  nickel,  and  iron,  may  be  detected  by  the  reagents  before 
described. 

We  have  now  only  to  attend  to  other  substances,  the  characters 
of  which  we  are  about  to  point  out* 

Oxids  of  Leady  Baryta^  Strontian.  A  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
or  of  a  sulphate,  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  the  solution;  that 
of  Lead  is  immediately  blackened  by  the  vapour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen, — ^that  of  Baryta  is  not  blackened  by  it,  and  precipitation 
takes  place,  however  dilute  the  solution, — ^that  of  Strontian  is  not 
blackened  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  it  does  not  form  in  a 
dilate  solution. 

After  these  experiments,  ammonia  is  to  be  added  in  excess. 
The  substances  then  divide  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  preci- 
pitatedj  the  others  remain  in  solution. 

Substances  precipitated.  In  the  precipitate  we  are  to  look  for 
uranium,  alumina,  glucina,  yttria,  cerium,  and  zirconia.  The 
precipitate  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  and  then 
agitated  in  water,  which  is  to  be  divided,  while  troubled,  into  four 
portions.  The  different  substances  contained  in  it  may  be  discri- 
minated in  the  following  manner : — 

Uranium  is  present  if  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  one 
portion  of  the  water,  take  up  any  of  the  substances  held  in  suspen- 
sion, and  if  the  liquid,  after  being  filtered  and  saturated  with  an 
acid,  yield  a  blood-red  precipitate  with  ferroprussiate  of  potassa. 

Yttria  and  Glucina  are  present  if  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dis- 
solved in  one  portion  of  the  water,  take  up  any  of  the  suspended 
matter.  If  the  liquid  yield  a  precipitate  with  caustic  soda  in  excess, 
after  being  saturated  with  an  acid,  it  will  be  yttria.  Glucina  so 
treated  yields  no  precipitate.  If,  after  the  separation  of  the  yttria, 
the  supernatant  liquor  contain  anything,  it  will  be  one  or  other  of 
those  earths. 

Alumina  and  Glucina.  If  caustic  soda,  added  to  a  third  portion 
of  the  water,  take  up  anything,  these  earths  will  be  present : — 
Alumina^  if  the  solution,  saturated  with  an  acid,  yield  a  precipitate 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess;  Glucina^  if  no  precipitate 
take  place;  either  of  them^  if  the  supernatant  liquor  contain  any- 
thing after  the  separation  of  the  alumina. 

Cerium  and  Zirconia.  If,  on  adding  an  acid  to  a  fourth  portion 
of  the  water  to  dissolve  the  matter  held  in  suspension,  oxalate  of 
ammonia  cause  a  precipitate,  these  earths  will  be  present: — Cerium^ 
if  the  precipitate  become  brown  by  calcination,  and  give  with  borax 
a  glass  red  or  deep  orange  while  hot,  yellow  when  cold ;  Zirconia^ 
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if  the  precipitate  fpre  out  a  bright  light  during  calcination,  and 
yield  a  white  opaque  glass  with  borax ;  sUher  of  them^  if,  after 
being  well  calcined,  an  acid  dissolve  one  part  of  the  precipitate  and 
leave  another,  which  is  zirconia. 

The  Ammoniacal  Liquor.  After  having  examined,  in  the  above 
manner,  the  precipitates  produced  by  caustic  ammonia,  we  proceed 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substances  remaining  in  the  solution. 
It  may  contain  sine,  lime,  magnesia,  lithia,  soda,  and  potassa, 
which  we  test  for  thus  :— 

Lims  is  immediately  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  precipitate,  after  calcination,  reddens  turmeric  paper. 

Nickel  and  Cobalt  are  sometimes  precipitated  at  the  same  timo, 
but  neither  of  them  change  the  colour  of  turmeric  paper. 

Zine.  If  the  liquor,  being  evaporated,  and  the  residue  taken 
up  by  an  acid,  the  new  solution  treated  with  caustic  soda  in  excess, 
retain  anything  which  will  yield  a  white  precipitate  on  being 
cautiously  saturated  with  an  acid,  it  is  zinc. 

Magneria  is  present,  if,  on  evaporating  the  liquor  to  dryness, 
and  taking  up  the  residue  with  an  acid,  the  new  solution,  treated 
with  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  and  filtered,  give  a  precipitate  with 
soda. 

After  these  trials  nothing  but  lithia,  soda,  and  potassa,  can  exist 
in  the  compound  examined.  These  alkalis  are  found  in  the  soluble 
salts  or  in  the  silicates.  To  discover  them  in  the  latter  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  they  are  not  soluble  in  acids,  to  fuse  them  with  nitrate  of 
baryta,  to  pulverize  the  fused  mass,  and  to  digest  it  in  nitric  acid. 
Having  by  these  means,  or  by  direct  solution  (when  practicable)  in 
water,  or  an  acid,  obtained  a  solution  to  tohioh  none  of  the  three 
alkalis  ha$  been  added^  we  precipitate  all  that  is  susceptible  of  pre- 
cipitation by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Aft;er  filtering  the  liquid,  it  is 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  calcined  till  it  ceases  to  give  out 
vapours.  If  then  there  remain  anything  in  the  capsule  soluble  in 
water,  it  will  be  one  of  the  three  alkalis  which  are  distinguishei 
by  the  following  characters: — 

Lithia.  The  concentrated  solution  yields  a  precipitate  with  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  precipitate  corrodes  platinum  in  the  manner 
before  described. 

Potassa.  The  solution  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  platinum. 

Soda  exhibits  neither  of  these  characters.  If  the  three  alkalis 
be  present  together,  the  first  and  second  may  be  detected  by  the 
above  process, — as  for  the  soda,  it  must  be  converted  into  a  sulphate, 
evaporated  gently,  and  allowed  to  form  crystals.    Its  presence  may 
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then  be  known  by  the  efflorescence  of  its  sulphate,  vrhich  after  some 
dajB  exhibits  small  white  points  among  the  other  crystals. 

Operations  to  be  followed  in  more  simple  cases. 

We  have  supposed,  in  the  preceding  analysis,  the  oxides  which 
are  found  in  different  combinations  to  be  all  present  in  the  same 
solution.  This  has  shortened  the  description,  which  would  other- 
wise have  required  a  number  of  divisions  for  the  different  cases 
which  might  arise,  but  the  problem  has  thus  been  rendered  more 
complicated  than  usual.  In  fact  it  is  rare  to  find  six  or  seven  bases 
in  die  same  compound ;  we  seldom  meet  with  more  than  two  or 
three,  and  sometinies  not  more  than  one.  The  research  thus 
becomes  more  easy,  since  it  is  not  necessary  to  dissolve  the  preci- 
pitates, and  since  each  drop  of  the  solution  indicates  if  a  certain 
body  exist  or  does  not  exist  in  it.  We  will  give  some  examples. 
It  must  first  be  remarked  that  uranium,  yttria,  glucina,  cerium, 
and  zirconia,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  that  there  are  only  certain 
minerals,  and  those  for  the  most  part  having  peculiar  characters,  in 
which  they  are  found.  It  follows  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  after 
testing  by  the  easy  process  indicated  above  for  oxide  of  lead,  for 
baryta  and  strontia,  we  have  only  to  determine  the  presence  of  lime, 
alumina,  oxide  of  zinc,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalis.  Proceeding 
then  with  the  portion  of  the  solution  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
or  a  soluble  sulphate,  we  may  know  that  it  contains: 

ZtW,  if  it  form  a  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Alumina^  or  Oxide  of  Zinc^  if,  when  treated  with  an  excess  of 
soda,  it  retains  anything  in  solution  which  is  precipitated  when 
careftiUy  saturated  with  an  acid.  Alumina  is  present  if  the  solu- 
tion, on  being  supersaturated  with  an  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate,  yield  a  new  white  flocculent  precipitate  at  first,  which 
dissolves  soon  after. 

Magnesia  may  be  known  by  forming  a  precipitate  with  soda  or 
potassa,  after  being  treated  with  a  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  and 
filtered. 

If  the  substance  under  analysis  contain  none  of  the  metals  dis- 
covered before  the  lead,  baryta,  and  strontia,  the  research  will  be 
still  more  simplified.  After  having  treated  it  with  sulphuric  acid, 
or  a  sulphate,  we  may  immediately  detect, 

Lime^  by  oxalate  of  ammonia ; 

Magnesia^  by  soda ; 

Alumina^  by  ammonia,  which  then  gives  a  white  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

•    MATERIALS  COMPOSING  THE  CRUST  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Simple  minerals  entering  into  the  composition  of  rocks — quartz — 
felspar —  clinkstone — claystone — mica  — talc — chlorite  —  hom^ 
blends  —  augite — actinolite — ht/persthens — diaUage — steatite — 
serpentine — carbonate  of  lime — carbonate  of  magnesia — hitterspar 
— dolomite — stdphate  of  lime — bitumen — oxide  of  iron — sulphur et 
of  iron^^chorl-'H^hiastolite — gamst. 

In  treating  of  the  different  formations  of  geology,  we  shall  take 
them  in  the  ascending  order,  beginning  with  the  unstratified  rocks ; 
granite,  one  of  the  principal  of  these,  being  the  lowest  rock  met 
with,  and  the  most  generally  difliised.  We  shall  then  proceed  to 
the  stratified  rocks,  commencing  with  the  most  ancient.  Since  the 
classification  of  the  unstratified  rocks  depends  on  their  mineral 
character,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  those  simple  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  following  list  comprehends  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  known  by  the  young  geologist.  Those  which  are  of  most 
common  occurrence,  and  enter  most  largely  into  the  composition  of 
rocks,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  last  three  generally 
occur  sparingly,  disseminated  through  certain  rocks^  and  are  only 
occasionally  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  considered  as  essentisd 
ingredients :— - 

Quartz,  Auoitc,  Dolomite, 

Felspar,  Actikolite,  Sulphate  of  Lime, 

Compact  Felspar,  Utpeestheke,  Bitumew, 

Clikkstoke,  Diallaob,  Oxide  of  Iron, 

Clatstoke,  Steatite,  Sulpuuret  of  Irok^    * 

Mica,  Serpektine^  Schorl, 

Talc,  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Chiastolite, 

Chlorite,  Carbonate  of  Maovesia^  Garnet. 

Hornblende,  Bittbrspar« 

Quartz. 

This  mineral  is  nearly  pure  silicic  acid.  It  occurs  under  the  fol- 
lowing forms : — Compact  in  veins  and  quartz  rock; — as  nodules,  in 
amygdaloidal  rocks;  —  as  rolled  masses,  in  conglomerates; — as 
rounded  grains  in  sandstones,  some  kinds  of  quartz  rock,  and  coarse 
clay  slate ; — crystallized  in  the  substance  of  granite,  porphyritic, 
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and  other  tmstratified  rocks.  The  commonest  forms  of  the  crystals 
are  six-sided  pyramids,  and  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided 
pyramids.  Quartz  crystals  may  be  cleaved,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  parallel  to  all  the  faces  of  the  common  crystal,  producing 
a  rhomboid,  which  is  the  primitive  form. 

The  following  are  the  external  characters.  Fracture^  com- 
monly couchoidal.  Lustre,  vitreous,  inclining  in  some  varieties 
to  resinous.  Transparency,  of  various  degrees,  from  quite  trans- 
parent to  translucent  or  opaque.  Hardness :  scratches  glass,  does 
not  yield  to  the  knife ;  when  compact  enough,  gives  sparks  with 
steel.  Powder,  white.  Phosphorescence:  some  varieties  yield 
a  phosphorescent  light,  and  an  empyreumatic  odour  when  rubbed. 
Specific  gravity,  2*6  to  2*7.        Before  the  blow-pipe,  infusible  alone. 

Crystals  of  quartz  often  enclose  foreign  bodies,  such  as  water, 
air,  chlorite,  bitumen,  crystals  of  titanite,  &;c.  They  also  acquire 
various  shades  of  colour  from  minutely-divided  foreign  matter,  inti- 
mately blended  in  their  composition.  The  following  are  the  names 
by  which  some  of  the  varieties  of  coloured  quartz  are  known. 

Rock  Crystal.  This  name  is  given  to  the  most  perfectly  trans- 
parent crystallized  specimens,  and  to  some  transparent  or  semitraus- 
parent  massive  varieties.  The  finest  specimens  are  from  the  Alps  of 
Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  and  Brazil. 

Milk  Quartz.  Opaque  quartz,  both  massive  and  crystallized, 
nearly  of  the  colour  of  milk.  The  crystals  of  this,  and  of  all 
coloured  varieties  of  quartz,  are  more  regular  in  their  forms  than 
those  of  transparent  quartz. 

Rose  Quartz.  A  variety  of  milk  quartz,  both  crystallized  and 
massive,  translucent,  and  of  a  rose-red,  supposed  to  derive  its  colour 
from  manganese.  The  finest  and  most  transparent  varieties,  which 
are  cut  and  polished,  and  are  known  among  jewellers  as  Bohemian 
rubies,  are  from  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  Siberia.  The  varieties 
approaching  milk  quartz  are  from  Norway,  France,  and  Spain. 

Amethyst.  Colour,  various  shades  of  violet  and  purple,  the 
colouring  matter  being,  in  all  probability,  manganese  and  iron.  The 
finest  specimens  are  from  Brazil,  Ceylon,  India,  Siberia,  Persia,  and 
Spain.  It  is  found  also  less  transparent  and  well  coloured  in  almost 
every  country  of  Europe.  British  Localities:  Several  of  the 
mines  of  Cornwall ;  the  traps  of  Fifeshire,  and  of  Kinnoul  Hill,  in 
Scotland;  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  and  Achil  Island,  county  of 
Mayo,  Ireland. 

Yellow  Quartz.  The  Bohemian  Topaz,  of  various  shades  of 
yellow,  and  nearly  transparent,  is  found  chiefly  in  Bohemia ;  also  in 
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some  of  the  mines  in  Cornwall ;  and  with  hrown  quartz  at  Cairn- 
gorm, in  Aberdeenshire. 

Brown  or  Smokb  Quartz,  or  Cairngorm,  is  found  in  several 
parts  of  Europe ;  some  fine  crystals,  of  various  shades,  are  from 
alluvial  soil  near  Cairngorm,  whence  one  of  its  names. 

Prase.  Quartz  coloured  leek-green,  by  an  admixture  of  chlorite, 
from  Breitenbrun,  in  Saxony ;  also  from  lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

AvANTURiNE.  Quartz  enclosing  mica.  The  finest  varieties  are 
from  Spain,  and  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  enclosing  spangles  of  mica 
of  a  golden  hue.  It  is  found  in  Glen  Ferrat,  in  Scotland,  of  a  fine 
bluish-gray  colour. 

Ferruginous  Quartz,  or  Eisenkrest.  Colour,  different  shades 
of  red  and  yellow,  derived  from  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron. 
It  occurs,  both  crystallized  and  massive,  in  Bohemia,  Franconia,  the 
Hartz  mountains,  and  Altenberg,  in  Saxony.  British  Localities : 
Bristol ;  trap  rocks  near  Dunbar ;  and  Rathlin  Island,  on  the  coast 
of  Antrim.  A  fine  crystallized  variety  called  the  Hyacinth  of  Com" 
postella^  occurs  near  Compostella,  in  Spain,  and  in  Washington 
county.  North  America. 

Irisated  Quartz.  Shows  a  prismatic  play  of  colours,  either 
superficial  or  internal.  The  former  is  occasioned  by  the  deposit  of 
some  metallic  oxide,  the  latter  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  conse- 
quence of  fissures  in  the  crystal. 

FiRRous  Quartz.  Common  quartz  sometimes  shows  a  columnar 
composition.  If  these  columns  be  thin,  parallel,  strongly  coherent, 
and  more  or  less  bent,  the  variety  is  called  fibrous  quartz.  If  they 
are  nearly  impalpable,  and  scarcely  to  be  observed,  except  in  the 
opalescent  light  exhibited  when  cut  with  a  convex  surface,  the 
specimen  is  called  oais-sye. 

Chert,  or  Homstone,  Flint,  Flinty  Slate,  Lydian  Stone,  Calce- 
deny,  Cornelian,  Agate,  Chrysoprase,  Plasma,  Heliotrope,  and 
Jasper,  are  massive  varieties  of  quartz,  occasioned  by  differences  in 
the  size  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  component  parts,  or  by 
the  admixture  of  other  earths.  Jasper  consists  of  quartz,  alumina, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  constitutes  beds  of  considerable 
extent. 

Felspar. 

Next  to  quartz  and  oxide  of  iron  this  is  the  most  generally  dif- 
fused of  any  mineral.  It  occurs  in  rhomboidal  crystals,  in  granite, 
porphyry,  trachyte,  and  basalt ;  in  composite  crystals  in  cavities  in 
granite ;  in  rolled  crystals  in  conglomerates ;  decomposed  in  porce- 
lain clay;   and  in  some  granites  and  sandstones.     It  admits  of 
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eleavaf^,  with  greater  or  lees  facility,  into  an  acute-angled  parallelo- 
pipedon,  which  is  considered  the  primary  form. 

Fracture^  in  one  direction  lamellar;  cross  fracture  uneven. 
Ltuitre^  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  on  the  lamellar  fracture— that 
of  the  cross  fracture  glimmering.  Hardness:  scratches  glass; 
yields  with  some  difficulty  to  the  knife.  Colour :  the  prevailing 
colour  is  white ;  sometimes  flesh-red,  and  green.  Streaky  white 
or  grayish.  Specific  gramty^  2*54.  Composition^  according  to 
an  analysis  by  Klaproth,  of  common  felspar  from  Carlsbad, — silica 
64'50,  alumina  19*75,  potassa  11*50,  lime  a  trace,  oxide  of  iron 
1*75,  water  •76.  Chemical  characters:  gives  out  no  water  when 
heated ;  fuses  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  white  enamel ;  is  inso- 
luble in  acids.  The  solution  of  it  when  treated  with  nitrate  of 
baryta,  nitric  acid,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  leaves  on  evaporation 
an  alkaline  residue,  which  yields  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  and  gives  few  or  no  efflorescent  crystals  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Labradorite,  ob  Opalescrxt  Fklspar,  is  of  a  smoke-gray  colour, 
and  affords  beautiful  and  varied  tints  of  blue,  green,  red,  and 
yellow,  when  viewed  in  particular  directions.  Structure^  lamellar. 
Transparency^  translucent  at  the  edges.  Lustre^  glimmering. 

Composition:   it  differs  from   common  felspar  in  containing  soda 
instead  of  potassa. 

Albite  ;  Soda  Felspar.  Before  the  blow-pipe  and  with  acids ^ 
has  the  same  characters  as  the  last.  Its  solution  after  fusion  with 
nitrate  of  baryta,  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  gives  an 
alkaline  residue,  which  forms  efflorescing  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

Compact  Felspar. 

The  substance  called  compact  felspar  appears  to  require  some  other 
name.  It  approaches  in  composition  nearer  to  Labradorite  than  to 
the  common  felspar,  and  contains  soda  as  well  as  potassa.  It  occurs 
in  large  masses,  both  as  a  simple  rock,  and  entering  as  an  ingredient 
into  a  number  of  compound  rocks.  As  a  simple  rock  it  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  M'Culloch : — "  Colour,  various  shades  of  green, 
brown  red,  pale  gray,  white,  dark  gray,  purple,  and  black.  The 
fracture  is  compact,  uniting  the  small  splintering  with  the  flat  or 
imperfectly  conchoidal.  It  is  less  hard  than  quartz,  but  resists 
ordinary  steel.  It  generally  possesses  a  peculiar  aspect  on  the  sur- 
face, resembling  that  of  wax,  which  is  highly  characteristic ;  and  it 
may  assist  beginners  to  say  that,  except  in  hardness  and  refusing  to 
effervesce  with  acids,  it  very  strongly  resembles  in  external  charac- 
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tora,  many  of  the  compact  and  smooth  varieties  of  limestone*.''''  It 
occurs  in  gneiss  in  large  flattened  masses  or  beds  like  the  beds  of 
limestone  in  the  same  situation,  and  in  smaller  lumps,  or  contem- 
poraneous veins,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  originating  and  ter- 
minating in  the  mass  in  which  they  lie ;  also  as  single  laminae  in 
gneiss  possessing  the  granitic  or  schistose  character.  It  constitutes 
likewise  the  basis  of  many  of  the  trap  family  of  rocks.  Rocks  con- 
sisting principally  of  compact  felspar,  may  be  known  by  the  white 
appearance  they  assume  on  a  weathered  surface. 

Dr.  M'Culloch  has  remarked  that,  in  the  trap  family,  the  predo- 
minant substance  is  a  simple  rock,  at  one  extreme  of  which  may  be 
placed  wacke,  or  indurated  clay,  and  at  the  other  compact  felspar, 
the  intermediate  members  being  claystone  and  clinkstone. 

C  LINK8T0NE — PhONOUTE. 

This  mineral  constitutes,  as  we  have  before  observed,  simple 
rocks,  which  arc  massive,  columnar,  or  with  a  thick  slaty  structure. 
Fracture^  even  or  imperfectly  conchoidal,  sometimes  splintery.  It 
assumes  a  granular  appearance  by  weathering,  and  is  destitute  of 
the  waxy  appearance  of  compact  felspar,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  yields  with  greater  or  less  facility  to  the  knife,  as  it  passes,  on 
the  one  hand,  into  compact  felspar,  and  on  the  other  into  claystone. 
It  is  of  various  colours.  It  emits  a  ringing  metallic  sound  when 
6truck  by  a  hammer,  whence  its  name.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  distinctive  character,  as  it  is  possessed  by  many  other  rocks, 
and  by  some  in  a  much  higher  degree.  Clinkstone  is  composed 
principally  of  compact  felspar. 

Claystone. 

This  substance  forms  the  whole  of  some,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  many  other  rocks.  It  occurs  in  various  degrees  of  induration,  from 
wackc,  the  softest  of  the  trap  family,  to  jasper  and  siliceous  schist, 
the  hardest  of  rocks. 

Mica. 

This  mineral  occurs  confusedly  crystallized  as  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  and  as  nodules  and  con- 
cretions in  those  rocks ;  crystallized  in  hexagonal  plates  in  granite, 
porphyr}%  lava,  and  primary  limestone ;  as  abraded  scales  in  sands, 
sandstones,  shales,  and  clays.  Its  primary  ^/^m  is  considered  to 
le  a  right  rhomboidal  prism,  the  angles  of  which  are  60^  and  1 20^ 
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Colour^  Ysrious  shades  of  white,  yellow,  green,  brown,  and  occasioually 
black.  Cleavage:  mica  is  easily  divided  parallel  to  the  terminal 
planes  of  its  crystals.  Fracture^  scarcely  obser\rable,  uneven. 
Luitre^  vitreous,  pseudo-metallic.  Transparency:  sufficiently  trans- 
parent in  thin  plates  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  Touchy 
smooth,  but  not  unctuous.  Hardness:  yields  readily  to  the  knife, 
bat  the  edges  of  the  crystals  will  scratch  glass  Powder^  grayish- 
white.  Elasticity :  this  quality  distinguishes  it  from  talc,  which 
is  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Specific  gravity  about  2*0  to  2*5. 
Before  the  blott-pipe^  mica  from  different  localities  varies  considerably 
in  its  pyrognostic  characters,  but  is  in  general  fusible  with  difficulty 
into  a  gray  or  black  enamel.  Composition :   the   analyses  of 

several  varieties  of  mica  from  different  localities,  by  Klaproth, 
Rose,  and  Peschier,  give  very  different  results,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table*: — 


Imobkdibicts. 


Mica  from 
Ziaawald. 


Alumina    

Silica  

Oxide  of  iron  

Oxide  of  titaninni    . . . 
Oxide  of  manganese  . 

Blagnesia  

Lime 

PotasBft 

Fluoric  acid  and  water 


2000 

4700 

15-50 

0-00 

1-75 

0-00 

000 

14-50 

000 


From  Siberia. 


34-25 
4800 
4-50 
0-00 
a  trace. 
0-50 
0-00 
8-75 
000 


22-00 
4025 
8-75 
1300 
2  00 
000 
1-75 
7-25 
3-24 


From  St. 
Gutliard. 


000 

19-50 

20-50 

25  40 

25-25 

000 

0-00 

0  00 

000 


From 
Kimito. 


36-80 
46-36 
4-53 
0-00 
0  00 
a  trace. 
0-00 
0-22 
181 


Klaproth.  ;  Klaproth.  I  Peschier.  ;  Peschier.       Rose. 


Talc. 

Talc  is  very  closely  allied  to  mica ;  it  occurs  crystallized  in  some 
granites,  massive  and  earthy  in  veins  in  talcose  schists  and  primary 

limestones. 

Crystallized  Talc.  Form  of  crystals^  hexagonal  table3.  The 
primary  is  a  right  rhomboidal  prism  of  120°  and  60°,  according  to 
Haiiy.  Structure^  lamellar,  the  laminao  easily  separated.  Colour^ 
silver  white,  yellowish,  and  of  various  shades  of  green.  Lustre^ 
splendent,    pearly.  Transparency^    translucent.  Hardness^ 

yields  to  the  nail,  soft,  sectile.  Flexibility^  flexible,  but  not 
elastic.  Streaky  leaves  a  pearly  white  streak  when  drawn  over 
paper.  Touchy  unctuous.  Specific  gravity^  2*8.  Before  the 
blow-pipe  specimens  from  different  localities  vary  much  in  their 
habitudes.      In   the   matrass,   talc  gives  off  water,  whitens  and 


•  From  Moiis's  Trcalhe  on  Mineralogy, 
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exfoliates,  but  does  not  fuse ;  but  some  varieties  yield,  with  diffi- 
culty, a  white  enamel,  attackable  by  nitric  acid.  Composition. 
This  likewise  varies  with  the  locality  of  the  specimen.  According 
to  Klaproth,  it  consists  of  silica  61*00,  magnesia  80*55,  potassa 
2*75,  oxide  of  iron  2*50.  The  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  afforded  no 
potassa. 

Massive  Talc  is  less  flexible  and  translucent  than  common  tale. 
Colour^  apple-green.  Btructure^  sometimes  radiated.  It  consti- 
tutes extensive  beds  in  mica,  schist,  gneiss,  and  serpentine.  British 
Localities:  Banflbhire  and  Aberdeenshire;  also  Glen  Tilt,  in 
Perthshire ;  Lizard  Head,  Kyans  Cove,  and  Porthallo,  in  Cornwall. 

Indurated  Talc,  massive.  Colour^  greenish  gray.  Struc- 
ture, schistose  and  curved,  shining.  Lustre,  pearly,  somewhat 
translucent.  Touch,  soft  and  unctuous.  Specific  gravity,  2'9. 
British  Localities :  Perthshire,  Banffshire,  the  Shetland  Isles,  and 
the  Lizard  in  Cornwall. 

Chlorite. 

Chlorite  occurs  crystallized  in  veins  and  in  cavities  in  granite, 
&c.,  enclosed  in  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  other  minerals,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  impart  a  green  colour  to  them,  sometimes  coating 
the  surface ;  massive  in  chlorite  schists  and  clay  slates. 

Crystallized  Chlorite.  Form,  flat  six-sided  prisms,  divisible 
into  thin  laminse  parallel  with  their  terminating  planes.  Colour, 
dark  green,  yellowish  green,  and  grayish.  Lustre,  shining, 
between  pearly  and  vitreous.  Transparency,  opaque.  Fracture, 
uneven.  Hardness,  yields  to  the  nail.  Powder,  greenish-gray. 
Touch,  unctuous.  Odour,  yields  an  earthy  smell  when  breathed 
upon.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  in  the  matrass  alone,  gives  off  water, 
and  afterwards  fluoric  acid,  known  by  its  turning  Brazil-wood  paper 
yellow,  and  by  depositing  silica  on  the  glass.  On  charcoal  alone  it 
melts  into  a  black  globule  with  a  dull  surface.  With  borax^  gives 
a  green  glass;  with  microcosmic  salt,  decomposes,  forming  a  glass 
coloured  by  iron,  and  leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica.  With  soda, 
neither  fuses  nor  intumesces,  but  the  assay  is  rounded  on  the  edges. 

Earthy  Chlorite  occurs  in  friable  or  loosely  aggregated  grains, 
adhering  or  incrusting. 

Common,  or  Massive  Chlorite,  is  the  same  as  the  last,  but  the 
grains  are  mcxre  closely  united,  of  a  weakly  glimmering  lustre  and 
earthy  texture. 

White  Silvery  Chlorite.  Pearly,  greenish- white  scales,  occur- 
ring in  masses,  but  adhering  so  slightly  as  to  be  separated  by  the 
finger. 
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Chlortti  Slatb.  Structure^  slaty,  of  a  glistening  resinous  lustre. 
It  oecon  in  beds  in  St.  Gothard,  Saltzburg,  Sweden,  Corsica,  Jura, 
Anglesey,  and  part  of  Caernarvonshire. 

Orben  Earth,  a  variety  of  chlorite,  found  in  small  globular 
mames,  lining  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  trap.  Colour^  grayish  or 
UaiBh  green,  passing  into  blackish  green.  Lmtre^  dull.  Frac- 
tur€^  generally  earthy.  Hardness^  yields  to  the  nail.  It  is  found 
in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  near  Verona,  Kinnoul  Hill,  near  Perth,  and 
in  the  amygdaloidal  traps  of  the  county  of  Antrim. 

The  greenish  masses  in  the  sand  beneath  the  chalk  of  England, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Green  Sand^  are  considered  to  belong  to 
a  variety  of  this  mineral.  The  following  table  shows  the  difference 
in  composition  of  some  of  these  chloritic  minerals,  according  to  the 
analpis  of  Vauquelin. 


Silica       - 

Magnesia      ... 
Oxide  of  iron  - 
Alumina       ... 
"Water    -         -         - 
Potassa        ... 
lime        ... 

HoilNDLENDE,    OR    AmpUIBOLE. 

This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  with  felspar  and  quartz,  in 
some  granites,  in  syenite,  greenstone,  basalt,  and  lava;  also  in 
hornblende  rock,  and  hornblende  slate.  Form  of  the  Crystal: 
the  primitive  form,  ascertained  by  Haiiy,  by  reflection  on  fragments, 
is  an  oblique  rhomboidal  prism  of  124^  36'  and  55^  24!^  It  occurs 
occasionally  in  rhomboidal  crystals,  but  more  frequently  confusedly 
aggregated;  sometimes  the  crystals  are  long,  flat,  six-sided,  and  prism- 
atic,  and  are  often  striated  longitudinally.  Colour^  dark  bottle- 
green,  brownish-green,  or  brown,  approaching  to  black.  Lustre^ 
shining.  Transparency ^  the  dark  varieties  opaque,  the  green 
varieties  translucent  at  the  edges.  Fracture^  crystalline,  exhibit- 
ing fibres  confusedly  aggregated.  Hardness^  yields  easily  to  the 
knife;  scratches  felspar,  is  scratched  by  quartz.  Frangibiliti/^ 
tough,  and  difficult  to  break ; — indented  by  the  hammer.  Powder^ 
greenish-gray.  Specific  granty^  3' 6.         Before  the  blote^pipe^ 

gives  out  no  water,  fuses  easily  into  a  black  glass,  scarcely  soluble  in 
acids,  its  solution  yields  a  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and 
a  copious  precipitate  with  ferroprussiate  of  potassa. 

Massive  Hornblende  is  of  a  crystalline  structure  composed  of 


Earthy 
Chlorite. 

Slaty 
Chlorite. 

Gro(?n 
Karth. 

26-00      - 

-       29-50 

6200 

8*00       - 

-       21-39 

COO 

43-00       - 

•       23-39 

2300 

18  05       - 

-       \b'G2 

7-00 

7*38 

4-00 

2-00       - 

0-00 

7'50 

0-00       - 

1-50 

. 

0-00 
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long  crjstals,  intersecting  eaeh  other,  sometimes  confusedly  radiated. 
It  frequently  has  a  ferruginous  appearance  on  the  surface  from 
decomposition. 

Hornblende  Slate  differs  only  from  the  massive,  in  having  a 
schistose  structure. 

Basaltic  Hornblende  generally  occurs  in  single  crystals,  and  is 
sometimes  magnetic.  The  primitive  form  of  the  cryst^  is  the  same 
as  that  of  common  hornblende.  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  vitreous 
lustre,  and  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.    Its  specific  gravity  is  3*25. 

The  composition  of  common  and  basaltic  hornblende,  according 
to  Klaproth,  is  given  below : — 


Common 

Basaltic 

Hornblende. 

Hornblende. 

8ilica           ....     42*00       - 

-      4700 

Alumina          ...         12*00 

-      2600 

Lime           ....     ll*O0 

8-00 

Magnesia         ...          2*25 

2*00 

Oxide  of  iron      ...    30*00 

0-00 

-       16*00 

Fermg^ons  manganese      -      0*25 

0*25 

Common  hornblende  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  and 
often  enters  largely  into  their  composition.  Its  British  localities  are 
Mullyan  Cove,  Cornwall,  in  greenstone ;  abundantly  in  the  traps, 
greenstones,  and  basalt  of  the  coal-measures,  and  of  the  slate-moun- 
tains of  the  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  chains ;  in  the  syenites,  mica 
slate,  and  gneiss  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  trap  rocks  of 
those  two  countries.  Basaltic  hornblende  occurs  in  the  basaltic 
rocks  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 

AuoiTE,  OR  Pyroxene. 

AucrrE  occurs  crystallized  with  felspar  in  augitio  greenstone, 
augitic  basalt,  and  lava,  and  in  primary  limestone.  Form  of  the 
Crystal:  the  primary  form,  according  to  Haiiy,  is  an  oblique 
rhomboidal  prism,  of  87°  5'  and  92°  55'.  It  is  generally  found  in 
small  crystals,  of  six  and  eight  sides,  terminated  by  diedral  sum- 
mits. It  also  occurs  in  grains  and  amorphous.  Colour^  usually 
dark    green,   brown,   and  sometimes  black.  Lustre^  vitreous. 

Fracture^  conchoidal.  Hardness^  scratches  glass,  and  sometimes 
gives  sparks  with  steel.  Specific  gratity^  3'3.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe^  gives  off  no  water,  melts  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  small 
portions,  into  a  black  enamel.  Its  solution  indicates  with  reagents 
the  presence  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  gives  trifling  or  no  indi- 
cations of  magnesia.     Its  difficulty  of  fusion  is  one  character  by 
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which  it  is  distinguished  from  hornblende,  which  it  much  resembles; 
the  difference  in  the  angles  of  the  primitive  forms  of  the  two  minerals 
is  another. 

Hornblende  and  augite  are  very  closely  allied.  Crystals  pos- 
sessing the  form  and  structure  of  augite,  were  observed  by  Mitscher- 
l]cb«  in  the  slags  of  many  founderios  in  Sweden  and  Germany;  and 
on  fusing  in  a  porcelain  furnace  a  mixture  of  silica,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  found  in  augite,  crystals 
were  produced,  having  the  form  and  structure  of  augite;  but  crystals 
of  hornblende  could  not  bo  obtained  by  a  similar  process.  Professor 
Rose  accounted  for  the  production  of  augite,  and  non-production  of 
hornblende,  by  attributing  it  to  the  effect  of  rapid  cooling;  and 
this  conjecture  he  confirmed,  by  fusing,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  a 
light  green  variety  of  hornblende,  which,  on  cooling,  formed  fibrous 
tufts  of  dark  crystals,  which  were  found,  on  measurement  by 
Wollaston'^s  reflecting  gouioinotcr,  to  have  the  angles  of  augite. 
A  specimen  of  diopside,  a  green  translucent  variety  of  augite, 
being  submitted  to  the  same  process,  cooled  into  a  dark  mass, 
but  regained  its  former  structure.  Augite,  therefore,  is  formed 
when  the  process  of  cooling  is  rapid,  and  hornblende  when  it  is 
slow.  The  rocks  in  which  these  two  minerals  are  found,  are 
another  proof  of  this.  Hornblende  is  usually  found  in  syenite, 
trachyte^  and  lava,  accompanied  by  quartz,  felspar,  and  albite, 
minerals  which  require  for  their  formation  a  slow  process  of  cooling: 
while  augite  occurs  in  basalt  and  lava,  in  company  with  olivine, 
which  has  also  been  recognised  in  the  scori(e  of  several  founderies. 

ACTINOLITE. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  veins  in  hornblende  slate,  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  limestone.  It  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  may  be 
divided  in  three  varieties, — Crystallized,  Asbcstiform,  and  Glassy 
Actinolite. 

Crystallized  Actinolite.  Form^  single  prisms,  or  columnar 
masses,    consisting  of   hexaedral    prisms.  Colour^   leek-green. 

Fracturey  fibrous  and  scopiform.  Lmtre^  shining,  sometimes 
silky.  Transparency^  varies  from  translucent  to   transparent. 

Hardness,  scratches  glass.  Specific  gravity^  3*3.  Composition^ 
according  to  Bergman,  silica  64*00,  alumina  2*70,  lime  9*30, 
magnesia  20*00,  oxide  of  iron  4*00.  Be/ore  the  blow-pipe^  it 
melts  into  a  greenish-gray  glass. 

AsBESTiFORM  AcTiNOLiTE.  Form,  massivc,  and  in  capillary 
crystals,  dis])oscd  in  wedge-shaped  masses,  or  in  radii,  which  are 
green,  greenish-gray,  and  brownish-green,  opaque,  or  slightly  trans- 
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lucent  at  the  edges.  Composition^    nearly  the  same    as  the 

preceding. 

Glassy  Actixolite  differs  from  the  asbestiform  in  having  au 
external  lustre,  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly,  and  in  being  translucent 
and  brittle.  Actinolite  is  found  in  the  Tyrol,  in  St.  Gothard,  near 
Salzburg,  in  Norway,  and  in  Piedmont.  British  Localities:  near 
Lostwithiel,  and  St.  Die,  in  Cornwall,  in  copper  and  tin  veins,  and 
at  St.  MichaePs  Mount,  in  asbestiform  rocks ;  at  Llanberris,  Caer- 
narvonshire, in  greenstone ;  in  globular  concretions  in  the  amygda- 
loid of  Oaer  Caradoo,  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis. 

Htpersthene. 

Htpersthknb  occurs  crystallized  with  felspar  in  hypersthene 
rook,  hypersthenic  syenite,  hypersthenic  greenstone,  and  hypersthenic 
granite.  Structure^  lamellar.  Cleavage^  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  a  quadrangular  prism  of  about  93^,  more  perfect  parallel  to  the 
short  diagonal  of  that  prism ;  indications  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
long  diagonal.  Colour^  dark  brown,  or  greenish  black.  Lustre^  on 
the  fractured  surface,  pseudo-metallic,  of  a  copper  red,  or  a  greenish 
colour,  observable  in  one  direction,  but  not  in  the  other.  Trans^ 
parencjff  opaque.  Hardness^  yields  to  the  knife.  Powdery  dark 
gray.  Specific  gratity^  3'88.  Fracture^  uneven.  Composi- 
tion^ by  Klaproth^s  analysis,  silica  54*25,  alumina  2*25,  lime  1*25, 
magnesia  14*00,  oxide  of  iron  34*50,  water  1*00,  with  a  trace  of 
oxide  of  manganese.  Before  the  blow-pipe^  gives  off  no  water ; 
heated  alone^  it  is  but  little  altered,  but  upon  charcoal  melts  into  a 
greenish-gray  opaque  globule,  easily  soluble  in  borax,  insoluble  in 
acids.  This  mineral  was  first  discovered  in  rolled  masses  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  thence  called  Labrador  hornblende.  It  also 
occurs  in  a  rock  analogous  to  syenite,  or  greenstone,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Labrador  felspar.  It  has  been  observed  in  serpentine,  in  Coverack 
Cove,  in  Cornwall. 

DiALLAOS. 

This  mineral  occnra  crystallized  with  felspar  in  diallage  rock ; 
obscurely  crystallized,  and  fine  grained  in  serpentine.  Geavagej 
in  two  directions;  in  one  the  cleavage  is  highly  perfect,  and  easily 
obtained ;  the  other  appearing  only  in  slight  traces.  Colour^  olive 
green,  inclining  to  blackish  green.  Lustre^  inclining  to  metallic 
on  the  perfect  faces  of  cleavage,  vitreous  on  the  other  faces. 
Transparency^  opaque,  translucent  on  the  edges.  Hardness^ 
yields  to  the  knife.        Pofcder^  grayish  white.        Specific  gratity^ 
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3*K         ComporiHtm:  its  constituents,  according  to  the  analjaisby 
Bonadorf,  are 


A  Green 

A  Black 

Variety. 

Variety. 

Silica       .... 

46-26      • 

•    -      45-69 

Magnesia     .        •        • 

-    19-03      . 

■    -      18-79 

Lime ;      .        .         .        . 

13-96      • 

-    -      13.85 

Alumina      ... 

-    11-48       . 

.    -      12-18 

Protoxide  of  Iron    - 

3-43      . 

.     -        7-32 

Protoxide  of  Manganese 

-      9-36      . 

.    .        0-22 

Fluoric  Acid    -        -        . 

1-60      . 

1-50 

Water  and  foreign  substanc 

;cs     1-04      - 

0-00 

Before  ike  blofc-pipe^  it  gi^es  off  water,  and  fuses  into  a  blackish 
enamel,  sparingly  soluble  in  acids.  Foreign  Localities:  Basta 
in  the  Hartz,  in  greenstone ;  Zooblitz  in  Saxony,  Salzburg,  and  the 
Tyrol,  in  serpentine.  British  Localities:  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
Coverack  Cove,  and  near  St.  Keverne,  in  Cornwall ;  between  Bal- 
lantrae  and  Girvan,  in  Ayrshire ;  and  at  Portsoy,  in  Banffshire,  in 
serpentine;  in  Fifeshire,  in  greenstone  rocks;  and  in  porphyritic 
rocks  in  Caltou  Hill,  and  Dunbarton. 


Steatite,  or  Soapstone. 

Steatite  is  found  in  considerable  masses  and  beds  in  serpentine, 
granite,  clay  slate,  and  also  in  veins.  Serpentine  is  the  rock  in 
which  it  usually  occurs.  Foiin^  massive.  In  Franconia  it  occurs 
with  occasional  appearances  of  crystallization,  which  are  generally 
considered  pseudo-morphous,  resembling  the  forms  of  the  quartz  or 
carbonate  of  lime  with  which  it  is  associated.  Colour^  ^white, 
passing  into  gray,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  Lustre^  dull — lustre  of 
of  the  streak    faintly  resinous.  Fracture^    uneven,    splintery. 

Hardness^  yields  to  the  nail,  sectile.  Touchy  unctuous,  does  not 
adhere  to  the  tongue.  Transparetici/,  somewhat  translucent  at  the 
edges.  Specific  pratity^  2*67.  Composition :  we  give  the  results 
of  an  analysis  by  Vauquelin,  and  of  two  others  by  Klaproth,  of 
steatite  from  different  localities : — 


From 

From 

Baireuth. 

ComwalL 

Silk-a 

-     64-00      - 

-       59-50      -     - 

45-00 

^fagncsia 

22-00      - 

-      30-50      .     . 

24-75 

Alumina     - 

.      0-00      - 

0-00      -     - 

9-25 

Oxide  of  Iron 

3-00      - 

2-50      -     - 

1-00 

Water       - 

-      5-00       - 

5-50      -     - 

18-00 

Vauquelin. 

Klaproth. 

Klaproth. 

Before  the  blotc-pipe^  gives  off  water,  whitens  and  hardens,  is 
fusible   with   difficulty,   at  the   edges  of   the  assay.  Foreitm 
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Localities:  Freyborg,  and  in  the  principality  of  Baireutb,  in  Saxony; 
in  Bohemia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  France;  also  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,   and    Connecticut,  in   North   America.  British 

Localities:  in  serpentine,  the  serpentine  districts  of  Cornwall  and 
Anglesey,  and  at  Portsoy,  in  Scotland ;  in  wacke,  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  and  others  of  the  Hebrides. 

Serpentine. 

Serpentine  often  constitutes  masses  of  simple  rock,  and  is  found 
sometimes  intermixed  with  crystalline  limestone,  constituting  the 
marble  known  by  the  name  of  Verde  Antique ;  but  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  no  other  mixed  rocks,  except  as  rolled  masses  in 
conglomerates.  From  the  great  variations  in  its  composition,  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  indefinite  earthy  compound,  than 
a  simple  mineral.  Mineralogists  divide  serpentine  into  two  kinds, 
Noble  and  Common.  Noble  Serpentine  occurs  massive.  Frac- 
ture^ splintery,  passing  into  conchoidal.  Colour^  various  shades 
of  green,  and  yellowish  green.  Lustre^  translucent,  glimmering 
or  glistening,  resinous.  7b?^cA,  somewhat  unctuous.  Hardness^ 
yields  to  the  knife,  sectile.  Poitder^  white.  Specific  aravitt/^  2*5. 
Composition :  the  first  analysis  is  by  Hisenger,  the  second  by  John : — 


8ilica          .        -        - 

3200 

-     -      42-50 

Magnesia        ... 

-     37-24 

-     .     38-63 

Alumina    -        -        - 

0-30 

-     -        100 

Lime     .... 

-     10-20 

-     -        0-26 

Oxide  of  Iron    - 

600 

-     .        1-60 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

-       0-00 

-     .        0-62 

Oxide  of  Chrome 

0-00 

-     .        0-25 

Water  .... 

-     14'00 

.     -      15-20 

Noble  Serpentine  is  found  in  beds  and  masses  in  primary  lime- 
stone, gneiss,  and  mica  slate.  Foreign  Localities:  in  Italy,  Silesia, 
Sweden,  Bohemia,  and  the  Tyrol;  at  Connecticut  and  Newbury 
Point,  Massachusetts,  in  crystalline  limestone.  British  Localities: 
in  the  marble  of  Olen  Tilt  in  Scotland;  in  veins,  in  common  ser- 
pentine, in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  Cornwall,  and  in  the  county 
of  Gal  way,  Ireland. 

Common  Serpentine  is  of  various  shades  of  green,  brown,  and 
red,  the  brown  most  prevalent, — ^tho  colours  variously  intermixed 
and  blended  in  stripes  and  blotches.  Fracture^  uneven,  occa- 
sionally approaching  the  flat  conchoidal.  Lustre^  generally  dull 
and  opaque,  sometimes  translucent  at  the  edges.  Hardness^ 
variable,  sometimes  scarcely  yielding  to  the  knife.  Before  the 
bloie-pipe^  noble  and  common  serpentine  in  the  matrass  give  off  water 
and  blacken;  on  charcoal^  turn  white,  and,  in  a  good  heat,  melt  on 
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the  thin  edges  into  an  enamel ;  with  borar^  melt  slowly  into  a  clear 
green  glass.  Localities  for  common  serpentine  are  the  same  as 
for  the  preceding  variety,  and  also  the  following:  Portsoy,  Banff- 
shire; and  at  the  Bridge  of  Corlachic,  Forfarshire;  in  Ayrshire; 
near  Burnt  Island,  Fifeshire;  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  Unst  and 
Fctlar;  and  in  Glass,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. 

This  mineral,  which  is  so  generally  diffused,  enters  but  sparingly 
into  compound  rocks,  as  one  of  their  ingredients.  In  them  it  occurs 
chiefly  as  veins,  but  considerable  masses  of  it  form  particular  beds  in 
other  rocks,  or  constitute  rocks  themselves.  It  is  more  abundant 
in  the  more  recent  than  in  the  older  strata.  It  is  found  cr}'stallized 
in  veins,  cavities  of  rocks,  fossil  remains,  and  stalactites,  and  in  beds 
of  primary  limestone;  it  occurs  also  massive  and  amorphous,  (its 
most  common  form,)  as  limestone  strata.  The  crystalline  varieties 
of  limestone  generally  occur  in  the  older  rocks,  the  compact  and 
earthy  varieties  in  the  more  modern ;  it  occurs  also  concretionary  in 
oolites;  fibrous  in  some  limestones  and  organic  remains;  as  nodules 
in  amygdaloidal  traps;  lamellar  in  organic  remains;  earthy  and 
pulverulent  in  chalk,  marl,  and  some  kind  of  limestone. 

Form:  crystals  of  calcareous  spar,  or  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
are  found  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  all  resolvable,  by  cleavage, 
into  an  obtuse  rhomboid  of  105°  5'  and  74°  5o'.  Fracture:  the 
cross  fracture  is  conchoidal,  but  not  easily  obtained.  Colour^ 
various.  itw^r^,  between  pearly  and  vitreous.  Transparency^ 
more  or  less  transparent ;  the  purer  varieties  refract  doubly.  Hard" 
nesf^  yields  easily  to  the  knife.  Poicder,  grayish-white.  Spe- 
cific  gratityy  2*7.  Composition:  lime  57,  carbonic  acid  43.  It 
effervesces  in  acids  from  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas :  its 
solutions  yield  an  abundant  white  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. Before  the  hlotc-pipe^  all  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
exhibit  the  following  characters :  are  infusible  alone  on  charcoal,  do 
not  colour  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  but  shine  with  great  brightness 
when  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off.  By  calcination  they  lose  about 
43  per  cent,  of  this  acid;  the  calcined  mass  becomes  caustic,  disen- 
gages heat  when  moistened  with  water,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction 
on  test  papers.  With  the  fluxes^  carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  with 
effervescence  and  fuses  into  a  glass,  transparent  while  hot,  milky  when 
cold.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  so  generally  diffused  that  no  list  of  loca- 
lities can  be  given.  The  most  rare  and  beautiful  varieties  of  calca- 
reous spar  are  derived  from  Derbyshire  and  the  North  of  England ; 
while  in  Cornwall  it  is  extremely  rare. 
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Carbonate  op  Magnesia/ 

Magnesite,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  occurs  amorphous,  fibrous, 
and  spongiform,  also  pulverulent.  Colour y  gray  or  yellowish,  with 
dendritic  delineations.  Fracture^  splintery  or  flat  conchoidal. 
Lustre  and  Transparency^  dull  and  opaque.  Hardness^  yields  to 
the  nail  externally,  internally  is  harder  than  calcareous  spar. 
Touchy  meagre;  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Specific  pravity,  2'8. 
Composition :  according  to  an  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Styria, 
by  Klaproth,  its  constituents  are,  magnesia  48,  carbonic  acid  49, 
water  3.  It  dissolves  with  slow  effervescence  in  acids,  yielding, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Before  tie 
blow-pipe^  it  crackles,  shrinks,  and  hardens  on  charcoal,  and  then  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  on  test  papers.  Localities':  in  Moravia  and 
Styria,  and  at  Baudissero  and  Castellamonte,  in  Italy;  at  Vallecas, 
in  Spain;  Baumgarten,  in  Silesia;  and  near  Baltimore,  North 
America, — all  in  serpentine. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  combined  with  carbonate  of  lime,  occurs 
crystallized,  under  the  name  of  bitterspar,  in  veins,  in  chloritic  rocks, 
serpentine,  dolomite,  and  magnesian  limestone. 

Bitterspar. 

Form^  a  rhomboid,  differing  from  that  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  value  of  its  angles,  which  are  106®  15',  and  73®  45',  by  the 
reflecting  goniometer.  This  is  the  primary  form,  to  which  other 
vfi^rieties  of  its  crystals  may  be  reduced  by  cleavage.  Colour^ 
grayish,  or  yellow,  sometimes  inclining  to  green  or  red.  Lustre 
and  Transparency^  pearly,  serai-transparent.  Fracture^  foliated. 
Hardness  and  Frangibility^  scratches  calcareous  spar,  brittle. 
Powder^  grayish-white.  Specific  yravity^  3*0.  Composition^ 
52*0  carbonate  of  lime,  45*0  carbonate  of  magnesia,  30  oxide  of 
iron  and  manganese.  It  dissolves  slowly  and  with  but  slight  effer- 
vescence in  cold  nitric  acid.  The  solution  yields  little  or  no  preci- 
pitate with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  but  gives  a  considerable  precipitate 
with  potassa  after  having  been  treated  with  a  hydrosulphuret. 
Before  the  blow-pipej  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  calcareous 

Localities:  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and  Salzburg,  in  the 
mountains  of  Taberg,  in  Sweden,  and  of  Chalance,  in  Dauphiny ; 
in  Scotland,  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  chlorite  schist,  and 
near  Newtown  Stewart,  in  Galloway;  also  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in 
compact  dolomite,  and  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of 
England. 
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Dolomite. 

A  niMsiye  variety  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  resem- 
bling granular  limestone,  but  much  softer. 

Structure^  consisting  of  fine  grains,  which  are  lamellar.  Colour^ 
white,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  green  or  gray.  Lustre  and 
Transparency:  internal  lustre  glistening,  translucent  at  the  edges. 
Hardneu^  yields  to  the  nail.  Phosphorescence^  frequently  emits 
a  phosphoresoent  light  when  struck  in  the  dark.  Specific  gravity% 
2'8.  Composition^  59  carbonate  of  lime,  40  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. Its  action  with  acids  and  before  the  blow-pipe  has  been 
described  under  bitterspar.  LoccUities:  m  Sweden,  France,. Sax- 
ony, the  Pyrenees,  Appennines,  &c.  It  is  also  found  in  the  island 
of  lona,  in  a  bed  about  forty  feet  wide,  in  hornblende  rock. 

Magnesian  Limestone  occurs  abundantly  as  a  rock  formation  in 
England,  ranging  from  Nottingham  to  Sunderland.  It  is  likewise 
found  in  beds  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  in  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone series  near  Bristol,  and  Ballyshannon  and  Howth  in  Ireland.  It 
differs  from  common  limestone  in  having  a  granular  sandy  structure, 
a  glimmering  or  glistening  lustre,  and  a  yellowish  colour.  Its  cha- 
racters with  acids  and  before  the  blow-pipe  are  the  same  as  those  of 
dolomite.  It  consists,  of  lime  about  30,  magnesia  21,  carbonic 
acid  47,  clay  and  oxide  of  iron  1 . 

Sulphate  op  Lime. 

ScLPUATE  OF  Lime  occurs  crystallized  in  beds  of  clay,  under  the 
name  of  selenite;  fibrous,  compact,  and  pulverulent,  under  the  name 
of  Gypsum, 

Crystallized  Gtpsum,  or  Selenite.  Form:  it  occurs  gene- 
rally in  flat  crystals,  which  are  oblique  parallelopipedons.  The 
primary  form  is  considered  by  Haiiy  to  be  a  right  rhomboidal  prism, 
the  bases  of  which  are  oblique-angled  parallelograms  of  113^  8'  and 
66^  o2^  Structure^  lamellar,  the  cleavage  in  one  direction  per- 
fect and  easily  obtained;  but  imperfect  and  obtained  with  difliculty 
in  the  others.  Colour^  various  shades  of  white,  gray,  and  brown; 
sometimes  colourless  and  highly  transparent.  Lustre^  shining, 
pearly.  Transparency^  more  or  less  transparent.  Hardness^ 
yields  to  the  nail,  sec  tile.  Flexibility:  divided  into  thin  laminae 
it  is  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Specific  yraisity^  about  8*0.  Com- 
position^ lime  32*7,  sulphuric  acid  46*3,  water  21.  Before  the 
bUnt-pipCy  it  gives  off  water  in  the  matrass,  and  becomes  friable.  If 
reduced  in  this  state  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  mixed  with 
water,  it  evolves  heat,  and  soon  hardens  into  a  solid  mass.    Held  in 
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the  forceps,  and  urged  with  a  stronger  flame,  it  exfoliates  and  melts, 
though  with  some  diflSculty,  into  a  white  enamel.  Fused  with  an 
alkali  it  forms  a  mass  which  exhales  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when 
moistened  with  acidulated  water.  The  solution  yields  a  precipitate 
with  an  oxalate,  none  with  a  sulphate,  and  forms  by  evaporation 
deliquescent  acicular  crystals.  Localities:  Selenite  is  found  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe.  In  England  it  occurs  in  the 
London  clay,  and  in  another  clay,  lower  in  the  series  of  rocks, 
called  the  Oxford  clay.  From  the  pits  at  Shotover  Hill,  near  Ox- 
ford, very  beautiful  crystals  are  obtained. 

Fibrous  Gypsum,  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  occurs  massive,  com- 
posed of  delicate  and  nearly  separate  fibres,  either  straight  or 
curved.  Colour^  generally  white,  but  various,  like  that  of  selenite. 
Lustre^  glistening,  pearly ;  translucent.  Fracture,  cross,  lamellar, 
and  very  brilliant.  Hardness,  yields  to  the  nail.  Localities: 
occurs  at  St.  Gothard,  in  beds,  in  gneiss;  in  the  Valais  in  honi- 
blende  slate ;  in  several  countries  of  Europe  and  America  in  the 
fossiliferous  series. 

Compact  Gypsum,  or  Alabaster.  Massive.  Fracture,  com- 
pact or  slightly  splintery.  Lustre,  dull,  or  glimmering,  translu- 
cent at  the  edges.  Hardness,  yields  to  the  nail.  Colours, 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  selenite,  but  it  sometimes  occurs 
mottled.  Localities:  met  with  in  several  countries  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  It  occurs  in  Derbyshire  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  districts  of  England. 

Bitumen. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  bitumen:  earthy  bitumen,  or  mine- 
ral tar;  elastic  bitumen,  or  mineral  caoutchouc;  compact  bitumen, 
mineral  pitch,  or  asphaltum.  Bitumen  occurs  solid  or  liquid  in 
some  limestones,  and  in  organic  remains  and  veins;  also  disseminated 
invisibly  through  the  substance  of  beds  of  coal,  and  of  certain  shales 
and  limestones. 

Earthy  Bitumen.  Amorphous,  earthy,  blackish  brown,  dull, 
sectile,  very  soft,  taking  an  impression  from  the  nail,  possesses  the 
peculiar  odour  known  as  the  bituminous ;  bums  with  a  brisk  clear 
flame,  and  an  agreeable  smell,  with  the  deposit  of  much  soot;  soluble 
in  alcohol.     It  is  found  in  France,  Persia,  the  Hartz. 

Elastic  Bitumen  occurs  in  nodular  masses  of  various  shades  of 
brown ;  soft,  yielding  easriy  to  pressure ;  flexible,  elastic,  sectile,  of 
a  strong  bituminous  odour,  burns  with  a  strong  flame  and  much 
smoke,  melts  at  a  gentle  heat.  Specific  gravity,  about  10.  It 
removes  the  traces  of  a  pencil  on  paper  like  caoutchouc  or  Indian 
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mbber,  whence  its  name.  Elastic  bitumen  consists  chiefly  of  bitu- 
minous oil,  hydrogen,  and  charcoal.  It  has  hitherto  been  found 
only  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire. 

Compact  Bitumen;  AsPH A LTUM.  Massive.  C(?/of^r,  brown isli- 
black  to  black.  Fracture^  conchoidal,  brittle.  Lustre^  shining; 
resinous;  opaque;  gives  out  the  bituminous  odour  when  rubbed. 
Specific  gramty^  I'O  to  1*6.  It  bums  freely,  leaving  a  small  quantity 
of  ashes,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  consists  chiefly  of  bituminous  oil, 
hydrogen,  and  charcoal,  the  latter  being  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  in  the  preceding  variety.  Oxide  of  iron,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  earths,  are  sometimes  present  in  small  quantities.  Localities: 
found  in  France;  at  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland;  in  large  strata  at 
Aolona,  in  Albania ;  in  lumps  on  the  shores,  or  floating  on  the  lake 
in  Palestine,  called  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  the  islands  of  Barbadocs  and  Trinidad ;  in  the  latter  in  such 
profusion  as  to  be  used  mixed  with  grease  for  dressing  the  bottoms 

of  ships. 

Oxide  of  Iron. 

Oxide  of  Iron  occurs  crystallized  in  lava,  syenite,  and  hypersthene 
rock,  and  minutely  disseminated  through  sandstones,  clays,  iron- 
stones, ochres,  and  almost  every  rock. 

Cbystallized  Oxide  of  Iron;  Iron  Glance;  Specular  Iron. 
Form^  lamellar,  and  crystallized  in  various  shapes,  the  primitive 
being  a  slightly  acute  rhomboid  of  87°  9',  and  92°  51'.  Structure^ 
lamellar.  Fracture^  cross  fracture  uneven,  passing  into  conchoidal. 
Colour^  deep  steel  gray.  Lustre^  splendent,  metallic,  frequently 
tarnished,  and  beautifully  iridescent.  Transparency^  opaque  in 
large  fragments,  but  the  edges  of  thin  small  ones  are  blood-red  by 
transmitted  light.  Hardness^  scratched  by  the  knife.  Poicder^ 
cherrj'-red,  slightly  magnetic  when  pulverized.  Specific  gratity^ 
5*0.  Composition :  it  consists  entirely  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Before 
the  bloiC'pipe,  it  is  infusible  without  the  addition  of  fluxes,  but 
becomes  magnetic: — colours  glass  of  borax  a  dirty  yellowibh 
green.  It  occurs  in  veins  and  beds  in  the  older  rocks.  Foreign 
Localities:  found  in  great  abundance,  and  in  crystals  of  great 
beauty,  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  the  iron  mines  of  which  have  been  worked 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In  Saxony  and  Bohemia  in  mica 
schist;  at  the  foot  of  the  great  St.  Bernard;  at  Maryland  in  gneiss; 
and  in  South  America  and  Siberia.  British  Localities:  in  Britain 
it  occurs  finely  crystallized  in  St.  Just,  and  Tin  Croft  mine,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  clay  slate;  at  Cumberhead,  in  Lanarkshire;  at  Eskdale,  in 
Cumberland,  and  various  other  localities. 

Volcanic  Iron  Glance  occurs  in  very  flat  crystals,  often  with 


on 
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curvilinear  faces  intersecting  each  other.     It  is  less  splendent  than 
the  last. 

Micaceous  Iron  Glance.  Minute  shining  scales,  either  loose  or 
slightly  cohering.  Colour ^  by  reflected  light,  iron  black,  with  occa- 
fiionally  a  tinge  of  red;  by  transmitted  light,  of  a  blood- red  colour. 

Sulphuret  op  Iron,  or  Iron  Pyrites. 

Sulphurbt  of  Iron  occurs  in  veins  and  beds,  also  disseminated 
tlirough  clay  slates  and  primary  limestones  and  shales.  It  is  found 
amorphous,  maimnillated,  globular,  cellular,  stalactitical,  pseudo- 
morphous,  capillary,  and  crystallized  in  the  cube  and  octoedron.  It 
is  found  also  enclosed  in  other  minerals,  and  investing  them.  The 
organic  remains  of  some  shales  and  clays  are  mineralized  by  it. 

Form:  the  octoedron  may  be  considered  the  primary  form,  but 
common  pyrites  have  no  regular  cleavage.  Fradure^  granular  or 
uneven,  sometimes  approaching  conchoidal.  Coloury  brass  yellow, 
inclining  sometimes  to  greenish  yellow  and  steel  gray.  Lu$tre 
and  Transparency y  metallic,  opaque.  Hardness  and  Frangibility: 
brittle,  but  does  not  yield  to  the  knife;  scratches  glass.  This  cha- 
racter distinguishes  it  from  sulphuret  of  copper.  Powder^  brownisli 
black.  Specific  gramtijy  4*6  to  4*8.  Composition^  iron  47*85, 
sulphur  52*15.  Before  the  hhw-pipe^  it  melts,  giving  out  a  sul- 
phureous odour,  and  leaving  a  blackish  slag,  which  is  magnetic.  It 
is  universally  diffused. 

Schorl. 

This  mineral  is  met  with  amorphous,  crystallized,  and  dissemi- 
nated. It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  crystallized  with  quartz,  in  so  large  a 
proportion  as  to  form  one  of  the  constituents  of  a  rock,  called  schorl 
rock,  which  has  the  same  geological  relations  as  granite. 

Form :  the  common  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  prism  of  many 
sides,  generally  striated  longitudinally,  rarely  terminated  at  each  end 
by  three  planes :  it  occurs  sdso  as  acicular  crystals,  parallel  or  diver- 
gent. Colour^  black  and  brownish  black.  Lustre  and  Trans- 
parenctfy  glistening,  vitreous,  opaque.  Hardness^  scratches  quartz. 
Fracture  and  Frangibility^  fine  grained,  uneven,  sometimes  con- 
choidal, fragile.  Electricity^  becomes  electric  by  being  heated,  and 
acquires  polarity.  Specific  gravity^  3*2.  Before  the  blouypipe^ 
schorl  fuses  alone^  with  strong  intumescence,  and  turns  white ;  the 
intumesced  portion  afterwards  melting  with  difficulty  into  a  trans- 
lucent grayish-yellow  bead.  With  borax^  it  effervesces  and  melts 
into  a  clear  glass  with  a  tinge  of  iron.  With  microcosmic  salt^  it 
effervesces  briskly,  leaving  i^  skeleton  of  silica.         Composition,  silica 
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SS,  alamina  84,  magnesia  1,  potassa  6,  oxide  of  iron  21,  and  a  trace 
of  manganese. 

Tourmaline  is  a  finer  variety,  used  in  jewellery,  of  different 
colours,  white,  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  black;  harder  and  more 
transparent  than  common  schorl,  melting  before  the  blow-pipe  with 
greater  difficulty,  both  with  and  without  fluxes,  and  differing  from 
it  slightly  in  chemical  composition.  Localities:  the  village  of 
Schorlaw  in  Saxony,  where  it  was  first  found  ;  also  Bavaria,  Bohe- 
mia, Switzerland,  Spain,  Hungary,  Asia,  and  America.  British 
Localities:  Perthshire,  Banffshire,  Inverness-shire, and  Argyleshire; 
near  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall ;  also  in  the  tin  veins,  and  disse- 
minated in  the  granite  rocks  of  tliat  county;  and  in  the  granite  of 
Wicklow  and  Dublin. 

CniASTOLITE. 

CuiASTOLiTE  occurs  crystallizcd  in  the  clay  slates  of  Cumberlaad, 
Spain,  Brittany,  Ireland,  and  North  America,  sometimes  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  become  a  constituent  of  the  rock.  It  is  a 
mineral  about  which  little  is  known.  We  heard  it  thus  described 
by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Dublin: — '^  That  singular  mineral,  chiastolite,  about 
which  all  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  I  can  call  it  by  a  hard  name,  and 
that  I  believe  is  as  much  as  most  of  my  neighbours  can  do.""  It  is 
thus  described  and  figured  by  Phillips: — ^'It  has  only  been  met 
with  in  slightly  rhomboidal  prisms,  composed  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances. The  exterior  is  grayish-white,  the  interior  black  or  bluish- 
black,  and  its  sides  are  perfectly  parallel  to  those  of  the  exterior 
substance,  which  in  some  specimens  are  so  thin  as  to  form  a  mere 
coating.  From  each  of  the  angles  of  the  interior  prism  there  often 
proceeds  a  black  line,  which  sometimes  reaches  the  corresponding 
angles  of  the  coating,  but  is  sometimes  terminated  by  a  black  rhom- 
boidal prism,  so  that  the  chiastolite  occasionally  consists  of  five 
black  rhomboidal  prisms,  communicating  by  black  threads,  and,  as 
it  were,  imbedded  in  a  grayish- white  or  reddish  substance,  which  has 
a  lamellar  structure,  is  translucent,  and  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.*** 
Composition:  Bcrzelius  considers  it  a  compound  of  silica  and  alu- 
mina. Before  the  blow-pipe^  the  whitish 
part  of  the  crystal  is  infusible,  but  assumes  Chiastolite. 

a  whiter  tint:  a  very  thin  cake  made  of  the  37 

powdered  mineral  concretes  into  a  mass. 
With  boraXy  it  melts  with  difficulty  into  a 
clear  glass.  It  gives  a  blue  colour  with 
solution  of  cobalt.  The  black  part  yields  a 
black  glass  without  fluxes.       British  Loca- 
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lities :  the  Wolf  Crag,  near  Keswick,  and  on  Skiddaw,  in  Cumber- 
land, in  clay  slate;  at  Agliavanagli  and  Baltinglass  Hill,  county  of 
Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Garnet, 

Garnets  occur  crystallized  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  clay 
slate,  primary  limestone,  near  basaltic  dykes,  and  in  veins.  They 
sometimes  occur  in  mica  slate  in  such  abundance  as  to  equal  in 
quantity  the  other  ingredients  of  the  rock  enclosing  them.  In  a  bed 
of  green  talc,  between  Styria  and  Carinthia,  the  common  garnet 
occurs  in  crystals  of  two  pounds  weight  and  upwards. 

Form^  a  dodecaedron  with  rhomboidal  planes,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  primitive.'  It  also  occurs  in  crystals,  having  twenty- four 
rhomboidal  faces.  Fracture^  conchoidal.  Colour^  yellowish, 
greenish,  or  blackish-brown.  Ltistre^  vitreous,  shining.  Trans- 
parency^ opaque,  or  only  slightly  translucent.  This  is  the  chief  point 
in  which  common  garnet  differs  from  the  mineral  known  as  alaman- 
dine,  or  precious  garnet.  HardnesSy  scratches  quartz  with  some 
difficulty.  Composition^  according  to  Vauquelin,  silica  43*0, 
alumina  16*0,  lime  20*0,  oxide  of  iron  16*0.  Chemical  Characters: 
before  the  blow-pipe,  fuses  to  a  black  globule.  Soluble  partially  or 
entirely  in  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  yields  an  abundant  blue 
precipitate  with  ferro-prussiate  of  potassa — a  white  precipitate  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  slight  traces  of  alumina  with  ammonia. 
British  Localities :  in  Cornwall  of  a  red  colour  in  small  quantities, 
in  schist  and  chlorite;  north  of  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  in  a  por- 
phyritic  felspar;  near  Huntly  in  Scotland;  in  the  counties  of  Wick- 
low and  Donegal  in  Ireland  in  granite;  in  altered  shale  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  series  by  the  side  of  a  basaltic  dike  near  Plas 
Newydd  in  Anglesey;  and  under  similar  circumstances  in  shale  and 
limestone,  altered  by  a  basaltic  dike  in  High  Tcesdale. 

We  shall  conclude  our  description  of  simple  minerals  entering 
into  the  composition  of  rocks,  by  recommending  the  student  who 
may  not  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  museums  and  attending  lee 
tures,  to  purchase  a  named  collection  of  the  minerals  we  have 
described,  which  may  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense.  We  would 
urge  him  not  only  to  look  at  them,  but  to  try  their  external  charac- 
ters and  habitudes  before  the  blow-pipe,  comparing  them  with  the 
descriptions.  This  will  impress  them  on  the  memory  much  more 
than  mere  inspection.  He  will  thus  become  familiar  with  them,  and 
be  able  at  once  to  recognise  them  when  he  finds  them  combined  in 
rocks ;  and  the  habit  of  examination  thus  acquired  will  render  it 
easy  for  him  to  discover,  with  the  assistance  of  that  little  book 
which  we  have  before  recommended,  those  less  abundant  minerals 
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not  here  described,  some  of  which  he  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  the 
moment  lie  begins  to  study  geology,  hammer  in  hand.  In  studying 
the  external  and  chemical  characters  of  minerals,  it  is  best  to  com- 
mence on  substances  with  the  names  and  composition  of  which  we 
are  acquainted. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ORDER  OP  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MATERIALS  COMPOSING 

THE  CRUST  OP  THE  EARTH. 

The  repeated  chaiiges  of  the  earth's  surface  illustrated  hy  a  supposed 
case  of  a  succession  of  Roman  and  other  remains  in  England — 
solutions  of  continuity  in  the  series  of  deposits — means  by  which 
the  earth's  structure  is  laid  open  to  the  depth  of  some  miles, — 
Classification  of  rocks  —  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks  — 
columnar  structure^fossiliferous  and  non-fossiliferous  strata. — 
Explanation  of  terms — dip — strike — anticlinal  and  synclinal 
lines  —  conformable  and  unconformable  position  —  the  order  of 
succession  never  inverted — thinning  off  of  strata — demidation — 
overlap — outlier — fa  ults. 

GsoLOGT  has  been  defined  to  be,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  the 
ancient  natural  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature.  It 
teaches  us  the  materials  of  which  the  earth,  to  a  certain  depth,  is 
composed,  and  tlio  order  in  which  they  arc  arranged.  We  obtain 
this  knowledge  by  means  of  observation,  aided  in  some  degree  by 
inductive  reasoning.  We  carry  this  inductive  i)rocess  further,  and 
are  enabled  to  discover  the  agencies  which  were  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  convulsions  and  revolutions 
to  which  it  has  been  subject,  and  the  various  races  of  beings  which 
have  successively  inhabited  its  surface  during  a  series  of  epochs  of 
long-protracted  duration. 

The  former  part  of  the  inquiry,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  the 
materials  composing  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged,  forms  the  practical  and  elementary  part  of  geology ; 
the  latter,  comprising  its  higher  generalizations,  may  be  called 
theoretical  or  speculative  geology;  but,  conducted  as  this  is  at  present, 
it  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  speculations  of  the  cosmogonists. 

When  wo  speak  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  globe,  of  extinct 
races  of  animals  and  plants,  of  central  heat,  and  of  change  of 
climate,  wo  are  sometimes  accused  of  indulging  in  reveries  scarcely 
less  visionary  than  tho>e  which  we  condemn  in  Burnet  and  Wilis- 
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ton,  and  the  other  writers  of  that  school.  There  is,  however, 
a  wide  difference  between  their  speculations  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  world  was  created,  and  the  investigations  of  modern 
inductive  geology  respecting  the  changes  which  the  surface  has 
undergone  since  its  creation,  and  wo  have  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  disappearance  of  one  race  of  animals  and  plants,  and  of  their 
having  been  succeeded  by  others,  as  we  have,  independently  of 
history,  of  the  existence  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  any  other 
nation  of  antiquity. 

Repeated  changes  of  the  eartK%  surface  illustrated  by  supposed  case  of 

Roman  and  other  remains  in  England. 

History  informs  us  that  England  was  first  inhabited  by  the 
Britons,  and  that  it  was  successively  conquered  by  the  Romans,  the 
Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans ;  and  we  find  in  our  island 
coins,  weapons,  and  other  monuments  of  all  these  different  nations, 
to  confirm  the  accounts  of  history.  But  confined,  as  these  remains 
are,  to  the  superficial  soil,  and  not  unfrequently  blended  together,  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  history  or  tradition,  to  disprove 
the  assertion  that  these  tribes  were  all  contemporaneous  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  much  less  could  we  prove  that  a  considerable  length 
of  time  elapsed  between  their  different  immigrations.  The  case, 
however,  would  be  different,  should  we  find  these  remains  arranged 
in  the  following  manner  :— -Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  certain  part  of 
England,  we  will  say  its  western  coast,  we  should  find  the  remains 
of  a  town,  buried,  like  some  villages  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and 
Ireland,  beneath  heaps  of  blown  sand,  and  that  in  this  town  were 
found  inscriptions  in  the  English  language,  and  a  series  of  coins 
from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  would 
be  a  sound  inference  that  this  town  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
English  during  the  interval  between  those  reigns,  and  that  it  was 
overwhelmed  with  sand  during  or  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
latter  reign.  Let  us  suppose,  again,  that  in  excavating  beneath  the 
foundations  of  this  town  we  should  find  the  ruins  of  another, 
consisting  of  burned  and  blackened  bricks  and  stones  mixed  with 
calcined  human  bones  and  fragments  of  burned  timber,  together 
with  coins  and  medals,  and  the  least  perishable  articles  of  dress  and 
furniture,  all  exhibiting  appearances  of  having  passed  through  the 
fire ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  most  ancient  coins  met  with  were 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  most  recent  those  of  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  We  should  conclude  that  this  town 
had  been  burned  during  that  reign,  and  that  on  its  ruins  had  arisen 
another  which  had  subsequently  been  covered  by  sand.     Let  us 
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AutlM#  MppoM,  that  in  unking  a  well  a  bed  of  clay  four  or  five  feet 
thick  ahonld  be  met  with  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  burned  town ; 
that  this  clay  contained  the  remains  of  land-animals,  mixed  with 
thin  and  fragile  shells,  such  as  those  which  inhabit  fresh  water,  and 
which  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  identical  in  species  with  those 
still  inhabiting  lakes  and  staf][nant  pools  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
could  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  lake  had  formerly  existed 
on  this  spot,  which  had  either  been  laid  dry  by  some  natural 
process,  or  had  been  drained  artificially,  and  tliat  on  its  site  had 
been  founded  the  town  which  was  burned  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
We  will  now  suppose  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  there  was  a 
volcano  subject  to  periodical  eruptions  after  intervals  of  repose  of  a 
few  years^  duration ;  that  streams  of  lava  had  been  seen  to  flow  from 
it,  and  to  cool  into  solid  rock ;  that  at  other  times  fine  ashes  and 
scoriae  ejected  from  its  crater,  and  mixed  with  water,  had  been  seen 
to  form  mud,  and  to  solidify  into  a  rock  of  an  earthy  appearance, 
called  volcanic  tufa,  while  occasionally  torrents  of  hot  mud  were 
known  to  have  burst  forth  from  the  crater,  and  to  have  hardened 
into  the  same  kind  of  tufa. 

Let  us  suppose,  likewise,  that  beds  of  lava  might  be  traced  from 
the  sides  of  this  mountain  till  they  were  seen  to  run  under  the 
stratum  of  clay  forming  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  and  that  on 
sinking  through  the  clay  and  lava  another  town  should  be  met  with 
in  the  same  state  as  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum ;  we 
should  conclude,  though  we  had  never  heard  of  those  cities,  and  of 
the  mode  of  their  destruction,  that  this  town  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  an  eruption  of  the  neighbouring  volcano,  and  that  a  lake  had 
subsequently  formed  in  a  hollow  on  the  surface  of  the  lava.     We 
will  suppose  that  the  implements  and  articles  of  dress  and  furniture 
found  in  this  town  were  of  a  very  diiferent  kind  from  those  found  in 
the  former  town,  and  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  and 
public  works  were  in  Latin  instead  of  in  English;  we  should  learn 
from  these  circumstances  that  the  modern  English  were  not  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  that  they  had  been  preceded 
by  another  people  of  different  language  and  manners,  who  had  inha- 
bited  it  for  a  considerable  period.     Triumphs,   sacrifices,   feasts, 
marriages,  and  funerals,  represented  on  medals  and  on  the  basso 
relievos  of  the  public  buildings,  would  give  some  insight  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  this  ancient  people.     In  some  of  the  houses 
at  Pompeii  there  were  found  not  only  carbonized  almonds  and  chest- 
nuts, but  even  moist  olives  preserved  in  a  glass-case,  a  loaf  of  bread 
retaining  its  shape,  and  marked  with  the  name  of  the  baker,  was 
found  in  one  shop  ;  and  in  that  of  an  apothecary  was  discovered  a 
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box  of  pills,  with  a  small  cylindrical  roll  by  its  side,  evidently  pre- 
pared to  be  cut  into  pills.  Now,  if  in  our  suppositious  Roman  town 
in  England  fruits  of  the  same  kind  were  found, — if  apparatus  for 
making  wine  and  oil  were  common  in  the  houses, — and  if,  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  catastrophe,  the  wine-press  or  the  olive-vat 
appeared  to  have  been  abandoned,  on  the  approach  of  the  lava,  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  these  operations,  it  would  be  no  visionary 
conclusion  that  during  the  Roman  era  the  climate  of  England  was 
warmer  than  at  present,  for  the  vine  and  the  olive  to  bring  their 
fruit  to  maturity,  and  to  be  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wine  and  oil ;  and  we  should  thus  learn  another  curious  fact,  that 
there  had  been  a  change  of  climate  as  well  as  a  change  of  inhabitants. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  this  town  to  stand  on  a  series  of  beds  of 
marl  and  clay,  alternating  with  beds  of  lava,  and  that  the  strata  of 
marl  and  clay,  besides  shells  such  as  inhabit  shallow  estuaries, 
contained  human  remains  and  works  of  art, — that  in  the  upper 
strata  were  found  coins  and  fragments  of  ])0ttery,  like  those  of  the 
Roman,  or  third  city  from  the  surface, — and  that  the  lower  beds, 
besides  the  estuary  shells,  contained  the  bones  of  stags,  and  buffa- 
loes, and  the  tusks  of  wild  boars,  together  with  the  canoes,  stone 
hatchets,  flint  arrow-heads,  and  other  relics  of  a  rude  tribe  of 
hunters ;  while  towards  the  middle  of  the  series  were  strata  con- 
taining the  mingled  remains  of  the  two  people : — From  the  shells 
being  marine,  and  of  those  genera  and  species  that  frequent  brackish 
estuaries, — from  their  state  of  preservation, — and  from  their  being 
found  of  every  age  from  the  young  to  that  of  full-grown  individuals, 
with  every  indication  of  their  having  lived  and  died  on  the  spot,  we 
should  conclude  that  at  some  remote  period  these  strata  had  formed 
the  mud  and  sand  at  the  bottom  of  an  estuary,  into  which  rivers 
had  borne  down  the  remains  of  animals  inhabiting  the  neighbouring 
forests ;  that  some  of  the  human  remains  had  been  conveyed  into  it 
by  the  same  means,  and  that  others  had  become  imbedded  by  the 
swamping  of  the  canoes  of  the  savage,  or  the  stranding  of  the  navies 
of  the  civilized  people. 

Now  as  men  do  not  build  cities  beneath  the  waters,  wo  must 
conclude  that  this  estuary  had  been  converted  into  dry  land,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  city  whose  fate  it  was  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  the  beds  of  lava  alternating 
with  the  marine  strata  would  convince  us  that  the  volcanic  action 
nmst  have  been  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  considerable 
period  before  this  catastrophe. 

We  will  now  suppose  a  shaft  to  be  sunk  to  a  still  greater  depth, 
either  in  the  prosecution  of  some  mining  operation,  or  to  satisfy  the 
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curiosity  iexcited  by  these  wonderful  discoveries,  the  rtiorii  woudehful 
because  no  tradition  existed  of  the  island  having  had  any  other 
inhabitants  than  the  nation  at  present  possessing  it ;  and  we  will 
suppose  that  this  shaft,  in  its  progress,  passed  through  a  series  of 
strati  containing  no  human  remains  or  works  of  art,  but  abounding 
in  marine  shells,  we  should  then  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
tribe  of  hunters  whose  rude  weapons  and  canoes  were  the  lowest 
human  remains  met  with,  were  the  first  people  who  inhabited  the 
neighbouring  land.    Should  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  beds  of  lava 
no  longer  occurred,  we  should  ascertain  the  period  when  this  volcano 
broke  out.     We  will  suppose  that  the  shells  also  change  their 
character  in  the  lower  beds,  and  are  no  longer  estuary  shells,  but  of 
such  kinds  as  are  found  in  deep  water,  and  that  beds  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  containing  no  organic  remains,   are  found  at 
greater  depths ;  and,  finally,  that  a  mass  of  granite  is  penetrated  in 
which  the  operations  are  carried  for  several  hundred  feet,  until  the 
great  depth  of  the  shaft  renders  it  impossible  to  prosecute  the  work 
fiirther.     The  phenomena  which  we  have  been  supposing  to  be  dis- 
covered would  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  following  changes 
as  having  taken  place  on  this  spot. 

We  should  have,  in  the  ascending  order— 

1.  A  sea  too  deep  in  this  place  to  dupport  animal  life,  and 
having  a  rocky  bottom  of  granite.  On  this  bottom  were  thrown 
down  the  detritus  of  projecting  peaks  of  granite,  affording  materials 
for  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones. 

2.  The  depths  of  this  abyss  are  in  this  way  gradually  filled  up 
till  it  is  rendered  habitable  by  molluscs  frequenting  deep  water. 

3.  The  process  of  filling  up  continues  till  this  sea  becomes  a 
shallow  estuarj'. 

4.  Volcanic  action  commences  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has 
continued  in  activity  ever  since.  It  was  probably  the  means  of 
elevating  and  laying  dry  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  forming 
a  continent  or  largo  island  in  the  vicinity ;  for  the  remains  of  trees 
and  of  land  animals  are  now  found  imbedded  in  the  sedimentary 
deposits. 

5.  The  neighbouring  land  is  at  length  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
hunters,  who  continue  to  occupy  it  unmolested  for  some  time,  as 
their  reliquinc  arc  the  only  human  remains  met  with  in  a  series  of 
beds  of  considerable  collective  thickness. 

6.  The  estuary  becomes  dry  land ;  a  nation  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilization  colonizes  the  country,  and  builds  a  city,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  generations,  is  buried  beneath  a  torrent  of 
lava. 
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7.  A  lake  is  formed  in  a  hollow  on  the  surface  of  this  lava,  tt 
becomes  filled  up  with  sediment,  or  is  drained  artificially.  A  town 
is  founded  on  its  site,  and  is  inhabited  during  the  reigns  of  many 
kings  by  a  race  of  people  speaking  the  same  language  as  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

8.  This  town  is  destroyed  by  fire,  and  another  quickly  springs 
up  on  its  ruins,  which  is  overwhelmed  in  its  turn  by  heaps  of  blown 

In  one  respect  we  have  followed  the  example  of  the  cosmological 
writers;  we  have  assumed  our  data.  We  have  imagined  active 
Yolcanos  in  England,  and  have  supposed  them  to  have  destroyed 
towns,  after  the  manner  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which,  as 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  is  a  pure  fiction.  Neither  is  there 
known  any  locality  in  the  world  in  which  a  similar  succession  of 
human  fossil  remains  have  been  met  with.  In  one  place  the  remains 
of  a  town  are  found  buried  beneath  sand ;  in  another  country  a  city, 
exactly  in  the  state  it  was  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  has  been 
preserved  under  a  bed  of  lava.  The  skeletons,  the  rude  weapons, 
and  the  canoes  of  the  savage,  have  been  found  in  the  peat-moss  and 
in  the  lacustrine  strata  of  marl,  or  in  the  ancient  estuary  below  the 
peat ;  but  beneath  these  there  has  never  been  found  any  succession 
of  aqueous  strata  alternating  with  beds  of  lava,  and  containing 
human  remains.  Something  of  the  kind  might  perhaps  be  found, 
could  we  have  access  to  the  strata  now  forming  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  vicinity  of  active  volcanos,  and  of  those  countries 
which  were  among  the  earliest  habitations  of  the  human  race ;  but 
such  formations  are  yet  submarine. 

We  have  supposed  the  succession  of  strata  containing  human 
remains  described  above,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  kind  of 
evidence  by  which  we  obtain  information  as  to  the  changes  which 
the  same  part  of  the  earth'^s  surface  has  at  different  times  undergone, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  means  by  which  it  is  rendered 
evident  that  time,  and  a  long  lapse  of  time,  must  have  been  required 
for  the  formation  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  constituting  the  earth'^s 
crust.  By  means  of  the  series  of  strata  containing  human  remains, 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  arranged  over  one  another  (had  any 
such  series  existed),  we  should  be  able  to  prove,  though  history 
were  silent  on  the  subject,  that  this  island  had  been  successively 
peopled  by  several  nations  of  difierent  languages,  manners,  and 
customs.  The  data  being  given,  the  inferences  would  be  conclusive. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  series,  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
assert  that  all  those  difierent  nations  inhabited  England  at  the  same 
time.    In  the  above  series,  for  England  substitute  our  planet ;  for 
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dead  languages  and  extinct  nations,  substitute  extinct  races  of 
animals;  and  for  Britons,  Romans,  and  Saxons,  substitute  the 
Mastodon  and  Dinotherium,  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Iguanodon, 
the  Ammonite  and  the  Trilobite,  and  the  data  are  given  by  which 
we  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  the  globe.  In  the  case  of  human 
reliquiae  the  antiquary  ascribes  many  centuries  to  the  duration  of  a 
people  from  finding  the  coins  of  a  long  succession  of  kings,  and  as 
he  has  learned  the  average  duration  of  a  generation  of  men,  he  can 
with  precision  determine  the  length  of  time  during  which  successive 
people  and  dynasties  possessed  any  region  of  the  earth  where  these 
remains  are  found.  Now  what  coins  and  medals  are  to  the  anti- 
quary, organic  remains,  imbedded  in  a  vast  series  of  strata,  are  to 
the  geologist ;  a  series  so  vast,  that  it  furnishes  him  with  proofs  of 
the  lapse  of  ages,  during  the  progressive  formation  of  the  earth^s 
crust,  before  which  the  centuries  within  which  the  remotest 
researches  of  the  antiquary  are  limited  sink  into  insignificance. 

The  duration  of  those  ages  the  geologist  is  unable  at  present,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be  able,  to  define.  One  material  element  in  the 
calculation  is  wanting,  which  it  may  never  be  in  our  power  to 
obtain,  namely,  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  certain  marine 
animals.  Could  we  procure  this  information,  we  might  arrive  at 
an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  duration  of  a  geological  epoch, 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  that  elapsed  during  the  formation  of  a  given 
series  of  strata. 

Thus  when  we  find  a  stratum  only  a  few  inches  thick,  con- 
taining a  particular  species  of  mollusc  in  every  stage  of  its  growth, 
all  the  shells  appearing  to  have  been  quietly  deposited  inthd 
sediment  of  the  sea  on  the  spot  where  they  lived,  without  any 
bed  either  above  or  below  for  more  than  one  hundred  yards  con- 
taining any  of  the  same  species,  it  appears  an  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  whole  of  the  life-time  of  that  species  of  mollusc  was 
occupied  in  the  formation  of  these  few  inches  of  rock;  and  if 
wo  knew  the  duration  of  that  life,  we  might  form  some  conjecture 
as  to  the  least  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the  many  miles  in 
thickness  of  the  fossiliferous  strata. 

Solutions  of  Continuity  in  the  series  0/ Deposits. 

Had  such  a  series  of  strata  as  we  have  been  supposing  to  have 
been  discovered  in  Britain  ever  existed  there,  we  should  have 
learned  from  it,  without  the  aid  of  history,  that  the  island  had 
successively  been  peopled  by  the  Britons,  Romans,  and  English; 
and  reasoning  on  that  case  alone,  we  should  probably  have  come  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  they  were  the  only  people  who  had 
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«irer  inhabited  it,  and  that  Henry  the  Eiglith  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  the  last  Roman  emperor  whose  medals  and  coins  were 
found  ill  our  imaginary  English  Pompeii.  In  this  plausible  error 
we  might  have  remained  until  the  chronological  series  was  com- 
pleted by  such  a  discovery  as  tHe  following: — Suppose,  in  some 
distant  part  of  England,  there  were  a  conical  hill,  the  sides  of 
which  were  covered  with  ashes  and  scorise,  and  that  there  were  a 
funnel-shaped  cavity  in  the  centre,  from  which  might  be  traced 
beds  of  rock  identical  in  character  with  the  beds  of  lava  of  the 
active  volcano;  we  should  have  evidence  that  this  neighbourhood 
had  formerly  been  the  theatre  of  volcanic  eruptions,  which  had 
ceased  before  the  commencement  of  history  or  tradition ;  and  if 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  extinct  volcano  there  were  a  series  of 
alternating  aqueous  and  igneous  rocks,  containing  human  remains, 
commencing  with  the  British,  continued  through  the  Roman  and 
Saxon,  and  terminating  in  the  Danish  era ;  and  if  in  a  third  locality 
We  should  find  a  series  commencing  with  the  Saxons,  and  continued 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  should  be  able,  by  combining 
these  phenomena,  to  complete  the  chronological  scries.  On  the 
Other  hand,  ihto  what  historical  errors  should  we  fall  by  confining 
our  generalieations  to  any  one  of  these  localities !  So  it  is  with 
geology.  We  imagine,  irfter  the  careful  examination  of  an  exten- 
sive regibti  of  the  earth,  that  we  have  completed  the  series  of  rocks, 
and  that  we  have  an  unbroken  record  of  the  organic  changes  which 
have  taken  place  upon  our  planet,  from  the  epoch  of  its  earliest 
habitable  state  to  the  present  time ;  but  no  sooner  have  we  arrived 
at  this  eoticlusion,  than  the  study  of  some  hitherto  unexplored 
region  convinces  ns  that,  in  the  district  to  which  our  observations 
had  till  then  been  confined,  not  only  are  certain  terms  of  the  series 
liranting  In  Any  given  formation  (by  which  is  meant  a  group  of 
rocks,  having  h  certain  general  resemblance  in  the  forms  of  their 
imbedded  fossils),  but  that  a  blank  exists,  in  which  the  numerous 
terms  of  a  new  series  must  be  introduced,  connecting  formations 
and  systems  of  formation  by  that  gradual  transition  from  one  animal 
form  to  another  which  prevails  throughout  nature,  and  the  absence 
of  which,  in  the  case  in  question,  ought  to  have  warned  us  to 
suspect  that  a  chasm  existed  which  future  observations  in  some 
other  quarters  of  the  world  would  hereafter  fill  up. 

Some  of  these  local  violations  of  continuity  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, when  describing  the  several  formations  in  detail.  It  was 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  subject  now,  in  pointing  out  the  kind  oi 
evidence  on  which  we  found  our  generalizations  respecting  the 
lapee  of  time   during  which  the  world   has  been  inhabited  by 
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im'"**^"!  uid  reepoeting  the  orgamo  rud  inoij^nio  changes  whicU 
bare  Ulcen  place  upon  its  Burfaco. 

Mean*  bif  tehicA  the  Structure  of  the  Earth  ia  laid  open  tQ  the  depth 
of  some  milea. 

There  are  ouuiy  penons  well  informed  req>eoting  tbe  figuro  of 
tlie  earth,  and  its  phyiical  features,  whoiio  knowledge  of  ita  struc- 
ture does  DDt  extend  bejond  tlie  popular  notion  that  it  consists  of 
a  heterogeneous  mass,  in  which  sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  a  variety  of 
rocks  are  blended  together,  with  no  more  regulnrity  than  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  plum-pudding.  They  supposo  that  this  was  its  original 
eondition,  and  that  the  present  physical  features  of  the  surface,  its 
mountaius,  seas,  lakes,  and  valleys,  its  rocks  and  its  gravel,  existed 
from  the  beginning  aa  we  see  them  now.  It  is  even  poasiblo  to 
make  the  eirouit  of  the  globe  without  obtaining  more  correct  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  so  long  as  our  obsorvattons  are  confiucd  to 
the  surface  only ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  begin  to  penetrate  below  the 
vur&ce,  though  our  researches  may  be  limited  within  a  very  narrow 
area,  than  new  views  open  upon  us.  There  are  many  distriota  ia 
whi<^  it  is  impossible  even  to  sink  a  well,  or  to  open  a  quarry  for 
the  repair  of  the  roads,  without  discovering  that  the  rocks  are 
arranged  in  layers,  and  succeed  one  another  in  regular  order.  Kluoh 
valuable,  but  local,  and  unconnected  information,  was  thus  obtained 
by  miners  and  others  engaged  in  subterranean  operations;  and  these 
details,  extended,  combined,  and  geuerah^icd  by  geologists,  hud  the 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth 

The  depth,  however,  to  which  this  structure  is  laid  open  by  tha 
hand  of  man,  is  extremely  limited ,  the  deepest  mine  in  the  world 
penetrates  little  more  than  hulf  a  mile  below  tlie  surface,  or  about 
the  eight-thousandth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre  of  tlio  globe  The  convulsions  which  tho  crust  of  the  earth 
has  uudergoni.  have  CTposcd  its  structure  to  a  much  greater  depth. 


In  cliD's  on  tlie  sides  of  ravines,  on  tho  banks  of  rivers,  and  on 
tho  sea-shore,  the  strata  may  rrequently  bo  seen  resting  upon  one 
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another  in  an  inclined  position,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram,  fig.  S8,  their  original  horizontal  state  having  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  force  acting  from  below.  These  natural  sections  often 
extend  for  many  miles,  and  the  inclination  of  the  beds  causes  them 
to  emerge  successively  to  the  surface,  and  enables  us  to  estimate  the 
perpendicular  thickness  ax  of  the  whole  series  of  beds  from  a  to  k. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  the  succession  of  the  strata  is  not 
exposed  to  view  in  natural  sections,  their  inclined  position  renders 
it  possible  by  several  independent  sinkings  of  no  great  depth,  made 
at  different  points,  1,  2,  S,  judiciously  selected,  to  prove  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  different  layers,  whereas,  had  they  remained  hori- 
zontal, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  ascertained  this 
without  sinking  a  shaft  which  would  penetrate  all  the  beds.  By 
these  means  combined  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  several  miles,  and  over  an  extensive  surface, 
and  find  that  it  consists  of  a  great  series  of  rocks  arranged  in  regular 
order.  The  same  kind  of  observations  conducted  in  distant  coun- 
tries, demonstrate  that  similar  series,  maintaining  an  invariable 
order  of  succession,  occur  there  also. 

By  extending  these  observations,  we  shall  in  time  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  entire  globe.  So  far  as 
these  researches  have  hitherto  gone,  they  show  a  remarkable  iden- 
tity in  the  older  nou-fossiliferous  strata  of  the  most  distant  regions. 
The  fossiliferous  rocks  resting  upon  them  are  less  uniform  in  their 
composition,  so  that  in  the  series,  a,  by  <?,  we  shall  find,  in  one 
country,  b  consisting  of  limestone,  in  another  of  calcareous  sand- 
stone, in  a  third  of  shale,  and  in  a  fourth  of  siliceous  rock;  but 
under  all  these  altered  aspects,  its  identity  may  be  ascertained  by 
its  organic  remains,  taken  as  a  group,  and  by  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  strata,  a  and  c,  above  and  below  it. 

In  some  cases  we  may  travel  along  the  upturned  edge  of  a  stratum 
for  a  considerable  distance,  so  as  to  remove  all  doubts  of  its  identity, 
and  thus  obtain  ocular  demonstration  of  the  gradual  change  in  its 
mineral  character,  the  organic  remains  continuing  the  same.  In 
other  cases,  where  we  have  not  this  opportunity  of  observing  the 
gradual  change  in  composition,  we  infer  the  place  in  the  series  of 
two  rocks  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  of  a  different  mineral 
character,  by  the  identity,  as  groups,  of  the  organic  remains  of  those 
two  strata,  and  not  only  of  those  two,  but  also  of  those  above  and 
below  them  in  each  locality. 

The  information  thus  obtained,  we  represent  on  plans  and  in 
sections.  A  section  shows  the  strata  as  they  succeed  each  other  in 
the  earth,  and  it  supposes  a  cutting  of  them  in  the  same  manner 
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that,  by  cutting  an  onion,  we  bHow  the  different  coats  of  ^bich  it  is 
composed.  All  aections,  when  the  contrary  is  not  expresaed,  we 
■apposed  to  be  made  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  plane.  In  a  plan, 
we  lay  down  on  a  horizontal  plane  the  superficial  area  occupied  by 
each  bed,  as  it  rises  to  the  surface,  or,  in  the  language  of  miners, 
hattett  or  er<^  out. 

We  tnce  and  delineate  the  superfioial  boundaries  of  strata,  by 
tnvelling  across  their  basset  edges,  in  a  number  of  parallel  lines, 
noting  on  an  accurate  map  of  the  country,  the  several  points  at 
which  we  pass  from  one  kind  of  rock  to  another.  Thus  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  fig.  3!),  in  crossing  tbo  country  intended  to  be 
represented  by  it  in  the  line  a  b,  a 
being  supposed  to  be  situated  on 
sandstone,  wo  should  pass  at  a  from 
eandstone  to  limestone,  at  b  from 
limestone  to  slate,  at  c  from  slate  to 
gtsnite,  at  d  from  granite  to  slate 
again,  at  e  from  slate  to  limestone,  at  j 
/  from  limestone  to  sandstone ;  and 
in  traversing  the  same  district  along 
the  lines  c  n  and  e  f,  we  should  find 
these  changes  take  place  at  the  points  a'  b'  ^  d'  tl  f  and  a"  4"  c" 
(T*  e*  /"  respectively.  In  this  way  we  construct  geological  maps, 
distinguishing  by  different  colours  the  surface  occupied  by  each  kind 
of  rock. 

In  'speaking  of  a  portion  of  the  surface  being  occupied  by  any 
given  rock,  it  must  be  observed,  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth  is  spread  a  loose  irregular  covering  of  sand  and  gravel,  not 
forming  a  component  member  of  the  series  of  rocks.  Some  of  this 
gravel  has  been  formed  by  atmospheric  action,  some  may  have  been 
caused  hy  local  debacles  or  torrents,  by  the  bursting  of  lakes,  and  by 
rivers  having  changed  their  beds ;  some  may  have  been  shot  off  the 
flanks  of  the  nearest  mountains  during  some  period  of  elevation ; 
but  tlie  greater  part  of  it,  in  these  islands  at  least,  we  consider  to 
have  been  brought  together  by  that  great  diluvial  drift  from  the 
north,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  shall  hereafter  revert. 
In  geological  maps  and  sections,  this  loose  covering  is  disregarded, 
and  is  not  laid  down,  unless  attended  with  some  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities, which  render  it  desirable  to  mark  tho  spot  where  they 
occur,  and  tliat  rock  which  lies  immediately  below  it,  is  considered 
as  rising  to  the  surface. 

We  must  here  observe,  that  the  term,  rock,  is  applied  by  geolo- 
gists, not  only  to  those  hard  stony  masses  commonly  so  cimed,  bot 
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(o  clay,  ^  qandstone,  and  evoa  to  beds  of  iacobeient  sand,  provided 
^^y  Pfpsfitute  t^nibeis  of  a  sortee  of  strata  ov  beda. 

Ckutificatioa  ^  Soaks.        Beatified  and  Uiairatified  Bocka. 

Haring  ascertained  that  tlie  cruBt  of  tbe  earth  conBists  of  a  great 
Bt)ccesaion  of  rocks,  laid  one  upon  another  in  a  certain  order,  our 
next  endeavour  is  to  classify  them,  or  to  arrange  in  groups  those 
rocks  between  whicli  the  cloaest  analogies  exist,  in  order  to  aid  the 
n^emory,  embarras^d  among  the  almost  endless  details  of  tho  nume- 
rous alternations  of  calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  siliceous  strata,  of 
which  the  series  consists. 

Id  entering  upon  this  task,  we  soon  discover  a  natural  and 
obvious  divisioQ  of  them  into  the  stratified  and  tho  unstratified,  a 
division  founded  on  the  appearances  under  which  tlicy  present  them- 
selves  to  our  observation 
,  ■>-         ^_      -  as   masses.     A    stratified 

rock  is  one  whose  bound- 
ing surfaces  are  parallel, 
or  nearly  parallel,  for  great 
distances,  thus  including 
a  layer,  or  tabular  mass, 
which  is  called  a  stratum 
or  bed;  and  a  number  of 
these  strata,  possessing  a 
common  character,  is  called  a  formation ;  thus  wo  speak  of  the 
chalk  formation,  the  lias  formation,  the  carboniferous  formation. 
These  beds  may  be  either  horizontal,  fig.  40,  or  vertical,  or  curved 
and  contorted  as  in  figs.  42,  H,  45,  46. 

Jointed  and  Columnar  Structure. 

In  an  unstratified  rock,  there  is  none  of  this  papillelisiuof  bouudiug 
aar&ces  and  division  into  tabular  masses,  continued  for  great  distancos. 
They  usually  present  a  rude  amorphous  appearance  of  irregular  hum- 
tnockg,  but  they  ace  sometimes  divided  by  vertical  and  horizoatal 
joints  into  blocks  of  a  regular  shape,  the  most  common  fqrm  (^i  wbich 
is  that  of  a  prism  having  a  rectangular  base.  This  is  frequeatly  the 
case  with  granite.  When  the  breadth  of  these  blocks  is  considerable 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  they  often  assume  the  appearanoe  of 
fceds,  and  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  have -been  in  consequenco 
mistaken  for  stratified  rocks ;  but  this  kind  of  structure  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  stratification,  by  the  comparatively  small  spaces 
met  which  the  parallel  bounding  surfacea  of  these  false  beds  extend, 
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and  by  the  absence  of  bands,  or  thin  beda  of  rock,  of  a  different 
composition  from  the  rest  of  the  maaa  alternating  with  these  pseudo- 
Btrata.  AVhen  the  height  of  the  blocks  is  considerably  greater  tliaii 
their  breadth,  the  rock  in  which  they  occur  is  said  to  have  a 
columnar  Btructure,  a  structuro  very  coinoiou  in  basalt,  porphyry, 
and  greenstone.  ^i 

Sometimes  these  columns  are  con- 
tinuous from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom  of 
the  mass,  in  other  cases  they  arc  jointed, 
and  consist  of  a  uiunber  of  eliort  prisms 
placed  upon  one  another,  6ft.  -11.  This 
is  the  structure  of  the  basaltic  columns 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  where  tho 
prisms  are  in  general  hexagonal,  though 
some  occur  with  three,  four,  five,  and  '~' 

ei^ht  sides.  Quadrangular  prisms  arc,  however,  tho  most  coinnioii 
ID  rocks  possessing  the  columnar  structure. 

Another  natural  division  of  rocks,  fouuded  on  tho  mode  of  aggre- 
gation of  their  component  parts,  is  into  crystalline  and  sedimentary. 
Crystalline  rocks  are  composed  of  one  or  more  crystallized  minerals, 
which  must  have  been  generated  by  chemical  agency  in  the  mass  in 
which  they  occur,  either  from  a  state  of  fluidity,  or  under  the  inllu- 
ence  of  boat  or  electricity.  Sedimentary  rocks,  on  the  contrary, 
consist  of  abraded  fragments  of  older  rocks  in  various  stittes  of 
attrition,  brought  together  by  mechanical  agency,  tliat  is,  by  tho 
moving  power  of  water.  Granite,  mica,  schist,  ])oi'phyry,  basalt, 
and  lava,  are  crystalUuo  rocks;  chalk,  shale,  sandstone,  and  con- 
glonieratea,  are  sedimentary  in  tlieir  origin.  Hocks  again  are 
divided,  according  to  the  ageucies  emi)loycd  in  their  tbmiatiou,  into 
two  classes,  the  aqueous  and  the  igneous. 

The  boundaries  of  these  divisions  into  stratified  and  unatratificd, 
crystalline  and  sedimentary,  igneous  and  aqueous  rucka,  cuineide  to 
a  certain  extent,  though  not  entirely.  All  the  igneous  rocks,  for 
insuucc,  are  uustratified;  but  there  are  sonio  rocks  of  uudoubted 
igueous  origin,  nhich  are  not  crystalline :  there  aic,  again,  some 
liuicstones  of  aqueous  origin,  which  are  both  crystal  lino  and  stratified; 
some  of  the  lower  stratified  rocks  are  of  a  decided  crjstulline  cha- 
racter,  but  their  origin  is  involved  in  much  obscurity ;  on  the  one 
hand,  they  graduate  into  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  fay 
igneous  action,  and  on  the  other,  into  rocks  which  aro  decidedly 
fragmentary,  and  of  aqueous  formation;  and  tliero  aro  again  other 
rocks,  which,  even  in  liand-s))cciuica^  exhibit  a  Mending  of  tho 
crystalline  and  mechauicd  structure. 
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Fossili/erous  and  Non-Fossiliferous  Strata, 

As  rocks  in  general  admit  of  a  natural  classification  into  the 
stratified  and  unstratified,  so  they  admit  of  another  equally-natural 
division,  into  the  fossiliferous  and  non-fossiliferous.  Fossiliferous 
rocks  are  those  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  contain  organic  remains ; 
we  say  taken  as  a  whole,  for  strata,  though  devoid  of  fossils,  are 
classed  among  the  fossiliferous  series,  if  they  alternate  with  beds 
which  contain  them.  In  forming  the  subordinate  groups,  no  one 
principle  is  applicable  to  the  whole  series.  The  unstratified  rocks 
consist  of  a  few  simple  minerals,  quartz,  felspar,  augite,  horn- 
blende, mica,  chlorite,  talc,  diallage,  and  serpentine,  variously  com- 
bined ;  they  rarely,  if  ever,  contain  organic  remains ;  they  occur 
in  irregular  masses  beneath  the  other  strata,  or  protruding  through 
them,  or  traversing  them  vertically,  as  dikes  or  veins ;  they  have 
no  constant  relation  to  one  another,  or  to  the  stratified  rocks; 
it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  reduce  them  to  a  series,  or  to  arrange 
them  in  chronological  order,  except  in  those  cases  where  they  occur 
associated  with  stratified  rocks,  whose  relative  position,  and  con- 
sequent age,  is  known.  The  unstratified  rocks,  therefore,  only 
admit  of  a  mineralogical  classification,  and  many  of  them  pass  so 
insensibly  into  one  another,  by  the  absence  of  one  particular 
mineral,  and  the  presence  of  another,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  di£Eiculty  to  frame  a  definite  nomenclature  for  all  those  com- 
pounds ;  and  it  is  frequently  better  to  describe  their  composition 
than  to  attempt  to  give  them  names.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  non-fossiliferous  strata,  which  are  so  closely  allied  in  composition 
to  some  of  the  igneous  rocks.  They  admit  of  no  other  arrangement 
than  one  founded  on  their  mineral  character ;  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  regular  order,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  compounds 
called  gneiss  and  mica  slate  occupy  the  lower  parts. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  mineralogical  classification  is  inapplicable 
to  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  Notwithstanding  their  great  variety  of 
colours,  and  degrees  of  hardness,  they  can  only  be  viewed,  when 
considered  mineralogically,  as  a  series  of  clays,  sandstones,  and 
limestones,  repeated  again  and  again.  We  have,  for  instance,  fre- 
quent alternations  of  calcareous  strata  with  shales  and  sandstones  in 
the  carboniferous  series,  with  clay  and  sand  in  the  oolitic,  cretaceous, 
and  tertiary  systems ;  and  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  certain  general 
difference  between  the  limestones  of  these  different  eras ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  mineral  composition 
of  groups  or  particular  beds  is  only  characteristic  of  small  areas. 
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The  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  sonthcrn  parts  of  England,  in 
which  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock,  and  coal  does  not  occur, 
passes,  in  the  north  of  England,  into  a  series  of  shales,  sandstones, 
and  beds  of  coal,  and  the  limestone  becomes  a  subordinate  member. 
So,  also,  the  oolite  of  the  south-west  of  England  consists  chiefly  of 
calcareous  strata,  abounding  in  marine  exuviae.  In  Yorkshire  it  is 
rapreaented  by  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  associated  with  an  infe- 
xknr  kind  of  coal  or  lignite,  the  organic  remains  are  chiefly  those  of 
land  plants,  and  the  marine  remains  are  by  no  means  numerous. 
The  representatives  of  these  strata  among  the  Alps  (the  lower  part 
of  the  Jura  limestone)  consist  of  indurated  rocks,  so  closely  resem- 
bling the  calcareous  parts  of  the  slate  series,  that  they  were  for  a 
long  time  confounded  with  them,  and  their  real  age  was  only  dis- 
eorered  by  the  examination  of  their  organic  remains. 

The  cretaceous  rocks  are  a  family  of  extensive  distribution  in 
Europe,  and  are  among  the  most  persistent  in  their  mineral  cha- 
racter over  large  areas.  The  white  chalk  of  the  British  islands 
prevails  over  a  large  part  of  France  and  Germany,  and  occurs  in 
Poland,  Sweden,  and  Prussia ;  but  in  the  Alps,  the  rocks  of  this 
age  (the  upper  part  of  the  Jura  limestone),  as  characterized  by 
organic  remains,  consist  of  compact  limestones  and  sandstones,  equal 
in  hardness  to  those  of  the  older  formations. 

In  the  Pyrenees  and  Spain,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  the  rocks  of 
the  same  era  are  represented  by  compact  and  crystalline  marbles, 
conglomerates,  red  sandstone,  and  thin  shales  and  grits  containing 
fossils  which  are  characteristic  of  the  chalk  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
So  again  among  the  strata  above  the  chalk,  rocks  occur  which  pos- 
sess precisely  the  mineral  composition  which  was  at  one  time  deemed 
characteristic  of  older  formations.  There  are  tertiary  limestones 
which,  except  by  their  fossils,  cannot  be  distinguished,  particularly 
in  hand-specimens,  from  chalk  and  oolite,  and  there  are  tertiary 
arenaceous  deposits,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  now  red 
sandstone. 

Brine-springs  and  beds  of  rock-salt  were  formerly  considered 
characteristic  of  that  formation ;  but  in  Spain  they  occur  among 
the  rocks  of  the  ago  of  our  chalk,  and  in  Poland  Jn  tertiary  strata. 
The  fossiliferous  strata,  therefore,  must  bo  classified  according  to  the 
organic  remains  contained  in  them ;  and  when  we  say  that  a  given 
order  of  succession  prevails  among  the  stratified  rocks,  we  mean 
that  certain  systems  of  strati,  that  is,  of  mineral  substances,  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  have  been  successively  deposited  at  different 
distant  epochs,  and  that  in  those  countries  the  structure  of  which 
has  hitherto  been   most   examined,  they  contain,  certain  general 
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assemblages  of  fossils  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  strata  above 
or  below  them. 

Explanation  of  Terms,        Dip, 

We  have  spoken  of  the  inclined  position  of  the  stratified  rocki 
as  afibrding  us  .an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  earth,  \i^  a 
greater  depth  than  would  otherwise  have  been  accessible  to  us. 
This,  though  evidently  not  their  original  condition,  is  that  under 
which  they  are  most  commonly  found.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  were  deposited  by  water,  that  each  of  them  successively 
formed  the  nearly  level  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  consequently  that, 
however  inclined  they  may  be  now,  they  once  must  have  been  hori- 
zontal, in  which  state  they  may  now  occasionally  be  seen,  though 
in  most  cases  they  deviate  more  or  less  from  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, are  sometimes  found  highly  inclined,  or  quite  vertical,  and 
often  bent  and  contorted.  They  are  always  found  to  have  the 
greatest  inclination  in  the  vicinity  of  masses  of  unstratified  rocks. 

The  centre  of  a  chain  of  mountains  consists  in  general  of  a  mass 
of  granite  or  unstratified  rock,  on  either  side  of  which  are  found  the 
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stratified  rocks,  highly  inclined,  the  non-fossiliferous  strata  being 
nearest  to  the  unstratified  rocks,  and  the  fossilifcrous  strata  succeed- 
ing them  in  that  order  which  has  been  found,  on  the  evidence  of 
organic  remains,  to  be  invariable  among  them,  so  that  the  same 
series  of  beds  is  repeated  in  the  same  manner  on  each  sidp  of  the 
chain,  as  in  fig.  42,  where  a  represents  the  unstratified  rocks,  b  the 
non-fossiliferous  strata,  and  c  the  fossihferous.  As  the  strata  recede 
from  the  mountains,  they  become  more  horizontal,  till  in  the  plains 
they  deviate  very  little  from  that  position. 

This  inclination  of  strata  is  called  their  Dip^  the  amount  of 
which  is  expressed  by  the  angle  it  makes  with  an  horizontal  plane, 
and  its  direction  by  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which  the  strata 
decline. 

Strike, 

The  Strike^  or  direction  of  a  bed,  is  a  line  at  right  angles  to  its 
dip.  If  we  place  on  a  table  a  number  of  books,  laid  on  one  another, 
supported  by  another  book,  the  table  will  represent  the  horizontal 
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pbine,  and  the  angle  which  the  tilted  books  make  with  the  table, 
will  be  the  angle  of  their  dip ;  that  is,  the  more  upright  the  books, 
the  greater  the  dip,  and  the  less 
th^  were  tilted,  the  less  the  ^^ 

angle  of  the  dip.  The  strike, 
or  direction,  again,  would  be 
represented  by  the  lines  of  the 
backs  of  the  books.  If  the  books 
dipped  towards  the  north  and 
south,  their  strike  would  be  east 
and  west ;  if  they  dipped  cither  to  the  cast  or  the  west,  their  strike 
would  be  north  and  south.  Having  found  the  dip  of  a  stratum,  or 
series  of  strata,  we  know  the  direction  of  the  strike ;  but  the  con- 
verse will  not  hold  good;  the  dip  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  strike, 
since  there  are  two  lines  of  dip  common  to  each  line  of  strike,  and 
strata  having  a  north  and  south  strike,  may  dip  either  to  the  east 
or  west. 

In  traversing  the  north  of  England,  from  west  to  cast,  we  find 
the  stratified  rocks  dipping  from  the  Cumbrian  chain  westward  to 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  eastward  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  strata  of 
the  east  of  England  pass  under  the  sea,  and  rise  again  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  an  inverted  dip  against  the  slopes  of  the  next  chain  of 
mountains. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  series  of 
busins  filled  with  stratified  rocks,  and  bounded  by  masses  of  unstra- 
tified  rocks ;  the  strata  being  tilted  towards  the  outsides  of  these 
basins,  and  horizontal  or  nearly  so  towards  their  centres. 

Anticlinal  and  Sifnclinal  Lines. 

That  lino  in  a  chain  of  hills  or  a  valley  from  which  the  strata 
dip  in  two  opposite  directions,  is  called  an  Anticlinal  Line^  or  axis. 
If  a  book  be  placed  half  open  on  its  edges,  like  the  roof  of  a  house 
(a,  fig.  43),  the  line  of  the  back  of  the  book  will  represent  an  anti- 
clinal line,  and  the  leaves  will  represent  the  strata  dipping  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  the  line  along  which  the  edge  of  the  book  meets 
the  edge  of  another  book  placed  parallel  to  it,  will  represent  what 
is  called  a  Synclinal  line,  namely,  that  along  which  the  strata  dip 
towards  each  other.  Anticlinal,  as  well  as  synclinal  lines,  may  run 
either  along  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  or  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  where  a  a  represent  anticlinal  lines,  on  the 
summits  of  hills,  and  a  an  anticlinal  line  in  a  valley,  in  neither  of 
which  cases  has  the  unstratificd  rock  lelow  been  forced  through  the 
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stratified  rock  as  it  has  at  a\     At  i  is  a  synclinal  line  running  along 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  6'  b'  are  synclinal  lines  on  hills. 

In  some  cases,  a  country  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  anticlinal 
lines  running  parallel  with  each  other  for  a  considerable  distance. 
In  other  cases,  one  set  of  anticlinal  lines  is  crossed  by  others  having 
diflferent  directions.  The  broken  and  confused  state  of  the  strata, 
under  these  latter  circumstances,  may  easily  be  imagined.  North 
Wales  affords  instances  of  both  these  conditions.  From  the  Menai 
Straits  to  near  the  English  border,  the  anticlinal  lines  having  a 
direction  about  e.n.e.,  and  w.8.w.,  succeed  one  another  with  the 

greatest  regularity  of  pa- 
rallelism, and  odben  with- 
in less  than  three  miles 
of  one  another,  so  that 
fig.  44  nearly  represents 
the  state  of  the  strata  in 
the  Cambrian  range;  but  east  of  the  Berwens  these  are  crossed  by 
other  anticlinal  lines,  having  a  different  direction,  which  have  broken 
the  strata  up  in  all  directions,  and  have  given  to  them  the  appear- 
ance of  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea. 

Conformable  and  Uncomformable  Position. 

When  the  planes  of  strata  are  parallel  to  one  another,  like  the  books 
of  each  series  in  fig.  43,  they  are  said  to  be  conformable ;  no  matter 
whether  their  position  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  of  any  intermediate 
degree  of  elevation ;  but  it  has  frequently  happened  that,  after  one 
set  of  strata  were  deposited,  they  have  been  tilted,  and  another  set 
have  been  deposited  horizontally,  either  upon  their  upturned  edges, 
or  abutting  against  them,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  two  sets  of 
strata  are  said  to  be  unconformable. 

So  in  fig.  45  the  beds  of  the  series  a  are  conformable  to  one 

another,  but  are  unconform- 
'^^  able  to  those  of   the  series 

b.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
that  by  means  of  this  un- 
conformable position  of  some 
strata  in  certain  localities, 
we  learn  that  all  the  chains  of  mountains  in  the  world  were  not  of 
contemporaneous  origin,  but  have  been  upheaved  at  several  succes- 
sive epochs.  Thus,  if  on  the  flanks  of  one  chain  we  find  a  series  of 
strata  a^  fig.  45,  tilted  arid  covered  unconformably  by  another  set  6, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  chain  must  liave  been  thrown  up  after  a  was 
deposited,  but  before  the  formation  of  the  series  b ;  and  if,  on  the 
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flanks  of  another  chain,  the  series  a  and  b  are  both  found  tilted  and 
eovered  unconformablj  by  another  set  c,  fig.  46,  we  have  evidence 
that  this  chain  of  mountains  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  that  on 
the  flanks  of  which  the  strata  b  are  undisturbed. 


•■■-••'-•-  * 
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Order  of  Succession  never  inverted. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  strata  having  an  invariable  order  of  suc- 
cession, which  order  is  never  inverted,  so  that  in  the  series  ab  cd^  a 
h  and  c  arc  never  found  below  rf,  nor  a  and  b  below  c,  nor  a  below 
b ;  and  when  the  sequence  is  not  broken,  c  47 

always  rests  on  rf,  b  on  (?,  and  a  on  b.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  last 
is  always  the  case ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  there  have  been  many  breaches  of 
continuity  in  the  order  of  succession,  so  that 
between  two  given  strata,  not  only  is  another  stratum  wanting,  but 
in  some  cases  a  whole  svstem  of  strata,  which  are  found  between 
those  two  beds  in  other  localities.  This  may  have  arisen  from  two 
causes ;  cither  the  missing  beds  may  never  have  been  formed  on  that 
spot,  or  after  they  were  formed,  they  have  been  removed,  or 
denuded^  as  it  is  called,  by  the  abrading  action  of  water,  before  the 
newer  strata  were  deposited. 

Thinning  off  of  Strata. 

In  cases  where  the  strata  rest  unconformably  on  one  another,  as  in 
fig.  4G,  very  modem  beds  may  be  in  contact  with  very  ancient  beds ; 
and  if  we  assume  for  the  present  what  we  shall  hereafter  produce 
evidence  to  prove,  that  the  stratified  rocks  have  been  formed  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  upraised  by  the  unstratified  rocks  bursting 
out  from  below,  and  that  there  have  been  subsidences  and  re-eleva- 
tions of  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  we  can  readily  account  for  the 
intermediate  parts  of  the  scries  not  having  been  formed  on  that  spot. 
The  forces  which  tilted  the  older  strata  may  have  raised  them  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea;  after  remaining  in  that  state  for  some  time, 
they  may  have  been  again  submerged.  But  in  cases  where  there 
has  been  none  of  this  violent  diisturbance,  but  the  strata  are  con- 
formable, we  sometimes  find  a  particular  bed  gradually  dhuinishing 
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in  tliicknessj  or  thinning  off^  as  it  is  temied,  till  it  is  lost  entirely,  as 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  48,  and  a  is  seen  resting  conformably 
on  c  at  ^,  while,  at  A,  b  is  largely  developed,  and  ah  e  succeed  each 
other  in  regular  order.  This  very  frequently  happens  with  a  single 
bed  of  a  series,  or  formation,  and  sometimes  with  a  whole  formation. 


48 


No  sets  of  strata  are  universally  continuous;  there  are  no 
universally  stratified  rocks,  though  certain  groups  of  them  are  found 
over  such  extensive  areas  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
formed  by  very  extensive  and  uniform  causes.  In  general,  the  older 
the  formation  the  greater  is  its  extent. 

Denudation, 

In  other  cases,  where  two  beds  rest  conformably  on  one  another, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  bed  c  has  been  water-worn,  as  in 
fig.  49,  before  the  upper  one  b  was  deposited,  an  intermediate  bed  or 
beds  may  have  been  formed  on  this  spot,  and  subsequently  removed 
by  denudation.  We  have  sometimes  direct  evidence  of  tiiis,  when 
we  find  a  and  e  in  contact, 
the  sole  remains  of  b  being 
the  portions  lodged  in  the 
hollows  in  the  surface  of  (t, 

which   thus   escaped  the        '^ ■'^:^^-^M^i:.~^-^^4.'jyrir'^=--.r.-^s^^u^^:!rr-' 
abrading  action  which  re-       --j—^^^^i^/^^:::^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


moved   the    rest    of   the 
bed. 


Overlap  and  Outlier. 

Pig.  60  represents  a  section  extending  over  several  miles,  and 
e:thibits  an  instance  of  an  Overlap^  and  an  Outlier.  In  this  section  e 
atid  ^  were  once  continuous  portions  of  the  same  bed,  which  rested 
on,  and  extended  over,  the  edges  otabc.  The  portion  of  this  over- 
lapping bed,  which  connected  e  and  V,  having  been  removed  by 
denudation,  which  also  cut  into  the  beds  beneath^  the  deceptive 
appearance  ia   produced  of  e  having  immediately  succeeded  a^ 


a  ita  rMkl  plue  in  the  Mriea  ii  ftfter  d,  InmUted  pertiqns  of 
a  bed,  or  formatioD,  lika  »,  lepArated  from  the  iiiaiu  body  b)  wUicU 
thqt  belonged,  sre  tenned  outlier*. 


The  continuity  of  m  strntnm  in  the  same  plane  is  frequently 
broken  by  fissures  or  dislocations,  termed  by  miners,  Faults,  as  repre- 
sented in  tile  annexed  diagram,  fig.  51 .  The  strata  at  a  a',  b  h\  fee, 
were  once  continuous,  but  by  a  subsidence  of  the  portion  of  rock  on 
one  side  of  the  line  of  fault,  or  by  an  51 

eleration  of  that  on  tlie  other  side, 
the  bc<lM  became  displaced,  so  tliat  a' 
is  several  feet  lower  than  a,  and 
ftbuts  againbt  the  fractured  ends  of  h 
and  r,  while  h'  abuts  against  d.  Thcso 
fissures  are  sometimes  a  mere  lino, 
sometimes  they  are  many  feet  in 
width,  and  aro  filled  with  clay  or  loose  stones.  They  occasion  great 
trouble  and  inconvenience  in  collieries,  by  cutting  off  the  beds  of 
coal,  and  rcnderinj;  it  necessary  to  search  for  them  in  a  diflfareot 
plane;  but  they  are  accompanied  by  countervailing  advantages.  In 
the  first  place,  they  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  beds  arising 
from  their  inclined  position,  to  plunge  their  lower  ends  to  a  depth 
that  would  be  inaccessihle  bat  for  these  faults,  which  divida  ft  bad 
of  coal  into  several  tablet  or  stages  elo<  sa 

vated  one  above  another,  (fig.  £2,)  and  jj 
m  kept  nearer  the  surface  than  they  I 
otherwise  would  be.  And  secondly, 
when  filled  with  clay,  as  they  often  are, 
they  perform  another  still  more  import- 
ant office,  by  dividing  a  coal-field  into  a 
number  of  insulated  sheets  of  rock,  by 
dams  impervious  to  wat«r,  and  thus  pre- 
Tenting  its  access  in  quantitiea  which  would  be  beyond  the  coutrol 
of  the  most  powerful  machinery;  and  this  would  be  the  eaae  bad 
the  beds  of  coal,  and  of  grit  and  shale  interatratified  with  them, 
remaine<l  continuously  united. 

The  displacement  of  the  beds  on  either  side  of  a  fault,  docs  not, 
in  fieneral,  amount  to  many  feet;  but  it  is  sometimes  on  so  large  % 
acale  as  to  occasion  inequalities  on  the  surface,  which  rank  aa  moun- 
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taing.  The  Penine  chain,  in  the  north  of  Enc^land,  is  caused  bj  an 
enormous  fault  running  north  and  south,  which  has  thrown  down 
the  strata  on  its  western  side  more  than  a  thousand  yards.  Surface 
inequalities  like  this,  however,  are  not  always  produced  by  faults, 
for  in  the  Newcastle  and  other  coal-fields,  where  the  amount  of  dis- 
placement is  accurately  ascertained  by  numerous  mining  operations, 
and  frequently  amounts  to  500,  and  even  800  feet,  the  uplifted  por- 
tions (c  c,  fig.  53)  of  strata  which  would  have  formed  steep  escarp- 
ments have  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  planed  down,  as  it 
were,  to  the  general  level  d  d. 
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Faults  are  vertical,  as  in  figs.  51,  52,  or  they  deviate  from 
the  perpendicular,  as  in  fig.  53,  in  which  case  they  are  said  to  have 
an  underlay.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  depressed  strata  are 
found  on  the  side  to  which  the  fault  dips,  as  in  the  case  a,  fig.  53. 
The  opposite  case,  in  which  they  are  elevated  on  the  side  of  the 
underlay,  as  in  6,  is  very  rare. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Unitratified  rocks — •granite-^syenite^ffreenstone — hypersthene  rock^^ 
serpentine  and  diallage  rock — basaU — porphyry — volcanic 
rocks. — Stratified  rocks — origin  of  their  division  into  primary^ 
transition^  secondary^  and  tertiary, — Primary  or  non-fossilife* 
rous  strata — gneiss — mica  slate — chlorite  slate — talcose  slate^^ 
hornblende  slate — quartz  rock — argillaceous  schist — crystalline 
limestone  —  geographical  distribution  of  the  primary  strata — 
Wemerian  and  ffuttonian  controversy  reflecting  their  origin. — 
Fossiliferous  strata — William  Smith — strata  identified  by  their 
organic  remains — groups  of  organic  remains — the  English  order 
of  succession  applicable  to  the  rest  of  Europe. — The  great  divi- 
sions of  primary^  secondary^  and  tertiary  rocks^  are  found  in  all 
countries  yet  explored. 

UNSTRATIFIED  ROCKS. 

The  unstratified  rocks  are  Granite,  Syenite,  Greenstone,  Hypersthene 
rock,  Diallage  rock.  Serpentine,  Basalt,  Claystone  and  Claystone- 
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porphyry^  Clinkstone  and  Clinkstone-porphyry,  Compact  Felspar 
and  Felspar-porphyry,  Pitchstone  and  Pitchstone-porphyry, — and 
the  volcanio  rocks,  Trachytic,  Basaltic,  and  Graystone  Lavas,  Obsi- 
dian, and  Pumice. 

Granite. 

Granite  is  a  compound  crystalline  rock.  The  minerals  which 
enter  into  its  composition  are  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende, 
united  in  variable  proportions;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  they 
should  all  be  present.  The  rock  usually  denominated  granite  con- 
sists of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  with  occasionally  the  addition  of 
hornblende.  Sometimes  this  mineral  prevails  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mica,  and  the  granite  passes  into  a  rock  called  syenite.  By  the 
prevalence  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  it  passes,  in  a  similar  manner, 
into  greenstone.  If  mica  and  quartz  predominate,  it  passes  into 
mica  slate,  one  of  the  non-fossiliferous  stratified  rocks.  To  all  these 
compounds  of  two  or  more  of  the  four  minerals  we  have  enumerated, 
many  geologists,  following  the  nomenclature  of  Dr.  M'CuUoch,  have 
applied  the  name  of  granite ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  with  propriety 
with  respect  to  such  rocks,  unless  where  they  are  clearly  subordinate 
to  large  masses  of  well-defined  granite,  and  arise  from  accidental 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  prevailing  only  over 
very  limited  spaces.  Besides  the  four  minerals  above  enumerated, 
others  occasionally  enter  into  the  composition  of  granite.  These 
are,  chlorite,  talc,  actinolite,  steatite,  and  compact  felspar.  But 
granites  in  which  these  form  integrant  parts  of  the  mixture,  are 
comparatively  rare.  Granite  most  commonly  occurs  in  masses  con- 
tinuous over  a  great  space,  and  having  no  determinate  shape.  These 
are  frequently  traversed  by  joints  and  fissures,  which  sometimes 
divide  the  rock  into  tabular  masses,  having  the  false  appearance  of 
stratification,  sometimes  give  it  a  columnar  structure,  noticed  at 
fig.  41.  The  texture  is,  as  wc  have  before  observed,  confusedly 
cr}'stallized,  the  crystals  interfering  with  one  another'^s  forms,  and 
giving  the  rock  a  granular  appearance.  The  magnitude  of  the  parts 
is  various ;  sometimes  each  particular  mineral  exceeds  an  inch  in 
diameter,  in  other  cases  they  are  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  visible. 

Graphic  granite^  which  occurs  chiefly  in  veins,  consists  of  quartz 
and  felspar  alone,  crystallized  in  prisms,  the  cross  section  of  which 
gives  rise  to  an  appearance  somewhat  resembling  Hebrew  characters, 
whence  its  name. 

Granite  frequently  assumes  a  porphyritic  texture,  that  is  to  say, 
distinct  crystals  of  felspar  are  imbedded  in  a  granular  base,  of  which 
felspar  confusedly  crystallized  forms  oiio  of  the  ingredients.    Exam- 
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plH  of  porphyritic  granite  from  Cornwall  are  ytty  abundant  in  th« 
•bbn  with  which  the  footpaths  of  the  streets  of  London  are  paved. 

The  colour  of  a  rock  cooaiatiug  of  several  minerals  blended  in 
different  proportions,  and  varying  themselves  in  their  colour,  must 
of  course  be  very  variable.  The  mineral  which  generally  predoiiii- 
natea,  and  determines  the  colour  of  granite,  is  felspar,  which  is  most 
oomtnonly  dark  red  or  white;  but  it  occasionally  occurs  of  other 
hues,  as  ochre-yellow,  pale  and  dark  gray,  and,  rarely,  green. 
Quarts,  the  most  abundant  ingredient  next  to  felspar,  is  usually 
white  or  watery,  aometimes  gray,  or  nearly  black,  and  has  a  large 
afaare  in  regulating  the  colour  of  the  rock.  An  abundance  of  horn- 
blende, which  is  always  black  or  dark  green,  produces  a  rock  varying 
from  dark  gray  to  black.  The  same  ei&ct  is  produced  by  mica  when 
black;  but  as  it  is  also  white  and  brown,  it  occasions  corresponding 
differences  in  the  colour  of  the  compound.  .  It  is  almost  needless, 
therefore,  to  add,  respecting  the  colour  of  granite,  that  it  is  of  varioui 
hnea, — red,  white,  black,  and  gray, — the  most  common  being  white 
and  dark  red.  Granite  occurs  as  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  all 
the  other  known  rocks  rest,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  substances 
which  aSbrd  the  materials  of  the  trap  and  volcanic  rocks  ejected  to 
ths  surface  are  deeply  seated  below  the  granite. 

Granite  also  occurs  as  beds  of  irregular  shape,  interposed  among 
the  strata  of  gneiss,  and  the  other  older  stratilied  rocks.  It  is  like- 
wise met  with  in  contact  both  with  the  ancient  and  modem  strata 
in  uplifted  masses,  which  appear  to  have  been  consolidated  before 
their  elevation. 

Another  form  in  which  granite  occurs  is  as  veins  ramifying  into 
the  adjacent  rocks,  as  in  fig.  64,  which  represents  the  veins  shooting 
from  the  granite  through 
gneiss,  at  Cape  Wrath,  in 
Scotland ;  and  they  have 
been  observed  intersecting 
mica  schist,  claystone,  and 
limestone,  in  numerous 
other  localities.  Granite 
itself  is  frequently  tra- 
versed by  veins  of  granite 
of  a  different  colour  and 
mineral  composition;  and 
there  are  instances  near 
Heidelberg  in  which  three 
■eta  of  gntoite  veins,  of  three  di£forent  ages,  all  differing  in  colour, 
gnun,  and  peeoliaritiea  of  mineral  oomposition,  interseot  each  other. 
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Dikes  mftj  be  eonridered  veins  on  a  larger  scale,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  dikes  are  of  greater  width,  and  have  their  sides  parallel 
for  greater  distances ;  whereas  veins  branch  ont,  and  thin  away  into 
fine  threads.  Dike  is  the  provincial  name  in  the  north  of  England 
for  a  wall,  and  is  applied  to  large  veins  of  igneous  rocks,  which  tra* 
▼erse  other  rocks,  because,  being  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  mass, 
they  are  less  liable  to  decomposition,  and  project  in  relief,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  wall.  Granite  is  traversed  by  dikes  as  well  as 
veins ;  and  these  have  sometimes  broken  through  the  stratified  rocks 
of  different  ages,  and  have  covered  them  as  irregular  overlying 
masses.  The  most  recent  rock  found  in  Europe  into  which  granite 
has  been  observed  to  intrude,  is  a  rock  of  the  age  of  the  chalk,  in 
the  hill  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de  Fenouillet,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
described  by  M.  Dufrenoy.  Syenite,  a  rock  closely  allied  to  granite, 
has  been  found  overlying  the  chalk  at  Weinbohla,  near  Meissen,  by 
Professor  Weiss,  and  by  Mr.  Griffith,  at  West  Tor,  near  Fair  Head, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  Darwin,  the  granite  of  the  Cordilleras,  in 
South  America,  has  been  in  a  fluid  state  since  the  tertiary  era,  and 
has  altered  and  contorted  strata  of  that  age. 

The  origin^  of  granite  was  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  within 
the  last  half  century,  between  the  followers  of  Werner  and  of  Hut- 
ton,  the  former  maintaining  that  it  had  been  deposited  from  a  state 
of  aqueous  solution,  the  latter  that  it  had  crystallized  from  a  state 
of  fusion.  The  igneous  origin  of  granite  is  now  generally  admitted. 
The  following  are  the  proofs  of  this  origin.  It  graduates  in  mineral 
composition  through  syenite  and  greenstone  into  basalt,  and  other 
rocks  of  the  trap  family,  which  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  rocks  which  we  see  poured  forth  from  modern  volcanos ;  and 
the  effects  produced  by  granite  and  the  trap  rocks  on  the  sedimentary 
strata  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  produced,  under  similar  circumstances,  by  the  volcanic  rocks. 
Among  others,  they  convert  beds  of  coal  traversed  by  them  into 
coke  and  anthracite ;  and  in  the  same  manner  that  beds  of  lava  are 
traversed  by  dikes  and  veins  of  more  recent  lava,  so  is  granite  tra- 
versed by  dikes  and  veins  of  granite  more  recent  than  itself.  Addi- 
tional proofs  of  the  igneous  origin  of  some  of  those  trap  rocks  into 
which  granite  passes  by  insensible  gradation,  were  furnished  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  and  Sir  James  Hall.  The  former, 
on  fusing  basalt,  found,  that  if  suddenly  cooled,  it  formed  a  vitreous 
mass,  but  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  returned  to  its  original  stony 
character  and  prismatic  structure.  Sir  James  Hall  produced  arti- 
ficial crystalline  rocks  by  submitting  their  pounded  ingredients  to 
strong  heat  under  pressure. 
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Professor  Mitscberlich,  as  we  have  before  observed,  formed  arti- 
ficial crystals  of  augite,  which  is  closely  allied  to  hornblende,  one  of 
the  constituents  of  granite,  by  the  fusion  of  definite  proportions  of 
the  earths  which  enter  into  its  composition ;  and  though  all  efforts 
to  produce  artificial  crystals  of  felspar  have  hitherto  failed,  they 
have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  a  furnace  in  which  copper  slate  and 
copper  ore  had  been  smelted. 

Syenite. 

This  rock  consists  of  compact  or  crystallized  felspar,  united  with 
hornblende  and  quartz.  The  name  is  derived  from  Syene,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  it  abounds.     It  occurs  in  overlying  masses  and  dikes. 

Gbeenstone. 

The  components  of  greenstone  are  compact  or  crystallized  (some* 
times  vitreous)  felspar,  and  hornblende  or  augite,  the  texture  varying 
from  largely  granular  to  almost  earthy.  When  the  felspar  is  crys- 
tallized, it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  greenstone  from  syenite.  Most 
writers  make  the  difference  between  these  rocks  to  consist  in  colour, 
giving  the  name  of  syenite  to  those  compounds  which  are  red,  pale 
white,  and  yellow,  and  that  of  greenstone  to  those  which  are  gray 
or  greenish.  The  two  colours  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  same 
block  and  even  hand  specimen.  Ingenious  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  transition  from  greenstone  to  syenite  in  the  formation  of  a 
colossal  Egyptian  statue  in  the  British  Museum,  the  body  of  which 
is  greenstone,  and  the  head  (part  of  the  same  block)  is  composed  of 
red  felspar,  through  which  crystals  of  hornblende  are  dispersed. 

A  better  distinction  than  that  derived  from  the  colour  of  the 
felspar  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients ; 
those  in  which  the  felspar  prevails  being  classed  as  syenites,  and 
those  in  which  the  hornblende,  or  augite,  predominates,  as  green* 
stones.  The  compounds  of  common  felspar  and  augite  are  called 
augitic  greenstones. 

The  augite  rock  of  Dr.  M'CuUoch  consists  of  compact  felspar 
and  augite.  Greenstone  sometimes  contains  cavities  filled  with 
almond-shaped  nodules  of  agate,  calcedony,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
These  varieties  are  termed  amygdaloid.  Greenstone  occurs  in  dikes, 
and  in  interposed  and  overlying  masses,  and  has  frequently  a 
columnar  structure. 

Hypersthene  Rock. 

The  felspar  is  compact  or  crystallized,  generally  common,  but 
sometimes  vitreous,  of  a  white  or  red  colour.     It  occurs  sometimes 
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in  dikes,  but  more  commonly  in  uplifted  masses  associated  with 
granite. 

Serpentine  and  Diallage  Rock. 

Both  common  and  noble  serpentine  are  considered,  when  pure, 
as  simple  minerals,  and  in  that  state  form  considerable  masses,  but 
they  are  generally  more  or  less  mixed  with  diallage.  Diallage  rock 
consists  of  diallage  and  compact  felspar.  Both  these  rocks  occur 
blended  with  greenstone,  into  which  they  gradually  pass.  The 
Tarieties  of  serpentine  enumerated  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  are — 

1.  Common  Serpentine,  i.  With  an  earthy  and  uniform  frac- 
ture, ii.  With  a  splintering  fracture  passing  into  conchoidal. 
iii.  With  a  splintering  fracture  passing  into  granular.  iv.  With  a 
granular  fracture,  softer,  and  becoming  sectile,  the  potstone  of  some 
mineralogists.  v.  Passing  into  indurated  talc  a  variety  of  talcose 
schist,  the  potstone  of  others. 

2.  Noble  Serpentine,  with  a  foliated  and  splintering  fracture, 
conchoidal  or  splintering  conchoidal.  They  occur  in  dikes  and 
masses,  also  interposed  among  the  primary  strata,  resembling  the 
irregular  beds  of  limestone  occurring  in  similar  situations,  also  in 
overlying  masses.  Instances  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  in 
which  dikes  of  greenstone  passing  through  limestone  change  into 
serpentine  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  limestone. 

Basalt. 

This  is  a  terra  which  has  been  applied  in  a  very  vague  manner. 
Any  dark-coloured  rock  having  a  columnar  structure  was  for  a  long 
time  called  basalt;  thus  columnar  claystono,  clinkstone,  compact 
felspar,  and  greenstone,  were  all  confounded  under  this  name,  or  the 
still  more  indefinite  term,  trap.  The  latter  word  is  derived  from 
the  miners  of  Sweden,  in  the  language  of  which  country  trappa 
signifies  a  step  or  stair,  and  was  applied  to  these  rocks  on  account  of 
their  occurrence  in  large  tabular  masses,  rising  one  above  another 
like  a  flight  of  stairs.  The  columnar  structure  has  long  been  aban- 
doned as  a  distinctive  character  of  basalt,  and  the  term  is  now 
limited  to  a  dense  compact  mass  of  hornblende  or  augite,  in  which 
crystals  of  felspar  are  visible,  and  which  contains  titaniferous  iron. 
As  the  felspar  increases  in  quantity,  and  the  hornblende  or  augite 
becomes  coarser  grained,  it  passes  into  greenstone;  those  basalts 
which  are  composed  of  augite  and  felspar,  are  sometimes  called 
dolerites. 

The  aqueous  origin  of  basalt  was  as  fiercely  maintained  by  the 
Wemerians  as  that  of  granite.     It  was  in  fact  the  weakest  point  of 
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their  poaition  i  for  let  bassit  be  admitted  to  be  an  igneoui  rock,  aod 
it  waa  difficult,  if  oot  imposaible,  to  ascribe  an  aqueous  origin  to  tbe 
varieties  of  greciutODe  and  syenite  tfarougb  which  it  passes  by  inseu- 
iible  gradations  into  granite. 

Banlt  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  pyrogenoua  rock  by  all  geologists, 
«ven  by  those  who,  in  the  e*rly  phrt  of  their  career,  were  most  deeply 
imbued  with  the  Wemerian  doctrines.  It  is  scarcely  thirty  years 
aince  Tit.  Buckland  and  Mr,  Conybeare  went  to  the  county  of  An- 
trim to  collect  proofs  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  basalt,  and  they  cams 
back  proclaiming  it  to  be  an  igneous  rock.  They  saw  tbe  changes 
pndueed  by  it  on  the  sedimentary  rocks.  Tliey  saw  chalk  converted 
at  the  point  of  contact  into  crystalline  limestone,  in  the  same  man- 
aw  tiiat  in  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  powdered  oystw- 


■h^a  were  converted  into  marble  by  boat  under  pressure;  they  saw 
ood  converted  by  it  into  coke  and  cinders,  and  they  were  convineftd. 
og  The  igneous  origin  of  ba- 

B^t  waa  never  queetittned 
by  those  geologiata  who 
had  opportunities  of  study- 
ing nature  in  countries 
which  are  the  seats  <^  ac- 
tive volcanos.  The  varie- 
ties of  lava  termed  aagitio 
are  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
'^\\ij  to  be  distinguished  from 
'  augitic  basalt. 

Basalt  occurs  both  in 
horizontiJ  tabular  massea 
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•nd  in  dik«s,  and  both  in  dikes  and  maesea  exhibits  tlie  columnar, 
globular,  veaicular,  and  amyf^aloidal  etructure.  Wbea  basaltio 
eolaniDB  occur  in  tabular  niasaes,  tboy  are  usually  vertical,  as  in 
fig.  55.  In  dikes  they  are  tnialler,  and  arranged  horizontally,  as  in 
fig.  56,  and  are  generally  termed  prisms.  The  globular  structure  ia 
often  visible  in  the  decomposition  of  basaltic  and  volcanic  rocks,  aud 
in  a  stdid  rook,  called  the  orbicular  granite  of  Corsica,  iu  which  balls 
or  apheroids  are  disseminated  through  the  rock,  and  consist  of  con- 
centric alternating  layers  of  liornblenile  and  compact  felspar. 

From  some  experiments  of  Mr.  G.  Watt,  it  appears  that  the 
eolamnar  structure  of  basalt  arises  from  the  pressure  of  numerous 
•pberoids  o»  each  other  during  the  iirocess  of  cooling.  He  fused 
■even  hundred  weight  of  fine-grained  amorphous  basalt,  maintaining 
the  fire  for  six  hours,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  so  slowly  that  eight 
days  elapsed  before  it  was  removed  from  the  furnace.  The  mass  was 
then  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  eighteen 
inches  thick  at  one  end,  and  four  at  the  other ;  an  irregularity  of 
form  highly  favourable  to  the  exhibition  of  tho  different  kinds  of 
structure  arising  from  different  rates  of  cooliug.  Where  the  iiiaea 
was  tliiu  it  was  vitreous;  where,  owing  to  the  thickness,  the 
cooling  had  been  more  gradual,  it  was  stony,  and  there  were  parts 
exhibiting  a  transition  from  one  state  to  tho  other.  Numerous 
spheroids,  sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter,  had  been  formed, 
radiated  with  distinct  fibres,  and  constituting 
conreiitrio  coats,  where  circumstances  had  fa- 
Toured  such  an  arrangement.  In  other  parts, 
where  the  temperature  had  been  sufficiently  kejit 
up,  the  centres  of  the  spheroids  bec.ime  compact 
before  they  attained  the  diameter  of  half  nu  inch. 
When  two  of  these  spheroids  came  in  contact, 
diey  did  not  penetrate  each  other,  but  were  niu 
(fig.  57),  and  separated  by  a  well-defined  plane  invested  with  a 
rusty  coating.     ^Vhero  several  met  they  fonned  prisms. 

Some  basalts  are  vesicular,  and  contain  small  hollows  caused  by 
bubbles  of  gas  or  vapour,  while  the  rock  was  iu  a  fused  state.  These 
cavities  have  often  been  filled  by  infiltration  with  nodules  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  agates,  zeolite,  and  other  minerals.  As  these 
nodules  have,  in  general,  nn  elongated  shape,  resembling  an  almond, 
mch  basalts  have  received  tho  name  of  amygdaloidal.  Unsalt  pos- 
Bessea  this  vesicular  aud  amygdaloidal  structure,  as  well  as  the 
columnar,  in  common  with  lava.  When,  as  is  frequently  the  cnso, 
several  alternations  are  observed  in  the  same  tabular  mass  of  basalt, 
these  appearances  ^vould  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  produced 
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by  one,  but  by  soveral  ejections  of  fused  matter,  which  assumed 
different  characters,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  they  burst  forth.  Basaltic  rocks  are  of  very  general  distri- 
bution, being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  active  or  extinct 
volcanos,  as  well  as  in  situations  where  it  would  appear  that  there 
had  been  no  volcanic  cone  or  crater,  but  that  the  melted  matter  had 
forced  its  way  through  fissures  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and 
had  thus  flowed  over  other  rocks.  The  largest  known  area  occupied 
by  basalt,  is  in  the  Deccan,  as  described  by  Colonel  Sykes,  where  it 
covers  many  thousand  square  miles  of  surface.  The  chief  British 
localities  for  basalt,  are  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  it  occupies  a 
large  portion  of  the  county  of  Antrim ;  in  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh, 
and  in  some  of  the  Hebrides ;  in  England,  near  Teesdale,  in  York- 
shire, in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  in  the 
Clce  Hills  in  Shropshire.  The  great  Cleveland  dike,  which  ranges 
through  parts  of  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham,  may  be  traced 
for  nearly  seventy  miles.  The  finest  instances  of  the  colunmar 
structure  in  basalt,  occur  in  FingaFs  Cave,  in  Staffa,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  at  the  Giant'^s  Causeway,  and  at  Fair  Head,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim. 

Porphyry. 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  Oreek  word,  signifying  purple, — ^the 
porphyry  used  by  the  ancients  for  ornamental  purposes  being  of  that 
colour.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  any  rock  having  a  compact 
base,  in  which  distinct  crystals  are  imbedded.  The  base  is  generally 
compact  felspar,  or  its  allied  rocks,  clinkstone  and  claystone.  The 
imbedded  crystals  are  either  quartz  or  felspar,  most  commonly  the 
latter,  and  these  felspathic  crystals  are  sometimes  common,  some- 
times vitreous  felspar.  Porphyry  has  become  so  vague  a  term,  as 
to  convey  no  idea  of  the  composition  of  a  rock  to  which  it  is  applied, 
unless  associated  with  the  name  of  the  base.  Thus  we  have  clay- 
stone  porphyry,  clinkstone  porphyry,  felspar  porphyry,  and  pitch- 
stone  porphyry.  Each  of  these  bases  occur  under  various  modifi- 
cations of  colour ;  and  the  diversity  of  aspects  thereby  occasioned, 
is  still  further  increased  by  the  various  colours  of  tlie  imbedded 
crystals,  their  different  sizes  and  modes  of  aggregation,  among  which 
the  crossing  of  the  crystals  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  These 
porphyries  pass  into  simple  rocks,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
number  of  their  imbedded  crystals ;  and  since  both  the  simple  and 
compound  rocks  are  frequently  found  in  the  same  mass,  hand  speci- 
mens do  not  always  represent  the  nature  of  the  rock.  The  bases  of 
these  varieties  of  porphyry  have  been  described  under  the  simple 
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minerals  bearing  the  name  of  clajstone,  compact  felspar,  and  clink- 
atone,  in  the  last  chapter. 

Felspar  porphyry  is  by  far  the  most  common ;  it  occurs  both  in 
overlying  and  interposed  masses,  sometimes  having  a  columnar 
structure,  and  also  in  dikes  traversing  the  strata.  The  British 
localities  are  North  Wales,  Glencoe,  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Cruachan,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Island  of  Arran,  Cum- 
berland, Cornwall,  and  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

Pitchstone  is  a  glassy  felspathic  rock  having  a  great  resemblance 
to  pitch ;  it  occurs  in  interposed  beds  and  dikes  traversing  granite, 
secondary  sandstone,  and  traps.  It  has  sometimes  a  prismatic 
stmcture,  sometimes  occurs  in  curved  lamellar  concretions.  Its 
ttmcture  is  frequently  porphyritio.  The  imbedded  cr^'stals  are 
sometimes  rounded,  and  converted  into  a  gray  or  white  enamel  on 
the  exterior,  the  smaller  crystals  being  replaced  by  spheroidal  grains, 
consisting  entirely  of  the  same  enamel.  This  variety  passes  into 
pearlstone.  Pitchstone  likewise  graduates  into  calcedony  and  chert, 
and  into  obsidian,  a  decided  volcanic  product.  Dr.  M^CuUoch  has 
observed  a  transition  from  basalt  into  pitchstone,  on  the  outside  of 
dikes  of  basalt,  and  also  when  they  ramify  into  slender  threads ;  and 
similar  transitions  from  lava  to  pitchstone  in  the  walls  of  dikes  of 
lava  on  Somma,  have  been  noticed  by  M.  Necker  and  Mr.  Lyell ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  more  rapid 
cooling  which  would  take  place  in  such  situations,  than  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass,  and  which  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Watt,  before 
alluded  to,  showed  to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  vitreous 
state.  The  British  localities  for  pitchstone,  are  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
and  the  Scuir  of  Egg. 

Volcanic  Rocks. 

We  have  already,  under  the  head  of  basalt,  alluded  to  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  trap  rocks  and  the  products  of  active 
Tolcanos,  as  consisting  in  a  greater  degree  of  compactness  in  the 
traps,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  augite  instead  of  honiblcnde  in  the 
lavas.  The  variety  of  simple  minerals  contained  in  lavas  is  very 
great.  The  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  alone  has  furnished  upwards  of  a 
hundred ;  two  only,  however,  are  in  general  present  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  be  deemed  constituents  of  the  rock, — felspar  and 
angite.  Hence  the  usual  division  of  lavas  into  trachytic  and  augitic 
or  basaltic.  Trachyte  is  composed  chiefly  of  glassy  felspar,  with 
crystals  of  the  same  mineral.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  peculiar 
rouph  feel  (Tpa')(ysi),  Quartz  and  mica,  so  common  in  the  older 
igneous  rocks,  are  comparatively  rare  in  lava.  Mr.  Scrope  has 
added  a  third  division,  to  which,  from  its  colour,  he  has  given  the 
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name  of  grajstone,  inteiiuediaie  iu  character  between  the  traohytic 
and  augitic  lavas;  but  volcanic  products  are  of  such  a  compound 
nature,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  them  names.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Scrope's  arrangement : — 

Thachytic  Lavas. 

Simple  Trachyte,  Compact  felspar,  with  crystals  of  vitreous 
felspar. 

Compound  Trachyte^  with  mica,  hornblende,  or  augite,  and  grains 
of  titaniferousiron. 

Quartzi/erous  Trachyte^  with  crystals  of  quartz. 

Siliceous  Trachyte.  AVhen  siliceous  earth  appears  to  enter 
largely  into  its  composition. 

Gratstonb  Lavas. 

Common  GrayHone.     Felspar,  augite,  hornblende,  and  iron. 
Leueitic  Graystone.     Leucite  supplies  the  place  of  felspar. 
Melilitic  Graystone.     Melilite  replaces  the  felspar. 

Augitic,  or  Basaltic  Lavas. 

Common  Basalt*    Composed  of  felspar,  augite,  and  iron. 
Leueitic  Basalt.     Leucite  replaces  the  felspar. 
Olivine  Basalt.    Olivine  replaces  the  felspar. 
ffaUyine  Basalt.    Haiiyine  replaces  the  felspar. 
Ferruginous  Basalt.     Iron  is  the  predominant  ingredient. 
Augitic  Basalt.     The  rock  almost  wholly  composed  of  augite. 

Many  subaerial  volcanos  have  ejected  trachyte  and  basaltic  lava, 
but  most  of  the  basaltic  rocks  have  been  formed  under  the  pressure 
of  the  sea,  or  of  other  strata,  and  have  been  subsequently  elevated  to 
the  surface.  This  is  the  reason  of  their  being  more  compact  than 
subaerial  lavas. 

The  following  may  also  be  mentioned  as  volcanic  products: — 
Obsidian,  a  vitreous  lava,  being  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  rapid  cooling, 
having  a  black  colour  in  mass,  but  translucent  in  thin  fragments. 

In  defending  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  dig 
Wemerians  were  driven  to  deny,  that  this  rock  had  ever  been  in  a 
state  of  fusion ;  which  was  as  rational  as  it  would  have  been  to  have 
contended  that  bottle-glass  had  been  formed  as  a  chemical  depomt 
from  a  state  of  aqueous  solution. 

Pumice  is  a  light  spongy  lava,  of  a  white  colour,  produced,  most 
probably,  by  the  access  of  gases  or  steam,  to  lava,  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  froth  of  lava.  Transitions  are  observable 
in  the  same  mass,  from  obsidian  into  pumice. 

Volcanos  also  eject  from  their  craters,  besides  cnrreots  of  lava, 
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▼Bst  quantititi  of  duit,  ashes,  and  stones,  which  being  blown  verti- 
cally into  the  air  by  tho  explosive  force  of  gases  and  vapours,  and 
falling  round  the  sides  of  the  vent,  produce  conical  hills  of  a  loose 
material.  Similar  materials,  swept  down  by  the  torrents  caused  by 
heavy  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows,  w^hich  frequently  accom- 
pany these  eruptions,  give  rise  to  streams  of  volcanic  mud,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  aqueous  lavas,  which,  as  they  consolidate,  form  rocks 
of  an  earthy  appearance,  known  by  the  name  of  volcanic  tuff  or 
tufa.  Similar  tuffs  are  produced  when  these  light  ashes  and  scorice 
fall  into  lakes  and  hollows.  Volcanic  ffrits,  or  sandstones,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  angularity  of  the  particles  from  sandstones  com- 
posed of  abraded  materials.  When  the  fragments  are  coarse,  they 
are  called  breccias;  when  the  fragments  have  been  rounded  by  watery 
agitation,  they  are  tu/aceous  conglomerates.  These  tufaceous  rocks 
often  inclose  shells,  and  are  sufficiently  consolidated  to  receive 
a  fine  polish.  The  term  peperino  is  restricted  by  the  Italians  to 
basaltic  tuffs.  The  same  kind  of  ejections  of  fragmentary  matter 
must  take  place  from  the  craters  of  submarine  volcanos,  though  the 
conditions  under  which  they  occur,  do  not  permit  us  to  observe  them. 
The  Island  of  Sciacca,  or  Graham's  Island,  which  recently  arose, 
and  disappeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  consisted  principally  of  loose 
Hcorioe,  which  being  dispersed  by  the  waves,  and  agitated  in  tho  sea, 
would  be  spread  over  its  bed,  and  form  volcanic  tuff,  or  sandstone, 
containing,  most  probably,  organic  remains. 

In  taking  a  general  review  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  we  cannot 
fail  to  remark  such  a  striking  similarity  among  them,  in  composition, 
structure,  and  mode  of  association  with  other  rocks,  as  to  induce  us 
to  regard  them  as  members  of  one  family;  as  parts  of  a  great  mas? 
of  melted  matter  poured  out,  at  different  times,  from  the  interior  of 
tho  earth,  and  differently  modified,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  ejections  took  place.  Hornblende,  or  augite,  and 
felspar,  either  compact,  crystallized,  common,  or  vitreous,  enter  into 
the  composition  of  them  all.  They  possess  a  crystalline  texture, 
and  affect,  for  the  most  part,  a  columnar  structure.  They  all  occur 
as  intrusive  beds,  veins,  or  dikes,  or  as  overlying  masses,  the  con- 
nexion of  which  with  a  dike  may  often  be  clearly  traced.  We  know 
that  the  different  members  of  the  group  pass  into  each  other,  by 
insensible  gradations;  so  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  same  dike,  or  mass,  and  that  they  graduate,  in  like  manner, 
into  undoubted  volcanic  products.  We  also  know,  by  experiment, 
that  when  melted,  the  resumption  of  the  stony  character  takes 
place,  under  circumstances  favouralde  to  gradual  refrigeration,  and 
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that  some  of  their  constituent  minerals  have  been  formed  artificially, 
in  the  crucible  of  the  chemist. 

If  we  examine  the  difference  between  the  various  members  of 
the  group,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  taking  the  granitic  rocks  as  a 
whole,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  quartz,  in  crystals 
or  concretions,  and  by  the  abundance  of  mica;  and  that  in  the 
trappean  or  basaltic  rocks,  mica  diminishes  in  quantity,  while  horn- 
blende considerably  increases,  and  augite  and  vitreous  felspar  prevail 
in  the  modern  lavas.  The  greater  prevalence  of  the  basaltic  rocks 
over  the  granitic,  among  the  more  modern  formations,  is  also  to  be 
noticed.  The  difference  between  lava  and  basalt  is  such  as  might 
be  expected  between  subaerial  and  submarine  ejectments.  What 
the  peculiar  modifying  circumstances  were  which  caused  the  forma- 
tion of  the  granitic  rocks  so  extensively  during  the  earlier  epochs 
of  the  world,  we  know  not;  extreme  slowness  of  cooling,  and  very 
great  pressure,  not  only  from  a  deep  ocean,  but  from  superincum- 
bent strata,  may  have  been  among  these  causes  ;  but,  whatever  they 
were,  it  would  seem,  from  the  rocks  of  different  ages  which  have 
been  penetrated  by  the  granite,  that  those  circumstances  have 
recurred  at  intervals,  though  far  more  rarely,  during  the  more 
modern  epochs,  when  those  conditions  prevailed  which  were  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  the  basaltic  rocks. 

In  the  Wernerian  system,  granite  and  the  other  unstratified 
rocks  were  treated  as  aqueous  productions ;  volcanos,  which  in 
modern  times  add  so  largely  to  the  rocky  mass  of  the  earth^s 
surface,  were  considered  phenomena  of  recent  date,  quite  unknown 
in  the  primaeval  ages  of  the  world.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that 
Werner,  who,  in  1775,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  in 
the  Mining  School  of  Freyberg,  in  Saxony,  had  studied  geology,  or, 
as  he  called  it,  geognosy,  in  a  country  far  removed  from  any  active 
volcano,  and  he  had  not  extended  his  observations  beyond  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.  He  had  great  merit  in  directing  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  natural  position  of  minerals  in  certain 
rocks,  and  to  the  constant  relations  of  superposition  that  prevail 
among  them;  and  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of 
geology  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence  and  his  manners,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  excited  in  his  hearers ;  but  his  system  con-^ 
tained  this  radical  defect,  that  his  generalizations  were  founded  on 
too  limited  an  induction. 

Urbem  quam  dicant  Romam  Melibcee  putavi 
Stultus  ego  huic  nostrse  similem, 

is  a  confession  which  niight  often  be  made  by  philosophers  as  well 
as  peasants,  if  they  had  equal  shrewdness  with  Tityrus  in  discerning 
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their  errors,  and  equal  candour  in  acknowledging  them;  and  by 
Done  could  it  have  been  uttered  with  more  propriety  than  by 
Werner.  He  had  framed  a  theory  of  the  earth,  which  was  made  to 
acGommodate  itself,  in  its  minutest  details,  to  the  phenomena  observ- 
able in  his  own  valley,  and  to  no  others ;  and  such  was  the  vene- 
rmtion  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  followers,  that  to  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  one  of  his  universal  formations,  even  the  most  problem- 
atical, was  looked  upon  as  a  pestilent  philosophical  heresy ;  and 
there  were  many  of  his  disciples  who  spent  their  lives  in  interrogat- 
ing nature  only  to  misinterpret  her  language,  and  to  torture  it  into 
accordance  with  the  dogmas  of  their  oracle,  and  with  the  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  his  ^^  geognosy."^ 

STRATIFIED  HOCKS, 

Ori^n  o/the  divisions  Primary^  Transition,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  stratified  rocks. 
These  form  a  series,  the  total  depth  of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
nine  miles.  About  one-fourth  of  this  may  be  assigned  to  the  lower 
part  of  it,  which  is  destitute  of  organic  remains;  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, which,  taken  as  a  mass,  are  the  lowest,  being  intimately  con- 
nected in  composition  with  some  of  the  uustratified  rocks  to  which, 
on  the  evidence  already  adduced,  an  .igneous  origin  has  been  attri- 
buted. To  the  non-fossiliferous  strata,  no  classification  can  be 
applied  that  is  not  based  on  their  mineral  characters.  The  remainder 
of  the  stratified  scries  can  only  be  regarded  mineralogically  as  a 
succession  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  alternating  in  no 
fixed  order,  as  far  as  regards  their  mineral  composition,  and  chang- 
ing that  composition  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  but  capable  of 
being  divided  into  groups,  characterized  over  very  extensive  areas 
by  peculiar  assemblages  of  organic  remains.  The  classification  of 
them  must,  therefore,  be  founded  on  their  zoological  characters. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  methodical  arrangement  of  rocks  was 
made  by  Lehman,  in  1759,  who  divided  them  into  primitive  and 
secondary.  The  primitive  were  those  which  contained  no  organic 
remains,  or  fragments  of  other  rocks,  and  which  he  supposed  were 
formed  with  the  world,  and  before  the  creation  of  animals.  The 
secondary  were  the  fossiliferous  strata,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
resulted  from  the  partial  destruction  of  the  primitive  rocks  by  a 
general  revolution.  Out  of  these,  Werner  formed  a  third  class, 
which  he  named  transition,  from  having  observed  that  between  the 
l)rimary  rocks  and  those  in  which  the  characters  of  the  secondary 
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class  were  most  strikingly  developed,  there  existed  an  intermediate 
group,  containing  few  organic  remains,  and  approaching  the  crystal- 
line character  of  the  primary  rather  than  the  fragmentary  character 
of  the  secondary  rocks. 

To  the  remainder  of  the  secondary  strata,  out  of  which  this  class 
was  taken,  he  gave  the  name  of  Floetz^  or  horizontal,  from  an 
erroneous  belief,  founded  on  the  observation  of  a  limited  district, 
that  rocks  of  this  class  were  stratified  only  in  horizontal  planes, 
which  is  true  only  of  low-lying  regions;  for  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  the  horizontal  rocks  of  Werner  are  found 
as  hiorhly  inclined  as  any  of  the  primitive.  His  floetz  rocks  termi- 
nated in  the  ascending  order  with  the  chalk,  and  as  the  investigations 
of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  brought  to  light  some  strata  above  the 
chalk,  important  on  account  of  their  zoological  relations,  which 
were  so  different  from  those  of  the  secondary  class,  the  followers  of 
Werner  were  compelled  to  subdivide  their  floetz  rocks  into  older 
and  newer  floetz,  comprising  under  the  latter  name  those  formations 
which,  by  other  writers,  were  called  Tertiary. 

Mr.  Conybeare  proposed,  in  the  year  1822,  an  entirely  new 
nomenclature  for  these  general  divisions,  without  reference  to  hypo- 
thesis, and  founded  entirely  on  their  undoubted  relative  position. 
Taking  the  carboniferous  series, — a  group  well  defined  by  mineral 
characters,  all  over  Europe  at  least, — as  his  point  of  departure,  and 
including  in  it  the  mountain  limestone,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  carboniferous,  he  called  this  group  the  medial  order,  from  its 
position  near  the  middle  of  the  scries.  The  transition  and  primitive 
rocks  of  Werner  he  called  the  inferior  order.  The  tiipermedial 
order  extended  from  the  coal  measures  to  the  chalk,  which  it 
included ;  and  under  the  name  of  the  superior  order^  he  classed  all 
the  regular  tertiary  strata  then  known. 

There,  is,  however,  so  much  inconvenience  in  changing  esta- 
blished scientific  names,  and  the  disadvantages  so  nearly  counter- 
balance the  advantages,  unless  the  change  be  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  cultivators  of  science  in  all  countries,  that  there  is 
always  a  repugnance  to  innovation  in  matters  of  this  kind;  and  in 
other  sciences,  besides  geology,  objectionable  names  are  retained  in 
current  use  in  preference  to  others  that  would  be  more  appropriate. 
The  system  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  therefore,  never  established  itself  as 
a  part  of  geological  nomenclature.  The  only  change  he  succeeded 
in  introducing  was  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  carboniferons 
limestone  for  that  of  mountain^  or  transition^  or  encrinitic  limestoiiey 
which  it  had  previously  borne. 

No  better  success  attended  an  attempt  made  about  the  year 
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1830  by  Mr.  De  la  Beehe,  to  abolish  the  terms  Primary,  Transition, 
Secondary,  and  Tertiary,  and  to  divide  the  rocks  constituting  the 
eartb'*s  crust  into  the  two  natural  sections  of  Stratified  and  Unstra- 
TiFiED,  subdividing  the  fossiliferous  scries  into  the  nine  following 
groups,  in  the  descending  order:  1  The  Modern  or  Formations 
note  in  Progress.  2  The  Erratic  Block  Groifj)^  a  provisional  group, 
containing  transported  boulders  and  blocks,  .and  gravels  on  hills  and 
plains,  apparently  produced  by  greater  forces  than  those  now  in 
action.  3  The  Supraci'ctaceous  Group,  the  tertiary  strata  of  other 
authors.  4  The  Cretaceous  Group.  5  The  Oolitic  Group.  6  The 
Ifew  Bed  Sandstone  Group.  7  The  Carboniferous  Group.  8  The 
Granvcacke  Group^  or  ui)per  part  of  the  transition  class  of  Werner, 
since  named  by  Mr.  Murchisou  the  Silurian  System.  9  The 
Lowest  Fossiliftrous  Group),  answering  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
transition  class,  since  named  bv  IVofessor  Sodjrwick  the  Camhnan 
System, 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  Werner,  however,  with 
Bome  modifications,  continued  in  use,  partly  on  account  of  their  conve- 
nience, and  from  that  repugnance  to  change  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded ;  and  partly  from  a  feeling  that  we  were  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  data  to  be  able  to  frame  a  svstematic  nomenclature 
of  the  stratified  rocks.  Since,  then,  any  new  classification  could  bo 
considered  only  as  provisional,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  which  of  two  imperfect  systems  was  adopted.  Geolo- 
gists, therefore,  continued  to  speak  of  primary,  transition,  and 
secondary  rocks,  merely  as  a  convenient  mode  of  designating  certain 
groups  of  strata,  without  supposing  that  these  divisions  had  any 
foundation  in  nature,  and  without  reference  to  the  sense  in  which 
those  names  were  originally  imposed. 

It  had,  however,  long  been  evident  that  the  name  of  Transition 
must  be  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  indefinite  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  applied,  some  geologists  limiting  it  to  those  older  rocks 
which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  earliest  traces  of  organic 
remains,  others  including  in  it  the  whole  of  the  carboniferous  series. 
Tlie  term  Fcssiliferons  grauwacke,  which  it  was  proposed  to  substi- 
tute for  it,  was  deemed  by  some  geologists,  liable  to  equal  objections, 
because,  having  been  originally  a]»j>lied  to  a  rock  of  a  certain  mineral 
character,  it  nmst,  if  used  in  the  proposed  new  sense,  have  compre- 
hended a  variety  of  rocks  of  very  difteront  composition,  an  atnbiguity 
of  expression  which  they  considered  likely  to  lead  to  much  confusion. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Murchison  among  the  rocks  of  the  Welsh 
border,  and  of  Professor  Sedgwick  among  the  slate  rocks  of  AVales 
aud  Cumberland,  not  only  placed  in  a  still  stronger  light  the  neces- 
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Bity  of  gome  new  and  precise  mode  of  desiornating  the  rocks  below 
the  old  red  sandstone,  but  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  dividing 
them  into  several  important  groups,  and  thus  reducing  into  some- 
tliing  like  order,  a  great  assemblage  of  beds,  which,  occurring  abun- 
dantly in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  Prussin,  Sweden, 
and  North  America,  were,  till  recently,  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity  and  confusion. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  below  the  old  red  sandstone, 
Mr.  Murchison  has  separated  a  system  of  rocks,  which,  in  the  coun- 
ties bordering  on  Wales,  is  so  largely  developed  as  to  comprise 
a  total  thickness  of  7oOO  feet,  divisible  into  formations  by  separate 
and  peculiar  groups  of  organic  remains.  To  this  system  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  Silurian,  from  the  Silures,  one  of  the  principal  tribes  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  who  inhabited  the  district  in  which  this  system  of 
rocks  was  first  observed  and  is  most  extensively  developed.  These 
rocks  he  has  further  subdivided  into  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian, 
each  subdivision  comprehending  two  formations.  These  rest,  in 
some  cases  conformably,  in  others  unconformably,  on  another  great 
system,  in  which  traces  of  organic  remains  occur,  and  which  are  dis- 
tinguished in  Wales  and  Cumberland  by  a  sub-crystalline  and  con- 
cretionary structure,  and  by  having  a  slaty  cleavage,  that  is,  being 
capable  of  indefinite  subdivision  in  planes  transverse  to  those  of  the 
stratification.  This  system.  Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  researches 
are  as  yet  only  partially  published,  has  named  the  Cambrian^  from 
the  country  in  which  it  occurs  extensively  developed,  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  and  conterminous  with  tbe  Silurian,  which  it  succeeds  in  the 
descending  order ;  and  he  has  subdivided  it  into  the  upper  and  lower 
Cambrian. 

Abandoning,  then,  the  terms  Transition  and  Grauwacke  series, 
we  shall  divide  the  stratified  rocks  into  primary,  lower  secondary, 
upper  secondary,  tertiary,  and  modern.  The  primary  will  be  limited 
to  the  non-fossiliferous  strata.  The  lower  secondary  will  commence 
with  the  oldest  formation  in  which  organic  remains  are  found,  that 
is,  at  present,  the  lower  Cambrian  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  will 
include,  in  the  ascending  order,  the  carboniferous  system.  The 
upper  secondary  will  commence  with  the  new  red  sandstone,  salife- 
rous.  or  poikilitic  system,  and  will  terminate  with  the  chalk.  The 
tertiary  will  comprise  all  those  regular  deposits  above  the  chalk  in 
which  existing  species  begin  to  appear,  mixed  with  others  that  are 
extinct,  and  which  Mr.  Lyell  has  divided,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  shells  of  existing  species  contained  in  them,  into  the  eocene, 
niiocene,  and  older  and  newer  pliocene  strata.  The  term  Modern 
will  be  confined  to  those  formations  which  contain  human  remains, 
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or  tlicMTC  of  exigting  species  of  animals  unmixed  with  others  that  are 
extinct. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  loose  coverinpr  of  the  earth, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which  Mr.  Do  la  Beche  refers 
to  an  erratic  block  period,  the  marine  remains  found  in  it,  within 
the  British  Islands  at  various  heights,  and  in  numerous  localities, 
hare  hitherto  all  been  of  existing  species,  and  on  that  evidence  it 
sliould  be  classed  with  the  modern  formations.  Most  of  the  remains 
of  mammalia  contained  in  it  belong  to  extinct  species,  or  to  species 
no  longer  inhabiting  Europe.  But  while  we  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  period  intermediate  between  the  close  of  the  tertiary  era  and  the 
Commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things,  characterized  by  the 
pas.«age  of  a  large  body  or  bodies  of  water  from  north  to  south  over  a 
p^at  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  there  are  others  who  consider 
thcso  phenomena  as  the  effects  of  causes  now  in  action,  and  acting 
with  the  same  intensity  as  at  present.  According  to  them,  this 
transport  took  j)lace  before  a  largo  portion  of  England  had  emerged 
from  the  sea,  and  the  blocks  were  floated  upon  ice.  Our  reasons 
for  dissenting  from  this  hypothesis  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

PniMARYy  OR  NON-FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATIFIED  ROCKS. 

The  primary  strata  are  gneiss,  mica  schist,  hornblende  schist, 
chlorite  schist,  talcoso  schist,  quartz  rock,  primary  limestone,  and 
argillaceous  schist. 

Gneiss. 

Gnfiss  may  be  called  slaty  granite.  It  is  composed  of  the  same 
ingredients  as  that  rock,  viz.,  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende, 
united  in  various  proportions,  with  the  occasional  absence  of  one  Or 
other  of  them,  and  the  jirescncc  of  a  few  other  minerals.  The  dis- 
tinctive character  of  gneiss  consists  in  some  of  its  component  mine- 
rals, generally  the  mica  and  hornblende,  being  arranged  in  layers 
parallel  to  the  stratification,  so  as  to  impart  to  the  rock  a  foliated 
or  laminated  appearance,  or  to  give  it  a  schistose  character,  some- 
times so  perfect  as  to  admit  of  its  being  cleaved  for  cconotnical  pur- 
poses. This  character  becomes  less  perfect  when  the  gneiss  is  in 
contact  with  granite,  or  traversed  by  veins  of  it,  and,  .it  the  point  of 
contact,  disappears  entirely,  so  that  the  two  rocks  cannot,  at  their 
junction,  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  Fine-graincvl  gneiss 
passes  by  the  disappearance  of  felspar  into  nn'ca  schist ;  by  the  pre- 
valence of  quartz  into  quartz  rock,  and  of  hornblende  into  horn- 
blende schist.     The  stratification  of  gneiss  is  irregular  and  contorted, 
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the  dimensions  of  the  strata  variable.  Where  the  rock  occurs  in 
large  masses,  they  are  thick ;  when  they  alternate  frequently  with 
others,  they  are  thin.  When  they  are  not  separated  by  such  alter- 
nations, the  distinction  between  the  several  beds  is  marked  by  a 
change  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  Gneiss  is.  in  many 
countries,  the  most  abundant  of  the  primary  strata,  occurring  in 
large  masses,  which  occupy  extensive  districts,  and  form  lofty  moun- 
tains, without  any  other  alternating  rock.  In  such  cases  it  reposes 
upon  granite,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  other  primary  strata,  but  in 
some  instances  succeeds  one  or  other  of  these,  the  series  alternating 
in  large  masses. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  a  large  series  of  strata,  con- 
sisting principally  of  gneiss,  contain  alternating  strata  of  other  rocks 
in  inferior  proportions.  The  most  common  of  these  is  hornblende 
schist ;  mica  schist  and  quartz  rock  are  next  in  abundance ;  argilla- 
ceous schist  is  more  rare.  Strata  of  gneiss  are  often  invaded  by 
veins  of  granite,  which  are  not  always  transverse  to  the  stratifi- 
cation, but  sometimes  run  parallel  with  it,  assuming  for  short 
spaces  the  stratified  appearance  of  gneiss,  and  when  of  large  dimen- 
sions, are  liable,  without  very  careful  observation,  to  be  mistaken  for 
stratified  granite. 

The  British  localities  for  this  rock  are  the  Western  Isles  and 
north-west  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Mica  Schist. 

Mica  Schist  is  a  confusedly  crystalline  compound  of  quartz  and 
mica,  united  in  different  proportions.  It  has  a  foliated  or  laminar 
texture,  and  is  more  or  less  fissile  according  to  the  proportion  and 
mode  of  disposition  in  which  the  mica  enters  into  its  composition. 
It  is  sometimes  capable  of  being  separated  into  coarse  slates ;  some- 
times the  lamellar  fracture  is  very  irregular  and  imperfect.  There 
are  cases  in  which  it  approaches  a  granular  texture ;  but  when  the 
quartz  wears  the  most  granular  appearance,  it  is  always  united  by  a 
cr}'stalline  cement  of  that  mineral. 

Beds  of  mica  schist  are  sometimes  affected  by  largo  contortions, 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  when  the  contortions  are  minute 
and  intricate,  they  seem  only  to  involve  the  laminae  without 
extending  to  the  bed  itself.  This  contorted  lamination,  so  common 
in  the  rocks  of  this  age,  is  a  peculiarity  of  structure  which  seldom 
occurs  in  more  recent  strata,  and  is,  by  some  geologists,  supposed  to 
have  resulted  from  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  which 
they  were  deposited,  or  of  the  soft  sedimentary  matter  by  heat ;  and 
they  compare  it  to  somewhat  similar  appearances  in  the  sediment  of 
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steam  boilers ;  others  attribute  it  to  lateral  pressure  ou  soft  lamina) 
originally  horizontal,  and  illustrate  this  view  of  its  origin  by  placing 
layers  of  clay,  or  of  cloth,  of  different  colours,  under  a  weight,  and 
applying  pressure  to  the  sides. 

The  stratification  of  mica  schist,  when  occurring,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  in  large  masses,  occupying  great  tracts  of  country,  is  very 
difficult  of  detection.  When  the  beds  are  not  separated  by  alter- 
nating rocks,  they  are  distinguishable,  like  those  of  gneiss,  by 
changes  in  the  proportions  of  their  component  parts.  By  the  admis- 
sion of  felspar  it  graduates  into  gneiss ;  and  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  quartz,  into  quartz  rock,  with  which  it  occurs  extensively  asso- 
ciated. The  colour  of  the  different  varieties  of  mica  schist  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  mica  which  they  contain,  which  varies  in  hue 
from  white  to  black,  the  quartz  being  almost  invariably  colourless. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  rock  is  therefore  gray,  except  when 
passing  into  chlorite  schist,  when  it  becomes  green. 

Mica  schist  differs  from  gneiss  in  not  being  traversed  so  much  by 
veins  of  granite.  These  only  occur  in  it  when  in  contact  with  the 
granite,  the  veins  being  small,  extending  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  mass,  and  their  origin  being  easily  traced;  but  it  is  subject  to  be 
much  penetrated  by  veins  of  (quartz,  both  transverse  and  parallel  to 
the  laminae  of  stratification,  and  when  these  are  contorted,  the  veins 
are  contorted  also. 

Mica  schist,  like  gneiss,  forms  extensive  tracts  of  country,  and 
lofty  mountains,  but  it  also  occurs  in  beds  of  a  few  feet  in  thickness, 
associated  and  alternating  with  gneiss  and  quartz  rock. 

The  British  localitie:^  are  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  the  north- 
west of  Ireland. 

Chlorite  Schist. 

The  essential  ingredients  of  this  rock  are  chlorite  and  quartz, 
occasionally  mixed  with  felspar  and  hornblende.  It  may  be  distin- 
gui.*hed  from  mica  schist  by  its  green  colour  and  saponaceous  feel. 
Its  most  extensive  association  is  with  mica  schist,  into  which  it 
passes  in  so  insensible  a  manner,  by  the  gradual  mixture  of  the  two 
minerals  with  quartz,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which  name 
to  assign  to  the  rock.  It  is  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  forms 
masses  of  the  greatest  extent.  It  likewise  occurs  largely  associated 
with  ar<iillaceous  schist,  into  which  it  passes,  by  a  transition  more 
or  less  perfect.  It  alternates,  in  smaller  strata,  with  gneiss,  and  by 
the  addition  of  feUpar  graduates  into  some  of  the  chloritic  varieties 
of  that  rock. 

Chlorite  schist,  under  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  occupies,  as  wo 
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have  before  observed,  a  large  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and 
a  small  patch  of  it  is  found  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Caernarvonshire. 

Talcose  Slate, 

This  rock  is  composed  of  talc  alone  or  of  talc  and  quartz.  It 
resembles  the  two  preceding  rocks,  but  is  distinguished  from  them 
by  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  txilc,  and  by  its  colours,  which  are 
lead-gray,  white,  and  obscure  green.  It  occurs  only  in  beJs  of  very 
limited  thickness  and  persistency,  imbedded  in  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
and  chlorite  schist,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  in  argillaceous 
schist,  into  all  of  which  it  gradually  passes. 

HoKNBLENDE    ScHIST. 

Under  this  term.  Dr.  M'Culloch  proposed  to  include  all  those 
compounds,  previously  known  by  the  names  of  hornblende  rock,  primi- 
tive greenstone,  and  greenstone-slate,  whether  possessing  a  schistose 
fttructure  or  not,  which  are  clearly  contemporaneous  with  the  strata 
among  which  they  occur.  Its  ingredients  are  hornblende  and 
felspar,  but  the  hornblende  sometimes  prevails  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  minerals.  It  occurs  alternating  with  gneiss.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  in  large  masses  so  as  to  fonn  extensive  tracks,  without  the 
alternation  of  other  rocks.  It  is  most  frequently  associated  with 
gneiss,  and  less  commonly  with  mica  schist.  When  associated  with 
argillaceous  schist,  it  is  occasionally  observed  to  pass  insensibly  into 
that  rock. 

Quartz  Rock. 

This  is  a  stratified  rock,  the  beds  of  which  vary  in  dimensions, 
the  distinctions  between  them  being  more  strongly  marked  than 
those  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  with  which  it  is  often  associated. 
It  is  divided  by  natural  joints,  which  cause  it  to  break  into  rhom- 
boidal  or  rectangular  fragments.  The  variations  in  its  nnneral 
character  are  numerous;  its  most  simple  form  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  M^CuUoch: — "  It  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  found  in  a  com- 
pact state,  and  crystalline  tliroughout,  little  differing  from  quartz,  as 
it  occurs  in  veins,  but  even  in  those  cases  showing  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  divide  in  parallel  beds.  More  frequently,  when  pure,  it 
has  an  aspect  obscurely  granular,  which  by  degrees  becomes  some- 
what lax  and  arenaceous,  the  grains  varying  in  size,  and  in  the 
intimacy  of  their  union.  In  some  of  these  examples,  it  ap])ears  to 
be  a  granular  crystalline  mass;  in  others  it  possesses  a  mixed 
mechanical  texture;  while  in  a  third,  the  rounded  aspect  of  the 
grains,  and  the  small  number  of  points  of  contact,  appear  to  indi- 
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eate  tn  orig'n  chiefly  mechanical,  and  resulting  from  the  agglutina- 
tion of  sand.  Cavities  are  sometimes  found  in  the  specimens  con- 
taining regular,  though  minute,  crystals  of  quartz*/^ 

There  are  other  varieties,  consisting  of  quartz  intermixed  with 
felspar,  and  quartz  intermixed  with  mica,  forming  the  passage  into 
gneiss  and  mica  schist,  with  both  of  which  rocks  it  alternate?,  as 
also  with  argillaceous  schist.  The  colour  of  quartz  rock,  when  pure, 
is  white,  but  it  occurs  of  other  shades,  as  ochre-yellow,  and  red. 
The  presence  of  mica  often  produces  a  gray-coloured  rock,  and  a 
mixture  of  felspar  communicates  a  flesh-red  tint  to  this  compouud 
form  of  quartz  rock. 

Akgim.aceous  Schist. 

This  is  a  schistose  rock,  consisting  chiefly  of  indurated  clay, 
varying  in  hardness,  fissility,  and  composition,  and  undistinguishable, 
except  by  position,  from  the  argillaceous  slates  of  the  lower  secondary 
Beries.  Its  essential  minerals  are  the  indurated  clay  which  forms 
the  wdiole  of  the  simple  varieties,  and  quartz  and  mica,  which  enter 
into  the  compound  varieties.  The  prevalent  colours  of  the  finer 
kinds  are  lead-blue,  somctitnes  red  and  purple,  gray  and  yellow. 
The  green  varieties  contain  chlorite,  and  pass  into  chlorite  schist. 

CUYSTALUXE,    OR    PrIMARY    LiMESTOXE. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  attending  the  primary  strata  consists 
in  the  very  small  proportion  which  the  calcareous  rocks  bear  to  the 
rest  of  the  group,  thus  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  secondary 
rocks,  among  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  so  largely  developed. 

Primary  limestone  is  a  sim])le  rock,  varying  from  a  highly 
crystalline  texture,  both  large  and  fine-grained,  to  compact.  It  is  of 
various  colours,  but  getierally  white.  The  purest  and  whitest 
varieties,  sometimes  called  saccharine  limestone,  from  their  resem- 
blance in  small  masses  to  sugar,  are  much  ])rized  as  statuary  marble. 

This  rock  is  generally  met  with  in  irregular  beds,  alternating 
indifferently  with  all  the  members  of  the  primary  series.  When  in 
contact  with  granite,  it  is  often  indurated,  and  when  very  impure, 
is  sometimes  converted  into  a  clierty  substance.  When  interstra- 
tified  with  gneiss  or  mica  schist,  it  is  apt  to  acquire  so  much  mica  as 
not  to  be  easilvdistino^uished  from  those  rocks  on  a  laminar  fracture. 

The  members  of  the  primary  strata  which  occur  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  in  the  largest  masses,  are  gneiss  and  mica  slate. 
The  series  may  therefore  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  gneiss  and 

•  M*CuL loch's  Clattificathn  qf  Rocks,  p.  323. 
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mica  sclii8t  systems.  The  former,  which  is  the  lowest,  consists  of 
strata  of  gneiss,  mica  schist,  hornblende  schist,  quartz  rock,  primary 
limestone,  and  argillaceous  schist,  alternating  in  no  certain  order. 
In  the  mica  schist  system,  the  most  quartzosc  and  felspathic  por- 
tions are  found  towards  the  bottom  of  the  system,  the  most  argil- 
laceous portions  towards  the  upi)er  part.  The  limestone  occurs 
imbedded  in  the  mfca  schisst. 

Geoijrajihicitl  Dhtribution . 

The  primary  strata  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  any  part  of  the  world  in 
which  they  are  not  exposed  to  view,  cither  by  the  original  absence  of 
the  secondary  series,  or  by  their  denudation  or  disruption. 

The  range  of  these  strata  in  the  British  Islands,  is  principally 
confined  to  the  north-west  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
Hebrides,  from  Lewis  to  Mainland,  together  with  Coll  and  Tyrcc, 
consist  of  gneiss,  and  the  same  rock  occupies  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Highlands  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  to 
Aberdeen,  penetrated  irregularly  by  the  granites  of  Argyleshirc,  the 
Grampians,  Peterhead,  and  Aberdeen. 

Mica  schist,  associated  with  quartz  rock,  and  crystalline  liuio- 
Btoue,  covers  the  western  parts  of  the  counties  of  Gal  way,  and 
Mayo,  in  Ireland,  re-appears  on  the  north  side  of  Donegal  Bay, 
and  expands  over  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Derry,  and  the  north- 
west of  Tyrone.  It  crosses  the  Channel  to  Isla,  Jura,  Culonsay,  and 
Cantyre,  dividing  on  the  coast  of  Argyleshire  into  two  braneheiJ, 
one  of  which  skirts  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Linnhe,  and  extends 
up  the  valley  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  to  Fort  Augustus;  the  other, 
by  far  the  largest,  occupies  the  space  between  the  head  of  Loch 
Awe,  and  mouth  of  Loch  Long,  bordering  the  Grampians  on  tho 
south-east,  by  Killicrankie  and  Dunkeld,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow 
band,  which  ranges  through  Angus  and  Mcarns  to  Stjiiehavcn.  A 
smaller  tract  extends  from  the  base  of  Cairn  Gorm  to  Cullen.  The 
upper  piart  of  the  mica  schist  about  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Earn 
becomes  chloritic,  and  the  rocks  of  this  system  appear  under  the 
same  form  in  Anglesey,  where  they  occur  in  three  parallel  bands, 
ranging  across  the  north-west,  centre,  and  south-east  of  the  island. 
Tho  strike  is  e.x.e.  and  w.s.w.,  and  the  satne  rocks  re-appear  in 
Caernarvonshire,  extending  along  the  coast  from  Porthdynllcyn  to 
Bardsey  Island.  They  are  covered  by  the  clay-slate  system,  and  in 
parts  of  Anglesey,  by  the  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous 
limestone. 
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Very  slight  traces  of  gneiss  are  found  in  SkidJaw,  between  the 
granite  and  the  rocks  of  the  clay-slate  system,  and  a  narrow  band 
of  that  rock,  with  mica  or  chlorite  schist,  skirts  the  granite  of 
Wicklow. 

The  princi])nl  masses  of  (juartz  rock  in  Scotland,  occur  in  a  line 
horderinij  on  the  n.w.  of  the  mica  schist  districts  of  Arcrvle,  Perth- 
'shire,  and  Banffshire.  Quartz  rock  likewise  skirts  the  x.w.  coast 
from  Loch  Eriliol,  to  the  southern  ])art  of  Skye,  and  occupies  large 
breadths  in  Isla  and  Jura.  Mountains  of  quartz  rock  are  remark- 
able for  their  conical  peaks,  as  Schiehallion,  the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Sugar-loaf,  in  Wicklow. 

Granite  is  rarely  in  contact  with  these  strata  in  the  British  Islcit, 
without  sending  o\Y  veins  into  them.  The  other  igneous  rocks  which 
have  pierced  through  them  are  porphyry,  as  an  overlying  mass,  con- 
stituting the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  as  dikes  in  Ben  Cruachaii 
and  Glen  Coe.  Dikes  of  greenstone  and  trap  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Serpentine  occurs  at  Portsoy,  in  lona,  Anglesey,  and 
Connemara. 

Gnei&s  and  mica  .slate  arc  found  in  France;  they  occu])y  extensive 
tracts  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  north  of  Russia ;  they  constitute 
the  central  lines  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountain -ranges  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  having  been  brought  up  from  beneath  the  overlying 
fetrata  by  the  subterranean  forces  which  upheaved  those  chains. 
They  occur  extensively  in  the  Brazils,  in  the  United  States  and  the 
remotest  parts  of  America  which  have  yet  been  visited.  We  know 
little  of  the  geology  of  Africa,  but  they  have  been  found  there  also. 
They  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  they  enter 
extensively  into  the  composition  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and 
are  by  no  means  rare  in  other  j)arts  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  They 
are,  indeed,  so  extensively  distributed,  and  wherever  found,  appear 
under  such  a  general  similarity  of  character,  that  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  they  exist  beneath  the  secondary  strata  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  have  been  produced  by  some  general  causes 
acting  during  the  period  of  their  deposition  over  the  whole  globe. 

Conirotersit  as  to  their  Oriqln, 

The  nature  of  those  causes  has  aiibrded  matter  for  as  much 
controversy,  as  the  origin  of  the  unst ratified  rocks.  Werner 
maintained  that  they  were  formed  with  the  world,  and  were  a 
chemical  deposit  from  "  a  chaotic  fluid,*"*  which  held  their  con- 
fetituents  and  those  of  granite  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution. 
As  the  waters  of  this  ocean  gradually  precipitated  the   minerals 
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with  which  they  were  charged,  they  became  capable  of  supporting 
anin:a}  life,  chemical  depoMiits  ceased,  crystalline  rocks  were  no 
longer  formed,  and  the  secondary  strata  were  deposited,  exhibit- 
ing entirely  a  fragmentary  structure,  and  containing  the  imbedded 
exuvio;  of  animals. 

Hutton,  a  Scotch  philosopher,  contemporary  with  Werner,  pro- 
pounded a  very  different  doctrine  respecting  the  origin  of  the  unstra- 
tificd  rocks  and  the  primary  strata,  which  has  triumphed  over  the 
rival  hypothesis,  and  has  been  confirmed  in  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant points,  by  the  observations  of  the  geologists  who  succeeded 
him.  He  taught  that  no  geological  phenomena  afford  evidence  of 
the  beginning  of  things ;  that  the  oldest  rocks  we  behold  are  deri- 
vative, the  ruins  of  pre-existing  rocks  destroyed  by  the  slow  erosion 
of  atmospheric  agency,  and  that  their  detritus,  borne  by  rivers  to 
the  ocean,  and  loosely  deposited  over  its  bed,  became  afterwards  con- 
solidated by  heat,  and  then  upheaved  and  fractured.  The  crystal- 
line, or  primary  strata,  according  to  him,  were  originally  mechanical 
deposits  similar  to  the  secondary  rocks,  but  altered  by  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  heat;  while  granite  had  crystallized  from  a  state 
of  fusion,  and  had  slowly  cooled  under  great  pressure.  In  support 
of  those  views,  he  and  his  friends,  Playfair  and  Sir  James  Hall, 
collected  much  of  that  evidence  which  we  have  already  adduced  as 
proofs  of  the  igneous  origin  of  the  unstratified  rocks ;  and  he  was 
himself  the  first  observer  of  veins  ramifying  from  granite  into  the 
superincumbent  strata. 

The  establishment  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  has  cleared 
the  ground  of  many  difficulties,  and  that  part  of  the  Huttonian 
theory  which  relates  to  the  primary  strata  appears  to  be  rapidly 
gaining  ground  among  geologists. 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks  present  unequivocal  proofs  of  a 
mechanical  and  aqueous  origin.  In  their  arrangement  in  horizontal 
beds,  in  the  subdivision  of  these  beds  into  thin  layers,  indicating 
successive  deposits,  and  in  the  shells  which  they  contain,  we  have 
exact  counterparts  of  those  beds  of  sand  and  silt  now  forming  under 
our  eyes,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  ponds  and  lakes ;  and  some 
of  the  tertiarv  strata  are  not  more  consolidated  than  these  modern 
formations.  The  primary  strata  possess  the  same  character  of  divi- 
sion into  thick  beds,  and  of  subdivision  into  laminas ;  but  they  con- 
tain no  organic  remains,  and  they  possess  a  crystalline  structure,  or, 
if  in  any  of  them  we  detect  obscure  traces  of  a  fragmentary  origin, 
those  fragments  are  united  by  a  crystalline  cement.  The  crystalline 
state  of  a  rock  is  no  proof,  either  of  an  igneous  or  an  aqueous  origio, 
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for  eiystallization  may  take  place  from  a  state  of  fluidity  produced 
either  by  fusion  or  solution. 

We  see  crystalline  beds  of  limestone  that  contain  or/o^anie 
remains,  and  are  of  aqueous  origin;  we  also  know  that  carbonate  of 
lime  is  daily  dissolved,  and  re-deposited  by  water,  and  that  siliceous 
earth  is  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  tbermal  sprini^s.  Clay- 
slate,  one  of  the  primary  strata,  never  could  have  resulted  from  a 
state  of  fusion,  for  it  is  but  clay  in  different  states  of  induration,  and 
is  thus  clearly  connected  with  an  aqueous  deposit.  It  likewise 
passes  by  such  insensible  gradations  into  chlorite  schist,  mica  schist, 
and  quartz  rock,  and  these  a^^ain  into  gneiss,  that  it  becomes  some- 
times difficult  to  define  the  limits  between  these  several  rocks;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  dilfcrent  origin  to  substances  so  closely 
related.  On  the  other  hand,  gneiss  passes  into  granite,  which  we 
consider  proved  to  be  of  igneous  origin.  The  liuttonian  hypotiicsip, 
tlierefore,  which  considers  the  primary  strata  as  an  altered  condition 
of  sedimentary  deposits,  appears  to  ofier  the  only  solution  to  the 
difficultv. 

Whether  our  I'hmct  has  ever  been  in  a  state  of  general  fusion, 
and  whether  it  consists,  even  now,  of  a  mere  crust,  resting  on  an 
incandescent  nucleus,  as  some  have  supposed,  rcasonini(  from  the 
phenomena  of  volcanos,  and  from  the  increase  of  temperature  in 
deep  mines,  we  know  not ;  but  we  are  certain  that  there  are  masses 
of  melted  matter  connected  with  volcanos,  deeply  seated  below  the 
granite ;  and  large  masses  of  incandescent  matter,  accompanied  by 
intensely  heated  gases,  may  have  produced  in  sedimentiry  strata 
changes  of  texture  of  every  degree  between  the  slightest  induration 
and  crystallization.  The  ex])eriments  of  Sir  James  Hall,  before 
alluded  to,  proved  that  heat  under  pressure,  was  capable  of  forming 
crystalline  rocks  out  of  their  fragments  reduced  to  powder;  and 
when  a  specimen  of  crystalline  marble,  which  he  had  formed,  by 
this  process,  out  of  pounded  oyster-shells,  was  shown  to  a  sculptor, 
he  remarked,  without  knowing  its  history,  that  wherever  such  marble 
might  be  found,  a  quarry  of  it  would  be  highly  valuable.  In  study- 
ing in  the  laboratory  of  Nature  the  phenomena  observable  when  the 
unstratified  rocks  have  intruded  amonsr  the  sedimentarv,  we  see 
exhibited,  in  a  more  striking  manner,  and  upon  a  larger  scale,  the 
effects  of  heat  upon  these  deposits.  Wo  not  only  see  earthy  lime- 
stone converted  into  crystalline  marble,  but  we  meet  among  the 
altered  rocks  with  counterparts  of  all  the  primary  strata.  We  see 
beds  of  shale  converted  into  jasper  and  flinty  slate,  and  beds  of  sand- 
stone into  quartz  rock,  under  such  circumstances  that  we  can  trace 
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the  gradual  passage  from  the  unaltered  into  the  altered  rock.  There 
are  ako  instances  in  which,  when  the  earlier  clay  slates  have  been 
traversed  by  dikes  or  veins  of  granite,  or  the  basaltic  rocks,  the  slate, 
near  its  contact  with  the  veins,  is  sometimes  converted  into  horn- 
blende schist;  in  other  cases  it  becomes  micaceous,  acquiring  the  cha- 
racter of  mica  schist  or  gneiss;  and  in  others  again,  is  converted  into 
a  hard-zoned  rock,  strongly  impregnated  with  felspar.  In  many  of 
these  cases,  alteration  of  texture,  and  re-arrangement  of  the  com- 
ponent particles,  appear  to  have  taken  place  without  actual  fusion. 

Though  it  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  these  rocks  have 
undergone  alteration  from  heat,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  of  that  alteration,  and  the  time  when  it  took  place. 
Those  who  consider  that  the  absence  of  organic  remains  is  original, 
and  who  regard  granite  as  formed  by  the  cooling  of  the  globe  from 
a  state  of  general  fusion,  suppose  that  the  primary  strata  resulted 
from  the  rapid  decomposition  of  this  granitic  crust  when  aqueous 
action  commenced,  and  that  the  high  degree  of  temperature  still 
remaining  in  the  earth  only  effected  their  consolidation  as  they  were 
formed,  and  impressed  upon  them  that  peculiar  kind  of  lamination 
which  has  been  before  noticed.  In  support  of  these  views  they 
appeal  to  the  fragmentary  and  abraded  character  of  the  felspar  and 
mica  in  gneiss,  which  they  state  to  be  destitute  of  the  external 
crystallization  seen  in  granite. 

The  advocates  of  the  other  hypothesis,  who  suppose  that  tho 
crust  of  the  earth  nowhere  exhibits  tho  commencement  of  aqueous 
action  and  organic  life,  contend  that  there  was  no  original  difference 
between  these  strata  and  ordinary  argillaceous  and  arenaceous 
deposits;  but  that  as  aqueous  action  adds  to  the  mass  of  strata  above, 
those  pronously  deposited  are  melted  down  into  granite  below,  and 
in  their  passage  into  that  rock  assume  the  characters  of  mica  schist 
and  gneiss,  accompanied  by  obliteration  of  organic  remains.  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  they  adduce  the  undoubted  fact  of  the 
fluidity  of  granite  at  various  epochs,  and  the  partial  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  more  recent  sedimentary  deposits  near  their  contact 
with  igneous  rocks. 

THE    FOSSILIFEROUS    STRATA, 

Having  now  described  the  unstratified  rocks,  and  the  non-fossi- 
liferous  strata,  and  having  briefly  adverted  to  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  igneous  origin  of  the  former,  and  the  metamorphic,  or 
changed,  condition  of  the  latter,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  fossiliferous  strata.     In  attempting  to  divide  theni  into 
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groups,  distiDguished  by  mineral  composition,  we  should  soon  dis- 
cover that  we  were  engaged  in  a  hopeless  undertaking.  It  is  true, 
we  might  find  some  general  mineral  characters,  distinguishing  the 
principal  masses  over  limited  regions ;  hut  these  distinctions  would 
fail  us,  when  we  should  attempt  to  extend  our  generalizations  to 
other  districts  at  the  distance  of  only  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 
And  again,  when  we  should  hegin  to  frame  a  mineralogical  classi- 
fication of  the  subordinate  members  of  any  one  of  these  principal 
masses,  locally  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  mineral  character, 
such  as  that  of  producing  coal,  or  rock-salt,  or  lead,  we  sliould  soon 
bo  bewildered  among  the  long  and  varying  succession  of  shales, 
limestones,  and  sandstones,  with  which  every  fresh  section  would 
overwhelm  us. 

William  Smith  discovers  that  Strata  may  he  identified  by  their 

Oraanic  Ihmains, 

In  the  organic  remains,  however,  of  the  secondary  strata,  we 
have  a  clue  to  guide  us  out  of  this  labyrinth,  and  a  means  of  identi- 
fying the  diflcrent  formations  in  ver}*  distant  localities.  The  merit 
of  this  discovery  is  due  to  William  Smith,  a  land-surveyor  of 
Oxfordshire,  the  "  Father  of  English  Geology."  He  was  born  at 
Churchill  in  that  county,  a  place  abounding  in  fossils,  ^'  the  play- 
things of  his  childhood,  and  the  objects  of  collection  in  his  early 
youth.  This,*"  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  "  is  one  of  many  instances 
where  things,  in  themselves  inconsiderable,  act  powerfully  on  pecu- 
liar minds,  so  as  to  influence  the  whole  tenour  of  after  life.  During 
his  boyhood,  his  habits  of  observation  became  confirmed  by  lessons 
in  practical  surveying ;  he  remarked  the  alternations  of  argillaceous 
and  stony  strata,  and  thence  became  acquainted  with  the  origin  of 
springs,  and  the  true  principles  of  draining.'^  During  the  course  of 
his  employment  as  a  land-surveyor,  he  had  extensive  opportunities 
of  examining  the  outcrop  of  the  principal  secondary  strata  of  central 
and  southern  England,  and  formed  collections  of  their  organic 
remains,  which  his  first  care  on  becoming  a  housekeeper,  in  1793, 
and  having  apartments  of  his  own,  was  to  arrange  stratigraphically. 

He  ascertained  that  certain  groups  of  fossils  were  peculiar  to 
certain  strata,  and  that  by  organic  remains  alone,  the  true  order  of 
succession  might  be  determined,  when  the  beds  themselves  were 
obscure.  He  subsequently  extended  his  observations  to  the  north 
of  England,  tracing  the  strata  along  their  basset  edges,  and  ascer- 
taining their  order  of  succession,  and  general  dip  towards  the  east. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  on  maps  the  area  occupied  by 
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their  outcrop,  and,  finally,  completed  a  geological  map  of  England, 
tvliich  was  published  in  1815.  All  this  he  performed  alone,  unaided, 
nnpatronized,  thus  accomplishing  for  England,  as  was  remarked  by 
Daubisson,  in  twenty  years,  what  many  celebrated  mineralogists 
had  only  effected  for  Hennany  in  hjilf  a  century. 

The  prospectus  which  he  published,  in  1801,  of  a  work  entitled 
Accurate  Delineations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Natural  Order  of 
the  various  Strata  that  are  found  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  Practical  Observations  thereon,  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment. "  Why,^'  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  "  his  hopes  of  patronage 
Were  disappointed,  and  why  his  works  were  so  long  retarded,  not 
by  any  want  of  zeal  on  his  part,  but  by  want  of  assistance  from  the 
public,  it  is  not  for  me  now  to  inquire.  The  fact,  however,  is  not 
difficult  of  explanation.  At  the  time  his  prospectus  made  its  first 
appearance,  none  of  the  magnificent  discoveries  of  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart,  were,  I  believe,  published.  The  Geological  Society 
had  no  existence;  the  branches  of  natural  history  connected  with 
secondary  geology  were  little  cultivated,  and,  indeed,  almost  un- 
known in  this  countr}' ;  and  hence  some  persons,  perhaps,  doubted 
the  reality  of  Mr.  Smith's  pretensions,  on  a  subject  they  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  empirical :  and  the  public  at  large  took  little 
interest  in  what  they  did  not  comprehend.  He  suffered,  therefore, 
as  many  men  of  genius  have  done  before  him,  in  his  peace,  and  in 
his  fortune,  from  what,  in  our  estimation,  constitutes  his  chief 
honour, — from  outstripping  the  men  of  his  own  time  in  the  progress 
of  discovery  *.'' 

The  generalization  that  strata  are  to  be  identified  by  means  of 
the  fossils  contained  in  them  was  soon  pushed  beyond  its  proper 

^  bounds,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  par* 
ticular  species,   or  genus,  was  sufficient  to  establish   an   identity 

',  between  the  rocks  of  the  most  distant  regions.  Such  distinctions 
proved  as  little  to  be  relied  on,  except  within  very  limited  districts, 
AS  mineral  characters  alone;  and  there  is  no  doctrine  enforced  more 
strongly  by  those  whoso  knowledge  of  organic  remains  is  the 
greatest,  and  who  have  had  the  most  extensive  practical  experience 
in  the  identification  of  strata,  than  this,  that  we  can  only  safely  rely 
on  the  succession  of  large  groups  of  fossils. 

The  order  of  succession  existing  among  the  stratified  rocks  is 
principally  foimded  on  observations  made  within  the  limits  of 
TEurope.     Great  Britain  affords  examples  of  every  system  of  strata 

*  8edgtv'ick*8  Address,  on  presenting  Mr.  Smith  with  the  Wollaston  Medxil.— 
Proceedings  o/Gtoiojicai  !society,  vol.  i.,  p.  277. 
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at  present  recojjniscd.  In  Scotland,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  is 
a  lar/je  extent  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poikih'tic  system,  which  is  less  developed  with  us  than  in  France 
and  Germany,  England  is  classic  ground  to  the  student  of  secondary 
geology ;  and  our  carboniferous,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous  systems,  so 
largely  developed,  and  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  generalizations 
to  which  they  conducted  Smith,  have  long  been  the  types  of  that 
part  of  the  series.  Wales  and  Siluria  afford  normal  groups,  worked 
out  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  with  which  they  are  now  compar- 
ing their  equivalent  strata  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  tertiary 
deposits  are  best  studied  on  the  Continent,  where  they  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface ;  but  the  south-east  of  our  island  affords 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  eocene  and  pliocene  epochs. 

The  English  Order  of  Succession  applicable  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

When  we  compare  the  series  of  stratified  rocks  in  different 
regions,  we  find  a  certain  general  resemblance,  accompanied  by 
local  differences.  Equivalents  of  each  of  the  systems,  as  exhibited 
in  England,  can  be  traced  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
In  France  and  Germany  we  are  even  able  to  identify  some  of  their 
subdivisions;  but  when  we  cross  the  Alps,  and  still  more  when  we 
extend  our  researches  to  more  distant  regions,  we  are  scarcely  justi- 
fied, with  our  present  information,  in  making  a  more  detailed  dis- 
tribution of  the  rocks  of  extra- European  countries,  than  into  the 
leading  divisions  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 

The  great  divisions  of  Primarily  Secondary/,  and  Tertiary^  are  found 

in  all  Countries  yet  explored. 

These  are  found  in  all  countries  yet  explored,  maintaining 
wherever  they  occur  together  the  same  relative  position  as  in 
Europe,  that  is  to  say,  we  find  at  the  surface  deposits  whose  organic 
remains  exhibit  an  approach  to  species  inhabiting  the  neighbouring 
land  and  sea,  while  below  them  are  rocks  having  a  general  resem- 
blance to  our  cretaceous,  oolitic,  and  carboniferous  systems;  the 
base  of  the  whole  being  clay-slate  (sometimes  fossil iferous),  mica 
slate,  and  gneiss.  It  will  require  many  years  of  observation  to 
determine  whether  a  more  minute  identification  can  be  established. 

The  extra- Euro])ean  countries,  in  which  the  greatest  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  examination  of  the  fossiliferous  deposits,  are 
North  America  and  India,  and  these  researches  are  now  conducted 
with  a  niore  temperate  spirit  of  generalization  than  that  which  till 
lately  prevailed.     Geologists  have  now  learned  that,  in  exploring 
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distant  regions,  they  have  first  to  ascertain  the  series  of  deposits 
actually  existing  in  a  given  country,  and  the  divisions  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  before  attempting  to  identify  any  of  its  members 
%vith  European  strata. 

The  Indian  geologist  is  beset  with  many  temptations  to  deviate 
into  a  less  prudent  course,  from  the  close  approximation  which 
certain  rocks  in  the  Himalayas  offer  to  the  lias  and  oolites  of  the 
English  type;  from  the  presence  of  extinct  pachyderms  of  the 
Paris  basin,  in  the  tertiaries  of  the  Sewalik  Hills;  and  from  the 
recent  discovery,  in  the  district  of  Assam,  of  strata  containing  many 
marine  molluscs,  identical  in  species  with  those  of  the  calcaire 
ffrossier. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Synopsis  of  the  Stratified  Rocks — imperfections  of  our  present  classi- 
fication— the  fossiliferous  series  forms  one  continuous  proup  when 
not  broken  by  local  disturbances — indefinite  limits  of  the  transi- 
tion group  of  different  authors, — Lithological  characters  of  the 
Cumbrian  system— jointed  structure^  and  slaty  cleatage — rarity 
of  organic  remains — absence  of  land  plants — geographical  distri- 
bution of  rocks  of  this  system — its  types^  as  exhibited  in  Wales 
and  Cumbria — subdivisions — similarity  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  systems — igneous  rocks^  and  metallic  veins. — Silurian 
system — lithological  characters — subdivisions — increase  of  organ  ic 
remains  — fshes  —  trilobites  —  rarity  of  plants— probable  con^ 
ditions  under  which  the  Silurian  strata  were  foi^ned — geogra" 
phical  distribution — associated  igneous  rocks — altered  sedimentary 
strata, 

FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA, 

Older  Secondary  Rocks. — Cambrian  and  Silurian  Systems. 

Synonyms.  Transition  Series ;  Fossiliferous  Grauwncke,and  Grauwacke  Slate ; 
Primary  Fos(iiliferous  Strata,  English  authors.  Grauitacke  schuioide,  Fi'ench. 
Grautcackenschie/cr,  German.  Grauwacke  Limestone,  Transition  Limestone, 
Knglish  authors.  Calcaire  de  transUion,  Calcaire  intcrmediaire,  French.  Ueber- 
gaugtkalktteinf  German. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  synoptical  view  of  the  succession  of 
stratified  rocks,  as  found  in  Great  I^ritain ;  their  arrangements  into 
the  three  classes  of  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary;  and  their 
division  into  minor  groups,  termed  systems  and  formations : — 
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MODERN  GROVF—Laeusirine,  Fluviatile,  and  Marine  DtpotUty  now  inproffnu. 
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STRATIFIED  ROCKS^^^wiknmd. 
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Imperfection  of  our  present  Clamfication. 

It  muBt  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  attempts  to  divide  the  fossiliferous  series  into  a  few 
large  groups  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  arrangement  of  con- 
venience than  as  having  any  real  foundation  in  nature;  for  where 
the  sequence  of  deposits  is  unbroken  by  accidental  circumstances, 
there  is  a  gradual  passage  by  zoological  as  well  as  mineralogical 

*  It  is  proposed  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murohison,  to  include  the  old 
red  sandstone,  and  certain  slate  roclm,  constituting  a  zoological  passage  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  systems,  into  a  new  group,  under  the  name  of  the 
Devonian  system ;  and  it  is  Idghly  probable  that  some  such  anangement^willy 
before  long,  be  generally  adopted. 
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characters  between  the  rocks  of  different  systems,  as  there  is  between 
the  different  members  of  the  same  system.  It  is  only  where  they 
are  found  unconfomiablo  in  position,  from  the  disturbances  by  which 
they  have  1)ccn  affected,  that  we  can  draw  those  hard  lines  of  dis- 
tinction which  our  classifications  require.  But  these  disturbances 
have  only  been  local,  though  sometimes  extending  over  considerable 
areas;  and  when  wo  pass  beyond  their  influence,  we  find  the  lines 
of  demarcation  obscure,  and  the  arrangement,  which  elsewhere 
appeared  so  clear,  becomes  embarrassed. 

We  have  already  shown  how  the  terms  Primary,  Transition,  and 
Secondary,  were  introduced  into  the  science,  and  why  they  were 
retained  after  the  views  which  gave  rise  to  them  were  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  a  more  enlarged  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
nature;  and  we  have  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  the 
use  of  the  word  Transition,  not  only  because  of  the  erroneous  ideas 
conveyed  by  it,  but  because  of  the  latitude  with  which  it  had  been 
applied,  one  geologist  making  the  transition  rocks  terminate  with 
the  grau wacko  series,  or  with  the  system  now  called  Silurian,  another 
extending  it  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  a  third  including  in  it  the 
whole  of  the  carboniferous  strata,  while  a  fourth  considered  the  old 
and  the  new  red  sandstones  as  parts  of  one  great  system  of  arena- 
ceous rocks,  in  which  the  carboniferous  scries  was  a  mere  local 
deposit. 

The  discordance  between  these  different  classifications  arose 
from  the  cause  already  alluded  to,  viz.,  from  their  having  been  founded 
on  the  study  of  rocks  in  different  countries  where  unconformable 
position  had  been  produced  by  local  disturbances  at  different  epochs. 
In  the  present  work  the  term  Primary  will  bo  restricted  to  the  non- 
foesiliferous  strata,  and  the  term  Older  Secondary  will  bo  used  instead 
of  Transition,  making  it  comprise  all  the  fossilifcrous  strata  to  the 
termination  of  the  carboniferous  system.  Other  geologists,  among 
whom  is  Professor  Phillips,  include  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems  among  the  primary  rocks,  chiefly  because  up  to  that  point 
the  sequence  of  deposit  appears  unbroken  by  any  very  extensive 
movements  of  dbturliance,  and  because  a  very  general  disruption  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  appears  to  have  immediately  preceded  the 
deposit  of  the  carboniferous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
country  where  the  Silurian  rocks  were  first  studied,  and  where  they 
are  best  developed,  they  are  conformable  to  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  car1)oniferous  limestone;  while  some  discordance  of  position  is 
observable  between  them  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Cambrian 
system ;  and  in  part  of  Sweden  they  are  found  in  the  horizontal 
position  in  which  they  were  originally  deposited,  appearing  to  have 
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been  elevated  above  the  waters  solely  by  that  gradual  process  which* 
is  now  raising  or  depressing  large  portions  of  that  peninsula.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  that  the  raost  general  disruptions  of  the  earth^s 
crust  are  but  of  a  local  nature,  we  have  preferred  an  arrangement 
based  on  certain  broad  zoological  characters;  and  such  appears  to  be 
that  which  classes  together  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Carboniferous 
systems, — all  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  extinct 
genera  of  molluscs  (Spirifera,  Producta,  Bellerophon,  Orthoceras), 
and  of  certain  extinct  families  of  fishes,  by  the  crustaceous  family  of 
trilobites  not  extending  beyond  them,  and  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  their  vegetation,  when  vegetable  remains  are  found  in  them*.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  that  even  this  division  is  some- 
what arbitrary,  since,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  lower  part  of 
the  system  immediately  above  the  carboniferous  possesses  some 
soological  characters  in  common  with  the  rocks  of  that  era. 

Cambrian  System. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  for 
the  separation  of  that  chaotic  mass,  long  known  by  the  vague  names 
of  the  Transition  and  Grauwacke  series,  into  systems  and  formations, 
defined  by  peculiar  lithological  and  zoological  characters.  The 
results  of  the  researches  of  the  former  geologist  among  the  rocks  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  series  are  as  yet  only  partially  published,  but 
from  an  examination  of  those  rocks  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  in, 
Cumberland,  and  in  North  and  South  Wales,  he  has  arrived  at  the. 
conclusion,  that  they  are  capable  of  division  into  two  formations 
comprised  in  one  system,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  Cam-- 
brian,  because  it  attains  a  great  thickness  and  occupies  an  extensive 
area  in  Wales,  where  it  is  seen  in  contact  with  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
Mr.  Murchison,  which  succeed  it  in  the  ascending  order.  The  two 
formations  he  has  named,  the  Liower  Cambrian,  or  Snowdonian,  and 
the  Upper  Cambrian,  or  Plynl}rmmon  formation. 

In  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation,  which  is  most  extensively 
developed  in  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and  Merioneth,  we  meet 
with  the  earliest  traces  of  organic  remains  yet  known.  In  mineral 
character  the  system  is  chiefly  argillaceous,  consisting  of  slate  of 
various  shades  of  black,  lead-blue,  green,  and  purple,  having  a 
jointed  structure,  and  a  slaty  cleavage  transverse  to  the  planes  of 
stratification.  The  coarse-grained  varieties  pass  into  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  and  into  grauwacke.     This  last  is  a  rock  having  an 

*  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  propose  the  term  Palaeozoic  for 
these  rocks. 
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l^rgillaceoufi  base,  in  which  are  imbedded  fragments  of  quartz,  fel- 
spar, mica,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate. 

These  rocks  are  accompanied  by  a  dark  concretionary  limestone, 
at  Bala  in  Wales,  and  Coniston  Water  in  Westmorland.  Con* 
glomerates,  having  a  porphyritio  base,  porphyries,  amygdaloids, 
and  greenstone,  are  also  associated  extensively  with  the  slates, 
not  only  in  intrusive  masses,  but  also  in  beds  alternating  with 
them,  partaking  of  their  flexures  and  inclination,  and  appearing  to 
be  either  igneous  rocks  of  contemporaneous  origin  or  metamorphic 
conditions  of  the  sedimentary  strata. 

Slaty  Cleavage.  That  iissility  and  tendency  to  division  by 
symmetrical  joints,  which  constitute  the  economical  importance  of 
the  argillaceous  portions  of  the  series  as  roofing  slates,  pervade,  in 
difierent  degrees,  the  entire  mass  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  and  form 
one  of  their  distinctive  characters. 

Cleavage,  which  Professor  Sedgwick  distinguishes  from  jointed 
structure  by  a  capability  of  indefinite  subdivision,  appears  never  to 
coincide  with  the  true  plane  of  stratification.  The  planes  of 
cleavage  and  stratification  dip  sometimes  to  the  same,  sometimes  to 
different,  points  of  the  compass;  they  are  inclined  to  each  other, 
sometimes  at  an  angle  of  less  than  10°,  on  the  average  at  an  angle 
of  30^  or  40°,  and  in  some  instances  of  90°.  It  frequently  happens, 
particularly  in  the  finer  argillaceous  deposits,  that  this  slaty  cleavage 
has  obliterated  the  laminae  of  stratification  or  rendered  them  bo 
obscure  that  they  can  only  be  recognised  by  those  stripes,  so  well 
known  in  some  of  the  roofing  slates  of  Cumberland  and  Wales, 
formed  by  alternations  of  matter  differing  in  colour,  mineral  com- 
position, or  fineness  of  grain.  These  stripes  are  invariably  parallel 
to  the  alternating  masses  of  sandstone  and  to  beds  containing  organic 
remains. 

When  the  cleavage  is  well  developed,  its  strike  coincides  with 
the  strike  of  the  beds,  that  is,  with  the  great  axis  of  elevation;  and 
there  are  districts  in  North  and  South  Wales,  thirty  miles  long  and 
many  miles  in  breadth,  where  the  planes  of  cleavage  preserve  an 
undeviating  strike  and  dip,  notwithstanding  the  numberless  contor- 
tions of  the  beds. 

The  cleavage  is  most  prevalent  and  perfect  in  the  argillaceous, 
finer-grained,  and  homogeneous  rocks;  in  the  coarser  varieties  the 
laminsB  and  beds  of  the  strata  are  most  distinct. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  58),  which  represents  a  stoup,  or 
stage  of  slate  quarry,  the  plane  abcd  is  a  horizontal  joint,  the  strong 
lines  EE  FF  are  vertical  joints  running  in  various  directions,  gg  are 
bands  or  stripes  of  different  colour  or  composition,  marking  the 
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planes  of  etratification.  The  plane  cphikl  ia  a  plaae  of  cleavage, 
in  which,  and  in  which  only,  the  rock  ia  capable  of  indefinite  sub- 
diviBioD,  as  marked  hj  the  linea  of  sbsding.  h  h  are  bevel  jointa 
oroesinj;  the  cleavage  obliquely,  and  making  a  conuden^le  angle 
with  the  horizon. 


It  has  been  already  remarked  that  tlie  strike  of  the  cleavage  coin- 
cides, when  well  developed,  with  that  of  the  bods  or  great  axis  t^ 
elevation.  This,  in  North  and  South  Wales  and  Cumberland,  ia 
about  N.K.  and  8.w.  The  cleavajrc,  however,  is  subject  to  slight 
variations  of  strike  in  different  quarries,  and  oven  in  different  parts 
<^tbe  same  quarry,  undergoing  a  change  of  direction  every  time  the 
bed  of  rooiing  slate  ia  crossed  by  one  of  those  veins  of  quartz,  chlorite, 
carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  often  containing  traces  of  copper,  which  are 
known  to  tho  workmen  by  the  name  of  "  posts." 

The  annexed  diagram  {d^.  59)  exhibits  the  strike  and  dip  <^  the 
cleavage,  etratilication,  and  joints,  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Glynyronwy  Quarry  at  Llanbcrries,  with  the  names  by  which  they 
tie  known  among  tho  quarrymen.  The  prevailing  joint  is  the 
"  Back,"  tho  average  direction  of  which  ia  at  right  angles  to  the 
cleavage.  The  "Slanf  and  tho  "Bevel"  are  less  common,  and  their 
direction  and  inclination  vary  in  different  quarries. 

Cleavage  and  jointed  structuro  appear  to  be  conditions  super- 
induced subsequent  to  the  sedimentary  accumulation  of  the  strata, 
and  subsequent  also,  in  many  cases,  to  the  movements  of  disturbance 
by  which  they  were  thrown  into  an  inclined  position,  for  tho  ver- 
tical, or  nearly  vertical,  cleavage  traverses,  as  was  before  observed, 
many  alternations  of  contorted  strata,  and  its  paralleUsm  has  act 
i^MD  afibcted  by  those  contortions.    It  may  be  considered  in  a  great 
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measure  confined  to,  or  more  perfectly  exhibited  and  extensivelj 
developed,  in  these  older  argilhiceous  rocks. 

Imperfect  cleavage  occurs  locally  in  more  modem  deposits  near 
their  contact  with  trap  dikes  and  other  igneous  masses.  We  maj, 
therefore,  consider  the  slaty  cleavage  of  the  Cambrian  system  as  the 
result  of  a  more  general  action  of  heat  on  sedimentary  rocks,  over- 
coming the  original  lamination  of  the  deposit,  and  causing  the  par« 
tides  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  new  position.  It  has  not  been 
produced  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Silurian,  or  next  system  of 
rocks  in  the  ascending  order,  nor  among  more  modem  formations ; 
and  even  among  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  type,  slaty  cleavage  is  moiv 
prevalent  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  system. 


Organic  Semains.  The  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  group  afford  the 
first  undoubted  traces  of  organic  remains.  They  occur  at  but  few 
points,  and  in  small  quantities,  amidst  a  great  thickness  of  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  extending  over  a  wide  area,  and  this  circumstance,  con- 
nected with  the  paucity  of  species  where  the  fossils  are  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  appears  favourable  to  the  presumption  that  the 
absence  of  organic  remains  from  the  older  stratified  rocks  of  the 
mica  slate  and  gneiss  systems,  is  not  the  eflect  of  any  process  by 
which  they  have  been  destroyed,  and  that  in  the  Cambrian  rocb 
we  behold  the  first  appearance  of  organic  life  upon  the  surface  of 
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our  planet.  Even  the  limestones,  which,  in  more  modem  forma- 
tions, abound  in  fossils,  contain  them  but  sparingly  in  the  Cambrian 
system.  In  Cumberland,  organic  remains  have  not  been  detected  in 
the  slates,  but  they  occur  in  the  dark  slaty  limestone  of  Coniston 
Water.  In  Caernarvonshire  they  are  found  in  Snowdon,  in  a  coarse 
date,  and  in  greater  abundance  in  the  Bala  limestone.  Professor 
Phillips,  who  is  the  latest  and  best  authority  on  the  subject,  does 
not  extend  the  number  of  species  of  zoophytes  and  molluscs  observed 
in  the  slates  to  more  than  twelve,  and  he  has  not  seen  above  twice 
that  number  from  the  limestones  of  Bala  and  Coniston,  and  the 
flates  of  Cornwall*.  They  belong,  according  to  the  same  author, 
to  the  gQuera  Cyathophyllum,  Terebratula,  Spirifera,  and  Leptaena, 
or  Producta.  In  the  slate  rocks  of  Snowdonia  the  impressions  of 
shells  are  found  at  intervals  along  the  same  strike,  ranging  from 
Llyn  Idwal  across  the  pass  of  Llanberris  to  Snowdon,  and  reappear- 
ing, on  nearly  the  same  line,  in  a  small  quarry  on  the  demesne  of 
Boduan,  near  Pwllheli.  In  the  last  mentioned  spot,  where  the 
extent  of  rock  exposed  to  view  is  very  small,  casts  of  shells,  and 
sometimes  portions  of  the  shells  themselves,  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, but  chiefly  of  one  species,  are  contained  in  a  light  blue  crystal- 
line rock,  having  a  rude  columnar  structure,  and  divided  into 
globular  masses,  which  weather  rapidly  in  concentric  layers  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  assume  the  a])pearance  of  a 
very  friable  sandstone.  The  shells  here  are  full  and  round,  on 
Snowdon  they  are  much  compressed,  and  at  Llyn  Idwal  the  traces 
are  extremely  indistinct. 

Geographical  Extent.  Rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system  are  found 
in  the  following  localities  within  the  British  Islands.  In  Scotland, 
skirting  the  Grampians,  from  Stonehaven  to  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Long;  in  the  Isles  of  Bute  and  Arran,  Isla,  and  Jura;  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  on  the  English  border, 
extending  from  St.  Abb's  Head  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 

They  occupy  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland, 
a  large  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  portions  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 
In  North  and  South  Wales  these  rocks  extend  over  a  tract  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  broad,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Menai 
and  St.  George'^s  Channel,  and  on  the  east  by  a  curved  line  extend- 
ing from  the  Orme'^s  Head,  in  Caernarvonshire,  to  St.  David''s  Head, 
in  Pembrokeshire.  Charnwood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire,  is  com- 
posed of  them.  A  large  part  of  Devonshire,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Cornwall,  were  till  lately  supposed  to  belong  to  the  older  part  of 
the  slate  series,  but  the  recent  investigations  of  Professor  Sedgwick 

*  Lakdmkk'b  Cyelop^dia^  Geolopy,  vol.  L  p.  128. 
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and  'Mr.  Murohison  have  reduoed  these  within  narrower  limits,  and 
have  removed  the  culmiferous  shales  and  grits  of  North  Devon  to  the 
epoch  of  the  coal  measures,  and  the  fossiliferous  slates  and  lime* 
stones  of  South  Devon  (Plymouth,  Torbay,  Newton  Bushel)  to  that 
of  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  slate  districts 
of  Ireland,  where  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system  occur  on  both  sides 
of  the  granite,  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow,  as  also  in 
the  counties  of  Down,  Louth,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan,  and 
in  those  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Waterford ;  but  the  Irish  geologists, 
following  the  example  of  Murchison  and  Sedgwick,  appear  now 
inclined,  on  the  evidence  of  organic  remains,  to  refer  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  to  the  same  epoch  as  those  of  Devonshire. 

Large  tracts  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  continental  Europe 
are  likewise  composed  of  fossiliferous  slates,  in  Britany,  the  Ardennes, 
the  Hartz,  and  Norway;  but  it  yet  remains  to  determine  the  limits 
between  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
those  districts  aiford  any  more  recent  slate  rocks  intermediate,  like 
those  of  Devonshire,  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  chain  of  the  Atlas,  in  Africa,  the 
AUeghanies,  in  North  America,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
in  which  fossiliferous  slates  have  been  observed. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  60)  represents  the  broken  and  con- 
torted state  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  from  the  Menai 
to  the  English  border,  and  their  relations  to  the  chloritic  slate  of 
Anglesey  on  the  west,  and  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  on 
the  east. 

Types  of  the  Cambrian  Formations.  The  types  of  the  upper 
and  lower  formations  of  the  Cambrian  system,  deduced  from  a 
combination  of  the  phenomena  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  the 
only  districts  where  these  rocks  abound  which  have  as  yet  been 
thoroughly  examined,  may  be  stated  thus. 

Lower  Cambrian  or  Snowdonian  Formation. 

Wales.  The  rocks  of  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Caernarvon 
and  Merioneth,  consisting  of  slates  of  various  colours,  with  cleavage 
transverse  to  the  stratification,  grauwacke,  and  conglomerates,  asso- 
ciated with  porphyry  and  greenstone.  The  porphyries  are  frequently 
interstratified  with  the  slates,  and  graduate  into  them  and  into  con- 
glomerates with  a  porphyritic  base.  A  few  organic  remains.  Thick- 
ness unknown,  but  probably  several  thousand  yards. 

Cumberland.  The  green  slates  and  porphyry  rocks  of  Langdale 
and  Borrowdale,  dark  flags  and  slates  in  the  upper  part,  fine-grained 
green  slate  in  the  middle,  amygdaloid  and  fragmentary  rocks  in  the 
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lower  part.  The  slates  pass  into  compact  felspathic  slate,  some- 
times  porphyritic;  also  into  granular  and  concretionary  slaty  masses, 
and  through  them  into  breccias.  The  amorphous  columnar  and 
prismatic  porphyries  are  arranged  in  directions  parallel  to  the  beds 
of  green  slate,  and  pass  themselves  into  a  slaty  texture,  with  a 
strike  and  dip  parallel  to  those  of  the  true  roofing  slate.  No  organic 
remains.    Thickness  at  least  a  thousand  yards. 

Upper  Cambrian  or  Plynlymmon  Bods. 

This  formation  commences  with  the  dark  limestones  of  Bala 
and  Coniston  Water,  containing  shells  and  corals.  Thickness  in 
Cnmberland,  about  a  hundred  feet. 

Wales.  Grauwacke  and  granwacke  slate,  with  some  beds  of 
conglomerate.    Thickness  probably  several  thousand  yards. 

Cumberland.  Houghill  and  Kentmere  rocks;  a  mass  of  gran- 
wacko  in  the  upper  part;  in  the  lower,  alternations  of  grauwacke 
and  grauwacke  slate.     Thickness,  full  a  thousand  yards. 

In  the  Cambrian  district  the  green  slates  and  porphyries, 
answering  to  the  Lower  Cambrian  or  Snowdonian  rocks,  rest  upon  a 
group  at  least  a  thousand  yards  thick,  to  which  Professor  Sedgwick 
has  given  the  name  of  the  Skiddaw  rocks.  It  consists  of  dark  soft 
slates,  destitute  of  fossils,  and  containing,  in  the  lower  part,  crystals 
of  chiastolite,  and  near  the  base,  hornblende.  These  slates  cover  a 
thin  crust  of  mica  slate  and  gneiss,  below  which  is  granite.  This 
chiastolite  group  appears  not  to  be  developed  in  Wales,  unless  it  be 
represented  by  the  chlorite  slate  of  Anglesey,  some  varieties  of 
which  pass  into  mica  slate,  and  others  into  clay  slate. 

Fig.  61,  which  is  a  section  from  the  centre  of  the  Cumbrian 
district  to  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  exhibits  the  succession  of 
of  these  different  groups,  and  of  the  more  recent  carboniferous  and 
poikilitic  rocks. 

Similarity  of  the  Cambrian  to  the  Silurian  Strata. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Cambrian  system  are  as  yet  too 
imperfectly  known  to  admit  of  an  accurate  comparison  of  them  with 
those  of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Some  of  them  differ  specifically,  and 
a  few  are  generically  distinct ;  but  they  do  not  exhibit  a  difference 
proportioned  to  the  long  interval  of  time  which  the  great  thickness 
of  the  Cambrian  deposits  may  be  supposed  to  denote.  The  fossils 
of  the  Silurian  strata  appear  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  not  so 
much  by  a  change  of  type,  as  by  the  greater  developement,  both  as 
to  species  and  individuals,  of  forms  already  existing.  The  rocks  of 
the  two  systems  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  having  been  formed 
under  nearly  similar  conditions.     If  we  inquire  what  those  con- 
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ditions  were,  it  would  appear  tbat  the  Cambrian  rdcks  were 
depcMsited  in  an  ocean  destitute  of  any  neighbouring  land;  for  in 
Britain,  if  elsewhere,  no  remains  of  land-plants  have  as  yet  been* 
met  with,  the  few  organic  remains  yet  found  being  confined,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  zoophytes  and  molluscs. 

Igneous  Rods,  and  Mineral  Veins.  From  the  abundance  of  por- 
phyry and  greenstone  alternating  with  the  sedimentary  deposits,  and 
passing  into  them,  volcanic  ejectments  appear  to  have  been  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  during  this  era,  spreading  sheets  of  lava  over  the 
floor  of  the  ocean.  We  have,  however,  from  our  own  observations, 
reason  think  that  some  of  the  porphyries  of  Snowdonia,  are  meta- 
morphic,  if  they  do  not  even  contain  obscure  traces  of  organic 
remains.  The  slate  rocks  have  also  been  pierced  by  dikes  and  intru- 
sive masses  of  igneous  matter.  In  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Ireland, 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  they  are  in  contact 
with  granite,  which  in  Cumberland  has  sent  oif  veins  into  the 
incumbent  strata,  and  must  therefore  be  more  recent  than  the  slate/ 
Dikes  of  porphyry,  syenite,  and  greenstone,  have  likewise  penetrated 
through  the  slate,  forming  overlying  masses ;  and  besides  this  local' 
igneous  action,  the  whole  body  of  these  rocks  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  a  more  general  heating  process,  to  which  we  may  attri- 
bute their  subcrystalline  character  and  slaty  cleavage.  Mineral 
veins  are  more  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series  than  in  the 
upper  part,  and  they  generally  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  igneous  rocks. 
The  slate  district  of  Cumberland  produces  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
and  manganese ;  that  of  Cornwall,  copper,  lead,  silver,  arsenic,  and 
cobalt;  but  they  are  not  confined  to  the  rocks  of  this  era,  for  Mr.  de 
la  Beche  has  lately  shown,  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  granite, 
rich  veins  of  tin  are  worked  in  rocks  of  the  carbonaceous  series. 
Anglesey  is  celebrated  for  the  large  mass  of  copper  found  in  the 
Parys  Mountain,  at  the  junction  of  the  clay  slate  with  the  chlorite 
schist.  Snowdonia  and  Cardiganshire,  yield  copper  and  lead.  The 
slate  rocks  of  the  Hartz  and  Britany,  are  also  rich  in  metald. '  Iir 
all  these  districts,  the  productive  veins  range  chiefly  east  uid  west^* 
and  are  traversed  by  others,  called  cross  courses,  which  run  north 
and  south,  or  nearly  so. 

Silurian  System. 

This  series  of  rocks,  so  ably  and  elaborately  investigated  by  Mr. 
Murchison,  on  the  Welsh  border,  and  in  South  Wales,  where  it  is 
extensively  developed,  and  where  alone  it  has  yet  been  found  com- 
plete, consists  of  a  succession  of  argillaceous,  arenaceous,  and  calca- 
reous deposits,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  Cambrian  system  in 
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the  fbllowing  pwticnlars.  The  argillsceouB  rooka  are  less  consoli- 
dsted,  less  affected  by  joints  and  slaty  cleavage,  and  that  only  locally, 
ud  the  laminte  of  Bedimentary  deposits  are  more  perfect.  The 
MrenacGons  beds  partake  more  of  the  oharaoter  of  ordinary  sand- 
stooes  than  of  jzrauwacke;  and  the  calcareons  beds  are  concretionary 
ud  Bubcryatalline,  less  earthy  than  the  more  modem  limestones, 
less  crystalline  than  those  of  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  systems. 
Some  resemble  the  flazgy  CaiDbrian  limestones,  others  are  more  like 
tfa«  carlmnifcrous  limestone.  Considerable  varieties  also  occur  in  the 
argillaceous  and  arenaceous  members  of  the  series,  the  nature  of 
which  will  appear  from  the  synopsis  of  the  Silurian  strata,  (p.  207,) 
exhibiting  the  matured  views  of  Mr.  Murcbison,  on  the  subject  of 
the  classification  of  these  rocks.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  divided 
them  into  principal  groaps,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  each 
consisting  of  two  formations,  named  from  Ludlow,  Wenlock, 
Caradoo,  and  Llandeilo,  the  places  where  their  characters  are  best 
ediibited. 

Organic  B«maiK$.    The  fossils  of  the  Silurian  strata  are  more 
Dnmerous  and  diversified  tbau  those  of  the  preceding  system.    They 
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it  obiefly  of  the  lower  orders  of  marine  animals,  and  comprise 
aboat  ninety  species  of  polyparia  or  corals,  and  between  thirty 
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and  forty  of  crinoidea,  both  of  which  are,  for  Uie  most  part,  distinct 
from  thoae  of  the  carboniferoua  system.      The  shells  at  present 
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ItQOwn,  conuBt  of  about  two  hundred  species  of  couchifera  (bivalves), 
uxty  of  gasteropoda  (anivali'es),  and  eighty  of  cephalopoda.  The 
prevailing  genera  are  Lepttena  (Producta),  figs.  64,  65,  66,  Cel- 
thjiis  (Spirifera),  Orthia,  Gga.  67,  68,  Atrypa,  fig.  69,  Terebratula, 
PentaraeriB,  fig.   70,  Orbicula,  Lingula,  Euomphilus,  Orthoceras, 
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uid  Bellerophon.  Many  of  these  genera  are  also  found  in  the  car- 
boDtferouB*  limestone,  but  the  species  are  quite  distinct.  The 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  cnutaceous  family  of  trilobitea,  nearly- 
all  of  them  distinct  from  those  of  the  carboniferous  system,  is  highly 
cJiaraoteristic  of  the  rocks  of  this  epoch. 


"  For  fignrM  of  the  genera  Orthocera*,  BnompfailnL  and  Bellerodion,  s 
C«rienifamu  Sgilm,  Cbifi.  XIII. 
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Tile  upper  Lmlloiv  formtition  has  afforiled  bones,  teeth,  and 
coprolites,  or  fossil  excrement  of  fishes,  which  are  the  oldest  known 
remains  of  niarino  vertebrated  animals,  A  few  algse  have  been 
found,  chiefly  in  Sweden;  but  the  existence  of  terrestrial  plants  in 
rocks  of  the  Silurian  era  requires  further  investigation.  The  culmi- 
ferous  rocks  of  Devonshire,  containing  some  of  the  plants  of  the 
coal  measures,  and  regarded  by  Mr.  De  la  Beche  as  part  of  tfa* 
Silurian,  if  not  an  older  system,  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
part  of  the  carboniferous  series,  altered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  granite 
of  Dartmoor.  The  florifcrous  schiste,  below  the  culmiferous  depo- 
sits, appear  referrible  to  the  era  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  ]dant3  found  in  the  anthraciferous  rocks  of  Baden 
may  be  of  the  same  age. 

The  slate  rocks  of  Dcvonsluie  have  lately  been  tho  Bubjeot  of 
nuich  controversy,  wliii-b  may  now  be  considered  to  have  nearly 
tcnniuatcd;  both  parties  being  agreed  as  to  the  order  of  succesuon, 
though  they  still  diller  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  nomenclature. 
Mr.  De  la  Itecho  and  Mr.  Williams  nt  first  referred  the  whole  of 
the  culmiferous  beds  to  tho  lower  i>art  of  the  slate  series;  but  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  have  adduced  reasons  which 
may  be  deemed  conclusive,  for  considering  the  culm  measures  as  the 
representatives  of  the  carboniferous  system.  With  respect  to  the 
rocks  below  the  coal  measures,  into  which  both  parties  now  admit 
that  they  graduate,  tlic  opinions  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mt. 
Murchison  have  recently  undergone  a  considerable  change. 

These  rocks  consist  of  two  calcareous  and  fossiliferoua  gioups, 
separated  from  each  other  by  deposits  of  vast  thickness,  very  little 
calcareous,  and  almost  destitute  of  organic  remains.     These  they 
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referred,  in  1837,  to  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  Cambrian 
system,  with  a  slight  developement  in  the  upper  part  of  lower 
Silurian  rocks ;  adding,  however,  that  as  no  fixed  line  of  demarca- 
tion could  be  established  between  the  lower  Silurian  and  upper 
Cambrian,  their  zoological  contents  being  very  similar,  the  place  of 
this  member  of  the  series  must,  for  the  present,  be  considered  provi- 
sional. A  more  extended  examination,  however,  of  the  organic 
remains  of  these  fossiliferous  slates,  has  now  convinced  these  authors 
that  they  are  all  more  recent  than  the  Silurian  strata,  and  that  their 
fossils  constitute  a  natural  group,  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  carboniferous  and  Silurian  systems.  They,  therefore,  now  regard 
the  slates  and  sandstones  below  the  culm  measures  as  an  enormous 
developement  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  under  a  considerable  devia- 
tion from  its  ordinary  mineral  type,  a  suggestion  which  originated 
with  Mr.  Lonsdale;  and  they  propose  the  term  '^  Devonian  system^ 
for  a  group  including  the  old  red  sandstone,  constituting  a  zoologi- 
cal p<issage  from  the  upper  Silurian  into  the  carboniferous  system. 

Mr.  De  la  Beche,  in  his  recently  published  map  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  has  substantially  adopted  these  divisions,  applying  to 
the  culm  measures  the  provisional  name  of  Carbonaceous  series,  and 
to  the  fossiliferous  slates  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  that  of  Grauwacke. 
Mr.  Greenough,  in  his  new  edition  of  his  geological  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  follows,  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  nearly  the  same 
boundaries  and  order  of  succession  as  Messrs.  De  la  Beche,  Sedg- 
wick, and  Murchison,  adopting  from  the  former  the  name  of  Carbo- 
naceous series  for  the  culm  measures,  but  substituting  the  tomi 
Upper  killas  for  the  Devonian  system  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison, 
and  Lower  killas  for  the  slates  inferior  to  the  Silurian,  which  they 
have  named  Cambrian. 

Similarity  of  the  dwibrlati  and  Silurian  Systems. 

The  marine  remains  of  the  Silurian  strata  are  decidedly  distinct 
from  those  of  the  carboniferous  system.  Their  analogy  to  those  of 
the  Cambrian  system,  as  far  as  the  latter  are  yet  known,  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  rendering  it  probable  that  the  deposits  of  the  two 
eras  took  place  under  physical  conditions  not  very  different,  except 
that  during  the  formation  of  the  newer  rocks  they  became  more 
favourable  to  the  support  of  animal  life.  One  of  these  changes  of 
condition  may  have  been  the  diminution  of  the  internal  heat  of  the 
globe,  which  appears  to  have  impressed  the  slaty  cleavage  so  generally 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  older  system.  If,  on  further  investigation,  it 
shall  appear  that  land  plants  are  inclosed  in  true  Silurian  rocks, 
another  of  these  altered  conditions  mav  have  been  the  rise  of  land. 
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perhaps  as  small  islands  in  parts  of  the  Silurian  ocean,  for  no  traces 
of  terrestrial  exuvis,  which  become  so  abundant  in  the  system  im- 
mediately above  the  Silurian,  have  been  detected  in  Britain  in  th^t 
immediately  below  it. 

Geographical  Extent  *. 

A  zone  of  Silurian  rocks,  curved  first  to  the  south,  then  to  the 
south-west,  and  lastly  to  the  west,  extends  from  the  Little  Orme's 
Head  to  St.  Bride's  Bay.  They  skirt  both  sides  of  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd,  and  extending  southwards  by  Llangollen,  and  expanding 
over  the  Valley  of  the  Severn,  border  on  the  south  the  coal  fields  of 
the  Plain  of  Shrewsbury.  From  Wellington,  by  Knighton,  Builth, 
Llandovery,  Llangadock,  and  Llandeilo,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Towey, 
a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  the  prevailing  strike  of  all  the  forma- 
tions is  s.w.  and  n.e.  ;  it  then  turns  westward,  and  continues  with 
a  diminished  breadth  by  Caermarthen  and  Haverfordwest  to  St. 
Bride'^s  Bay. 

.  The  great  expansion  of  these  rocks  between  Wenlock  Edge  and 
the  River  Vierniew,  in  Montgomeryshire,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
regular  line  of  bearing  on  the  confines  of  Shropshire  and  Hereford, 
as  indicated  by  the  junction  of  the  Ludlow  formation  with  the  old 
red  sandstone,  arises  from  the  folding  over  and  repetition  of  rocks  of 
the  same  age.  These  reduplications  are  occasioned  by  numerous 
minor  axes  of  elevation  parallel  to  each  other,  subordinate  to  tha 
great  line  of  disturbance,  and  marked  in  general  by  eruptive  masses 
of  trap,  which  tilt  the  strata  on  their  flanks  both  to  the  north-west 
and  south-cast.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  longitudinal 
influence  of  these  short  outbursts  has  ceased,  the  Ludlow  formation 
alone  is  spread  out  in  undulating  masses,  as  in  the  Forests  of  Clun, 
Knuckless,  and  Radnor,  and  upon  its  surface  are  frequently  seen 
detached  and  elevated  basins  of  old  red  sandstone. 

In  Shropshire,  the  different  formations  occupy  distinct  ridges 
and  valleys,  and  in  their  prolongation  to  the  south-west  the  upper 
Ludlow  rock  is  uniformly  persistent ;  but  in  Brecknockshire  and 
Caermarthensliire,  from  the  rapid  thinning  out  of  all  the  formations 
in  their  course  to  the  west,  and  the  general  absence  of  the  calcareous 
member?,  it  is  only  in  certain  places  that  these  subdivisions  can  be 
established  ;  and  the  great  fossiliferous  system,  which  in  Shropshire, 
Hereford,  and  Radnor,  is  expanded  over  so  wide  an  area,  becomes 
compressed  into  a  narrow  zone  between  the  old  red  sandstone  and 
the  upper  Cambrian  slate  rocks. 

*  Consult  MuncHi son's  Silurian  Syitem  and  Proceeding*  of  Geol,  Sue. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  that  undulating  mass  of  old  red  sandstone, 
which  occupies  such  an  extensive  area  in  South  Salop,  Hereford, 
Brecknock,  and  Monmouthshire,  the  Silurian  strata  emerge  from 
beneath  it  in  the  Abberley  Hills,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Malvems, 
also  near  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  in  the  Woolhope  valley  of  ele- 
vation, and  in  May  and  Huntley  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire ;  the 
Ludlow  and  Wenlock  formations  being  the  most  persistent,  and 
usually  occupying,  as  in  Shropshire,  two  distinct  ridges,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  mean  direction  of  the  strata  on  this  eastern 
side  of  the  old  red  sandstone  is  north  and  south,  but  subject  to  many 
local  variations,  curvatures,  and  faults. 

Dudley  Castle  Hill,  Sedgeley,  and  the  Wren's  Nest,  are  com- 
posed of  Silurian  rocks,  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  South  Stafford- 
shire coal  field,  in  short  and  narrow  anticlinal  ridges,  which  range 
north  and  south,  the  coal  strata  resting  against  them  at  a  consider- 
able angle. 

Professor  Phillips  has  found  traces  of  the  upper  Ludlow  rocks 
near  Kirby  Lonsdale,  in  Westmorland,  and  of  the  lower  Ludlow 
in  Ribblesdale,  in  Yorkshire.  Silurian  strata  are  supposed  to 
accompany  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  the  clay-slate  districts  of  Ireland, 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  two  systems  in  that  country  have  not  yet 
been  determined.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  fossils  of  this  era  are 
found  at  Christiana  in  Sweden,  in  the  Eifel,  the  Hartz,  and  Britany. 
Mr.  Strickland  describes  them  as  occurring  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  In  North  America  they  have  been  observed  on  the 
borders  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

Igneous  Rocks. 

The  Silurian  strata  of  the  Welsh  border  have  been  extensively 
penetrated  by  numerous  eruptions  of  igneous  matter,  forming  the 
axes  of  ranges  of  hills  which  rise  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the 
sea  level  (the  prevailing  strike  being  n.e.  and  s.w.),  such  as,  in 
Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  the  Wrekin  and  Lilleshall  Hills, 
Caer  Caradoc,  the  Longmynd,  and  Haughmond  Hills,  the  mining 
district  of  Shelve,  the  Stiper  Stones  (a  remarkable  serrated  ridge 
of  metamorphic  quartz  rock),  and  the  Breiddin  Hills ;  in  Radnor- 
shire, the  group  of  old  Radnor,  with  the  Llandrindod  and  Builth 
group;  several  of  the  hills  of  Brecknockshire  and  Caermarthen- 
shire;  and  the  Abberley  and  Malvern  Hills,  in  Worcestershire. 
The  trap  rocks  are  of  a  very  variable  character,  passing  by  insen- 
sible gradations  into  one  another.  In  the  Wrekin  and  Lilleshall 
Hills,  compact  felspar  prevails;  in  Caer  Caradoc  many  varieties 
of  felspar  rock,  syenite,  and  greenstone,  also  amygdaloid  containing 
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actiuolite ;  the  Longmynd  and  Haugbmond  Hills  afford  varietiea  of 
greeD8toDe,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid ;  the  iniuing  district  of  Shelve, 
greenstone,  compact  felspar,  concretionary  felspar,  and  amygdaloid ; 
the  Breiddin  Hills,  porphyries,  greenstones,  and  much  concretionary 
rock.  The  old  Radnor  group  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
hypersthene  passing  into  fine-grained  greenstone.  The  Llandrindod 
and  Builth  group,  and  the  trappcan  hills  of  Brecknockshire,  contain 
greenstone,  porphyries,  and  compact  felspar.  The  Malverns  and 
Abberley  Hills  consist  chiefly  of  syenitic  rocks. 

These  trappcan  masses  have  occasioned  great  alterations  in  the 
sedimentary  rocks  with  which  they  are  i^  contact.  Sandstones  of 
the  Caradoc  formation  are  converted  into  quartz  rock,  shales  are 
indurated  and  changed  to  the  state  of  Lydian  stone,  limestone 
becomes  crystalline,  calcareous  flags  are  changed  into  a  substance 
resembling  white  porcelain,  coatings  and  nests  of  anthracite  are 
generated,  and  also  minute  veins  of  the  sulphurets  of  copper,  iron, 
and  lead,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta. 
Where  the  trap  rocks  traverse  calcareous  strata,  imperfect  serpentine 
sometimes  occurs  near  the  point  of  contact.  In  the  Malvern  Hills 
grauwacke  strata  assume  the  characters  of  chlorite  and  mica  schist, 
and  others  that  have  not  been  altered  haye  been  thrown  into  a 
retroverted  position  by  the  igneous  rocks. 

Mineral  springs  occur  along  many  of  these  axes  of  elevation,  and 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Shelve,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Llai^dovery, 
the  ores  of  lead  appear  to  be  associated  with  and  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  the  igneous  rocks;  a  fact  in  accordance  with  the  general 
theory  of  M.  Necker  on«this  subject,  and  an  example,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  phenomena  which  occur  more  extensively  in  the  Cambrian 
rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Snowdonia,  and  in  most  other  mineral 
regions. 

Besides  these  masses  of  igneous  matter  which  have  burst  through 
the  Silurian  deposits,  producing  great  derangement,' fracture,  and 
alteration  in  the  beds  which  they  traverse,  there  are  indications  of 
igneous  action  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  the  strata. 
Beds,  interstratified  with  the  sedimentary  deposits,  are  found  in  a 
variety  of  places  enumerated  by  Mr.  Murchison,  which,  although 
aggregates  of  compact  felspar  with  a  concretionary  structure,  contain 
organic  remains;  others  graduate  into  a  class  of  rocks  containing 
organic  remains  imbedded  in  a  base  of  true  volcanic  matter.  Tbeset, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Volcanic  sandstone,  appear  to  bo 
sedimentary  deposits,  composed  of  ashes  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
given  off  during  submarine  volcanic  eruptions.  These  confbraiable 
alternations  of  trap  with  sedimentary  pocks,  afibrd  ftnalogies  to  the 
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repetitions  of  volcanic  ejectments  and  marine  deposits  which  are 
now  taking  place  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  they  explain  the  manner 
in  which  much  of  the  porphyry  and  greenstone  slate  of  the  older 
Cambrian  system  was  arranged  in  parallel  beds  among  the  sedi- 
m.entary  accumulations  of  that  epoch. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CARBONIFEROUS    SYSTEM. 
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CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM. 

Synonffmi,  1.  Old  red  sandstone,  English  authors.  Grti  rouge  intermediaire, 
French.  JUngeres  ffrauwaekengebirffe,  German.  2.  Carboniferous  limestone; 
Mountain  limestone ;  Encrinal  limestone,  English  authors.  Calcaire  carbontfere ; 
Cakmre  anthrajt\fere ;  Calcaire  de  tranntumy  French.  3.  Coal  measures,  English 
aathoTB.     Terrain  houUler,  French.    Steinkohlen-gehirge,  Gemian. 

General  Characters. 

We  have  now  reached,  in  the  ascending  order,  the  base  of  the 
carboniferous  system,  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  rocks 
presented  to  our  consideration,  whether  we  regard  its  economical 
importance  or  the  abundance  of  its  organic  remains,  and  the  curious 
views  which  they  disclose  respecting  the  physical  condition  of  these 
northern  regions  during  its  formation. 
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This  system  is  of  great  thickness,  extending  m  its  fullest 
developenient  to  about  7000  feet,  exclusive  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  exhibiting  throughout  the  strongest  proofs  of  slow  and  succes- 
sive deposit,  in  the  abundance  and  perfect  condition  of  its  fossils,  in 
the  repeated  alternations  of  strata  of  different  mineral  composition, 
atid  in  the  bedded  and  laminated  structure  of  its  component 
members. 

Rocks  of  this  series  are  extensively  but  irregularly  distributed 
over  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  and  also  over  North  America 
and  Australia.  Small  patches  occur  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Russia.  They  occupy  large  areas  in  Ireland  and  the 
south  of  Scotland;  but  valuable  beds  of  coal  are  nowhere  so  largely 
developed  as  in  England  and  Wales,  where  the  rich  deposits  of  that 
mineral,  with  its  accompanying  ironstone,  contribute  so  much  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  and  political  power  of  Britain. 

The  carboniferous  group  is  generally  found  in  detached  masses 
on  the  sides  of  mountains  of  older  rocks  previously  elevated ;  but 
there  are  cases  where  this  discordant  position  is  not  met  with,  but  a 
gradual  passage  is  observable  from  the  upper  members  of  the  Silurian 
group  into  the  lower  part  of  the  carboniferous  system,  and  it  may 
be  expected,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that,  as  the  examination  of 
the  grauwacke  series  proceeds,  a  complete  zoological  passage  will  be 
established  from  that  group  into  the  carboniferous. 

In  England,  where  the  old  red  sandstone  is  in  general  uncon- 
formable to  the  slates,  and  conformable  to  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, it  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  lowest  member  of  the 
carboniferous  series;  on  the  continent,  where  it  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  then  accordant  ^n  position  to  the  slates,  it  is  classed  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  grauwacke  or  transition  series;  and  from  recent 
discoveries,  it  appears  that  this  is  the  true  arrangement.  Its  organic 
remains  only  occur  locally,  and  were  till  of  late  little  known;  but 
as  our  knowledge  of  these  was  extended,  chiefly  through  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Murchison,  it  became  evident  that  they  constituted  a  group 
distinct  from  the  fossils  both  of  the  carboniferous  and  Silurian  eras, 
and  the  more  recent  researches  of  that  geologist  and  Professor  Sedg- 
wick have  rendered  it  highly  probable,  that  the  old  red  sandstone  is 
in  reality  the  abnormal  representative  of  a  large  group  of  slates  and 
sandstones  with  courses  of  limestone  which  connect  zoologically  the 
Silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks,  and  are  as  much  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  a  system  as  either  of  them.  For  this  group  they  have  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Devonian  system.  At  the  same  time,  until  the 
views  of  these  authors  shall  be  fully  matured  by  the  examination 
which  they  have  undertaken  of  the  transition  rocks  of  Continental 
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Europe,  and  till  they  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  majority 
of  geologists  and  of  time,  it  does  not  appear  desirable  in  an  elemen- 
tary work  to  depart  from  the  established  arrangement,  however 
imperfect,  in  favour  of  a  new  classification  and  nomenclature  which 
mi^y  perhaps  yet  require  modification. 

The  name  by  which  these  rocks  shall  be  designated  is  not  of 
much  importance,  so  that  it  be  one  that  shall  be  generally  adopted. 
The  term  Gr^uwacke  series  having  been  established,  upper,  middle, 
i^od  lower  grauwacke  would  perhs^ps  have  been  the  best  names  for 
th^  three  groups  into  which  it  now  appears  that  the  transition  rocks 
pf  Werner  are  divisible ;  but,  since  the  terms  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
}^ye  been  introduced  into  the  science  for  two  portions  of  the 
jiariea,  and  have  acquired  considerable  currency,  consistency  seems 
to  require  that  the  third  group  should  receive  a  name  derived  from 
some  locality,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  shall  be  found  to  afibrd 
the  best  type  of  it. 

Preparing  the  student  then  for  the  intercalation  of  a  new  system 
of  rocks  between  the  carboniferous  and  Silurian,  we  shall  not  for  the 
present  attempt  to  remove  the  old  red  sandstone  from  the  carboni- 
ferous group  with  which  it  has  been  so  long  associated. 

Formations. 

Arenaceous,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous  rocks  form  the  mass  of 
the  series,  associated  with  beds  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  chert.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  formations,  so  long  at  least  as  the  old  red 
sandstone  is  classed  with  it,  possessing  general  peculiarities  of 
mineral  structure,  but  exhibiting  in  detail  many  local  variations. 

These  formations,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  are, — 

I.  Tie  Old  Red  Sanditone^  consisting  chiefly  of  arenaceous 
d^posits,  but  alternating  occasionally  with  shales  and  limestones. 
The  organic  remains,  which  however  are  rare,  consist  of  plants, 
marine  shells,  and  fishes.     Thickness,  300  to  10,000  feet. 

II.  The  Carbon  if eroui  Limestone.  A  great  mass  of  limestone, 
sometimes  alternating  with  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  and  con- 
taining beds  of  coal.  Fossils  wholly  marine.  Thickness,  900  to 
S400  feet. 

III.  The  Coal  Formation^  composed  of  numerous  alternations  of 
eoftl,  sandstone,  and  shale,  accompanied  sometimes  by  beds  of  iron- 
stone. The  fossils  consist  chiefly  of  remains  of  vegetables.  The 
sHells  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  sea,  but  mixed  with  a  few 
analogoOB  to  the  freshwater  genus  unio,  which  may  have  been 
deposited  in  estuaries  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Thickness,  600 
tqaOOOfect. 
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I.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

This  rock  varies  considerably  in  its  characters.  Its  most  distin- 
guishing features  are  the  absence  of  coal,  the  scarcity  of  calcareous 
strata,  and  its  colour,  which  is  usually  iron-red,  dark-brown,  or  gray, 
changing  to  red.  Except  in  this  last  respect  it  beans  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  millstone  grit,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest 
member  of  a  long  series  of  arenaceous  deposits.  From  the  new  red 
sandstone  above  the  coal  measures,  which  constitutes  the  upper 
member  of  this  arenaceous  series,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished 
mineralogically,  except  by  its  greater  consolidation. 

The  most  common  form  of  the  old  red  sandstone  is  that  of  a 
coarse-grained  micaceous  sandstone,  composed  of  abraded  fragments 
of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  and  containing  fragments  of  clay  slate, 
flinty  slate,  &;c.  It  sometimes  passes  into  a  coarse  quartzose  con- 
glomerate, and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  lower  regions,  it  occa- 
sionally becomes  a  fine-grained  and  schistose  micaceous  sandstone, 
divisible  into  flags  and  coarse  roofing  slates,  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
laminae  of  stratification.  Sometimes,  also,  it  alternates  with  thin 
beds  of  concretionary  limestone  and  with  argillaceous  strata,  both  soft 
and  indurated. 

The  old  red  sandstone,  as  well  as  the  carboniferous  limestone,  is 
occasionally  absent,  and  the  coal  measures  rest  immediately  on  older 
rocks,  on  the  Silurian  strata  for  instance,  in  the  district  of  Dudley, 
and  on  mica  slate  and  granite,  in  Central  France. 

On  the  confines  of  Wales  the  old  red  sandstone  becomes  a  com- 
plex deposit,  composed  of  argillaceous,  siliceous,  and  calcareous 
alternations,  conformable  to  and  graduating  into  the  Silurian  rocks. 

The  following  subdivisions  have  been  established  by  Mr.  Mur^ 
chison,  in  Herefordshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  in  the  descending 
order.     The  total  thickness  he  estimates  at  10,000  feet. 

1.  Red  quartzose  conglomerate,  overlying  thick-bedded  sand- 
stone, and  passing  downwards  into  chocolate-red  and  green  sand- 
stones and  marl.     No  fossils. 

2.  Cornstono  and  marl,  impure  concretionary  limestones,  with 
mottled-red  and  green  argillaceous  marls  and  sandstone.  Remains 
of  fishes  of  the  genus  cephalaspis  aiid  onchus. 

S.  Tilestone,  laminated,  hard,  reddish  or  green,  micaceous  or 
quartzose  sandstones.     Remains  of  molluscs  and  fishes. 

On  the  borders  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Cumberland  and 
Scotland  the  old  red  sandstone  chiefly  appears  under  the  form  of 
large  masses  of  coarse  conglomerate,  composed  of  fragments  derived 
from  tlie  older  rocks  of  the  immediate  vicinity.    On  the  northern 
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and  eastern  coasts  of  Caithness  these  conglomerates  are  developed 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  form  a  complex  group,  consisting,  in  the 
upper  part,  of 

1.  Red,  brown,  and  variegated  sandstones. 

2.  A  great  formation,  composed  of  alternations  of  sandstone, 
siliceous  and  calcareous,  siliceous  schist  and  flagstones,  dark  foliated 
bituminous  limestone  and  schist.     Fishes  in  abundance. 

3.  Conglomerates,  containing  subordinate  masses  of  red  sand- 
stone, red  marl,  and  calcareo-siliceous  flagstone.  On  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Murray  Frith  these  bituminous  schists  are  in  some 
degree  replaced  by  concretionary  limestones,  resembling  the  coni- 
stone  of  Herefordshire. 

On  the  coast  of  Forfarshire,  where  the  old  red  sandstone  attains 
a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  it  exhibits  a  series  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Herefordshire  : — 

1.  Red  and  mottled  marls,  comstone,  and  sandstone. 

2.  Conglomerate  of  great  thickness. 

3.  Highly  micaceous  and  slightly  calcareous  tilestones  and 
paving-stone.     Fishes  of  the  genus  cephalaspis. 

II.  The  Carboniferom  Limestofie  Format iofi. 

No  part  of  Europe  affords  so  large  an  extent,  and  so  complete  a 
series  of  this  group,  as  the  British  Islands.  It  is  best  studied  in 
the  escarpments  of  the  Great  Penine  chain,  which  ranges  down  the 
centre  of  England  from  the  Scotch  border  to  the  banks  of  the  Trent. 
It  is  seen  in  that  chain  under  two  different  characters,  indicating 
the  changing  conditions  of  sea  and  land  during  its  deposition. 

These  may  be  called  its  northern  and  southern  types ;  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  which  different  portions  of  this  formation,  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  on  tiie  continent  of  Europe,  may 
be  referred.  To  the  southern  type  belong  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  South  Wales,  Derbyshire,  and  South  Yorkshire.  In  this, 
its  most  simple  form,  it  consists  of  three  members,  included  between 
the  old  red  sandstone,  (when  that  rock  is  present,)  and  the  coal 
formation. 

These  three  members,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  are, — 

1.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone^  a  great  calcareou^nnass,  almost 
wholly  free  from  alternations  of  shale  and  sandstone;  in  colour 
usually  gray,  varying  from  nearly  white  to  black,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish or  blue;  in  texture  compact,  and  traversed  by  veins  of 
calcareous  spar.  It  is  also  granular  and  crystalline,  affording  good 
marble ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  oolitic.  When  pure,  it  contains 
96  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  passes,  by  admixture  of  other 
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substances,  into  magnesian,  ferruginous,  and  bituminous  limestone. 
It  is  in  some  places  destitute  of  organic  remains,  in  others  almost 
wholly  composed  of  them ;  containing  stems  of  en- 
crinites  in  such  abundance  as  to  have  obtained  the  \AdkA «!  7A 
name  of  encrinal  limestone.  One  of  its  character- 
istics is  the  prevalence  of  caverns,  fissures,  and 
subterranean  rivers,  particularly  in  its  thick-bedded 
lower  part. 

2.  Great  or  Limestone  Shale.  A  thick  mass 
of  bituminous  shale,  containing,  locally,  bands  of 
black  limestone  and  nodules  of  ironstone. 

S.  Milhtone  Grit.  A  quartzose  sandstone,  con- 
sisting of  particles  of  various  sizes,  ofiten  sufficiently 
large  to  impart  to  it  the  character  of  a  conglome- 
rate. In  its  more  complex  form,  the  sandstone 
occurs  in  one,  two,  or  three  masses,  with  shales^  and 
thin  beds  of  coal  of  indifferent  quality. 

Southern  Type.  Of  these  three  terms,  then,  the 
carboniferous  limestone  formation  consists  in  South 
Wales,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire ;  and  in  these 
three  localities  they  agree  in  containing  no  work- 
able beds  of  coal,  which  are  exclusively  confined 
to  the  alternations  of  shale  and  sandstone,  sur- 
mounting the  millstone  grit.  They  differ  in  the 
following  particulars:  In  South  Wales,  where 
the  old  red  sandstone  below  them  is  so  largely 
developed,  the  millstone  grit  and  limestone  shale 
are  comparatively  thin.  In  Derbyshire,  where  the 
old  red  sandstone  is  almost,  if  not  wholly  absent, 
the  millstone  grit  group  becomes  of  a  greater  thick- 
ness and  more  complex  character;  and  the  lime- 
stone shale  contains  subordinate  masses  of  a  pecu- 
liar, thin-bedded,  and  somewhat  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, but  no  coal.  In  South  Yorkshire  the  deposits 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone  formation  greatly 
resemble  those  of  Derbyshire,  except  that  the  millstone  grit  becomes 
more  complicated  with  alternations  of  shale  and  sandstone,  and  con- 
tains a  few  thin  seams  of  coal.  The  limestone  likewise,  hitherto  an 
undivided  mass,  begins  to  show  some  slight  alternations  of  shale. 

Northern  Type.  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  Jerveaux  Abbey 
on  the  Yore,  by  Kettlewell  and  Malham  to  Lancaster,  the  members 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone  formation  assume  their  northern  type; 
characterized  by  the  calcareous  portion  being  divided  by  alternations 
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of  shale  and  sandstone,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  workable 
coal  below  as  well  as  above  the  millstone  grit, — the  coal  gradually 
descending  in  the  series  as  we  proceed  northwards. 

First,  the  great  shale  and  the  upper  part  of  the  limestone  pass 
into  each  other,  and  form  a  complex  deposit,  in  which  five  groups 
of  lifnestone  strata,  remarkable  for  their  continuity  and  thickness, 
alternate  with  masses  of  sandstone,  containing  impressions  of  coal 
plants,  and  with  three  or  four  beds  of  coal,  which  are  worked  for 
home  consumption.  To  this  group.  Professor  Phillips  has  given 
the  name  of  the  Yoredale  rocks. 

The  lower,  or  great  scar  limestone  of  Sedgwick  and  Phillips, 
next  becomes  divided  in  a  similar  manner.  In  its  escarpments  in 
Yorkshire,  as  far  north  as  Ingleborough,  it  manifests  no  traces  of 
arenaceous  or  argillaceous  alternations,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with 
its  sections  as  seen  in  Derbyshire ;  but  in  its  further  range  north- 
wards .  from  Staiumoor,  through  Cross  Fell,  to  the  borders  of 
Northumberland,  its  upper  part  becomes  divided  by  thick  masses  of 
sandstone  and  carbonaceous  shale,  till  it  gradually  passes  into  a 
complex  deposit,  undistinguishable  from  the  rocks  of  the  Yoredale 
series.  The  coal  beds  of  that  series  become  at  the  same  time  more 
largely  developed ;  some  of  them,  on  the  northern  border,  attaining 
a  thickness  of  four  feet,  and  being  worked  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Further  north,  the  sandstones  and  shales,  alternating  with  the 
limestone,  expand  more  and  more,  the  calcareous  strata  at  the  same 
time  becoming  thinner ;  so  that  from  Boweastle  Forest,  along  the 
skirts  of  the  Cheviots  and  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  the  carboniferous 
limestone  loses  all  its  original  southern  features,  and  assumes  that  of 
a  coal  formation,  the  seams  of  coa  1 1  kening  with  the  increase  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  till,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  there  is, 
almost  on  the  parallel  of  the  great  scar  limestone,  a  coal  field,  with 
five  or  six  seams  of  workable  coal,  wrought  not  only  to  supply  a 
local  demand,  but  for  shipment  to  the  metropolis. 

This  graduation  of  the  limestone  upwards  into  the  coal  forma- 
tion, is  accompanied  by  a  similar  graduation  downwards  into  the  old 
red  sandstone  ;  for  alternations  of  limestone  with  beds  of  shale  and 
sandstone,  all  tinged  red  by  oxide  of  iron,  take  place  in  its  lower 
part.  There  is  not,  however,  that  complete  passage  into  the  old 
red  sandstone  which  is  seen  in  Herefordshire ;  for  on  the  Scotch 
border,  and  the  flanks  of  the  Cheviots,  and  of  the  Cumbrian  moun- 
tains, that  rock  occurs  chiefly  under  the  form  of  the  coarse  conglo- 
merates already  noticed,  composed  of  the  detritus  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.  Pebbles  and  boulders  derived  from  the  same  source 
occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limestone. 
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The  impertance  or  the  diffusion  of  coal  and  tegetabld  remains, 
throiigh  the  inferior  as  well  as  upper  members  of  tue  carboniferous 
system  of  the  north  of  England,  in  explaining  the  source  from  which 
the  coal  strata  were  derived,  and  the  changes  which  hare  taken 
place  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  during  their  formation,  will 
be  hereafter  adverted  to. 

III.  The  Coal  Formation. 

The  coal  formation,  or  upper  part  of  the  carboniferous  system, 
consists  of  alternations,  frequently  and  indefinitely  repeated,  of  argil- 
laceous and  arenaceous  strata,  with  many  beds  of  coal  and  some 
ironstone. 

Coal,  which  consists  principally  of  carbon,  and  affords  evidencd 
of  being  composed  of  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter,  is  distin* 
guished  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  proportion  of  bitumen 
contained  in  it. 

1 .  Caking  coal  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  bitumen  ;  it  swells 
and  agglutinates  in  burning,  emitting  much  smoke,  which  inflames 
at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  Most  of  the  coal  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  is  of  this  description. 

2.  Cannel  or  Parrot  coal  contains  20  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  in- 
flames readily,  decrepitates  in  burning,  and  does  not  agglutinate. 
It  prevails  in  Lancashire  and  in  Scotland. 

3.  Stone  coal^  culm,  or  anthracite,  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  carbon  and  earthy  matter,  with  scarcely  any  bitumen.  It  bums 
with  little  or  no  flame^  and  does  not  agglutinate.  The  coal  of 
South  Wales  and  Kilkenny  is  of  this  kind.  The  arenaceous  and 
argillaceous  beds  interstratified  with  the  coal  are  known  in  the 
collieries  by  various  local  names.  The  following  are  those  in  most 
general  use : — 

Grity  a  coarse  sandstone  on  conglomerate. 

Freestone^  a  sandstone  of  a  loose  open  texture. 

Hazle^  a  compact  close  sandstone. 

Calliardy  a  fine-grained  compact  sandstone. 

Flagstone^  a  sandstone  laminated  by  mica  or  carboniferous 
matter. 

These  are  of  various  colours,  white,  brown,  gray,  greenish, 
yellow,  or  red,  and  yield  whetstones  and  grindstones,  as  well  as 
paving  and  building  stones. 

The  argillaceous  strata,  when  much  laminated,  are  known  by 
the  names  of  plate,  when  less  so  by  that  of  ihahy  when  unlaminated 
they  are  called  cluneh  or  bind;  they  are  usually  bituminous,  and 
their  prevailing  colour  is  black,  or  various  shades  of  blue  or  gray. 
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In  the  Northumberland  coal  fields  poH  is  the  general  nama  for 
sandstones  or  grits,  and  nietal  for  shales,  which,  when  mdarsted,  are 
called  stone  metal. 

Ironstone  occurs  among  the  strata  of  the  coal  fonnmtion  as  a 
carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  both  in  continuooB  beds  and  as 
irregular  layers  or  nodules,  the  latter  frequently  formed  round 
organic  bodies.  It  yields,  on  an  average,  about  30  percent,  of  iron ; 
it  frequently  exhibits  a  singular  concretionary  structure,  known  as 
"  cone  in  cone,''''  or  conical  ironstone. 

The  total  thickness  of  coal  in  the  coal  fields  of  Great  Britain  is 
forty-five  to  sixty  feet,  in  more  than  twenty  beds,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  a  few  inches  to  two  yards  and  more,  but  all  these  seams 
cannot  be  regarded  as  continuous  over  an  entire  coal  field,  some  ot 
them  arising  from  the  splitting  or  division  of  larger  seams,  by  the 
interposition  of  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  strata ;  and  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two  often  exhibits  great  changes  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  seams — a  fact  of  considerable  theoretical  importance 
in  estimating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  coal  strata  were 
deposited. 

Geographical  Extent  of  Carboniferous  Rocks. 

In  describing  the  superficial  extent  of  the  rocks  of  the  carboni- 
niferous  system  in  the  British  Islands,  we  shall  first  trace  the  range 
of  the  lower  members  of  the  series,  namely,  the  old  red  sandstone 
and  carboniferous  limestone,  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  detached  coal  fields  surmounting  the  millstone  grit ; 
noticing,  lastly,  the  distribution  of  the  entire  carboniferous  series  in 
Ireland. 

Old  red  conglomerates  skirt  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
appearing  in  the  Isles  of  Rum  and  Skio,  and  on  the  mainland  at 
fit  Applecross,  and  extend  in  interrupted  patches  to  C-ape  Wrath 
and  Port  Skerry.  From  the  latter  place  they  expand  over  the 
interior,  rising  into  a  mountain  range,  which  is  continued  to  the  Ord 
of  Caithness,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  3500  feet.  These  con- 
glomerates with  calcareo-bituminous  schists,  containing  the  remains 
of  fishes,  are  largely  developed  on  the  shores  of  the  Pentland  and 
Murray  Friths,  re-appearing  in  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the  Orkneys,  and 
gradually  thinning  off  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Murray  Frith 
till  they  are  lost  in  CuUen  Bay  in  Banffshire.  They  extend  by 
Elgin  and  Inverness  up  tlie  great  valley  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  to 
Meale  Favournie.  A  broad  zone  commences  on  the  coast  of  For- 
farshire between  Stonehaven  and  the  Frith  of  Tav,  and  stretches 
across  the  interior  on  the  southeni  flanks  of  the  Grampians  to  tlie 
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Frith  of  Clyde,  both  sides  of  which  are  bordered  with  ohl  red 
sandstone,  which  is  seen  in  Bute,  and  about  Largs,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran  and  Cantire.  It  is  likewise  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
Fife  cropping  out  from  beneath  the  coal  strata,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth  skirting  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Lamnier- 
muirs  (with  some  interruptions  from  masses  of  igneous  rocks),  from 
Dunbar  on  the  east  to  beyond  the  source  of  the  River  Ayr  on  the 
west.  It  occurs  in  detached  portions  in  Kircudbright  and  Dum- 
fries, and  covers  a  considerable  area  in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed, 
where  the  alternations  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  have  already  been  noticed.  It 
is  seen,  under  nearly  similar  circumstances,  in  some  of  the  escarp- 
ments of  the  Penine  chain  near  Dufton,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lune, 
and  at  several  other  points  emerging  from  beneath  the  carboniferous 
limestone  which  flanks  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. 

In  South  Wales  the  old  red  sandstone  largely  developed,  with 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  alternations,  is  extensively  spread  over 
the  counties  of  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Monmouth,  and  extends 
through  Caermarthenshire  in  a  narrow  band  between  the  region  of 
Silurian  rocks,  and  the  carboniferous  limestone  which  borders  the 
great  coal  field  of  South  Wales.  It  also  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  Pembrokeshire  on  either  side  of  Milford  Haven,  south  of 
which  it  is  broken  into  two  narrow  bands  ranging  nearly  east  and 
west  by  an  anticlinal  ridge  of  Silurian  rocks  heaved  up  through  the 
midst  of  it.  Detached  portions  also  occur  at  the  Worm'^s  Head  in 
Glamorganshire,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
beneath  the  limestone  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills.  Near 
Bristol  beds  of  red  sandstone  ^ternate,  as  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

The  developenient  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  very  slight 
in  Scotland,  being  confined  to  alternations  of  calcareous  beds  con- 
taining marine  remains  with  seams  of  coal,  in  the  great  coal  field 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  belongs  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  carboniferous  series.  In  England,  the  largest 
tract  of  carboniferous  limestone  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Durham,  and  Yorkshire.  It  commences  near  Eye- 
mouth, in  Scotland,  running  along  the  coast  to  the  River  Coquet, 
skirting  the  Tweed  and  the  porphyritic  range  of  the  Cheviots,  and 
extending  along  the  flanks  of  the  slate  district  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  to  the  banks  of  the  Liddel  near  Langtown.  The  boundary 
then  turns  s.e.  to  Brampton,  and  thence,  following  the  escarpments 
of  the  Penine  chain  through  Cross  Fell  and  Stainmoor  Forest  to 
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the  vicinity  of  Kirby  Stephen.  At  this  point  a  zone  is  thrown  off, 
which  encircles  the  Cumbrian  mountains,  continuously  on  the  north, 
and  in  irregular  patches  on  the  south  about  Ulverstone  and 
Kendal. 

Again,  following  the  escarpments  of  the  Penine  chain,  which 
from  Kirby  Stephen  range  nearly  s.w.  by  s.,  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone abuts  against  the  slate  mountains  of  the  lake  district,  being 
separated  fi'om  them  by  an  enormous  fault,  which  has  elevated  the 
Penine  chain,  and  which,  along  its  whole  course  from  Brampton  to 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  has  caused  a  relative  displacement  of  the  strata  on 
the  two  sides  of  it  for  a  length  of  fifty  miles,  and,  in  one  part,  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  3000  feet. 

From  Kirby  Lonsdale,  the  boundary  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone turns  E.S.E.  to  the  Ribble,  following  another  fault,  called  the 
Craven  fault ;  which  has  exposed  to  view,  in  Ribblesdale,  a  narrow 
band  of  slate  rocks  running  for  about  fifteen  miles  between  two 
bands  of  limestone,  that  on  the  east  being  the  continuous  edge  of 
the  horizontal  beds  in  the  elevated  Penine  region,  that  on  the 
south  being  a  narrow  line  of  those  rocks  set  on  edge,  and  dipping 
violently  to  the  south.  From  the  southern  extrertiity  of  this  dis- 
trict of  Ribblesdale  slate,  near  Settle,  the  western  boundary  of  the 
limestone  district  coincides  nearly  with  the  line  dividing  the  coun- 
ties of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  limestone  extends  into  the  latter 
county,  about  five  miles  south  of  Clitheroe,  and  then  turns  e.n.e. 
to  the  banks  of  the  Wharfe. 

We  have  now  traced  the  western  limits  of  that  continuous  band 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  which  extends  from  the  Scotch  border 
into  the  centre  of  England.  Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  that 
district  the  lower  or  scar  limestone  is  exhibited  in  the  western 
escarpments  of  the  Penine  chain,  or  in  the  transverse,  valleys 
which  intersect  it.  The  upper  parts  of  the  limestone  and  the  mill- 
stone grit  occupy  the  summits  of  those  escarpments,  or  compose  the 
central  ridges;  the  whole  being  covered  on  the  cast  by  the  coal 
fields  of  Durham,  South  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire. 

The  eastern  boundary,  or  that  dividing  the  limestone  from  the 
great  shale  and  the  millstone  grit,  is  less  easily  defined,  by  reason  of 
the  passage  of  the  different  members  of  the  carboniferous  limestone 
formation  into  each  other,  which  we  have  described  as  taking  place 
in  the  district  now  under  consideration.  The  greatest  breadth  of 
the  calcareous  portion  of  the  carboniferous  system  of  the  north  of 
England,  including  the  upper  and  lower  limestones  and  the  Yore- 
dale  rocks,  with  their  associated  coal,  is  between  the  Tweed  and  the 
Coquet,  the  eastern  boundary  extending  nearly  south-west  along 
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the  banks  of  the  Tjne  to  near  Hexham,  and  thence  west  to  Halt- 
whistle.  From  this  point  the  limestone  district  contracts  into  the 
narrow  band  already  traced,  as  exhibited  in  the  escarpments  of  the 
Penine  chain,  and  then  expands  again  into  a  broad  but  irregular 
tract,  in  which  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  capped  by  miUstone 
grit,  the  limestone  being  displayed  at  their  base  and  in  the  inter- 
vening valleys.  South  of  Clitheroe  and  Skipton  the  limestone  sinlo) 
beneath  a  continuous  mass  of  the  millstone  grit,  and  beneath  the 
coal  field  of  Lancashire. 

Further  to  the  south,  two  insulated  tracts  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone have  been  protruded  along  an  anticlinal  axis,  through  the 
millstone  grit ;  one  the  small  patch  on  the  north-eastern  skirts  of 
the  Lancashire  coal  field,  the  other,  a  large  and  elevated  region, 
constituting  the  Peak  Forest,  or  lead  district  of  Derbyshire.  The 
surface  of  the  latter  is  very  irregular,  being  divided  by  numerous 
narrow  valleys  or  broader  dales,  celebrated  for  their  striking  and 
picturesque  scenery.  The  total  ascertained  thickness  of  this  cal- 
careous tract  exceeds  1000  feet,  consisting  of  7oO  feet  of  limestone, 
divided  by  252  feet  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  locally  called  toadstone, 
in  four  beds  of  variable  thickness.  The  rock  on  which  this  forma- 
tion lies  is  nowhere  exposed  in  any  natural  section,  neither  has  the 
lower  limestone  been  sunk  through  in  any  mining  operation.  The 
limestone,  with  its  superincumbent  shale  and  millstone  grit,  sinks 
on  the  south  beneath  the  poikilitic  formation  of  Central  England. 

Bands  of  carboniferous  limestone  are  found  on  the  skirts  of  the 
clay-slate  district  of  North  Wales,  ranging  along  the  shores  of  the 
Menai,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Caernarvon  to  that  of  Bangor ; 
also  in  a  depression  parallel  to  those  Straits,  which  extends  through 
the  centre  of  Anglesey,  from  Malltraeth  to  Red-wharf  Bay,  and  in 
the  N.B.  extremity  of  the  island  at  Penmon.  Re-commencing  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  at  the  Great  Orme^s  Head, 
the  limestone  skirts  the  sea-coast  by  Abergele,  and  both  sides  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  constituting  the  lead  district  of  the  counties  of  Den- 
bigh and  Flint,  and  extends  in  a  narrow  promontory  to  Llanermy- 
nach,  a  little  south  of  Oswestry. 

The  coal  fields  of  South  Wales  are  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  stretches  on  the  north  and  east  from 
Narberth,  in  Pembrokeshire,  by  Abergavenny  and  Caerphilly,  and 
thence  on  the  south  by  Bridgend,  Swansea,  and  Tenby,  to  Milford 
Haven.  It  appears  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  and  in  detached  portions  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  estuary,  about  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills. 

Professor  SedgMrick  and  Mr.  Murchison  refer  the  limestone  of 
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Bamfitable  Bay,  in  Devonahire,  to  thia  formation.  Some  beds  of 
limestone,  which  occur  below  the  coal  measures  of  the  Clee  HiUs, 
in  Shropshire,  are  supposed  to  be  a  slight  developement  of  the  car* 
boniferous  limestone. 

The  millstone  grit  is  found,  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  most 
complete  developement,  in  the  north  of  England,  where  it  oocupies 
a  wide  area,  forming  the  western  summits,  the  central  ranges,  and 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Penine  chain.  It  extends  continuously 
s.w.  by  w.  from  the  banks  of  the  Coquet  to  those  of  the  Tyne. 
From  that  river  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kibble  it  is  found  chiefly 
in  insulated  masses,  constituting  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Larger 
tracts  of  it  extend,  the  one  over  Holland  Forest,  the  other  from  the 
vicinity  of  Ormskirk  to  the  banks  of  the  Yore,  near  Middleham ; 
dipping  on  the  east  under  the  magnesian  limestone  between  Aber- 
ford  and  Masham,  and  under  the  Yorkshire  coal  field,  by  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  Huddersfield.  South  of  the  last-mentioned  town,  it 
ranges  in  a  southern  direction  down  both  sides  of  the  limestone 
district  of  the  Peak  Forest,  separating  it  from  the  coal  field  of 
South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  on  the  east,  and  from  those  of 
Manchester  and  North  Staffordshire  on  the  west. 

In  North  Wales  the  millstone  grit  occurs  under  the  form  of 
beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  interposed  between  the  carboniferous 
limestone  and  the  coal  formation.  It  appears  in  the  coal  field  of 
South  Wales  as  beds  of  conglomerate  and  coarse  grit,  observable 
near  Merthyr,  and  the  head  of  the  Neath  Valley  on  the  north,  and 
near  Bridgend  and  Caerphilly  on  the  south.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean 
it  is  known  as  the  ^^  Farewell  Bock  ;^  and  in  the  basin  of  Glouces- 
tershire and  Somersetshire,  as  beds  of  conglomerate  and  hard  cherty 
sandstone,  often  highly  ferruginous,  which  may  be  seen  at  Brandon 
Hill,  near  Bristol,  and,  resting  on  limestone,  on  either  side  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Avon,  near  Clifton. 

• 

Coal  Fields  of  Enoland. 

In  describing  the  geographical  distribution  of  coal  through 
England  and  Wales,  we  shall  follow  the  arrangement  of  Conybeare 
and  Phillips ;  dividing  them  into — 

I.  The  coal  fields  north  of  Trent,  surrounding  the  Great  Penine 
chain,  containing — 

1.  The  coal  field  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

2.  That  of  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire. 

3.  That  of  North  Staffordshire,  sometimes  called  the  Pottery 
coal  field. 
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4.  That  of  ManchoBter. 

5.  That  of  Whitehaven. 

II.  The  central  coal  district,  comprehending  the  coal  field£— 

1.  Of  Liecestershire. 

2.  Of  North  Staffordshire. 

III.  The  western  coal  district,  subdivided  into— 

1.  The  north-western,  containing  the  coal  fields  of  Norfch 
Wales. 

2.  The  western,  containing  those  of  the  Plain  of  Shrewsbury, 
of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  the  Clee  Hills. 

3.  The  south-western,  comprising  the  coal  fields  of  South 
Wales,  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire;  to  which,  according  to  Murohisonand  Sedg- 
wick, we  may  add  the  culmiferous  deposits  of  North  Devon. 

Although  the  coal  of  England  is  derived  from  so  many  insulated 
districts,  or  basins  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  many  circumstances 
render  it  probable  that  they  were  once  continuous  on  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  and  that  their  separation  has  been  caused  by  dislocations  sub* 
sequent  to  the  formation  of  the  strata.  Some  of  them,  as  the  coal 
fields  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  of  Lancashire  and  North  Wales, 
appear  from  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  strata  to  be  even  now  united 
though  their  junction  is  concealed  by  the  covering  of  poikilitio 
sandstone. 

Northern  Coal  District. 

1.  Coal  Field  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 

This  celebrated  coal  field  extends  from  the  Coquet  to  the  Tees, 
occupying,  according  to  Mr.  Buddie,  an  area  of  700  square  miles, 
within  which  the  coal  strata  may  be  traced  continuously.  From 
the  Coquet  to  Shields  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  but  south 
of  that  point  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  triangular  area  of  magnesian 
limestone,  the  apex  of  which  is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
while  the  base  extends  from  Hartlepool  on  the  east,  to  Pierce  Bridge 
on  the  west. 

It  was  long  maintained  by  the  coal  viewers  of  the  north  of 
England,  that  no  coal  of  workable  quality  was  to  be  found  beneath 
this  cover  of  magnesian  limestone ;  but  in  1821,  Colonel  Braddyl 
was  persuaded  by  the  late  William  Smith,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  practical  men,  to  sink  through  it  in  search  of  ooal,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  great  South  Hetton  Colliery,  and  other 
valuable  works. 

u  2 
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The  rise  of  the  strata  is  towards  the  west,  as  shown  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  which  make  a  complete  section  of  all  the 
beds  above  the  millstone  grit ;  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  Northumberland  coal  field  is  in  reality  a  synclinal  trough,  the 
eastern  half  of  which  is  beneath  the  German  Ocean,  for  at  South 
Shields  the  beds  rise  towards  the  sea.  The  aggregate  thickness  of 
all  the  strata,  including  coal  and  ^'rock  measures,^  is  about  1620 
feet,  varying,  however,  in  different  parts.  The  total  thickness  of 
the  coal  seams  varies  from  forty-five  to  sixty  feet  in  about  twenty-five 
seams,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  yards  thick,  but  seldom  more  than 
five  seams  of  workable  thickness,  and  often  not  more  than  one  or  two 
coexist  in  the  same  locality. 

The  most  important  beds  are  the  ^'  High  Main  ^  and  the  '^  Low 
Main,^  the  first  six  feet,  the  second  between  six  and  seven  feet  thick. 
Between  these,  distant  from  each  other  about  sixty  fathoms,  is  the 
"  Bensham,'*^  exceeding  three  feet,  and  the  "  Yard  Coal,"  whose 
thickness  is  implied  in  its  name.  There  are  seven  beds  below  the 
Low  Main,  but  of  inferior  quality.  The  largest  is  the  *'  Wickham 
Street,*"  six  feet,  the  lowest,  the  "  Brockwell,''''  three  feet.  The  coal 
is  in  general  bituminous,  but  with  considerable  variations.  There  is 
very  little  ironstone  in  this  district.  Iron  pyrites  is  very  abundant, 
both  crystallized  and  disseminated  through  the  coal.  Calcareous, 
spar  is  also  blended  with  it,  and  deteriorates  its  quality,  rendering  it 
less  bituminous. 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  different  sandstones  and  shales  alter- 
nating with  the  coal  at  distant  localities.     The  best  defined  sand- 
stones are  the   "  Grindstone,'''*  the   "  Seventy  Fathom,^  and   the 
^'  Main  Post.''^    The  first  supplies  excellent  grindstones,  and  a  good 
building  material ;  the  two  latter  lie  below  it,  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  argillaceous  strata  intervening^    The  Main  Post  is  the  most 
continuous,  and  always  accompanies  the  main  coal.     The  earthy 
strata  included  in  the  coal  are  called  '^  bands.'*''     The  most  remark- 
able is  the  Heworth  Band,  which  at  first  is  a  mere  parting,  but 
finally,  in  its  range  to  the  n.e.,  swells  out  to  the  thickness  of  eighteen 
fathoms.     The  wide  denudations  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  have  de- 
stroyed an  immense  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  beds  of  coal,  but 
this  destruction  has  been  in  some  degree  compensated  by  their  com- 
plete exposure  of  all  the  contents  of  the  coal  field,  by  the  facilities 
offered  for  the  discovery  and  working  of  many  of  the  seams  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art  of  mining,  and  by  the  aid  afforded  even  now  to 
their  cheap  drainage  by  means  of  adits.     Much  coal  is  likewise 
destroyed,  and  much  expense  incurred  in  the  working,  by  reason  of 
the  numerous  dislocations  of  the  strata  by  subterranean  movements. 
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The  largest  of  the  fissures  occasioned  by  these  movements  are  called 
"  dikes,'^  the  less  considerable  "  troubles,"  "  slip^,"'  and  "  hitches.'*' 
They  are  sometimes  filled  with  sandstone  and  clay.  Like  the  denu* 
dations  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  they  afford  some  com- 
pensation for  the  destruction  of  coal  occasioned  by  them,  and  for 
tlie  impediments  they  generally  throw  in  the  way  of  the  workings. 
When  filled  with  clay  they  dam  up  numerous  springs,  and  cause 
them  to  find  vent  on  the  surface,  and  those  faults  which  depress  the 
strata  retain  valuable  seams  within  the  coal  fields,  which  would 
otherwise  crop  out  and  be  lost.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  dis- 
locations is  the  Ninety  Fathom  Dike,  so  called  because  the  beds  on 
the  north  of  it  are  thrown  down  to  that  extent  below  those  on  the 
southern  side.  It  varies  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty-two 
yards,  and  is  filled  with  indurated  sandstone.  The  basaltic  dikes 
of  this  district  do  not  always  alter  the  levels  of  the  strata  on  either 
side  of  them,  but  they  invariably  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  coal, 
converting  it  into  coke,  and  frequently  cause  the  seam  to  ntp,  or 
diminish  in  thickness,  in  their  vicinity.  Irruptions  of  water,  accu- 
mulated in  abandoned  works,  or  in  some  cases  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  occasion  a  lamentable  loss  of  life  in  the  collieries  of  this 
district ;  but  their  greatest  scourge  is  the  fire  damp.  This  is  the 
miner^s  name  for  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  is  disengaged  in  great 
quantities  from  some  of  the  most  valuable  beds  of  coal,  particularly 
the  Low  Main.  The  pitmen  frequently  open  with  their  picks 
crevices  called  ^'  blowers,^'  which  emit  as  much  as  700  hogsheads  of 
this  gas  in  a  minute,  and  continue  in  activity  for  many  months,  and 
when,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  current  of  air  circulating  through 
the  works  to  carry  off  this  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  given  out,  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes  charged  with  it  to  the  explosive  point,  it  ignites  on 
coming  in  contact  with  flame,  and  carries  destruction  among  the 
workmen,  not  only  from  the  violence  of  the  blast,  but  from  the  effects 
of  the  '^  after  damp,"*^  or  ^'  stythe,"^  a  mixture  of  carbonic  and  azotic 
gases  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  in 
atmospheric  air. 

To  prevent  these  fatal  consequences  no  expense  is  spared  by  the 
coal  owners,  and  the  energies  of  the  superintendents,  aided  by  all  the 
resources  of  science,  are  kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  in  watching 
the  state  of  the  air  courses  and  regulating  the  ventilation.  Large 
furnaces  are  kept  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  upcast  shafts,  to 
quicken  the  circulation,  and  in  some  cases  powerful  air  pumps, 
worked  by  steam-engines,  have  been  employed  to  abstract  the  noxious 
gas  from  the  workings. 

But  the  most  valuable  gift  which  science  has  bestowed  on  those 
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employed  in  the  collieries  is  the  safety  lamp,  the  discovery  of 
which  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  immortalize  its  illustrious 
inventor.  Provided  with  his  "  Davy  ^  the  collier  may  now  fearlessly 
venture  into  an  explosive  atmosphere,  and  if  it  does  not  afford  perfect 
immunity  from  danger,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  used  with 
proper  precaution  it  greatly  diminishes  the  risks  to  which  he  is 
exposed. 

Produce  and  Consumption  of  Coal.  The  produce  of  this  coal 
field  is  enormous.  Besides  the  quantity  consumed  within  the  dis- 
trict, about  five  millions  of  tons  are  annually  shipped  from  the  ports 
of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  and 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  as  far  as  Plymouth. 

The  great  and  rapidly  increasing  consumption  of  coal,  arising 
from  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  extended  application  of  the 
power  of  steam — a  power  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy — renders  the 
probable  duration  of  the  supply  of  our  coal  fields  a  question  of  no 
slight  interest.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  solving  this 
question,  with  how  little  success  may  be  gathered  from  the  discor- 
dant results  obtained  by  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  under- 
taken the  investigation.  Dr.  Thomson  estimated  that  the  Durham 
coal  field  would  support  an  annual  consumption  of  two  millions  of 
tons  for  1 000  years.  Dr.  Buckland  has  reduced  the  period  of  its 
duration  to  400  years,  and  Mr.  Baily  to  200,  while  some  of  the 
coal  owners,  who  were  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1880,  extended  it  to  1727  years.  If  there  is  one  person  better 
qualified  than  another  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  on  the  subject, 
it  is  Mr.  Buddie,  the  eminent  coal  viewer,  who  has  had  the  super* 
intendenc^  of  most  of  the  collieries  of  this  district  for  nearly  half  a 
oentury,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  him  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  he  declared  the  calculations  necessary  to 
insure  even  an  approach  to  accuracy  to  be  of  so  laborious  a  nature, 
that  he  had  hitherto  shrunk  from  the  undertaking. 

In  these  calculations  other  elements  are  required  besides  the 
area  of  the  coal  field,  the  total  thickness  of  all  the  seams  of  coal,  and 
an  assumed  annual  consumption.  Much  of  the  coal  is  inaccessible 
by  reason  of  natural  impediments;  much  is  rendered  unavailable  by 
the  want  of  system  in  the  mode  of  working,  which  arises  from  the 
intermixture  of  property  and  the  clashing  of  private  interests ;  much, 
from  the  inferiority  of  the  coal  and  the  thinness  of  the  seams,  will 
remain  unwrought,  until  the  enhanced  price  occasioned  by  a  dimi- 
nished supply  shall  allow  it  to  be  profitably  worked. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that,  however  vast  the  stores  of 
this  valuable  mineral  with  which  Oreat  Britain  has  been  blessed, 
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they  are  by  no  means  inexhaustible,  and  that  as  the  more  valuable 
beds  are  worked  out,  the  increased  cost  of  production  will  cause  a 
gradual  rise  of  price,  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  day ;  it  therefore 
becomes  a  point  of  great  national  importance  that  all  unnecessary 
waste  should  be  prevented. 

The  destruction  of  the  small  coal,  by  burning  it  in  large  heaps, 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  severe  and 
just  animadversion.  The  practice  originated  in  fiscal  regulations, 
which  enacted,  till  recently,  that  coal  should  be  sold  in  London, 
by  measure,  and  not  by  weight.  This  waste  has  in  some  degree 
diminished,  since  the  abrogation  of  that  law,  but  it  still  goes  on  to 
a  lamentable  extent ;  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  produce  of  this 
coal  field  being  annually  thus  destroyed,  or  left  in  the  mines,  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  raising  it  to  the  surface.  To  remedy  this  abuse,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  compel  the  coal  owners,  by  law,  to  sell  the 
coal  without  screening  it.  A  process  has  however  recently  been 
invented,  by  which  this  refuse  may  be  formed  into  cakes,  better 
adapted  for  the  use  of  steam  vessels  than  the  large  coal,  because^ 
among  other  reasons,  they  can  be  more  conveniently  stowed,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  discovery,  by  causing  a  demand  for  what  ii 
now  of  no  value,  will  effectually  prevent  this  waste,  and  supersede 
the  necessity  for  legislative  interference. 

2.  Coal  Field  of  South  Yorkshire^  NottinghamBhire^  and  Derby$hire. 

This  is  another  extensive  and  valuable  coal  field,  closely  allied 
in  its  characters  to  that  of  Newcastle,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  re» 
emergence  of  the  same  strata  from  beneath  the  magnesian  lime* 
■tone.  The  strike  of  the  strata  being,  as  in  that  coal  field,  from 
north  to  south,  their  dip  to  the  east,  beneath  the  magnesian  lime^ 
stone,  and  their  western  outcrop  against  the  rocks  of  the  millstone 
grit  which  constitute  the  higher  regions  of  the  Penine  chain. 

The  number  of  coal  seams  contained  in  it,  has  been  estimated  at 
thirty,  varying  from  six  inches  to  eleven  feet,  and  constituting  % 
total  thickness  of  twenty-six  yards,  with  numerous  alternations  of 
grits  and  argillaceous  strata,  some  of  them  containing  ironstone. 
The  thickness  of  the  entire  series  in  Yorkshire  exceeds  3000  feet. 

The  towns  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Wake- 
field, Chesterfield,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Pontefract,  and  Derby, 
are  situated  either  upon,  or  closely  adjoining  to  this  coal  field,  whidi 
supplies  fuel  to  the  important  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  adjoin- 
ing district,  and,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  the  counties 
lying  south-east  of  Derbyshire. 
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3.  Coal  Field  of  North  Stqford. 

This,  sometimes  called  the  Pottery  Coal  Field,  is  a  small  detached 
district,  whose  greatest  length  is  about  fifteen  miles,  having  Cheadle 
and  Newcastle-under-Lyne  on  or  near  to  its  eastern  and  southern* 
extremities,  and  Congleton  on  its  north-western  edge.  It  has  been 
ascertained  to  contain  thirty-two  beds  of  coal,  from  three  to  ten  feet 
thick,  which  are  found,  at  various  depths,  from  fifty  to  four  hundred 
yards.  The  strata,  which  are  subject  to  great  dislocations,  dip  from 
the  sides,  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  with  an  inclination 
amounting  on  the  eastern  side  to  one  in  four,  while  on  the  western 
side  it  is  still  more  steep.  Some  seams,  only  twenty  inches  thick, 
have  been  worked,  but  they  are  in  general  neglected,  if  of  less 
thickness  than  four  feet. 

4.  Manchester  or  South  Lancashire  Coal  Field. 

This  is  an  irregular  crescent-shaped  tract,  the  span  of  which  is 
about  forty  miles.  It  extends  from  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  into 
the  south-western  portion  of  Lancashire,  by  Manchester,  to  Prescot, 
Hear  Liverpool,  having  Macclesfield  on  the  eastern  or  opposite  horn  of 
the  crescent,  and  Colne  near  its  northern  termination,  with  the  towns 
of  Rochdale,  Oldham,  Bury,  Bolton,  Leigh,  and  Wigan,  within  its 
area.  The  strata  may  be  described  generally  as  dipping  from  the 
exterior,  along  with  the  millstone  grit  on  which  they  rest,  towards 
the  inner  edge  of  the  crescent,  beneath  the  poikilitic  sandstone  and 
inagnesian  conglomerate;  but  this  general  arrangement  is  inter- 
rupted by  many  local  disturbances,  which  have  not  yet  been  accu- 
rately traced.  This  coal  field  is  probably  connected  beneath  'the 
cover  of  poikilitic  sandstone  with  the  coal  field  of  North  Wales,  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  which  dips  towards  it. 

5.  The  Coal  Field  of  Whitehaven 

Forms  a  narrow  band,  skirting  the  north-western  flanks  of  the 
Cumbrian  mountains  from  Egremont,  a  little  south  of  Whitehaven 
to  the  banks  of  the  Calder,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  poikilitic 
sandstone  of  the  Plain  of  Carlisle.  A  good  section  is  displayed  in 
the  cliffs  of  St.  Bees,  where,  the  dip  being  to  the  south,  the  coal 
measures  are  seen  covered  by  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  that 
again  by  the  red  marl.  The  largest  seam  of  coal  in  the  Whitehaven 
colliery,  is  nine  feet  thick.  These  works,  which  are  very  deep, 
some  of  the  shafts  exceeding  a  hundred  fathoms,  extend  under  the 
sea.  The  Workington  mines  were  carried  on  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, until  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in  the  year  1837,  destroyed  this 
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valuable  colliery,  with  much  loss  of  life.     This  coal  field  supplies 
Dublin,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  great  Tynedale  fault,  near  Hartley- 
bum,  and  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Craven  fault,  at  the  base 
of  Ingleborough,  are  two  small  coal  fields,  belonging  to  the  series 
above  the  millstone  grit,  which  have  been  thrown  down  by  those 
dislocations  to  considerable  depths  below  that  portion  of  the  same 
formation  which  caps  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  At 
Ingleborough,  the  difference  of  level  amounts  to  3000  feet. 

II.  Central  Coal  District. 

1.  The  Coal  Field  of  Aihhy  de  la  Zouch 

Is  of  an  irregular  figure,  its  greatest  length,  from  n.w.  to  s.e., 
being  about  ten  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about  eight.  It  is  so  much 
dislocated,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  two  detached  basins,  rather  than 
as  a  continuous  whole.  The  strata,  having  rapid  dips  in  various  direc- 
tions, are  surrounded  by  horizontal  beds  of  the  poikilitic  series,  and 
approach  on  the  east  almost  close  to  the  slate  rocks  of  Chamwood 
Forest.  One  of  the  coal  beds  has  a  thickness  of  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  feet,  arising  probably  from  the  union  of  several  minor 
seams. 

2.  The  Warwickshire  Coal  Field, 

About  sixteen  miles  long,  extends  from  the  villages  of  Wyken 
and  Sow,  three  miles  east  of  Coventry,  to  Polesworth  and  Wareston, 
five  miles  east  of  Tamworth.  Its  average  breadth  is  about  three 
miles.  The  strata  dip  to  the  w.s.w.,  the  inclination  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  coal  field  being  as  much  as  45%  but  decreasing  on  the 
western  side.  The  principal  collieries  are  at  Griff  and  Bedworth. 
In  the  former  place,  four  beds  of  coal  are  worked,  the  largest  of  which 
18  nine  feet  thick.  At  Bedworth,  the  two  upper  seams  of  the  Oritf 
Colliery,  which  were  there  separated  by  shale  thirty-three  yards  thick, 
run  together,  and  form  one  seam  of  the  thickness  of  fiflteen  feet. 

3.  South  Staffordshire,  or  Dudley  Coal  Field, 

This  coal  field,  so  important  for  the  extensive  iron- works  it  main- 
tains, is  in  length  about  twenty  miles,  from  north  to  south,  extend- 
ing from  near  Stourbridge,  over  Cannock  Chase  to  Beverton,  near 
Badgeley,  the  greatest  breadth  between  Walsall  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton being  about  seven  miles.  Its  superficies,  from  actual  survey,  is 
about  sixty  square  miles.  That  portion  of  it  south  of  Cannock  Chase, 
eight  miles  long  and  four  broad,  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
continuous  bed  of  coal  thirty  feet  thick,  called  the  "Main,"^  or  ^^Xen- 
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yard ""  coal,  made  up  of  thirteen  difre)*ent  beds,  some  of  them  lying 
close  together,  others  separated  by  thin  bands  or  partings  of  shale. 
In  Bloomfield  Colliery,  a  phenomenon  takes  place,  analogous  to  the 
splitting  of  the  High  Main  of  the  Newcastle  coal  field,  by  the 
Heworth  Band.  The  two  upper  beds  of  the  ten-yard  coal  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  the  Flying 
Reed,''^  and  the  interval  between  them  increases,  till  it  amounts  to 
twelve  fathoms,  four  beds  of  shale  and  ironstone  being  interposed. 

The  number  of  coal  seams  in  this  field  are  eleven,  with  sixty-four 
of  sandstone,  clay,  and  shale.  The  ten-yard  coal  is  about  sixty 
fathoms  below  the  surface  at  Dudley,  cropping  out  to  the  north,  and 
being  lost  at  Bilston.  None  of  the  seams  above  it  are  considered 
worth  working.  The  strata  north  of  Bilston,  and  in  Cannock 
Chase,  are  below  the  ten-yard  coal,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  valuable  beds  of  ironstone.  Several  of  these  lower  coal 
seams  are  of  considerable  thickness.  These  ironstone  measures, 
emerging  from  beneath  the  main  coal  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
district,  occupy  the  tract  between  Halesowen  and  Stourbridge,  con- 
taining the  celebrated  fire-clay ;  but  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  ironstones  of  the  Wolverhampton  or  northern  portion  of  the 
coal  field,  are  there  w^anting. 

Of  the  great  mass  contained  in  the  ten-yard  bed,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  one- third  is  left  in  the  works  as  refuse,  the  pillars  that 
support  the  roof  occupy  one-third,  and  one-third  only  is  brought  to 
the  surface. 

The  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  old  red  sandstone,  are 
entirely  wanting  beneath  this  coal  field,  though  traces  of  the  former 
are  observable  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and 
the  Clee  Hills.  This  circumstance  is  considered  by  Mr.  Murchison 
as  indicating  the  accumulation  of  the  coal  strata  of  Dudley,  in  a 
freshwater  lake.  They  rest  on  the  upper  members  of  the  Silurian 
system,  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  the  Wenlock  limestone.  These 
appear  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  field  near  Walsall,  rising  both  in 
dome-shaped  masses  and  rectilinear  ridges  ranging  n.n.e.,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  coal  field,  and  also  near  Dudley,  in  a  simi- 
lar series  of  short  and  narrow  anticlinal  ridges,  (Sedgeley  Beacon, 
Hurst  Hill,  the  Wren'^s  Nest,  and  Dudley  Castle  Hill,)  rising  in  the 
midst  of  the  coal  near  the  basaltic  hills  of  Rowley.  Against  these 
Silurian  rocks,  the  strata  rest  somewhat  unconformably,  i^nd  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  dipping  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.  At 
Rowley,  they  partly  rest  on,  partly  pass  under  the  basalt  which 
chars  the  coal,  and  appears  to  have  burst  through  it. 

Many  dikes  and  faults,  chiefly  filled  with  clay  and  sand,  traverse 
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the  strata,  aud  cause  great  variationg  in  the  same  bed,  in  different 
parts  of  its  course,  and  the  whole  oarboniferoua  tract  has  been 
upcast,  through  a  cover  of  new  red  sandstone,  some  of  the  lower 
members  of  which  are  dislocated  conformably  with  the  coal  measures, 
proving  that  some  of  the  greatest  of  these  movements  were  subse* 
quent  to  the  deposit  of  the  poikilitic  series. 

The  extension  of  the  coal  measures  beneath  the  new  red  sand- 
stone,  has  been  proved  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who,  after  sinking 
151  yai*ds  through  that  rock,  reached  the  coal  seams  which  overlie 
the  ten-yard  coal,  throughout  the  Dudley  portion  of  the  coal  field. 
This  was  at  Ghristchurch,  one  mile  beyond  the  superficial  boundary 
of  the  field. 

The  coal  of  this  district  is  non-bituminous,  and  burns  faster  than 
that  of  Newcastle,  leaving  a  white  ash.  The  iron  furnaces  of 
Dudley  and  Wolverhampton,  and  the  manufactories  of  Birmingham, 
consume  an  immense  quantity  of  it,  and  it  is  conveyed,  by  means  of 
canals,  to  the  adjoining  counties  as  far  south  as  Reading  and 
Gloucester. 

III.     Western  Coal  District. 

1.  Coal  Field  of  North  Wales. 

This  forms  a  narrow  belt  between  the  slate  mountains  of  the 
Cambrian  chain  and  the  sea,  commencing  at  the  western  cape  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee,  and  extending  to  a  point  a  little  nortb  of 
Wrexham,  south  of  which  two  detached  tracts  appear  at  Chirk  and 
Oswestry;  the  first  three,  the  second  about  five,  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  half  a  mile. 

The  beds  of  the  Flintshire  coal  field  dip  beneath  the  Dee,  at 
angles  varying  from  12^  to  35^  and  rise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
estuary,  finally  sinking  beneath  the  poikilitic  sandstone,  under  which 
they  are  probably  prolonged  till  they  re-appear  in  the  coal  field  of 
Lancashire. 

At  Bag!  lit  three  seams  are  worked,  the  thickest  of  which  is 
seven  feet,  and  the  thinnest  three. 

Coal  is  worked  at  two  points  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  in  that 
depression  parallel  to  the  Menai  Straits,  which  extends  from  Red 
Wharf  Bay  to  the  Malltraoth  Estuary ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  coal  field  belongs  to  the  series  above  the  millstone  grit,  or  is 
subordinate  to  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

2.  Coal  Field  of  Coalbrook  Dale. 

This  coal  field  is  bounded  on  the  east,  by  an  undulating  line, 
ranging  by  Lilleshal  to  Bridgnorth,  on  the  north-west,  by  a  line 
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nearly  coinciding  with  the  main  road  from  Lilleshall  to  Watling- 
8treet,  near  Wellington,  and  thence  by  the  Wrekin.  On  the  west 
the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  elevated  ridges  of  Benthall  and 
Wenlock,  broken  by  the  gorge  of  the  Severn,  and  on  the  south-east 
by  the  road  from  Much  Wenlock  to  Bridgnorth. 

The  coal  measures  consist  of  the  usual  alternations  of  shale  and 
sandstone  with  coal,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  250  yards  in 
135  beds.  The  average  thickness  of  the  coal  seams  is  about  three 
feet,  varying  in  number  at  different  pits  from  one  to  sixteen.  The 
upper  seams  are  thin,  generally  sulphurous,  widely  separated,  and 
extremely  irregular.  The  lower  seams  are  nearer  together,  and  more 
persistent.  The  shales  contain  layers  of  ironstone.  The  strata  of 
this  coal  field  exhibit  several  alternations  of  beds,  containing  fresh- 
water shells  of  the  genera  unio  and  cyclas,  with  others  containing  pro- 
ducta,  spirifera,  ammonites,  and  other  genera  decidedly  marine;  the 
fossils  occurring  chiefly  in  nodules  of  ironstone,  but  sometimes  in 
sandstones  and  shales.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  series  is  a  bed  of 
freshwater  limestone. 

Beneath  the  coal  measures  are  slight  developements  of  old  red 
sandstone,  argillaceous  limestone,  and  shale,  identified  by  their 
fossils  with  the  carboniferous  limestone;  while  the  Silurian  rocks  on 
which  they  rest  are  exposed  in  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin,  and  in  the 
the  escarpments  of  Benthall  and  Wenlock  Edge. 

This  coal  field  is  much  shattered  by  numerous  and  complicated 
faults,  the  largest  of  which  tilt  the  strata  in  various  directions. 
Those  on  the  east  and  west  bring  the  coal  strata  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  poikilitic  system,  through  which  the  whole  coal  field 
has  been  upheaved.  Only  the  lower  members  of  that  system,  clay, 
marl,  sandstone,  and  calcareous  conglomerate,  are  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  They  pass  conformably  into  the  coal 
measures  below,  and  exhibit,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  some 
unconformity  to  the  upper  poikilitic  strata. 

3.  Plain  of  Shrewsbury, 

West  of  Coalbrook  Dale  there  are  some  detached  and  much 
broken  coal  fields,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  curvilinear  zone 
extending  from  the  north-east  flank  of  the  Brythin  Hills  to  Well- 
batch,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  carboniferous  strata  resting  on  the 
inclined  edges  of  Silurian  rocks,  and  dipping  towards  a  common 
centre  beneath  the  new  red  sandstone.  Detached  portions  of  the 
same  zone  occur  at  Sutton  and  Uppington,  and  they  follow  the 
sinuous  outline  of  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Longmynd  and  Caer 
Caradoc.  Three  thin  beds  of  coal  are  for  the  most  part  observable. 
At  Pitcliford  the  whole  curbouiferous  series  is  described  by  Mr. 
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Murcliison*,  as  represented  by  a  bituminous  shale  of  a  few  feet  in 
thickness.  The  coal  measures  of  this  district  contain,  like  those  of 
Coalbrook  Dale,  a  band  of  freshwater  limestone,  and  pass  up  con- 
formably into  the  base  of  the  poikilitic  sandstone* 

4.  CUeHilU. 

The  Brown  Clee  and  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hills,  which  rise  a 
few  miles  south  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  afford  several  small  coal  fields, 
thrown  up  to  considerable  heights  above  the  adjoining  country  of 
old  red  sandstone,  more  interesting  from  their  geological  relations  to 
igneous  rocks  than  from  their  economical  importance. 

In  the  Brown  Clee  Hill  the  coal  seams  are  thin,  in  the  Titter- 
stone  Clee  Hill  the  principal  bed  has  a  thickness  of  six  feet.  The 
base  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  is  hard  sandstone,  sometimes  passing 
into  a  conglomerate,  the  equivalent  of  the  millstone  grit,  between 
which  and  the  old  red  sandstone  is  a  thin  zone  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  coal  measures  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 
basalt.  In  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill  the  dike  through  which  it 
flowed  may  be  clearly  traced,  and  the  coal  strata  are  broken  by 
a  series  of  faults,  upcast  towards  the  points  where  the  basalt 
found  vent. 

On  the  east  of  these  hills,  and  between  them  and  the  Severn,  is 
another  small  coal  tract,  about  eight  miles  long,  extending  south- 
wards from  Billingsley  to  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Worces- 
tershire. Coal  also  occurs  at  Over  Arley  on  the  Severn,  adjoining 
this  tract  on  the  west,  and  in  two  small  patches  at  Pensex,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Abberley  Hills. 

South- Western  Coal  District. 

1.  Coal  Field  of  South  Wales. 

This  great  coal  field  extends  from  Ponty  Pool  to  St.  Bride^s  Bay, 
a  length  of  a  hundred  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  counties  of 
Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Caermarthen,  and  part  of  Brecon,  being 
nearly  twenty  miles,  while  in  Pembrokeshire  it  is  not  more  than  five. 
This  elongated  oval  area  forms  a  vast  basin,  or  rather  double  basin, 
having  an  included  anticlinal  axis,  the  strata  cropping  out  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  being  skirted  all  round  the  basin  by  a  zone  of 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  emerges  from  beneath  them.  On 
the  south  the  strata  dip  at  an  angle  of  45^,  on  the  north  the  indina- 
tion  does  not  exceed  12^.  This  district  is  intersected  by  deep 
valleys,  running  north  and  south,  and  many  of  the  beds  of  coal  are 
worked  by  means  of  adits  driven  into  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

*  Proceeding  qf  Geolepictii  Soei^i^,  vol,  i.|  p.  47S. 
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is  the  principal  carbonaceous  district.  It  is  divided  into  three 
coal  fields,  separated  by  carboniferous  limestone,  which  envelopes 
and  passes  under  the  whole.  The  coal  of  Kilkenny  ii  nearly  pure 
carbon. 

The  Munster  district  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  oountiei 
of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  and  is  the  most  extensive  in  Ireland. 
The  strike  of  the  strata  is  east  and  west,  as  in  the  basin  of  South 
Wales,  and  the  dip  to  the  south,  at  an  angle  of  45*.  Coal  has  been 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canturk  for  nearly  a  century ;  and 
the  Dromagh  colliery  has  yielded  25,000  tons  of  culm  per  annum, 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  lime  burning.  In  this  colliery,  four 
beds  have  been  worked.  The  uppermost,  three  feet  thick,  is  stone 
coal,  not  sulphurous;  the  two  lower  beds  are  culmiferous  deposits, 
one  of  which,  called  the  ^^  bulk  bed,""  occurs  in  immense  masses  or 
'^  bulks,^**  in  which  the  ordinary  directions  of  roof  and  seat  are  lost. 

Lough  Allen,  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  is  the  centre  of  the 
Connaught  coal  district.  Coal  and  iron  have  been  worked  at  Arigna, 
and  the  iron  was  of  good  quality,  but  the  badness  of  the  roof  was  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  profitable  prosecution  of  the  works. 

The  Ulster  coal  district  commences  near  Dungannon,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  extends  southwards.  The  principal  coUieries 
are  at  Coal  Island  and  Dungannon. 

Bituminous  coal  has  likewise  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Belturbet  in  Cavan,  and  of  Ballycastle  in  Antrim.  The  latter 
collieries  are  of  very  trifling  importance,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  some  old  workings  discovered  in  them  about  a  century  ago,  mani- 
festing considerable  mining  skill,  but  of  such  high  antiquity,  that  no 
tradition  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  the  people  by  whom 
they  wore  wrought. 

DUtribution  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  principal  districts  of  old  red  sandstone,  are  about  Omagh 
and  Enniskillen ;  on  the  southern  side  of  Donegal  Bay ;  on  the 
northern  side  of  Clew  Bay ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Boyle  and  Longford; 
on  the  north-western  side  of  Lough  Derg;  about  Killaloe  and 
Limerick,  surrounding  the  Keeper  Mountains,  and  extending  n.e.  to 
Mount  Mellick,  in  the  Queen's  county;  south  of  Tipperary,  sur- 
rounding the  Gaultee  Mountains,  and  in  a  narrow  tortuous  band, 
ranging  by  Waterford  to  Thomastown. 

Carboniferous  Deposits  of  other  parts  op  the  World. 

Our  notice  of  foreign  localities,  in  which  coal  occurs,  must  be 
very  brief;  but  brief  as  it  is,  it  will  show  how  extensively  the  car- 
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boniferous  series  is  distributed.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it 
extends  from  its  central  regions  to  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
the  coal  and  lignite  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  belonging  to  more 
modem  epochs. 

In  France  a  small  coal  field  occurs  at  Litry  and  Bayeaux,  which 
appears  related  to  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  Devonshire,  and 
more  extensive  tracts  are  found  between  Anjers  and  Nantes.  In 
the  centre  and  south  of  France,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire,  AUier, 
C  reuse,  Dordogne,  Aveyron,  and  Ardeche,  between  ridges  proceed- 
ing from  the  central  primary  group  of  the  Cevennes,  there  are, 
accord incr  to  Mr.  Conybeare,  some  small  coal  basins,  which  rest  im- 
mediately on  those  rocks.  But  the  most  important  carboniferous 
district  is  the  great  coal  field,  or  rather  assemblage  of  coal  fields,  of 
Northern  France  and  Belgium,  which  commences  at  Hardingham, 
near  Boulogne,  and  extending  beneath  the  chalk,  reappears  about 
Valenciennes;  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sclield  and  Meuse;  and  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  other  coal  fields  occur  near  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Ruhr,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  about  Sarrebruck,  and  near  Walmohr,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Glave,  extending  to  its  junction  with  the  Nave. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  defiles  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  imparts  to  the  scenery  picturesque  features,  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Wye  and  the  Avon.  The  millstone  grit  group, 
in  which  aluminous  shales  predominate,  divides  the  coal  from  the 
limestone  on  the  Meuse,  and  in  Westphalia,  and  acquires  a  greater 
developement  in  its  course  eastward.  The  old  red  sandstone  is 
represented  by  red  conglomerates  in  Belgium,  but  does  not  occur  in 
Westphalia. 

An  extensive  coal  tract  ranges  for  many  miles  on  the  south-west 
and  south  of  Hanover,  between  Osnabruck  and  Hildesheim. 

On  the  east  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  near  Ballenstadt  and 
Neustadt,  coal  measures  rest  on  grauwacke  rocks,  and  are  covered 
by  the  poikilitic  formation,  associated  with  porphyry.  Coal  i 
found  in  Saxony,  in  many  places,  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Erzegebirge,  and  is  extensively  worked  near  Zwickau  and  Dresden, 
resting  on,  and  alternating  with,  pofphyry,  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
It  is  said,  that  the  coal  formation  occurs  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
primary  chain  of  the  Riesengebirge  and  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
extends  through  Poland  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

South  of  the  Erzegebirge  and  Riesengebirge,  in  the  basin  of 
Bohemia,  there  is  an  extensive  coal  field,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  great  slate  district  of  Bohemia,  in  which  forty  bods  of  coal  are 
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said  to  be  worked.  Coal  of  good  quality  occurs  in  Southern  Kuada, 
near  Koula,  but  the  quantity  is  small,  and  the  roof  is  so  bad  as  to 
render  it  of  little  value.  In  Sweden,  it  is  found  at  Helsinborg, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  Island  of  Bomholm, 
where  carbonaceous  deposits  are  associated  with  rocks  ci  all  ages, 
from  the  strata  of  this  system  to  those  of  the  supercretaceous  era. 

Coal  of  indifferent  quality  is  worked  on  the  borders  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  in  China.  In  India,  good  coal  is  found  in  abundance 
in  Bundelcund,  and  in  most  parts  of  Cutch.  The  collieries  of 
Burdwan,  130  miles  from  Calcutta,  contain  a  seam  three  yards  thick, 
have  been  worked  about  twenty  years,  and  produce  annually  15,000 
tons. 

Coal  is  also  raised  at  Bhaugulpoor,  on  the  Ganges,  and  at  Mer- 
zipoor,  on  the  Hooghly,  forty  miles  from  Calcutta.  The  coal  of  the 
Birman  Empire  is  described  as  of  good  quality.  Collieries  are 
worked  in  Australia  and  in  Van  Dieman'^s  Land. 

North  America  contains  extensive  deposits  of  coal.  The  great 
coal  field  of  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  covers  an  area  of  200  square 
miles.  The  seams  resemble  those  of  Staffordshire,  and  one  of  them 
is  said  to  be  forty  feet  thick,  though  only  the  upper  ten  feet  are  con* 
sidered  worth  working.  There  is  also  an  extensive  coal  field,  con- 
taining eight  seams,  which  vary  in  thickness  from  one  foot  to  four, 
though  the  coal  is  considered  inferior  to  the  last  mentioned  district; 
and  numerous  other  parts  of  the  province  afford  indications  of  coal. 

At  Cape  Breton  it  occurs  in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality. 
The  Sydney  coal  field  has  been  estimated  to  contain  an  area  of  120 
square  miles  of  valuable  coal,  in  fourteen  beds,  from  three  to  eleven 
feet  thick. 

In  the  United  States  are  several  extensive  coal  districts,  that  of 
Virginia,  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  supplies  the 
towns  of  Washington  and  Richmond,  extends  for  forty  miles,  with 
a  breadth  of  ten  miles,  surrounded  by,  and  reposing  on,  primary 
rocks. 

Beds  of  coal,  interstratified  with  the  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
shale  of  the  great  secondary  formation  west  of  the  Appalachians, 
extend  frotn  the  Ohio  to  the  Tombigbee,  in  Alabama,  the  coal  seams 
varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet.  Sandstone  is 
the  lowest  member  of  the  formation.  At  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio, 
and  at  Pittsburg,  there  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  coal  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  West  of  the  Missisippi,  beds  of  ironstone 
are  associated  with  the  coal. 

The  southern  parts  of  Chili,  in  South  America,  contain  an 
extensive  coal  field. 
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Organic  Remains. 

The  rocks  of  this  system  are  extremely  rich  in  organic  remains, 
comprising  zoophytes,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and  fishes,  of  many 
genera  and  species,  all  the  first,  and  nearly  all  the  three  latter,  being 
marine ;  but  neither  reptiles,  birds,  nor  mammalia,  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  rocks  of  this  epoch.  The  plants,  which  occur 
chiefly  in  the  coal  formation,  are  almost  wholly  terrestrial ;  a  few  are 
supposed  to  have  been  aquatic.  The  zoophytes  are  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  confined  to  the  calcareous  portions  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  formation.  They  are  stated  by  Professor  Phillips  to 
amount  to  84  species,  three  of  which  are  echinida,  and  the  remainder 
polyparia  and  crinoidea,  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  last  are  a 
family  now  nearly  extinct  (76 — ^79).  Most  of  the  corals  belong  to 
extinct  genera  (80,  81).  Of  339  species  of  molluscs,  326  are  derived 
from  the  carboniferous  limestone,  the  remainder  from  the  coal 
formation,  in  which  occur  the  only  species,  ten  in  number, 
which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  fresh-water,  or  estuary 
genera  (82). 

Among  the  conchifera  (bivalves)  of  this  epoch,  the  prevailing 
genera  are  spirifera,  43  species  (83,  84);  producta,  38  species 
(85 — 87)  ;  terebratula,  21  species.  The  first  of  these  genera  com- 
menced with  the  Cambrian  rocks,  and  became  extinct  in  the  lias ; 
the  second,  commencing  at  the  same  epoch,  expired  in  the  poikilitic 
era,  and  the  third  continued  through  all  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
is  represented  by  15  living  species.  Of  the  cephalopoda*,  the  pre- 
vailing genera  are  orthoceras  28  (88),  bellerophon  23  (89),  nau- 
tilus 26,  and  ammonites  33,  species.  The  first  two  are  peculiar  to 
the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  carboniferous  systems.  The  genus 
nautilus  is  found  in  strata  of  all  ages,  being  most  abundant  in  rocks 
of  the  carboniferous  era,  while  it  is  represented  in  the  tertiary  strata 
by  4,  and  in  the  present  seas  by  2  species.  The  genus  anm[ionites, 
commencing  with  17  species  in  the  fossiliferous  strata  below  the 
carboniferous,  attained  its  greatest  developement  (1 64  species)  in  the 
oolitic  system,  and  terminated  with  the  cretaceous  group  (gonia- 
tites,  90)  t •  Of  crustaceans  the  family  of  trilobites,  so  numerous  and 
varied  in  the  Silurian  strata,  ceased  with  the  carboniferous  era, 
while  the  genera  palinurus,  astacus,  pagurus,  and  cancer,  of  more 
modern  epochs,  are  unknown  in  it. 

*  Molluscs  having  the  organs  of  progreanon  arranged  ronnd  tiht  head,  as  the 
arms  of  tlie  sepia  or  cuttle-fish.  Their  shells  are  in  general  divided  into  separate 
chambers,  as  in  the  nautilus.  The  extinct  genns  bellerophoii  is  unchambered, 
like  tlie  modem  argonauta  or  paper  nantUna. 

t  Goniatites,  a  section  of  ammonites,  peculiar  to  the  Silurian  and  carboniferoas 
strata. 
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Peculiar  Structure  of  Fishes  of  this  System. 

The  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  system  are  found  chiefly  in  Caith- 
ness and  Forfarshire,  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  at  Burdie  House, 
near  Edinburgh ;  at  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Manchester,  in  the  coal 
formation.  They  belonged  to  the  placoid  and  ganoid  orders  of 
Agassiz,  which  prevailed  exclusively  till  the  cretaceous  epoch. 
These  distinctions  are  founded  on  the  form  and  composition  of  the 
scaly  covering,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  when  treating  of 
the  introduction  of  the  two  new  orders  of  ctenoidians  and  cycloidians 
during  that  period.  The  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  system  are 
nearly  all  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  tail, 
called  heterocercal  (93),  that  is,  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
lobes,  as  in  the  shark  and  sturgeon,  instead  of  terminating  in  two 
equal  lobes,  as  in  the  salmon,  or  in  a  single  rounded  lobe,  as  in 
the  wrasse ;  and  the  vertebral  column  is  continued  into  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  tail,  which  is  the  largest.  This  structure  becomes  more 
rare  after  the  deposition  of  the  magnesian  limestone.  The  homo- 
cereal  structure  or  tail  (94),  terminating  in  two  equal  lobes,  the 
vertebral  column  not  prolonged  into  either  of  them,  prevails  among 
living  fishes. 

The  largest  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  system  belonged  to  a  pre- 
daceous  family,  named  by  Agassiz  sauroid.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, intermediate  between  reptiles  and  fishes,  but  were  true  fishes, 
in  which  the  close  sutures  of  the  skull,  the  character  of  the  covering, 
the  conical  teeth,  striated  longitudinally,  and  the  articulation  of  the 
spinous  processes  with  the  vertebrec,  presented  analogies  to  the  orga- 
nization of  saurians.  The  only  living  representatives  of  these  sauroid 
fishes  are  the  genera  lepidosteus  and  polypterus,  containing  between 
them  7  species.  The  former  inhabits  the  rivers  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  latter  is  found  in  the  Nile,  and  the  rivers  of  Senegal. 
In  these  living  genera  the  air-bladder  approaches  the  character  of 
lungs,  being  bifid  and  cellular,  and  they  have  a  glottis  in  the  throat, 
thus  exhibiting  further  analogies  to  the  structure  of  saurians.  The 
old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland  has  afforded  fishes  of  a  singular  genus, 
named  cephalaspis  (95),  from  the  buckler  which  covers  the  head. 
Fragments  of  these  shields  had  been  mistaken  for  parts  of  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise,  and  the  general  appearance  of  entire  specimens  had 
caused  them  to  be  considered  trilobites  of  the  genus  asaphus,  until 
their  true  nature  was  pointed  out  by  Agassiz. 

Four  distinct  Fossil  Floras. 
The  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  divided  by  botanists  into  four 
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«phcnopteri8,  &c.)  into  which  they  have  been  divided  by  the  culti- 
vators of  fossil  botany,  are  characterized  by  the  branching  of  the 
fronds  and  the  disposition  of  their  nervures  or  veins  (96 — 101). 

SigiUariw. 

Large  stems  are  occasionally  found  accompanying  these  leaves 
of  ferns.  They  are  destitute  of  leaves,  from  six  inches  to  five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  feet  long.  To  these  the 
name  of  Sigillaria  has  been  given.  In  the  shale,  where  they  lie 
parallel  to  the  strata,  they  are  generally  squeezed  flat;  in  the  smad- 
stone,  where  they  are  erect  or  inclined  to  the  stratification,  the  bark 
is  converted  into  coal,  surrounding  columns  of  sandstone  whieh 
contain  fragments  of  leaves  and  branches  of  ferns.  These  steins 
must,  therefore,  have  been  hollow  (102).  They  have  been  supposed 
to  be  tree-ferns.  That  division  of  sigillariaa  to  which  Professor 
Lindley  has  given  the  name  of  caulopteris  (103),  is  distinguished 
by  having  their  exterior  marked  with  oblong  scars  of  considerable 
size,  much  wider  than  the  spaces  which  separate  them,  and  having 
their  surface  interrupted  irregularly  by  projecting  points.  These 
appearances  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  the  woody  parts  of  the 
leaves  were  connected  with  the  stem,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  trunks  on  which  these  impressions  are  found  belonged  to 
arborescent  ferns,  the  existing  genera  of  which  are  marked  with 
similar  scars,  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  fronds;  but  the  inference 
cannot  be  considered  equally  well  established  with  respect  to  that 
more  numerous  section  of  sigillarise  in  which  the  stem  is  marked  by 
flutings  with  a  single  row  of  scars  between  them  (104).  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  were  cacti,  to  which  they  have  also  been 

compared. 

* 

Lepidodendra^ 

Which  are  very  common  in  the  coal  measures,  are  considered 
analogous  to  lycopodia,  or  club  mosses.  They  occur  as  impressions 
in  the  shale,  covered  with  lozenge-shaped  spaces,  disposed  in  i& 
spiral  manner,  or  by  scale-like  leaves,  the  fall  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  these  spaces  (105).  Some  of  them  are  no  larger  than 
existing  lycopodia;  others  have  been  found  with  stems  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long,  and  four  feet  in  diameter.  Existing  lycopodia,  of  which 
there  are  200  species,  abound  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  these  attain 
their  greatest  size,  but  that  docs  not  exceed  a  height  of  about  four 
feet.  Some  botanists  have  supposed  the  fossil  lepidodendra  not  to 
have  been  lycopodia,  but  coniferous  trees,  analogous  to  the  araucaria, 
or  Norfolk  Island  pine,  a  conjecture  which  acquires  probability  from 
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the  diieoyevy,  already  mentioned,  that  some  of  the  specimens  of 
fossil  coniferous  wood  are  nearly  identical  with  ihe  wood  of  that 
genus. 

CalamUe9 

Usually  occur  as  short-jointed,  cylindrical,  or  compressed  frag- 
ments, which  have  been  hollow,  and  are  sometimes  filled  with  the 
substance  by  which  they  have  been  mineralized  (106).  The  exterior 
is  marked  with  longitudinal  strisB,  and  sbmetimes  partially  covered 
with  a  bituminous  coating,  the  remains  of  bark.  One  of  the  extre- 
mities tapers  to  a  point,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  summit;  the 
other,  which  terminates  abruptly,  is  considered  the  root  end. 

They  were  referred  by  Brongniart  to  the  tribe  of  equisetaces,  or 
horse-tails,  the  species  of  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  temperate 
zone,  and  arrive  at  their  greatest  magnitude  under  the  tropics,  where 
they  attain  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  about 
an  inch;  whereas  calamites  are  frequently  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  few  specimens  have  been  found  double  that  size. 

The  presence  of  a  cortical  covering  is  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
even  of  Uie  same  natural  class  as  the  equisetacess,  and  botanists  now 
consider  them  as  belonging  to  a  race  of  plants  entirely  extinct. 

StigmaricB 

Are  among  the  most  abundant  plants  of  the  coal  formation. 
They  are  usually  found  as  fragments  of  an  irregularly  compressed 
roundish  form,  apparently  portions  of  branches,  the  sur&ce  of  which 
is  covered  with  tubercles  spirally  arranged  and  having  small  cavities 
in  their  centres.  From  Uiese  cavities  long  ribandHshaped  appen- 
dages have  been  traced  for  many  feet,  penetrating  the  surrounding 
sandstone  and  shale  in  all  directions.  These  fragments,  sections  of 
which  exhibit  an  internal  structure  different  from  that  of  any  known 
tree,  have  been  recently  proved  by  Mr.  Hutton  to  have  been  derived 
from  large  dome-shaped  bodies,  from  the  margin  of  which  proceed 
horizontal  branches,  varying  in  number  from  nine  to  fifteen,  apreading 
downwards,  and  usually  divided  into  two  arms.  They  are  generally 
broken,  the  longest  at  about  four  feet  from  the  stem,  but  when 
perfect  were  probably  much  longer.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
Dr.  Buckland  that  tiiese  stigmariso  were  succulent  aquatics,  which 
trailed  in  swamps  or  floated  in  stiU  or  shallow  water*. 

Climate  of  the  Carboni/eraui  Epoch. 

Such  then  was  the  vegetation  of  the  carboniferous  era.  Abound- 
ing to  an  astonishing  degree  in  individuals,  it  presents  but  little 

*  Briignoaier  TrtoHae, 
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variety.  A  few  palms  and  coniferse,  an  immense  quantity  of  femsf 
and  lycopodiacess,  constituting  a  third  of  the  entire  flora,  are  those 
plants  which  approach  most  nearly  to  existing  tribes.  Calamitee, 
sigillarisB,  and  stigmarisB,  with  a  few  others,  are  those  in  which  no 
analogy  to  our  present  races  of  plants  can  be  satisfactorily  traced. 
It  contains  no  lichens  nor  fungi,  no  grasses,  none  of  those  herbs  and 
shrubs  so  numerous  at  present  on  the  earth,  and  no  traces  of  endo- 
genous trees.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  earth  in  its 
earlier  ages  was  clothed  with  a  less  varied  vegetation  than  now; 
and  since  palms,  ferns,  and  lycopodiaceae,  are  the  prevailing  plants 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  two  latter  delight  in  moisture  as  well  as 
heat,  the  preponderance  of  these  in  the  flora  of  the  carboniferous 
era  has  been  appealed  to  as  a  proof  that  a  damp  and  hot  climate 
like  that  of  the  tropics  prevailed  during  that  era  over  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe  and  America. 

Calamites  and  sigillariss  being  regarded  as  gigantic  equisetse  and 
tree-ferns,  the  same  inference  has  been  drawn  from  their  abundance 
in  the  coal  strata.  Both  conclusions  have  been  controverted,  and  it 
has  been  contended  that  this  want  of  variety  in  the  fossil  flora 
might  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  limited  diversity  existing  in  the 
vegetation  of  this  ancient  epoch,  as  from  the  greater  destructibiUty 
of  the  absent  tribes  by  long  immersion  in  water;  and  in  support  of 
this  argument  an  experiment  has  been  adduced  which  was  made  by 
Professor  Lindley.  Having  kept  177  plants  immersed  in  water  for 
two  years,  among  which  were  species  of  all  the  orders  which  occur 
in  the  carboniferous  strata,  and  species  representing  the  remaining 
orders  and  families  at  present  existing,  he  found  that  in  that  time  all 
had  entirely  decayed  except  the  ferns,  palms,  lycodiacese,  and  coni- 
ferse. The  fructification  of  the  ferns  had  also  disappeared,  while 
the  nervures  and  the  leaves  remained,  conditions,  it  will  be  rememr 
bered,  under  which  they  are  found  in  the  coal  measures. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  improbable  that  the  coal  plants  remained 
suspended  in  water  for  a  year  or  two.  They  were  most  likely 
rapidly  enveloped  in  the  sediment,  carried  down  by  the  rivers  which 
floated  them  into  bays  and  estuaries,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
fructification  of  the  ferns  may  have  taken  place  after  they  were 
imbedded  in  the  sand  and  mud.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  plants  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  were  deposited 
under  diflerent  circumstances,  as  regards  immersion  in  water,  from 
those  of  the  carboniferous  era,  and  yet  in  these  more  recent  strata 
we  have  abundance  of  the  wood  of  dicotyledonous  plants  and 
impressions  of  their  leaves,  while  the  proportion  of  ferns  is  small. 
If,  therefore,  at  the  time  the  carboniferous  strata  were  deposited. 
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dicotyledons  bore  the  same  proportion  to  ferns  and  lycopodiaoesB 
which  they  bore  during  the  tertiary  era,  they  must  have  left  some 
traces  of  their  forms  in  the  shale  and  sandstone,  as  they  have  in 
those  more  modem  deposits. 

Again,  as  regards  climate,  admitting  calamites  and  sigillariae 
not  to  have  been  gigantic  equisetsB,  and  putting  them  out  of  the 
question,  as  plants  in  which  we  cannot  trace  sufficient  analogy  to 
existing  forms  to  warrant  us  in  founding  inferences  as  to  climate 
upon  them;  yet  the  abundance  of  the  fern  tribe,  the  presence  of 
undoubted  arborescent  ferns  (caulopteris),  and  of  palms,  the  character 
of  the  conifer®,  their  analogy  to  die  quasitropical  genus  araucaria, 
and  the  absence  of  those  coniferse,  which  now  abound  in  the  forests 
of  cold  regions,  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  plants  of  the  coal 
series  grew  under  a  high  temperature,  on  land  diversified  with  low 
islands,  arid  plains,  and  mountain  slopes.  On  the  first,  according 
to  existing  analogies,  the  ferns  and  lycopodiae  would  flourish,  the 
second  would  support  the  palms  and  cacti,  and  the  third  would  be 
clothed  with  forests  of  coniferse. 

The  high  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  plants  are  found, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of  Melville  Island,  precludes 
the  supposition  of  their  having  been  drifted  from  any  great  distance 
by  oceanic  currents,  like  the  tropical  fruits  and  wood  sometimes  cast 
upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that,  during  the  formation  of  the  carboniferous 
strata,  the  earth  was  exempt  from  local  peculiarities  of  climate,  but 
was  subject  to  a  general  superficial  heat  prevailing  at  the  same  time 
over  the  latitudes  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Greenland,  ^orth 
America,  and  Australia.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
the  consideration  of  the  marine  remains, — lamelliferous  corals, 
crinoidea,  and  large  chambered  cephalopoda,  which  are  so  abundant 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  it 
has  yet  been  found,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  seas  of  hot  climates. 

Origin  of  the  Carboniferous  StraUa. 

Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  climate  of  the  car- 
boniferous era,  by  a  comparison  of  its  fossils  with  their  living 
analogues,  we  may  next  inquire  by  what  means  the  terrestrial 
remains  became  interstratified  with  deposits  containing  marine 
exuviae.  Were  the  seams  of  coal,  as  contended  by  Brongniart  and 
De  Luc,  of  the  nature  of  peat-bogs,  formed  on  the  land  from  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  forests,  or  did  they  result  from  the  waste  of 
those  forests,  rolled  down  by  great  rivers  like  the  Missisippi  and 
other  American  waters,  which  bear  annually  to  the  sea  immense 
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masses  of  trees,  covering  its  bed  near  their  embouchures  with  sedi- 
ment and  drift  timber,  arranged  in  alternating  beds  like  the  coal, 
shales,  and  sandstones  of  the  carboniferous  strata! 

The  second  hypothesis  appears  preferable,  as  a  general  explana- 
tion, though  the  first  may  be  applicable  to  particular  cases.  Of 
these  cases,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  in  an  excavation  for  the  Manchester  and  Bolton  rail- 
way, of  five  trees,  in  a  vertical  position  with  respect  to  the  plane 
of  the  bed  in  which  they  stand,  which  dips  at  an  angle  of  about 
15^.  The  roots,  large  and  strong,  and  spreading  nearly  four  feet  in 
circumference,  are  imbedded  in  a  soft  shale,  immediately  beneath  a 
thin  seam  of  coal.  Beneath  this  coal,  and  at  the  base  of  one  tree, 
more  than  a  bushel  of  hard  clay  nodules  was  found,  each  inclosing 
one  cone  of  Leptdostrobus  variabilis.  The  bark  of  the  trees  was 
converted  into  coal  from  one  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  interior  of  the  trunks  was  filled  with  shale.  The 
largest  was  15i  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  74  feet  at  the  top, 
and  its  height  1 1  feet.  These  trees  have  not  been  removed  from  the 
position  in  which  they  were  found,  and  have  been  covered  by  a  shed 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather*. 

The  manner  in  which  thin  partings,  such  as  the  Heworth 
Band  and  the  Flying  Reed,  in  the  midst  of  the  larger  coal  seams, 
expand,  in  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  into  beds,  many  feet  or 
even  fathoms  in  thickness,  is  analogous  to  the  deposits  in  the  deltas 
of  rivers,  and  furnishes  one  strong  argument  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  coal  strata  upon  the  land.  Another  is  found  in 
the  numerous  alternations  of  marine  strata  with  the  seams  of  coal ; 
since,  in  order  to  explain  these,  we  should  require  from  twenty  to 
sixty  depressions  of  the  land,  and  as  many  re-elevations  of  it,  in 
order  to  allow  the  supposed  peat-bogs  to  be  covered  by  deposits, 
containing  marine  remains  ;  and  of  these  repeated  alternations  and 
depressions,  the  coal  strata  furnish  no  independent  evidence.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  trunks  of  sigillarise,  in  positions  either 
perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  much  inclined  to 
them,  has  been  appealed  to  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Brongniart 
and  De  Luc ;  but  there  is  rarely  any  proof  of  their  being  actually 
rooted  on  the  place  of  their  growth.  The  roots,  when  they  have 
roots  attached,  are  not  in  general  all  in  the  same  stratum,  and  that  of 
a  different  composition  from  the  rest  of  the  deposit,  like  the  dirt  bed 
of  the  Isle  of  Portland  in  the  oolitic  formation,  but  they  occur  at 
different  levels ;  and  sandstone,  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  which 
the  upper  parts  of  the  trunks  are  imbedded,  envelopes  the  base. 
In  fact,  these  upright  and  oblique  stems  offer  analogies  to  the  snags 

*  ProceedififfM  qf  Geological  Society^  vol.  iii.,  p.  140. 
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and  sawyers  so  dangerous  to  vessels  navigating  the  American  rivers ; 
and  thus  tend  to  confinn  the  hTpothesis  they  are  adduced  to  invali- 
date. Those  rivers  frequently  undermine  portions  of  their  banks, 
together  with  the  trees  growing  on  them ;  and  some  of  them  sink- 
ing with  their  roots  downwards,  become  fixed  in  the  mud  and  sand 
in  an  oblique  position.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  may  cite 
the  case  of  a  group  of  sigillarisB,  discovered  by  Mr.  Buddie,  in  one 
of  the  Newcastle  collieries,  and  of  which  he  exhibited  a  drawing 
in  the  geological  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle. 
In  that  group  some  of  the  trunks  were  nearly  vertical,  others  were 
horizontal.  The  former  had  roots  attached,  the  latter  had  not.  The 
trunks  of  sigillarisD  are,  however,  sometimes  found  in  an  upright 
position  without  roots, — a  circumstance  equally  difficult  of  expla- 
nation under  either  hypothesis. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  plants  of  the  coal  measures  were 
floated  down  by  rivers,  and  deposited  in  the  sea,  the  minor  alterna- 
tions of  strata,  containing  marine  and  terrestrial  exuviae,  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  occasional  prevalence  of  fresli  water  in  bays 
and  estuaries  during  periodical  inundations  ;  but  when  we  find  large 
masses  of  calcareous  rock,  containing  exclusively  marine  shells  and 
beds  of  cond,  interstratified  with  coal,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
those  movements  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  of  which  we  shall  find 
conclusive  evidence  in  more  recent  formations. 

The  excessive  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  of  this  epoch  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  which  M.  Brongniart  has  endeavoured  to  explain 
by  supposing  the  atmosphere  to  have  contained  more  carbonic  acid 
than  at  present ;  and  the  conjecture  is  opposed  to  no  chemical  or 
physical  law.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  constant  even  now;  were  all  the  carbon 
in  the  coal  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  were  the  whole  of  that 
gas  which  enters  into  the  combination  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone* set  at  liberty,  it  must  add  considerably  to  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere ;  carbonic  acid  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  and  prejudicial  to  the  life  of  warm-blooded  animals ; 
and  during  the  period  of  this  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  we^have 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  single  animal  breathing  air  by  means 
of  lungs. 

Igneous  Rockiof  the  Carboniferous  Epoch,    % 

Igneous  rocks  are  extensively  associated  with  the  deposits  of  the 
carboniferous  series,  both  in  overlying  masses,  in  stratiforms  beds, 

*  Sixteen  thousand  cubic  feet  to  the  cubic  yard  of  limestone.    Ds  La  Bechk^ 
Besearches  in  Theoretical  Gtoiogy, 
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altomatiug  with  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  in  dikes  which  have 
pierced  through  them.  The  prevalent  minerals  in  these  rocks  are 
hornblende  and  augite,  and  their  varieties ;  felspar  porphyry  being 
much  more  rare  than  in  tlie  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems. 

The  exact  epoch  when  this  igneous  matter  was  ejected  is  not 
easily  detennined.     When  occurring  in  stratiform  masses  betw.'cn 
befls  of  carboniferous  limestone,  like  the  whin-sill  of  the  north  of 
England  and  the  toadstones  of  Derbyshire,  it  must  have  flowed  as 
currents  of  submarine  lava,  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of 
the  limestone.     Of  overlying  masses,  all  that  can  be  determined  is, 
that  they  arc  more  recent  than  the  rocks  which  they  cover, — ^how 
much  more  recent  cannot  be  ascertained;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  dikes,  except  when  they  traverse  certain  strata,  but  do  not 
penetrate  others,  like  the  Quarrington  dike  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, which  cuts  the  coal  but  not  the  superincumbent  magnesian 
limestone.     Yet,  even  in  such  cases,  the  conclusion  that  the  dike  is 
older  tlian  the  overlying  rock  is  not  always  safe,  for  the  igneous 
matter  may  have  been  ejected  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the 
superior  stratum,  which  accidental   circumstances  may  have  pre- 
vented it  from  ])enetrating.     In  England,  dikes  traversing  deposits 
more  recent  than  those  of  the  carboniferous  system  are  rare.     In 
Ireland  basaltic  rocks  have  overflowed  a  great  area  of  chalk.     In 
Sky,  Mull,  and  others  of  the  Hebrides,  they  cover  rocks  of  the  age 
of  the  lias.     Trap  rocks  of  every  variety  are  found  associated  with 
the  great  coal  field  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.     The  Sidlaw  Hills, 
north  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  the  Ochill  and  the  Campsie  Hills,  in 
their  range  from  its  southern  sliores,  by  Perth  and  Stirling  to  Dun- 
barton,  and  in  their  ex])ansion  between  Greenock,  Ardrossan,  and 
Kilmarnock,  with  the  Haugshaw  and  Pentland  Hills,  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  these  rocks;  besides  detached  masses,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  size,  which  are  found  about  Montrose  and 
Arbroath,  near  Cupar  and  Kinghorn,  in  Fifeshire,  at  Dunbar  and 
Tantallon,  on  the  opposite  »hores  of  the  Forth,  near  Linlithgow,  in 
various  parts  of  Ayrshire,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.     That  island 
is  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  dikes,  and  the  variety  of  their 
composition, — basalt,   greenstone,    pitchstone,   trachytic  porphyry, 
claystone,  andclaystone  porphyry.    In  all  these  localities  they  pierce 
or  cover  the  coal,  or  the  old  red  sandstone,  but  for  the  reasons  before- 
mentioned  they  may  have  been  produced  by  many  repetitions  of 
igneous  outbursts,  some  of  which  may  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  those  which,  in  the  Hebrides  and  Ireland,  took  place  after  the 
deposition  of  the  lias  and  the  chalk. 

In  England,  the  principal  masses  of  igneous  rocks,  connected 
with  the  carboniferous  deposits,  are  the  porphyry  of  the  Cheviots, 
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the  Btratiform  greenstone  and  basalt  of  the  whin-sill  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  toadstone  of  Derbyshire.  The  whin-sill  may  be 
traced  from  the  sea  coast  north  of  Alnwick  to  the  South  Tyne,  and 
thence  along  the  western  face  of  the  Penine  chain  nearly  to  Brough, 
and  down  the  Tees  to  Middleton. 

The  coal  fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  abound  with 
basaltic  dikes,  while  those  of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lanca- 
shire are  free  from  them.  Igneous  rocks  appear  again  in  the  coal 
fields  of  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Warwickshire.  A  basaltic 
dike  occurs  in  Birchill  Colliery,  near  Walsall.  The  hill  of  Rowley, 
near  Dudley,  and  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  are  capped  by  masses 
of  basalt.  Mr.  Bake  well,  many  years  since,  described  the  latter  as 
connected  with  a  great  dike,  and  pointed  out  its  effects  in  charring 
the  coal;  and  Mr.  Murchison  has  since  confirmed  his  description. 
Trap  occurs  in  protruded  bosses  among  the  carboniferous  strata  of 
Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  masses  apparently  interstratified  with  the 
coal  at  Griffe,  in  Warwickshire.  In  some  of  these  localities  the 
igneous  rocks  have  effected  those  changes  in  the  sedimentary  strata 
near  the  point  of  contact,  which  have  been  described  as  produced 
among  the  Silurian  rocks  by  the  same  agency,  hardening  shales 
and  sandstones  and  converting  them  into  flinty  slate  and  jasper, 
charring  coal,  and  at  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  changing  it  into  plum- 
bago, rendering  limestone  crystalline,  and  in  the  cases  already  noticed 
in  Anglesey  and  Teesdale  producing  garnets  in  the  shale.  There 
are,  however,  many  instances  in  which  no  change  has  been  effected 
in  the  aqueous  strata,  and  this  has  probably  arisen  from  diversity  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  trap  was  ejected,  and  from  the 
varying  composition  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  rendered  them 
more  or  less  susceptible  of  the  action  of  heat. 

Mineral  Veins. 

These  are  rarely  found  in  Britain  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  if  we 
except  the  rocks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  are  referred  to  this 
era,  or  in  the  coal  formation,  but  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  highly 
metalliferous  in  those  parts  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  axes  or  cen- 
tres of  disturbance,  like  the  mining  districts  of  the  Penine  chain,  of 
Derbyshire,  Flintshire,  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  while  veins  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  those  tracts  which,  like  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
have  been  little  affected  by  dislocations.  Lead,  copper,  and  zinc, 
are  the  prevailing  minerals,  of  which  lead  is  the  most  abundant,  full 
two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  Britain  being  raised  from  this  formation. 
The  ores  occur  as  the  sulphuret,  carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  lead ; 
sulphuret,  carbonate,  and  oxide  of  copper ;  sulphuret,  carbonate,  and 
oxide  of  zinc,  associated  with  calcareous  spar,  fluor  spar,  arragonite. 
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selenitc,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  Btrontian, 
crystals  of  quartz,  and  iron  pyrites.  It  is  a  very  rare  ciroumstance 
for  the  same  district,  and  still  more  rare  for  the  same  mine,  to  be 
rich  in  both  lead  and  copper. 

Red  hromatitic  iron  is  extensively  worked  at  Ulverstone,  and 
other  places  in  the  north  of  England,  where  it  occurs  in  beds  subor- 
dinate to  the  carboniferous  limestone  associated  with  pearl  spar  and 
carbonate  of  iron. 

Veitu  are  more  recent  than  the  Strata  they  travene. 

The  mining  districts  of  the  carboniferous  series,  where  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  veins  are  less  complicated  by  the  intersection  of 
numerous  sets  of  them,  and  where  the  stratification  of  the  contain- 
ing rocks  is  more  apparent  than  in  Cornwall,  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  against  an  opinion  prevalent  among  the  practical  miners  of 
that  county,  that  all  metallic  veins  are  of  one  age  and  contempora- 
neous with  the  formation  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.  A 
vein  which  traverses,  as  at  Alston  Moor,  &c.,  a  series  of  fossiliferous 
shales,  grits,  and  limestones,  successively  deposited,  must  be  more 
recent  than  the  lower  beds  traversed  by  it,  and  the  evidence  of  sub- 
sequent origin  becomes  complete  when  a  string  of  metal,  as  is  often 
the  case,  passes  through  a  fossil  shell  or  encrinite. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  most  prevalent  veins  are  those 
having  a  direction  nearly  n.  and  s.,  or  what  are  called  the  ^^  cross- 
courses  ;^  the  richest  are  the  "  right  veins,^^  or  those  running  s.  and 
w.,  or  rather  a  little  n.  of  e.  and  s.  of  w.  The  cross-courses  in 
most  recent  cases  divide  and  dislocate  the  right  veins,  and  are 
occasionally  productive  near  the  point  of  intersection.  The  veins 
are  almost  always  accompanied  by  faults  in  the  strata,  and  the  plane 

of  dislocation  hades  or  dips  so 
as  to  pass  under  the  depressed 
portion,  as  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, where  a  is  the  depressed 
or  downcast  portion  of  the 
strata,  b  the  upcast  portion,  cc 
the  plane  of  dislocation  in- 
clined to  the  perpendicular,  so  as  to  dip  under  the  downcast  side. 

The  hade,  or  dip,  varies  in  strata  of  different  quality,  being  most 
nearly  vertical  in  solid  rocks,  such  as  limestone  and  hard  grit,  and 
least  so  in  argillaceous  strata. 

The  Productiveness  of  Veins  in  different  Rocks. 

Veins  are  also,  in  the  north  of  England,  most  productive  in  the 
consolidated  calcareous  and  siliceous  beds,  but  nip  or  are  contracted 
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in  the  shale.  Their  productiveness  also  depends  on  the  nature  of 
rocks  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  different  sides  or  cheeks  of  a  vein 
hy  displacement  of  the  strata.  Professor  Phillips*  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  as  representing  the  favourable  and  unfavourable 
conditions  dependent  on  this  circumstance. 

Side  A.  Vein.  Side  B. 

ArgiUaceoafl.  Unproductive  and  narrow.  ArgUlaceous. 

Argillacoous.  Partially  contracted  and  poor.  Gritstone  or  limestone. 

Gritstone.  Irregular  in  its  produce.  Gritstone  or  limestone. 

Limestone.  Most  productive.  Limestone. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  toadstone  of  Derbyshire 
cut  off  the  metalliferous  veins  of  the  limestone  strata,  and  was 
therefore  of  subsequent  origin ;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case, 
though  the  veins  in  their  passage  through  it  are  reduced  in  general 
to  thin  strings  poor  in  ore.  In  some  of  the  mines  of  Derbyshire 
they  have  been  profitably  worked  in  the  toadstone,  and  the  whin- 
sill  of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire  is  very  productive  in  ore. 

Springs. 

The  caverns,  with  which  the  carboniferous  limestone  abounds, 
are  frequently  the  channels  of  subterranean  rivers,  conducted  into 
them  through  fissures,  which  are  very  abundant,  and  which  receive 
not  only  the  water  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere,  but  engulph 
many  of  those  streams  which,  having  their  rise  in  other  strata,  flow 
over  this.  Hence  the  sides  and  summits  of  hills  of  undivided  lime- 
stone are  generally  deficient  in  springs,  which,  however,  break  out 
with  great  violence  at  their  base,  particularly  when  the  bed  below  is 
argillaceous.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  celebrated 
well  of  St.  Winifred,  at  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  which  discharges 
eighty-four  liog<>hcadH  of  water  in  a  minute,  and  turns  no  less  than 
eleven  mills  in  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  source. 

All  the  hot  springs  of  England  (Buxton,  Matlock,  Bristol, 
Taafe^s  Well)  are  situated  on  the  carboniferous  limestone;  that 
of  Bath  can  scarcely  be  called  an  exception,  for  the  lias  through 
which  it  rises  rests  unconformably  on  that  rock.  They  are  all 
situated  near  great  disruptions  of  the  strata,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  effects  of  water  which,  having  fallen  from  tlie  atmosphere, 
has  penetrated  to  gre:U;  depths,  and  has  been  returned  by  hydrostatic 
pressure  to  the  surface;  and  their  heat  is  to  be  considered  not  as 
due  to  local  causes  peculiar  to  each  locality,  such  as  the  decom- 
position of  beds  of  pyrites,  but  as  representing  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  modified  by  that  of  the  cooler  rocks 
through  which  it  has  passed  in  its  rise. 

♦  Geology  of  VorkthirCf  voL  ii.,  p.  38. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Poikilitic  System — general  view  of  its  characters  in  England^  France^ 
and  Germany. — Details  of  the  English  series — new  red  sandstone 
formation — magnesian  limestone, — German  series — musckelkalk 
— zechstein  —  keuperschiefer  —  rothtodliegende.  —  Fossils^  their 
scarcity  except  in  the  calcareous  beds — connect  carboniferous  and 
oolitic  systems — earliest  remains  of  reptiles — saurian^— footsteps 
of  tortoises  in  Scotland— poikilitic  flora — tracks  of  gigantic  birds 
in  America-^  supposed  marsupialia  in  Saxony  and  England. 
— Geographical  distribution  of  the  poikilitic  rocks, — Bock  saU--^ 
prevalent  in  this  system^  though  not  exclusively  confined  to  it. — 
Gypsum. — Mineral  veins  rare  in  England — associated  igneous 
rocks — remarkable  alteration  of  a  conglomerate  of  this  series  by 
the  contact  of  trap. — Obscurity  of  the  causes  which  produced  the 
peculiar  mineral  characters  of  the  poikilitic  rocks. 

NEWER  SECONDARY  ROCKS. 

Poikilitic  System. 

Syncnifnu,  New  Red  Sandstone  Sjrstem;  Saliferous  System,  Fngliali  anthon. 
1.  Red  or  Variegated  Marls,  English  authors.  Keuper  MarU  and  MuaehelktUkf 
German.  Mamet  IruUt^  and  Co/ntire  Conehjflien^  French.  2.  New  Red  or 
Variegated  Sandstone,  English  authors.  Bunter  Sandsteitiy  German.  Grh  Bifforri, 
French.  3.  IMagncsian  Limestone ;  Magnesian  Conglomerate,  Fnglioh  ^thors. 
Zechtiein  and  Keupertchu/er,  German.  4.  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone,  "FjiglSah 
authors.     Rothtodliejuende,  German.     Grh  de  Votffes,  French. 

General  View  of  the  System  in  England^  France^  and  Germany. 

The  poikilitic*  or  new  red  sandstone  system,  may  be  described  as  a 
great  mass  of  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  deposits,  interposed 
between  the  coal  measures  and  the  lias,  the  characteristic  colour  of 
which  is  red,  or  red  variegated  with  blue,  yellowish  green,  white  and 
buff,  yielding  gypsum  and  rock  salt  more  abundantly  than  most  other 
rocks,  extremely  poor  in  organic  remains,  but  containing  locally  two 
subordinate  calcareous  formations,  in  which  they  are  more  abundant, 
and  which  are  generally  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  magnesia.  To  the  lower  calcareous  formation 
belong  the  zechstein  of  Germany,  and  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
England.  The  upper  formation  (muschelkalk)  is  wanting  in  the 
English  series,  the  zechstein  in  the  east  and  south  of  France,  and 

*  IlouccXor,  "  variegated,**  from  the  mottled'  colour  of  some  of  its  marls  and 
sandstones. 
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both  of  them  in  Devonshire.  The  greatest  developement  of  conglo- 
merates is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  of  sandstones  in  the 
middle,  ,and  of  marls  in  the  upper  part.  The  north  of  Germany, 
the  south-east  of  France,  and  the  north-east  of  England,  afford  the 
best  types  of  the  series.  That  of  Germany  is  the  most  complete. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  whole: — 

Upper  Poikilitic  Formations. 


Germany. 

1.  Keuper  marls  &  grits. 

2.  MuBohelkalk. 

3.  Bunter  sandstein. 


France. 

1.  Mames  iris^es. 

2.  Mnachelkalk,  or  Cal- 

caire  coquillier. 

3.  Gr^bigarr^ 


Ekoland. 

I.  Variegated  marls,  and 
white  and  gray  grits. 
2. 

3.  Variegated  sandstones. 


{Gypseous  marls. 
Zechfitein. 
Keuperschiefcr. 
5.  Rothtodliegende. 


LowRR  Poikilitic  Formations. 

{Gypseous  marls. 
Magnesian  limestone. 
Marl  slate. 
5.  Gr^  de  Vosges.  5.  Lower  red  sandstone. 


British  Skries. 

It  is  only  in  the  north  of  England  that  the  British  series  is 
complete.  Professor  Sedgwick,  by  whom  it  has  been  investigated, 
has  established  the  following  subdivisions : — 

Sed  Sandstone  Formation^  600  feet  thick  at  least. 

1.  Variegated  Marh.  Red,  blue,  green,  or  white  marls,  con- 
taining gypsum  generally,  and  rock  salt  and  brine  springs  locally. 
Included  in  these  marls  are  white  and  gray  sandstones,  chiefly  found 
in  Warwickshire,  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  keuper  grits 
of  Germany.     Organic  remains  few  and  occurring  only  locally. 

2.  Variegated  Sandstone.  Red  sandstone,  occasionally  white  and 
mottled.  Few  or  no  organic  remains.  The  lower  part  a  red 
quartzose  conglomerate  in  a  base  of  red  sandstone,  without  organie 
remains. 

Magnesian  Limestone  Formation^  200  to  300  feet  thick. 

3.  The  Laminated  Limestones  of  Knottingley  and  Doncaster, 
with  layers  of  coloured  marl.     Few  fossils. 

4.  Gypseous  Red  Marl.  Red  and  coloured  marls,  containing  a 
few  organic  remains. 

6.  Magnesian  Limestone.  Prevailing  colour  yellow,  but  subject 
to  variations,  sometimes  purple ;  texture  various,  crystalline,  com- 
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pact,  laminated,  earthy,  concretionary,  oolitic,  and  brecciated ;  some- 
times devoid  of  magnesia.     Organic  remains  locally  abundant. 

6.  Marl  Slates.  Laminated,  impure,  calcareous  rocks,  of  a  soft, 
argillaceous,  or  sandy  nature.  Organic  remains,  ferns  of  several 
species,  and  fishes,  chiefly  of  the  genus  palseoniscus. 

7.  Lower  Red  Sandstone^  associated  locally  with  incoherent  sand 
and  red  micaceous  shales.  It  sometimes  resembles  the  grits  of  the 
coal  measures  on  which  it  rests,  and  into  which  it  occasionally  passes. 
Organic  remains,  plants  like  those  of  the  coal  measures. 

In  Germany,  where  organic  remains  are  abundant  in  the  keuper 
and  hunter  sandstones,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  separate  them,  but  for 
the  interpolation  of  the  muschelkalk ;  and  consequently  in  England, 
where  the  calcareous  formation  is  wanting,  and  where  fossils  are  so 
extremely  rare,  the  identification  of  the  variegated  marls  and  sand- 
stones of  the  upper  part  of  the  series  with  the  keuper  and  hunter 
sandstein  respectively,  however  convenient  the  subdivision  may  be, 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  requiring  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  some  equivalent  of  the  muschelkalk, 
however  feeble,  which  Mr.  Murchison  has  recommended  geologists 
to  seek  for  between  the  upper  red  marls  and  the  red  sandstone*. 

German  Sekie.s. 
Muschelkalk^  Zechstein^  Keuper schiefer^  and  Rothtodliegende, 

For  the  typo  of  the  lower  poikilitic  formation,  we  must  again  look 
to  Germany.  A  slaty  marlstone  has  long  been  extensively  worked 
in  the  country  about  Mansfield,  in  Thuringia,  in  Franconia,  and  the 
Hartz,  for  the  sulphuret  of  copper  which  abounds  in  it.  It  consists 
of  an  upper  or  calcareous  group,  called  the  Zechstein,  and  a  lower 
red  quartzose  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  called  by  the  miners 
Rothtodliegende,  or  ^'  red  dead  lier,^  because  the  copper  ceases,  or 
**  dies  off,^**  before  it  is  reached.  The  zechstein,  or  calcareous  por- 
tion, consists  of  marl,  limestone,  copper  slate,  and  magnesian  lime- 
stone, containing  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  Its  organic  remains,  which 
are  numerous,  correspond  generically  with  those  of  the  carboniferous 
series.  The  lower  division,  or  rothtodliegende,  lying  between 
the  zechstein  and  the  coal  measures,  is  considered  the  equivalent 
of  the  lower  new  red  sandstone  of  England,  which  occurs  in  a  similar 
position. 

In  England  the  rocks  of  the  poikilitic  system  are  on  the  whole 
unconformable  to  the  carboniferous  rocks ;  but  in  Shropshire,  York- 
shire, Cumberland,  and  Durham,  Professor  Sedgwick  has  observed 

*  Frifceedings  of  the  Geviojfiad  SiXiel^,  vol.  i.,  p.  327. 
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an  apparent  passage  of  the  base  of  the  system  into  the  coal  forma- 
tion. The  more  decided  gradation  of  the  two  systems  into  each 
other  in  part  of  the  north  of  Germany,  has  induced  Hoffman  to 
regard  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  carboniferous  series,  and  the  lowest 
member  of  the  poikilitic  system,  as  one  great  complex  group,  in 
which  the  carboniferous  rocks  are  a  mere  local  deposit.  These 
views,  however  opposed  by  the  general  succession  of  these  rocks  in 
England,  receive  some  countenance  from  the  developement  of  the 
carboniferous  series  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
where  it  appears  as  a  mere  band  of  very  inconsiderable  thickness, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  mass  of  red  conglomerates,  clays,  and  sand- 
stones. 

Orqanic  Remains. 

This  system  was  once  supposed  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  organic 
remains.  In  England,  they  are  chiefly  found  north  of  the  Trent  and 
Dee.'  Plants  have  been  met  with  in  the  red  sandstone  near  Liver- 
pool, and  marine  shells  in  the  marls  and  calcareous  bands  near  Man- 
chester. But  the  greater  portion  of  the  organic  remains  are  derived 
from  the  magncsian  limestone  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
which  contains  fishes,  zoophytes,  and  molluscs,  the  lower  red  sand- 
stone yielding  many  plants.  The  red  sandstone  of  Scotland  has 
produced  footsteps  of  reptiles,  but  no  organic  remains.  Fishes  have 
been  found  in  that  of  Ireland.  Altogether,  the  fossils  belonging  to 
this  system  in  Great  Britain,  are  confined  to  about  fifty  species,  and 
in  Germany  they  do  not  exceed  two  hundred. 

This  System  connects  zoologiccMy  the  Carboniferous  and  Oolitic 

Systems, 

Few  as  they  are,  they  are  of  great  importance,  as  forming  a 
connecting  zoological  link  between  the  rocks  of  the  carboniferous 
and  oolitic  systems.  Viewing  the  poikilitic  system  in  its  zoological 
relations,  we  might  class  its  lower  part  with  the  carboniferous,  its 
upper  witli  the  oolitic  system;  but  its  peculiar  mineral  characters 
stamp  it  as  one  series  of  deposits  due  to  peculiar  causes,  which  con- 
tinued in  action  over  extensive  areas  while  a  great  change  in  organic 
forms  was  in  progress.  With  some  genera  of  plants  and  shells, 
peculiar  to  itself,  it  contains  others  that  are  found  in  the  coal  series 
below,  and  in  the  oolites  above.  The  genera  cyathocrinus  among 
crinoidea^  producta  among  molluscs,  and  palseoniscus  among  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  carboniferous  and  older  rocks,  terminate  in  the 
zechstein.  The  ancient  genus  orthoceras  is  not  found  in  rocks  of  this 
epoch,  nor  do  belemnites  occur  earlier  than  the  oolitic  deposits.     On 
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the  otiier  haod,  the  genus  spirifera  of  the  oldgr  stmta  continuea 
into  the  lias,  and  the  new  genus  trigonia,  so  characteristic  of  tha 
oolitic  epoch,  commences  in  the  upper  part  of  the  poikilitic  aeries. 

Figures  are  subjoined  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  shells  of 
the  magncsian  limestone  of  England  (108 — 111). 


Spirifcr 


Figures  of  Ammonites  nodosus,  Avicula  socialis,  and  the  beauti- 
ful lily  encrinite  (Encrinites  moniliformis),  characteristic  of  the 
muHchelkalk,  are  also  given  (112 — 116),  in  order  to  assist  the  young 
geologist  in  the  search  wliich  Mr.  Murchison  has  recommended  for 
some  dcvclopement,  however  slight,  of  that  rock,  in  England, 
between  the  variegated  marls  and  sandatones,  which  constitute  the 
upper  part  of  the  series. 

Barlieet  remaim  of  Meptilei. 
The  predaceous  family  of  sauroid  fishes  are  of  a  smaller  size  tfaan 
in  the  older  strata,  and  form  but  a  fifth  part  of  the  entire  number 
known  in  this  system;  but  reptiles,  which  became  so  numerous 
during  the  oolitic  epoch,  begin  now  to  make  their  appearance.  Two 
genera  of  saurians  (thecodontosaurus  aud  palieosaurus),  allied  to 
the  iguana  and  monitor,  have  been  found  in  the  magnesian  conglo- 
merate, near  Bristol,  the  lowest  deposit  in  which  reptiles  hare  been 
found  in  Britain.  On  the  continent,  also,  its  equivalent,  zechstein, 
is  the  oldest  deposit  which  has  yielded  them,  having  produced  pro- 
tosauniB,  a  genus  allied  to  the  monitor.  The  newer  muscbelkalk 
affords  phytosaurus,  dracontosaurus,  and  three  other  extinct  genera. 
The  shell  of  a  large  species  of  turtle  has  been  obtained  from  the 
muscbelkalk  near  Lunoville,  and  footsteps  of  terrestrial  tortoises 
have  been  discovered  on  the  upper  surface  of  beds  of  sandstone 
belonging  to  this  series,  at  Corncockle  Muir,  in  Dumfriesshire. 

Poikilitic  Flora. 
The  remains  of  plants  in  the  poikilitic  series  connect  it  in  s 
similar  mauuer  with  the  sj-stems  above  and  below  it.     Its  flora  com- 
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prises  conifene  of  the  extinct  genus  voltzia,  peculiar  to  this  system, 
and  several  genera  of  ferns  and  cycadesa.  The  genera  lepidoden- 
dron  and  calamites,  of  the  coal  measures,  terminate  with  the  mus- 
chelkalk;  the  genera  pterophyllum,  and  the  gigantic  equisetum 
columnare,  of  the  lias,  commence  in  the  zechstein. 

Footsteps  of  Birds  in  America. 

On  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Connecticut,  Professor  Hitchock 
has  discovered  impressions  of  the  feet  of  birds,  none  of  them  web- 
footed,  which  he  refers  to  seven  species  of  grallatores,  or  waders. 
The  largest  are  those  of  a  bird  which  must  have  been  twice  the  size 
of  an  ostrich,  the  length  of  the  foot  being  fifteen  inches,  exclusive 
of  the  largest  claw,  which  measured  two  inches.  The  footsteps 
occurred  in  regular  succession,  at  intervals  of  four  feet  in  some 
of  the  tracks,  and  of  six  feet  in  others,  which  was  probably  the 
longest  step  of  this  bird  while  running.  The  footsteps  of  another 
larij^e  bird,  sixteen  inches  long,  and  more  slender  than  the  last, 
have  a  remarkable  appendage,  extending  backwards  from  the 
heel,  nearly  nine  inches,  in  addition  to  the  length  of  foot  above 
stated.  This  appendage  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  wiry 
feathers,  or  coarse  bristles,  and  to  have  been  intended  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  animal,  walking  on  a  soft  bottom,  like  a  snow- 
shoe,  or  the  pieces  of  plank  which  the  shooters  of  wild-fowl  attach 
to  their  feet  to  prevent  their  sinking  in  the  mud.  The  length  of 
step  increases  in  each  track  with  the  length  of  the  foot,  and  is  pro- 
portionably  longer  than  the  steps  of  any  existing  birds,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  the  legs  of  these  ancient  birds  were  longer  than  in 
the  modem  grallse.  The  steps,  four  feet  asunder,  are  supposed  to 
indicate  a  leg  six  feet  long.  The  leg  of  the  African  ostrich  is  six 
feet  long,  that  of  the  foot,  ten  inches*. 

Footsteps  ascribed  to  Marsupial  Animals, 

Every  reader  of  Robinson  Crusoe — and  who  is  there  that  has  not 
read  it  ? — must  remember  the  astonishment  of  that  renowned  navi- 
gator, when  he  discovered  the  prints  of  human  feet  on  the  shores  of 
his  desert  island,  the  speedy  realization  of  his  forebodings  by  the 
bodily  appearance  of  the  cannibals  following  closely  on  the  discovery 
of  the  footsteps,  his  splendid  victories  over  them,  savouring,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  of  the  marvellous,  but  supported  by  such  minute 
returns  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on  the  part  of  the  savages, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  and,  as  a  crowning 
achievement,  the  capture   of  that  interesting  personage,  his  man 

*  BrcKLAKD*8  Bridpeteater  Treatise,  rol.  ii.,  p.  39. 
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Friday.  This  fiction  carries  with  it  so  much  of  the  air  of  reality, 
as  to  have  deceived  many  a  reader  into  a  belief  in  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  events  narrated,  and  among  all  the  incidents  which 
tend  to  produce  the  illusion,  perhaps  none  is  more  effective  than 
this  of  the  footsteps,  the  importance  of  which  as  circumstantial 
evidence  is  known  to  all.  Scarcely  less  great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  geologists,  when  they  discovered  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
the  tracks  of  some  unknown  quadruped,  of  whose  existence  the 
impressions  of  his  feet  on  the  sands  of  that  remote  epoch  are  as  yet 
the  only  evidence.  The  poikilitic  system  had  long  been  the  desert 
island  of  geology,  deemed  so  utterly  destitute  of  organic  remains, 
that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  formed  during  a  period  of 
violent  and  universal  convulsion,  amidst  which  no  living  thing 
could  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  now,  this  system  was 
found  to  contain  locally,  not  only  shells  and  plants,  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles,  tracks  of  land  tortoises  and  of  birds,  but  even  of  animals 
which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  marsupial  order  of  mammalia. 

These  footsteps  were  first  discovered  at  Hesseburg,  near  Hild- 
burghausen,  in  Saxony,  and  from  their  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
human  hand,  the  animal  by  which  they  were  impressed  has  received 
the  provisional  name  of  cheirotherium.  The  footsteps  follow  one 
another  in  pairs   (117),  at  intervals  of  fourteen    inches  between 

117 


FootaCflpR  of  Cheirotherium. 

each  pair,  which  consist  of  one  large  and  one  smaller  print  an  inch 
and  a  half  before  it,  each  pair  being  in  the  same  line.  Both  the 
large  and  the  smaller  steps  have  the  great  toe  alternately  on  the 
right  and  left  side.  Each  has  the  print  of  five  toes,  the  first  or 
great  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thumb.  The  impressions  of  the 
hind  foot  are  eight  inches  long,  and  five  broad ;  those  of  the  fore 
foot  are  four  inches  long,  and  three  broad.  The  casts  of  the  feet 
are  in  relief,  on  the  lower  surface  of  beds  of  sandstone,  giving  exact 
models  of  the  toes  and  claws  formed  in  a  thin  bed  ^  clay  over 
which  the  animal  had  passed,  and  which  was  sufficiently  tenacious  to 
retain  the  form  of  the  foot  until  filled  with  sand,  since  converted 
into  sandstone. 

It  was  conjectured  by  Dr.  Kaup,  the  discoverer  of  these  foot- 
steps in   Saxony,   that  they  must  have  been  impressed  by  some 
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animal  allied  to  the  marsupialia,  and  Dr.  Buckland  has  observed 
that,  in  the  kangaroo,  the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  set  obliquely  to 
the  others,  like  a  thumb,  and  that  a  great  disproportion  exists 
between  the  fore  and  hind  feet.  Should  subsequent  discoveries 
confirm  this  conjecture,  this  will  be  the  oldest  deposit  in  which 
traces  of  mammalia  have  been  detected,  the  earliest  remains  of 
which,  in  secondary  strata,  confined  to  two  or  three  jaws  found 
in  the  calcareous  oolitic  slate  of  Stonesfield,  are  also  referred  to  mar- 
supialia*. 

Footsteps  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Saxony  have  more  recently 
been  met  with  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  quarries  of  new 
red  sandstone,  at  Storeton  Hill,  near  Liverpool.  They  occur  on 
five  consecutive  beds  of  clay  in  the  same  quarry,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  numerous  smaller  impressions,  some  of  which  are  referred 
to  the  feet  of  saurians,  and  others  to  those  of  tortoises,  multi- 
tudes of  which  appear  to  have  traversed  the  beds  of  clay  in  every 
direction. 

Furtlier  discoveries  of  footsteps  of  cheirotherium,  and  five  or  six 
small  reptiles,  have  been  made  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire, 
Warwickshire,  and  Salop.  Sir  Philip  Egerton  has  described  one 
specimen  found  in  Cheshire,  in  which  the  impressions  of  the  foot 
were  double  the  size  of  those  of  Hesseburg,  and  afforded  other  indi- 
cations of  having  been  made  by  a  distinct  species  -f-. 

In  fact,  so  many  of  these  tracks  have  recently  been  found 
in  England,  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  bones  or  teeth  will,  ere 
long,  be  brought  to  light — the  latter,  as  the  most  indestructible, 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  recent  researches 
of  Professor  Owen,  in  odontography,  have  furnished  means  for 
determining  the  relations  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged, 
since  he  has  shown  that  the  different  orders  and  even  genera  are 
distinguished  by  peculiarities  in  the  miscroscopic  structure  of  their 
teeth,  and  by  this  unerring  test  he  has  been  able  to  settle  the  dis- 
puted places  of  several  extinct  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  We 
would  therefore  urge  the  young  geologist,  whose  lot  may  be  cast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  to  search  diligently 
every  quarry  of  that  rock,  within  his  reach,  for  bones  and  teeth — 
so  may  it  be  his  good  fortune  to  discover  the  mysterious  cheirothe- 
rium, to 

Seek  the  den  where  tand  tracks  mark  the  way, 

And  drag  the  straggling  saTage  into  day. 

*  See  BucKLAND*8  BridgewUer  TreaiU9. 

t  Proceedmfft  qf  the  Geolcgieal  Soetetpj  voL  iii.,  p.  12, 14, 15. 
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Impressions  of  Bain- drops. 

The  surface  of  beds  of  sandstone  belonging  to  this,  as  well  as 
other  epochs,  is  frequently  covered  with  ripple  marks,  such  as  we 
see  on  die  surface  of  sandbanks,  left  dry  by  the  recess  of  the  tide,  or 
covered  by  shallow  water.  These  ripple  marks  are  produced  by 
currents  of  a  certain  velocity  pushing  forward  the  particles  of  sand, 
and  their  direction  is  always  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  currents. 
The  quarries,  in  Cheshire,  which  have  yielded  the  footmarks  of 
cheirotherium,  also  afford  evidence  of  the  fall  of  showers  of  rain 
on  sandbanks,  lying  between  the  limits  of  high  and  low  water. 
The  entire  surfaces  of  several  partings  of  clay,  in  the  same  quarry, 
are  covered  with  indentations  precisely  similar  to  those  produced 
by  rain  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  lower  surface  of  ihe 
overlying  sandstone  exhibits  casts  in  relief  of  these  indentations. 

^^  On  the  surface  of  one  stratum,  at  Storeton,^  says  Dr.  Buck* 
land*,  ''impressed  with  large  footmarks  of  a  cheirotherium,  the 
depth  of  the  holes  formed  by  the  ram-drops  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  footstep,  has  varied  with  the  unequal  amount  of  pressure  on 
the  clay  and  sand,  by  the  salient  cushions  and  retiring  hollows  of 
the  creature'^s  feet;  and  from  the  constancy  of  the  phenomenon  upon 
an  entire  series  of  footmarks  in  a  long  continuous  track,  we  know 
that  this  rain  fell  after  the  animal  had  passed.  The  equable  size  of 
the  casts  of  large  drops  that  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  slab, 
except  in  the  parts  impressed  by  the  cushions  of  the  feet,  record  the 
falling  of  a  shower  of  heavy  drops  on  the  day  on  which  this  huge 
animal  had  marched  along  the  ancient  strand ;  hemispherical  im* 
pressions  of  small  drops  upon  another  stratum,  show  it  to  have  been 
exposed  to  only  a  gentle  sprinkling  of  rain  that  fell  during  a  calm. 

''  In  one  small  slab  of  new  red  sandstone  found  by  Dr.  Ward, 
near  Shrewsbury,  we  have  a  combination  of  proofs  as  to  meteoric, 
hydrostatic,  and  locomotive  phenomena,  which  occurred  at  a  time 
incalculably  remote  in  the  atmosphere,  the  water,  and  the  move- 
ments of  animals,  and  from  which  we  infer,  with  the  certainty  of 
cumulative  circumstantial  evidence,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
depth  and  course  of  the  water,  and  the  quarter  to  which  the 
animals  were  passing;  the  latter  is  indicated  by  the  direction  of 
the  footsteps  which  form  their  tracks ;  the  size  and  curvature  of  the 
ripple  mark  on  the  sand  now  converted  into  sandstone,  show  the 
depth  and  direction  of  the  current ;  and  the  oblique  impressions 
of  the  rain-drops,  register  the  point  from  which  the  wind  was 
blowing,  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  animals  were  passing.^^ 

*  Anniversary  Address ;  Proceedings  of  Ihe  Geological  Societg^  voL  uL,  p.  246. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Poikilitic  Rocks. 

British  Isles.  In  tracing  the  geographical  extent  of  the  poiki- 
litic system  in  the  British  Islands,  wo  shall  commence  with  England, 
where  it  is  most  largely  developed,  Scotland  and  Ireland  affording 
only  very  slight  traces  of  it. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  triangular  area  of  magnesian 
limestone,  covering  the  coal  formation  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
having  its  apex  a  little  north  of  the  Tyne,  and  extending  westward 
from  Hartlepool,  on  the  sea-coast,  to  Pierce  Bridge  on  the  Tees. 
From  this  point  the  magnesian  limestone  ranges  south  in  a  narrow 
band  between  the  carboniferous  rocks  on  the  west,  and  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation  on  the  east,  by  Kipon,  Knaresborough,  Tad- 
caster,  Ferrybridge,  Pontefract,  and  Mansfield,  to  Nottingham, 
constituting  a  chain  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  the  highest 
points  of  which,  near  its  northern  and  southern  terminations,  rise  to 
the  height  of  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  Parallel  to  this  range 
of  magnesian  limestone,  a  broader  tract  of  red  sands  and  marls, 
varying  from  eight  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  by  Thirsk  and  York,  following  the  valleys  of  the 
Ouse  and  Trent  to  Nottingham.  It  then  expands  over  a  vast  area 
about  eighty  miles  long  and  fifty  broad,  occupying  the  whole  centre 
of  England  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  which  surround  the  syenitio 
ridges  of  Charnwood  Forest,  and  the  upheaved  coal  strata  of  the 
counties  of  Leicester,  Warwick,  and  Stafford. 

This  large  central  tract  of  the  upper  poikilitic  formation,, 
stretches  north-west  between  the  southern  termination  of  the  Penine 
chain  and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  having  on,  or  near  to,  its 
north-eastern  boundary  the  towns  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Cheadle, 
Newcastle-under-Line,  Congleton,  Stockport,  Manchester,  Newton, 
and  Liverpool.  The  south-western  boundary  extends  along  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee  as  far  as  Parkgate,  and  thence  passes  a  little 
west  of  Chester  by  Wrexham,  Ellesmere,  Shrewsbury,  Newport, 
Shifnal,  Bridgnorth,  and  Worcester.  From  Worcester,  a  narrow 
band  of  the  sandstones  and  marls  runs  down  the  valley  of  the 
Severn,  abutting  on  the  west  against  the  Malvern  Hills  and  the 
old  red  sandstone  district  of  South  Wales,  and  bordering  the 
western  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  to  the  banks  of 
the  Usk. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  estuary,  the  boundary  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation  becomes  very  intricate  and  irregular,  from  its 
surrounding  small  islands  of  the  carboniferous  and  other  older  rocks, 
and  from  its  being  partially  covered  by  detached  portions  of  lias,  and 
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by  alluvial  deposits.  From  tho  same  causes,  its  course  through 
South  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  is  nearly  as  tortuous  from  the 
shores  of  Bridgewater  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  by  Dunster, 
Watchet,  Milverton,  Taunton,  Wellington,  Tiverton,  Collumpton, 
Crediton,  Honiton,  and  Exeter,  long  tongues  being  thrown  off  west- 
ward among  the  older  rocks,  while  on  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  the 
lias  of  the  oolitic,  and  the  greensand  of  the  cretaceous  systems,  which 
in  South  Devonshire  is  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  member  of  the  oolitic  series.  Or  the  southern 
coast  it  extends  from  Torbay  on  the  west,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sidmouth,  where  it  is  for  a  time  concealed  by  the  overlying  green* 
sand,  but  reappears  about  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  and  runa  up  the 
valley  of  that  river. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  great  Penine  chain,  we  find  that  ft 
gulf  of  the  poikilitic  sea   entered  between   that  range  and   the 
Cumbrian  group.     Marls  and  sandstones  border  both  sides  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  and  spread  over  the  plain  of  Carlisle  and  the  valley 
of  the  Eden.     A  narrow  band  of  these  rocks  also  skirts  the  Cum- 
brian mountains  on  the  west,  from  a  little  north  of  Whitehaven 
to  the  peninsula  of  Fumess.     Coast  sections,  between  Whitehaven 
and  St.  Bee^s  Head,  exhibit  in  the  descending  order, — 1.  the  varie- 
gated sandstone,  St.  Bee'^s  Head;    2.  the  lower  gypseous  marls;- 
3.  the  magnesian  limestone,  sometimes  alternating  with,  sometimes 
resting  on,  the  magnesian  conglomerate ;  4.  the  lower  red  sandstone, 
a  reddish  sandstone  of  considerable  thickness,  containing,  though 
rarely,  calamites,  and  sometimes  appearing  to  graduate  into  the  coal 
measures  upon  which  it  rests,  though  on  the  whole  it  is  uncon* 
formable  to  them.     Magnesian  limestone  does  not  appear  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  red  sandstone  and   marls  of  the  great  plain  of 
Central  England,  except  near  Newton  and  Manchester,  where  it 
covers  the  coal  field  on  the  south,  and  in  Shropshire  and  Worcester- 
shire, where  magnesian  conglomerates  underlie  the  red  sandstone 
and  marls,  and  are  separated  from  the  coal  measures  by  the  lower 
red  sandstone,  composed  of  sandstones,  red  shales,  and  marls,  some- 
times mottled  with  green.     Magnesian  conglomerates  also  rest  im- 
mediately on  the  coal,  in  an  uncomformable  position,  near  Bristol, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Severn.     In  these  conglomerates  frag- 
ments of  the  carboniferous  limestone  are  united  by  a  dolomitio  paste. 
These,  as  well  as  the  porphyritic  conglomerates  of  South  Devon,  in 
which  fragments  and  masses  of  porphyry  are  enveloped  in  an  argil- 
laceous cement,  have  been  referred  to  the  age  of  the  todliegende,  or 
lower  red  sandstone ;  but  Professor  Sedgwick  contends  that,  in  the 
south-western  parts  of  England,  the  lower  part  of  the  poikilitio 
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system  is  entirely  wanting,  and  that  all  these  conglomerates  belong 
to  the  roagnesian  limestone  formation. 

In  North  Wales,  the  vale  of  Clwyd  is  filled  with  the  new 
red  sandstone  formation ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Caernarvon  Bay,  for 
about  five  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Menai  Straits,  patches  of 
red  marl  and  porphyritic  conglomerates  are  occasionally  discernible 
beneath  diluvial  deposits.  The  same  red  marls  and  conglomerates 
border  both  sides  of  the  Menai,  for  about  three  miles  north-east  of 
Caernarvon.  This  small  tract  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  affording 
one  of  those  cases,  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  England,  in  which 
rocks  of  this  age  have  been  affected  by  igneous  eruptions. 

In  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  district,  already  mentioned, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  bordering  the  Solway  Frith,  all  traces  of  new 
red  sandstone,  and  those  very  slight,  are  confined  to  the  western 
coast  and  the  Hebrides.  In  Ireland,  it  occupies  a  more  extensive 
area,  stretching  from  Coleraine  to  Dnngannon,  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lough  Neagh,  passing  under  the  basalt,  and  reappear- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Lagan,  whence  it  extends  to  the  Belfast 
and  Strangford  Loughs.  A  narrow  stripe  also  occurs  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Antrim,  between  Glenarm  and  Cushendon  Bay. 

Foreign  Localities.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  large  areas  are 
occupied  by  deposits  of  this  system,  ramifying,  as  in  England, 
though  on  a  larger  scale,  among  islands  and  promontories  of  older 
rocks,  and  overlying  masses  of  more  recent  formations. 

The  red  rocks  of  Devonshire,  prolonged  across  the  British 
Channel,  are  interposed  between  the  slate  rocks  of  Britany  and  the 
lias  and  oolite,  by  which  they  are  almost  concealed.  The  keuper, 
muschelkalk,  and  hunter  sandstone,  are  largely  developed  in  an 
extensive  tract  between  the  Ardennes  and  the  Vosges.  The  keuper, 
in  this  district,  contains  some  calcareous  bands,  but  there  is  no 
zechstein  between  the  hunter  sandstein  and  the  gr^  de  Vosges,  or 
rothliegende.  The  same  rocks  occur  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Schwartzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  from  the  eastern  side  of  which  they 
expand  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  constituting  a  large  portion 
of  the  great  area  of  secondary  rocks  between  the  primary  and  slate 
mountains  of  the  Schwartzwald,  Rhingau,  and  Westerwald,  on  the 
west,  and  the  Bohemerwald,  Thuringerwald,  and  Hartz,  on  the 
east.  The  poikilitic  rocks  also  pass  round  the  Hartz,  between 
Magdeburg  and  Brunswick.  Within  this  area,  the  zechstein  is 
found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Thnringerwald,  in  Hesse  Cassel,  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  side  of  the  Hartz,  between  the  Elster  and  the 
Saale,  and  around  Waldeck.  The  muschelkalk  is  widely  expanded 
from  Waldshut,  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  Thnringerwald,  and  round 
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the  Hart7.  A  band  of  poikilitic  marlg,  sandstoneBi  and  magnesiaii 
limestone,  locally  associated  with  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  occurs  both 
on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  Extern  Alps,  between  the  primary 
rocks  and  the  Alpine  limestone,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
oolitic  series ;  and  red  marl,  with  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  underlies 
the  same  formation  in  the  Jura,  at  the  western  termination  of  the 
Alps. 

MiNEBAL  Products. 

Rock  Salt. 

The  prevalent  and  abundant  association  of  rock  salt  with  the 
poikilitic  deposits  of  England  and  Germany,  led  to  a  very  general 
belief  that,  wherever  salt  rocks  occurred,  they  must  belong  to  rocks 
of  this  geological  epoch,  to  which  were  consequently  assigned  all 
mines  of  salt  and  brine  springs,  whether  in  Poland  or  Spain, 
European  or  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Persia,  Thibet,  or  Tartary,  in  Africa, 
and  in  North  and  South  America ;  but  recent  investigations  have 
corrected  this  hasty  generalization,  and  have  proved  the  existence  of 
salt  among  rocks  of  all  ages.  It  is  probable  that  the  celebrated  salt 
works  of  Wieliczka,  in  Poland,  belong  to  the  tertiary  series,  and 
those  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  to  the  greensand.  In  the  Austrian 
Alps,  besides  the  saliferous  deposits  of  the  poikilitic  era  already 
mentioned,  there  is  another,  referred  by  Murchison  and  Sedgwick 
to  the  greensand.  Bakewell  places  that  of  the  Western  Alps  in 
the  lias.  In  Wirtemburg  it  is  found  in  the  muschelkalk.  In 
England  our  principal  salt  mines  are  in  the  upper  marls,  but  several 
copious  brine  springs  issue  from  the  coal  formation.  The  saliferous 
sandstone  of  the  United  States,  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  appears  to 
underlie  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  to  be  the  equivalent  of  our  old 
red  sandstone ;  and  a  spring,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  salt, 
rises  near  Keswick,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  slate  rocks  of  Cum- 
berland. The  salt  works  of  England  are  of  high  antiquity.  Those 
of  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  formed  part  of  the  public  revenue 
during  the  Roman  possession  of  Britain,  and  the  brine  springs  of 
Nantwich  were  extensively  worked  by  the  Saxons  *.  The  principal 
deposits  of  rock  salt  are  at  Northwich.  Two  beds  are  wrought,  the 
uppermost  of  which  is  covered  by  about  110  feet  of  variegated 
marls,  containing  no  trace  of  organic  remains,  and  separated  by 
rather  more  than  thirty  feet  of  similar  marls  from  a  lower  bed, 
which  has  been  sunk  into  to  the  depth  of  108  feet  without 
having  been  passed  through.  It  is  only  in  the  central  portions 
of  these  masses  that  the  salt  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  worked, 

*  CoxYBEARE  and  Phillips,  Outlines  of  the  Geohffy  qf  England  and  Wides. 
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the  upper  and  lower  parts  being  much  contahiinated  with  marl. 
The  salt  is  divided  into  globular  concretions,  sections  of  which, 
with  marl  or  impure  marly  salt  between  them,  are  exhibited  on 
the  walls  and  roof  of  the  works.  Sometimes  the  contact  of  the 
spheroids  has  produced  hexagons  like  the  horizontal  sections  of 
basaltic  columns.  Subordinate  to  these  globular  concretions  the 
salt  is  cubically  crystallized  in  pellucid  masses,  generally  white,  but 
sometimes  tinged  red  by  argillaceous  sediment.  The  red  varieties 
are  frequently  fibrous. 

Oypsum 

Occurs  in  various  proportions  in  most  of  the  clays  associated 
with  the  rock  salt  of  these  works.  This  is  a  product  of  the  argilla- 
ceous portions  of  the  poikilitic  system,  which  is  more  generally  dif- 
fused than  rock  salt.  Quarries  of  alabaster,  or  granular  gypsum, 
are  worked  at  Chellarton,  and  several  other  places  in  Derbyshire ; 
the  purer  and  whiter  beds  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  inferior  kinds  as  a  building 
stone.  At  Droitwich,  two  beds  have  been  sunk  through,  forty  and 
seventy-five  feet  thick.  Fibrous  gypsum,  which  is  the  more  com- 
mon form,  occurs  at  Aust  Passage  on  the  Severn,  associated  with 
sulphate  of  strontian,  and  in  several  places  near  Bristol,  associated 
with  that  mineral,  and  with  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  also  occurs 
at  Nottingham,  at  Newbiggan  in  Cumberland,  and  various  other 
localities. 

Selenite  occurs  at  Fairbum,  near  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire; 
but  this  form  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  more  common  in  other  clays, 
particularly  those  of  the  oolitic  system,  than  in  rocks  of  this  era. 

The  magnesian  limestone  usually  contains  20  per  cent,  of  mag- 
nesia. At  Ferrybridge,  and  other  places,  it  is  burned  for  manure, 
but  is  considered  injurious,  unless  applied  in  very  moderate  quan- 
tities, in  which  case  it  is  highly  beneficial.  Some  varieties,  as  at 
Leigh  and  Ardwick,  are  much  esteemed  for  their  property  of  setting 
under  water. 

Mineral  Veins  rare  in  England. 

Though  the  keuperschiefer  of  Germany  is  so  rich  in  copper, 
metallic  veins  are  very  rare  in  this  system  of  rocks  in  England. 
Galena  is  found  in  marl  slate,  near  North  Shields,  and  has  been 
worked  successfully*  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  thin  bedded  limestone. 
Carbonate  of  copper  occurs  near  Knaresborough  and  Tadcaster, 

*  Proceedings  qf  ikt  Geological  Soeietg,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3. 
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and  cobalt  at  Alderley  Edge,  in  Cheshire;  but  with  the  exception 
above  mentioned,,  these  minerals  are  only  found  in  strings  too  small 
to  admit  of  their  being  profitably  worked. 

Igneous  Rocks. 

Irruptions  of  igneous  rocks  are  equally  rare.  Pitchstone,  clay- 
stone,  and  basalt,  have  pierced  through  rocks  referred  to  this  era  in 
the  Isle  of  Arran.  Greenstone,  filling  the  great  Cookfield  Dike, 
extends  from  Middleton,  in  Teesdale,  to  near  Robin  Hood^s  Bay, 
traversing  successively  all  the  series  from  the  carboniferous  limestone 
to  the  lias  and  oolite,  inclusive.  Mr.  Murchison  has  discovered  a 
trap  dike,  ranging  e.n.e.  from  the  Breiddin  Hills  in  Shropshire,  to 
Acton  Reynolds  and  for  fifteen  miles  beyond  that  point — ^thirty 
miles  in  all ;  elevating  the  strata  into  an  anticlinal  ridge,  and  indu- 
rating the  sandstone,  which  is  traversed  by  vertical  fissures  and 
strings  of  metallic  substances.  The  same  author  has  enumerated 
several  places  in  the  Thuringerwald,  where  the  red  sandstone  is 
prismatized  in  contact  with  trappean  or  other  igneous  rocks*. 

Remarkable  case  of  alteration  by  contact  with  trap.  To  these, 
we  may  add  a  case  discovered  by  ourselves  on  the  shores  of  the 
Menai,  about  two  miles  n.e.  of  Caernarvon,  close  to  Llanfair  church, 
where  a  red  conglomerate  of  this  series,  composed  chiefly  of  por- 
phyritic  fragments,  in  an  argillaceous  base,  rests  on  a  large  plateau  of 
augitic  greenstone,  which  has  sent  off  strings,  from  a  few  inches  to 
four  feet  thick,  into  the  conglomerate,  though  the  mass  of  trap  has 
not  broken  through  nor  disturbed  it.  At  a  hundred  yards  from  this 
trappean  rock,  the  conglomerate  retains  its  red  colour,  but  gradually 
changes  through  purple  to  black,  as  it  approaches  it,  becoming  more 
and  more  indurated,  till  a  brecciated  rock  with  a  subcrystalline  base 
is  produced,  having  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  conglomerates 
of  the  Cambrian  series  of  Snowdonia  and  Ireland ;  the  red  argilla- 
ceous base  being  converted  into  a  dark  and  compact  matrix,  which 
contains  crjstals  of  vitreous  felspar.  At  the  same  time,  the  felspathic 
matter  of  the  pebbles  has  undergone  a  new  crystalline  arrangement, 
the  more  fusible  varieties  having  disappeared,  leaving  cavities  lined 
with  crystals  of  felspar.  This  example  is  highly  instructive,  show- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  subcrystalline  character  of  the  rocks 
called  ^*  transition,^^  might  be  produced  in  mechanical  deposits  o 
sandstone  and  clay.  The  masses  of  trappean  rocks  associated  with 
the  red  porphyritic  conglomerates  of  Devonshire,  are  considered  by 
Mr.  De  la  Beche  to  have  been  produced  by  volcanic  ejectments^ 
during  the  formation  of  those  deposits :  first,  because  between  these 

*  Pnteeedingi  qf  the  Geoiogicai  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  336. 
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porpbyritic  masses  and  the  slate  rocks,  other  conglomerates  are 
Bometinies  found,  containing  do  porphyritio  detritus ;  secondly, 
because  in  the  upper  conglomerates,  angular  fragnients  of  porphyry 
occur,  often  exceeding  a  ton  in  weight,  which  are  not  referrihle  to 
any  rock  in  eitu  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  lastly,  because  some  of 
the  beds  of  sandstone  among  the  arenaceous  deposits  appear  to  con- 
sist of  volcanic  sand,  projected  from  a  crater,  and  mixed  with  the 
sedimentary  deposits  then  in  progress. 

Di$turbancet.  From  some  of  the  beds  of  the  lower  new  red 
sandstone,  in  the  coal  fields  of  South  Stafibrdshire  and  Coalbrook 
Dale,  being  thrown  up  at  the  same  high  angle  as  the  carbonaceous 
strata,  and  conformable  to  them,  Mr.  Murcbison  has  inferred,  that 
the  principal  fractures  around  these  coal  fields  took  place  after  the 
deposit  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  poikilitic  series*.  A  more  decided 
instance  of  this  occurs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Voeges,  where 
great  precipices  of  the  lower  sandstone  have  strata  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  system  spread  out  horizontally  at  their  feet. 

The  fine-grained  sandstones,  and  the  upper  argillaceous  lime- 
stones, of  this  system,  are  both  laminated,  implying  gradual  deposit ; 
the  coarser  sandstones  occur  in  thick. r  beds ;  the  marls  are  generally 
laminated ;  but  where  masses  of  gypsum  occur,  they  frequently 
derange  the  lamination,  and  render  it  probable  that  they  are  doe  to 
segregation,  subseqaent  to  the  formation  of  the  strata. 

Oblique  Lamination. 
In  this,  and  other  systems,  we  frequently  meet  with  sandstones, 
in  which  the  laminee  are  not  parallel  to  the  general  plane  of  strati- 
fication, as  in  a  a,  but  oblique  to  it,  or  curved,  as  in  6  6.     Parallel 


lamination  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  (^  tranquil  deposit,  curved 
and  oblique  laminee  as  the  effects  of  conflicting  currents  varying  in 
direction  and  velocity. 

*  PrtKMdingt  nf  dU  Gnlagieal  SteiHf,  ToL  iL,  p-  1S& 
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The  magnesian  limestones  abound  with  veins  and  strings  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  with  sparry  hollows,  lined  with  crystals  of  the 
double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  limestones  are  also 
sometimes  crystalline,  and  composed  of  the  same  double  carbonate* 
They  are  also  concretionary,  having  a  small  or  large  stmcture. 
The  former,  when  regular,  may  be  called  oolitic.  In  the  concre- 
tionary limestone  of  Sunderland,  the  globular  masses  have  a  radiated 
structure,  and  are  frequently  as  large  as  cannon  balls,  and  the  same 
concretion  is  sometimes  common  to  two  beds,  which  appears  to 
prove  that  this  structure  was  superinduced  after  the  mechanical 
deposition  of  the  beds. 

This  stracture  is  analogous  to  that  of  some  of  the  tertiary  lacufi- 
trine  limestone  of  Auvergne,  and  to  that  of  modem  travertins,  and 
pisolites,  and  may  have  resulted  from  sub-marine  springs,  holding 
their  mingled  elements  in  solution. 

Origin  of  the  peculiar  Mineral  Characters  of  this  System^  obscure. 

The  peculiar  mineral  characters  of  the  rocks  of  the  poikilitic 
era,   their  general  red  tinge,  the  prevalence  of  conglomerates  in 
the  lower  part,  the  concretionary  character  of  some  of  its  lime- 
stones, the  abundance  of  gypsum  and  of  rock  salt,  appear  to  indi- 
cate peculiar  physical  conditions,   existing  during  a  considerable 
period,  over  extensive  regions  of  the  earth.     The  light  of  inductive 
reasoning  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  guide  us  to  a  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  those  conditions,  but  at  present  we  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  warrant  us  in  attempting  a  solution  of  the  question ;  and 
from  conjectures,  however  mviting,  it  is  most  prudent  to  abstain. 
We  may,  however,  from  this  point,  take  a  review  of  the  course  of 
events  marked  by  geological  phenomena  as  having  preceded  the  form- 
ation of  this  system  of  rocks,  and  we  may  cast  our  eyes  forward 
over  those  which  succeeded,  tracing,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  subsisting  between  the  various  phenomena. 
In  entering  on  this  examination,  we  find  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fossiliferous  series,  up  to  the  period  in  the  earth^s  his- 
tory at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  four  distinct  epochs  are  clearly 
defined  :  two  of  repose,  and  two  of  disturbance.    During  each  period 
of  repose,  a  great  succession  of  aqueous  deposits  appears  to  have 
been  formed  regularly  and  tranquilly,  subject  during  their  deposition 
to  occasional  local  outbursts  of  igneous  matter,  like  those  of  modem 
volcanic  action,  but  not  to  any  general  fracture  and  elevation  of  the 
sedimentary  strata  evinced  by  the  discordant  position  of  different 
members  of  the   series.      The  first  tranquil  epoch  comprises  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems;  the  second  includes  all  the  carbon- 
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iferous  deposits.     These  two  periods  of  repose  are  succeeded  by  two 
of  the  most  general  disruptions  of  the  earth's  crust  of  which  we 
hav^e  any  evidence,  being  observable  in  so  many,  and  such  widely 
distant  localities,  that  they  may  almost  be  considered  universal. 
Each  of  them  is  followed  by  a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  uncon- 
formable to  the  strata  below,  and  consisting  of  conglomerates,  marls, 
and  sandstones,  all  coloured  red ;  among  which,  organic  remains  and 
calcareous  strata  are  rare,  and  only  locally  developed,  the  organic 
remains  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  calcareous  beds,  and  to  those  in 
which  the  red  tinge  is  wanting.     During  the  period  of  repose  which 
divided  these  two  red  deposits,  there  had  been  a  great  increase  of 
organic  life  in  the  carboniferous  system,  and  a  great  deposit  of  lime- 
stone, accompanied  by  dark  coloured  argillaceous  strata,  like  those 
of  the  slate  series,  but  less  indurated.    The  second  series  of  red  rocks 
is  succeeded  in  a  similar  manner  by  great  deposits  of  calcareous 
matter,  (the  oolites,)  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  organic  bodies, 
and  alternating,  as  before,  with  dark  coloured  clays.     In  the  British 
Islands,  the  regular  and  tranquil  deposit  of  sedimentary  strata  is 
nowhere  broken  by  great  movements  of  elevation,  till  the  supracre- 
taceous  era ;  and  we  have,  again,  no  general  formation  of  red  rocks, 
though  some  local  deposits  of  rocks,  resembling  the  poikilitic  in 
colour,  have  been  observed  among  the  tertiary  strata  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.     We  are  thus  led  to  connect  an  abundance  of  molluscs 
and  corals  with  an  extensive  developement  of  calcareous  rocks,  their 
absence  from  those  red  systems  where  they  are  rare  with  the  red 
colour,  and  that  red  tinge  with  extensive  disruptions  of  the  earth'^s 
crust. 

The  prevalence  of  conglomerates,  immediately  succeeding  each 
fracture  and  elevation  of  the  strata,  indicates  powerful  currents  pro- 
duced in  the  sea  by  the  new  conditions  of  its  bed.  Their  great 
mass  indicates  the  violence  of  the  watery  action,  and  the  extensive 
degradation  of  the  newly  raised  land.  The  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed,  generally  referrible  to  the  nearest  upraised  masses  of 
rock,  their  unequal  developement,  their  occasional  absence,  and  the 
continuity  then  observable  in  the  sequence  of  deposits,  show  that, 
however  violent  those  disturbing  forces,  and  however  wide  the  areas 
over  which  they  acted,  they  proceeded  from  a  number  of  local 
centres,  at  a  certain  distance  from  which  the  effects  of  disturbance 
w^ere  only  slightly  felt,  and  sedimentary  deposit  and  vital  action 
proceeded  in  their  regular  course.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  nothing 
can  be  more  decided  than  the  lines  of  demarcation  marked  by  uncon- 
formable position,  between  the  slate  rocks  and  the  carboniferous 
system,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  poikilitic  rocks;  and  yet,  even 
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within  our  own  island,  there  are,  aa  we  have  seen,  qpota  where  no 
such  breach  of  continuity  exists,  but  where  they  are  in  accordant 
position,  and  a  gradual  passage  may  be  traced  from  the  one  into  the 
other.  The  prevalence  of  conglomerates  in  the  lower  part  of  these 
red  systems,  and  of  sandstones  and  marls  in  the  upper  part,  shows 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  disturbing  action,  and  a  return  from  a 
very  general  state  of  disturbance  to  a  very  general  state  of  repose. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  two  periods :  that  the  first  is 
not  marked  by  the  extinction  of  large  races  of  organic  bodies,  while 
the  second  is.  The  abundance  of  organic  life  during  the  carbon- 
iferous era,  appears  to  have  arisen  rather  from  the  extended  deve* 
lopement,  both  as  to  species  and  individuals  of  genera  already  exist- 
ing, than  from  the  destruction  of  old,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
types.  The  second  period  of  disturbance  connects  zoologically  the 
second  and  third  period  of  repose.  In  its  lower  parts  are  found  the 
expiring  races,  which  had  flourished  during  a  long  preceding  epoch; 
its  upper  members  exhibit  the  dawn  of  new  tribes  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  were  to  be  largely  developed  in  the  next  superior  system, 
and  gradually  in  their  turn  to  disappear  and  to  be  replaced  by  others. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  the  series  of  tranquil  sedimentary 
deposits,  which  succeeded  the  poikilitic  system,  is  not  in  England 
affected  by  great  fractures  and  tilting  of  the  strata,  till  the  tertiary 
era.  We  shall  see,  however,  as  we  proceed,  that  it  exhibits  proofs 
of  oscillations,  by  which  deep  oceans  were  converted  into  shallow 
estuaries,  or  even  into  dryland,  again  submerged,  and  again  elevated; 
but  these  elevations  and  depressions  appear  to  have  been  effected  by 
a  gradual  intumescence  and  contraction  of  the  crust,  like  that  which 
we  find  to  have  taken  place  in  recent  times,  and  to  be  even  now  in 
progress,  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin,  is  elevating  and  depressing  alternate  bands  of  the  bed 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  such  movements,  unaccompanied  by 
violence,  we  have  referred  for  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  alterna- 
tions of  strata  containing  marine  and  terrestrial  remains  in  the 
carboniferous  series. 

But  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  arises  the  prevalent  hue  of  the  old 
and  new  red  sandstones!  In  each  of  them,  it  is  connected  with 
extensive  disruptions  of  the  earth^s  crust,  and  with  the  absence  of 
organic  remains,  to  the  preservation  of  which,  or  to  the  existence  of 
animal  life,  it  appears  to  have  been  unfavourable.  In  strata,  like- 
wise, of  other  epochs  than  the  poikilitic,  it  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  presence  of  rock  salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone  containing 
magnesia.  Dr.  Dalton  found  that,  in  the  sandstone  of  Manchester, 
the  red  colour  was  a  mere  superficial  crust,  investing  grains  of  clear 
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quartz,  and  thero  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  marls  and  sandstones  this 
red  hue  arises  from  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron,  as  that  of  the 
greenish  yellow  and  blue  portions  of  the  rock  arises  from  iron  in  a 
lower  state  of  oxidation.  But  whence,  again,  came  all  this  oxide  of 
iron  t  Mr.  Lyell  ascribes  it  to  the  abrasion  of  rocks  of  mica  slate,  or 
trap,  containing  it  in  great  abundance.  This  explanation  might  be 
satisfactory  with  respect  to  a  local  red  tinge,  pervading  the  deposits 
of  several  epochs  in  the  vicinity  of  such  rocks,  but  appears  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  periodical  prevalence  of  that  colour,  and  its 
general  diffusion  at  particular  epochs;  and  the  rare  occurrence  of 
mica  in  the  poikilitio  sandstones  is  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis 
of  their  having  been  formed  from  the  detritus  of  mica  slate.  Other 
geologists  have  suggested,  that  the  prevalent  red  hue  may  have 
arisen  from  the  general  influence  of  volcanic  eruptions  on  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  ocean.  We  would  advance  a  step  further,  and  inquire 
whether  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  forms  the  colouring  matter,  may 
not  have  been  introduced  into  the  waters  of  the  s^a  in  the  form  of  a 
sulphate,  flowing  from  submarine  springs,  during  this  extensive  vol- 
canic action.  Dr.  Forchammer,  according  to  an  unpublished  sug- 
gestion, cited  by  Professor  Phillips,  has  recourse  to  powerful  sub- 
marine springs,  charged  with  the  mingled  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  for  the  origin  of  the  magnesian  limestone.  The  rock  salt 
occurring  in  local  masses  in  this  formation,  may  have  been  produced, 
reasoning  from  existing  analogies,  either  by  the  desiccation  of  the 
water  of  the  sea  by  local  heat ;  or  it  may  have  been  derived  from 
volcanic  springs.  The  gypsum,  lime,  and  silex,  of  the  lacustrine 
strata  of  Auvergne,  are  ascribed  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  cold  and  thermal 
springs,  holding  these  diflerent  ingredients  in  solution  during  the 
successive  convulsions  attending  the  developement  of  volcanic 
agencv ;  and  the  same  author  considers  it  probable  that  the  zoophjrtio 
and  shelly  limestones,  which  constitute  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  were  derived  from  submarine  springs,  which  furnished  lime 
to  the  waters  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  was  elaborated  by  organic 
agency;  and  may  not  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  as  well  as  sulphuric 
acid,  is  found  in  the  springs  of  volcanic  regions,  have  been  exten- 
sively difliised  through  the  ocean,  by  the  same  means,  during  periods 
of  intense  disruptive  action ! 

This  idea  was  suggested  by  the  copious  yellow  precipitate,  pro- 
duced in  a  mill  pool  by  the  water  flowing  from  the  precipitation  pits 
of  the  Parys  Mine,  after  copper  has  been  separated  from  a  solution 
of  its  sulphate  by  metallic  iron.  As  soon  as  the  solution  of  proto* 
sulphate  of  iron  enters  a  stream  of  fresh  water  which  feeds  the  pool, 
it  acquires  an  additional  dose  of  oxygen,  and  the  yellow  insoluble 
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sulphate  of  the  peroxide  is  deposited.  The  finer  sediment  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  mill-pool  is  used  as  a  yellow  pigment,  or  con- 
verted into  a  red  paint,  by  exposure  to  a  low  heat.  The  less  pure 
parts,  contaminated  with  sand  and  mud,  are  mixed  with  lime  to  pro- 
duce a  cement  which  sets  under  water,  like  those  varieties  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  which  contain  much  oxide  of  iron.  Now,  if 
springs  holding  the  mingled  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  solur 
tion,  entered  this  pool  on  one  side,  while  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  with 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  flowed  in  at  the  other,  we  should  have 
calcareo-magnesian  deposits  in  one  part,  and  yellow  sediment  in 
another,  resembling,  in  colour,  some  of  the  yellow  varieties  of  new 
red  sandstone,  and  where  the  two  solutions  met,  carbonate  of  lime 
would  be  decomposed,  and  sulphate  of  lime  formed;  and  if  the  pool, 
instead  of  being  filled  with  fresh  water,  were  a  shallow  sea,  the  bed 
of  which  was  subject  to  the  action  of  subterranean  heat,  local  depo- 
sits of  chloride  of  sodium  might  take  place,  and  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  sediment  would  be  changed  to  red. 

We  have  experimentally  formed  red  marl,  resembling  the  poi- 
kilitic,  by  mixing  clay,  of  the  colour  of  the  London  clay,  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  air,  till  it 
acquired  a  yellow  colour,  and  then  evaporating  the  liquid,  and 
indurating  the  argillaceous  matter,  in  a  watch  glass  on  a  sand-bath 
placed  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  It  remains  to  be  determined, 
whether,  by  mixing  successive  portions  of  argillaceous  and  sandy 
matter,  with  solutions  of  lime,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  red 
and  mottled  marls  and  sandstones  may  not  be  produced,  containing 
the  characteristic  minerals  of  the  poikilitic  system.  Some  who  may 
be  disposed  to  admit  that  the  oxide  of  iron  was  introduced  in  the 
form  of  a  sulphate,  will  perhaps  deny  that  it  was  poured  out  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth  by  submarine  springs,  and  may  prefer  to 
derive  it  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  contained  in  the 
shales  of  the  coal  measures,  which  sufiered  such  extensive  destruo- 
tion  during  the  movements  which  preceded  the  deposit  of  the 
poikilitic  rocks. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

General  view  of  the  Oolitic  Group — northern  and  southern  types  of 
England— -applicable  to  most  of  the  north  of  Europe. — Table  of 
subdivisions  of  the  oolites  in  England — the  lias — its  subdivisions 
and  mineral  characters — range — great  outlier  in  Shropshire — 
organic  remains—peculiar  structure  of  oolitic  fishes — reptiles — 
ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus — their  sudden  destruction  and 
inhumation, — Inferior  oolite — subdivisions — oolitic  coal  fields  of 
Scarborough  and  Brora — organic  remains — plants  distinct  from 
those  of  the  carboniferous  system — megalosaurus — pterodactyl — 
marsupialia . — Middle  oolite — subdivisions — content — character- 
istic fossils. —  Upper  or  Portland  oolite — subdivisions — range — 
characteristic  fossils — submerged  forest  of  the  dirt-bed— proofs  of 
oscillations  of  level. —  Wealden  group — subdivisions  and  range — 
fossils— fiuviatile  shells — plants — clathraria  and  endogenites — 
reptiles — iguanodon — hyloeosaurus — birds — origin  of  this  local 
deposit — absence  of  mammalian  remains — Wealden  coal  field 
of  the  north  of  Germany — contemporaneous  marine  strata. — 
Geographical  extent  of  the  oolitic  system. — Anomalous  mixture 
of  fossils  in  Southern  Europe. — Disturbances  and  igneous  rocks. 

Oolitic  System. 

Synonym*.  Oolitic  formation,  Engliah  aathon.  Caieair§  ds  Jura;  Caloaire 
Jurasiique,  French.  lias,  Engliah  anthers.  Cakakre  <^  GryphiUtj  French.  Jura- 
kalkf  Oerman. 

General  View  of  the  Oolitic  Group, 

This  system  of  rocks  derives  its  name  from  the  concretionary  cha- 
racter of  some  of  its  limestones,  which  are  composed  of  small 
globular  particles,  resembling  the  eggs  or  roe  of  fishes*.  It  is 
extremely  rich  in  organic  remains,  which  form  a  group  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  the  systems  above  and  below  it.  Its  sub- 
divisions, at  least  over  moderate  areas,  are  better  characterized  by 
peculiar  species  than  the  rocks  of  any  other  part  of  the  fossiliferous 
series.  The  study  of  these  subdivisions,  and  of  their  fossil  contents, 
led  the  celebrated  William  Smith  to  the  discovery  that  England 
was  divided  into  strata,  succeeding  one  another  in  regular  order, 
over  great  areas,  with  a  dip  towards  the  east,  and  that  distant  but 
contemporaneous  groups  of  strata  contained  assemblages  of  plants 

•  Gov,  «  egg.- 
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and  animals  peculiar  to  themselves,  each  stratum  having  conatitated 
successively  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  oolitic  system,  as  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  remarked,  in  his  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales^  is  susceptible  of  divisions  by  mineralogical  characters  into 
three  natural  groups,  each  consisting  of  argillaceous,  arenaceousi 
and  calcareous  beds,  succeeding  one  another  in  the  same  order, 
the  argillaceous  being  in  each  case  the  lowest,  supporting  calca- 
reous sand,  which  again  is  covered  by  numerous  beds  of  oolitic 
limestone. 

Northern  and  Southern  Types.  But  though  the  rocks  of  the 
oolitic  system  maintain  a  certain  general  resemblance  of  mineral 
character  in  far  distant  localities,  they  are  subject  to  considerable 
local  variations,  so  that  in  the  range  of  these  rocks  through  England 
we  have  a  northern  and  a  southern  type.  That  of  the  south  is  the 
most  calcareous;  that  of  the  north  is  distinguished  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  group  containing  great  masses  of  sandstone,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  coal  formation,  accompanied  by  thin  beds  of  coal 
and  layers  of  ironstone,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  calcareous  matter.  In  the  south-east  of  England,  also,  there 
is  a  local  arenaceous  deposit,  which  is  wanting  both  in  Yorkshire 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath. 

English  Types  applicable  to  most  of  the  North  of  Europe,  To  the 
southern  type  of  England  belong  the  oolitic  rocks  of  the  greater  part 
of  France,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  In  Normandy  they 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  south  of  England,  even 
to  some  of  the  minor  subdivisions ;  but  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
in  the  Jura,  from  Geneva  to  Beyrouth,  though  analogous  to  the 
English  series,  the  formations  are  less  easily  distinguishable.  To 
the  Yorkshire  type  are  referrible  the  small  patches  of  oolitic  rocks 
which  occur  in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  and  those  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Westphalia.  In  Wirtemburg,  a  part  of  Franconia,  and 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Alps,  from  Switzerland  to  Vienna,  the  cal- 
careous masses  acquire  a  great  developement,  and  the  argillaceous 
members  diminish,  thus  constituting  a  third  type,  in  which  it  is 
difiicult  to  recognise  any  formation,  except  the  lias  and  oolite. 
These  are  represented  in  the  Alps  by  dark-coloured  schists  and 
limestone,  so  compact  that  the  organic  remains  are  only  discernible 
on  a  weathered  surface,  and  hence  they  were,  for  a  long  time,  referred 
to  the  transition  or  slate  series. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  different  formations  and  sub- 
divisions in  the  south  of  England  : — 
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Upper 
Oolite. 
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Lower 
Oolite 


.} 
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Weald  days. 
Hastings  Bands. 


Pnrbeckbeds. 


Lias. 


S50 


Portland  oolite. 
Kimmeridge  clay. 


Uppen 

Coralline  oolite. 
Lower  calcareonsgrit. 
Oxford  day. 
KeUoways  rock. 


Combrash. 

Forest  marble,  and 
Bradford  clay. 


Bath  or  great  oolite. 


Fullera*  earth  beds. 


Inferior  oolite. 


Sands. 


Liikologioal  eharocten  and  FottiU, 


I  Bine  clay,  with  beds  of  marlstoney 
I  and  shelly  limestone^  and  layers 
i  of  ironstone.  Freshwater  shdls. 
t  Gray,  or  fermginous  sand  and  sand- 
I  stone.  Land  plants,  bones  and 
I  teeth  of  iguanodon. 
I  Limestones,  shales,  and^  marls. 
^    Freshwater  shells. 


I  Limestone,  locally  oolitic ;  some  beds 
I    full  of  marine  shells. 

iClay,  blue  or  bluish  ydlow,  with 
selenite,  and  layers  of  bituminous 
shale.    Oiir§a  iUltoUlea,  in  beds  | 


.Calcareous  sandstone;  with  ammo- 
I     nites,  and  other  shdls. 
I  Rubbly  impure  limestone ;  with  edd- 
1    nida  and  shells,  and  local  beds  of 
(    coraL 

i Calcareous  sandstone;  aiiimonitei^ 
and  other  shells. 
Blue  day,  brown  on  the  ear&ce, 
with  concretions  of  aigillaceous 
(Umestone.  Gr^phma  dUaiata, 
Calcareous  sandstone;  full  of  casts 
of  fossils.    AmmoniUs  CaOovientU, 


(Thin,  impure,   compact  limestone; 
(     with  shells. 

(Bluish,  or  gray,  thin-bedded  lime- 
stone and  clay,  with  concretions  of 
calcareous  sandstone. 
Shelly,  compact,  and  arenaceoua 
limestone,  insereral  beds.  SheDs, 
corals,  peniaerinus,  apiocrinus, 
megaloBourui,  ptgrodadifU, 

{Oalcu-eous  and  aigillaceous  alter- 
nations, with  iMal  deposits  of 
fullers'  earth. 
Brown  and  ferruginous  limestones, 
passing  into  ferruginous  sands  and 
sandstones  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties. Shells, 
j^  Containing  mnssos  of  coneretionaiy 
\    limestone^  with  shellsL 


Ul^>er  lias  shales. 

Marlstone  rocks. 

Middle  lias  shalet. 
limestone. 


Lower  lias  clay. 


Abundance  of  sanrians  and  shells; 

bekmnitet. 
|Fnll  of  shells,  terebratnlss,  pectines, 

mvieula  insqtdvaMt 
Gryphsea  ammonites,  &c 
Giyphflsa  incurva,  and  other  shells. 
Passing  into  the  cdoured  marls  of 

the  poikilitic  system. 
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Range  through  England. 

From  Redcar  Cliff,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  Tees,  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  the 
rocks  of  the  oolitic  system  extend  in  a  con- 
tinuous band,  but  with  a  very  irreguhu*  out- 
line. The  course  is  nearly  due  south  as  far 
as  Newark,  trending  thence  to  the  south- 
west. The  widest  part  of  this  zono  is  in 
the  midland  counties,  where  it  expands  to 
a  breadth  of  nearly  forty  miles.  This  area 
constitutes  in  general  a  dry  upland  calcare- 
ous tract,  having  a  steep  escarpment  towards 
the  west,  and  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
east,  and  forming  the  division  between  the 
eastern  and  western  drainage  of  the  island. 

This  calcareous  tract  is  divided,  how« 
ever,  into  a  series  of  longitudinal  furrows 
and  ridges,  the  former  scooped  out  of  the 
yielding  clays,  the  latter  composed  of  the 
more  durable  materials  of  the  limestone  of 
each  formation,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
diagram*.  The  Wealdcn  forms  no  part  of 
this  continuous  band,  but  is  chiefly  exposed 
by  a  disruption  and  denudation  of  the  chalk 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  some 
slight  traces  of  it  being  exhibited  in  the 
V^e  of  Wardour,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  Islee 
of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  and  on  the  coast  <tf 
France. 

Between  Paris  and  Metz  a  zone  of  oolitio 
limestones  and  clays  is  crossed,  similar  to 
that  of  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
but  with  a  reversed  dip,  the  escarpments  of 
the  limestones  being  towards  the  east. 

*  In  ^.  60,  the  succession  of  British  strata  was 
shown,  from  the  chlorite  slate  to  the  poikilitic  system ; 
this  diagram  continues  the  series  to  the  tertiaiy  de- 
posit of  the  London  day,  upon  which,  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  rest  the  miocene  and  pliocene 
beds  of  the  coralline,  red,  and  Norwich  crag. 
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Lias  Formation. 
Subdivisions. 

1.  Upper  lias  marls  and  shales. 

2.  Marlstone  rocks. 

3.  Middle  lias  shales. 

4.  Lias  limestones. 

5.  Lower  lias  clay,  sometimes  passing  into  the  red  marls  of  the 
poi  kill  tic  system. 

Lias,  originally  an  English  provincial  name  for  a  peculiar  kind 

of  limestone,  is  now  very  generally  applied  to  a  group  of  strata  of 
considerable  thickness  which  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  oolitic 
rocks,  and  preserves  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  mineral  character 
through  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Its  prevailing  character  is  argil- 
laceous, with  strata  of  argillaceous  limestone,  (the  calcareous  deposits 
prevailing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,)  separated  by  narrow 
partings  of  dark  clay,  which  impart  to  quarries  of  this  rock  a  striped 
or  ribband-like  appearance.  The  most  common  hue  of  the  lime- 
stones is  blue,  but  it  is  sometimes  white.  In  Bavaria,  Westphalia, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Hartz,  the  lower  part  of  the  formation  passes 
into  an  arenaceous  deposit,  which  is  one  of  the  rocks  known  to  the 
Germans  by  the  name  of  Quadersandstein. 

Ban^e. 

In  England  the  upper  part  of  the  lias  formation  constitutes  the 
base  of  the  Yorkshire  Moorlands,  and  is  seen  in  the  cliffs  between 
the  Peak  alum  works,  near  Whitby,  on  the  south,  and  Redcar 
Cliffy  on  the  north.  It  is  likewise  exposed  in  the  denudation  of  the 
Esk,  and  in  the  other  hollows  intersecting  those  hills,  crops  out 
from  beneath  the  sandstones  which  constitute  their  summits,  and 
spreads  over  the  low  plain  lying  to  the  westward  of  them.  The 
course  of  this  tract  of  lias  follows  the  sinuosities  of  their  western 
escarpments,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  first  south-east,  with  a 
breadth  exceeding  on  an  average  five  miles,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Derwent,  when  its  breadth  is  considerably  diminished,  and  in 
some  places,  particularly  ^near  Bishop  Wilton,  it  is  almost  concealed 
by  the  overlapping  chalk  of  the  Wolds. 

From  the  right  bank  of  the  Humber,  the  lias  ranges  nearly 
south  to  Newark,  and  thence  south-west  to  Gloucester,  with  a  con- 
tinuous, but  irregular  outline,  passing  Gainsborough,  Bingham, 
Leicester,  the  quarries  of  Burton-upon-Soar,  Lutterworth,  Southam, 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  to  Evesham.  From  this  place,  a  projection 
runs  out  northwards  from  the  general  boundary  for  about  fifteen 
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miles,  thence  returning  southward  by  Pershore,  Tewkedbury,  Oloa- 
cester,  and  Berkeley,  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  near  Keynnbam. 

Throughout  this  long  tract,  the  greatest  breadth  of  which, 
extending  to  twenty  miles,  is  between  Oakham,  in  RatlandAire, 
and  Stow,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  area  occupied  by  the  lias  forma- 
tion is  bounded  continuously  on  the  west  by  the  marls  and  sand* 
stones  of  the  poikilitic  system,  and  on  the  east  by  the  escarpment 
of  the  inferior  oolite,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  a  broad  vale,  bat 
sometimes  constitutes  a  part  of  the  escarpment.  South  of  the  Avon, 
the  course  of  the  lias  to  the  clif&  of  Lyme  Regis  becomes  very 
irregular  among  protruded  masses  of  older  rocks  and  oatGers,  and 
promontories  of  more  recent  formations.  South  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  it  throws  off  several  projecting  tongues,  the  longest  of  which 
extends  from  Somerton  to  about  five  miles  beyond  Watchet.  From 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Parrot,  near  Langport,  the  lias 
proceeds  southwards  by  Ilminster,  passing  beneath  some  outlying 
masses  of  the  overlapping  cretaceous  rocks  to  the  coast  at  Lyme 
Regis. 

Great  Outlier  in  Shropshire,  A  detached  portion  occurs  on  the 
coast  of  Glamorganshire,  at  Aberthaw,  opposite  Watchet,  but  the 
most  remarkable  outlier  of  lias  is  that  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Murchison,  near  Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire,  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
nearly  fifty  distant  from  any  other  portion  of  this  formation,  thus 
constituting  a  monument  of  the  extensive  denuding  action  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed. 

The  thickness  of  the  lias  has  been  already  stated  at  about  1000 
feet.  It  nowhere  in  England  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  500 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  points  where  it  may  be  best  examined  are 
the  cliffs  of  Whitby,  Watchet,  Aberthaw,  and  Lyme  Regis. 

Organic  Remains. 

Zoophytety  Echinida,  and  8heU$. 

The  fossils  of  this  formation  constitute  a  well-characterized 
group,  composed  of  species  chiefly  marine  and  littoral.  Corals, 
echinida,  and  stellerida,  are  rare;  crinoidea  are  common,  particu* 
larly  the  genus  pentacrinus  (120 — 122).  It  contains  conchifera 
(bivalves)  of  all  orders.  The  prevailing  genera  are  terebratula  and 
gryphsea  (123),  the  last  in  such  abundance  as  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  Continental  name  for  the  formation  of  Calcaire  k  gryphites. 
It  likewise  contains  several  species  of  the  genera  plagiostoma,  (126) 
modiola,  and  pholodomya,  avicula  inaequivalvis  (125)  is  common  to 
the  upper  lias  and  inferior  oolite.     The  ancient  genus  spirifera  termi- 
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tiatfs  with  Uiia  formation.  CephalopodouB  moUiuoa  (chambered 
univalves)  are  abundant,  of  the  genera  ammonites  (121),  belemnitea, 
and  nautilus. 

Fiihes  and  Reptilet, 

The  (isliea  of  the  lias,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  oolitic  group,  to 
which  thof  are  genericallj'  related,  belong  to  the  ganoid  order  of 
Agassiz,  distinguished  by  a  protecting  cuirass,  extending  from  the 
head  to  the  rays  of  the  tail,  and  composed  of  bony  rhomboidal 
scales  covered  with  enamel.  Reptiles  are  numerous.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  marine  genera,  ichthyosaurus  and  ple^osaunis, 
in  which,  by  a  wonderful  modification  of  structure,  the  saurian 
t}'po  was  adapted  for  a  constant  residence  in  the  sea. 

Ichthyoiaurui  (127).  In  the  ichthyosaurus,  some  species  of 
which  must  have  exceeded  thirty  feet  in  length,  the  general  form  of 
the  porpoise  was  combined  with  the  head  of  a  lizard  and  the  teeth 
of  a  crocodile.  The  power  of  rapid  motion  through  the  water,  indi- 
cated by  tlic  form  of  the  rertehm:,  doubly  concave  like  those  of  a 
fish,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  must  have  been  able  to 
elevate  and  depress  itself  by  means  of  paddles,  like  those  of  a  whale, 
and  a  sternal  arcb,  like  that  of  the  omithorynchus  of  Australia,  and 
the  powers  of  vision  afforded  by  enormons  eyes  defended  by  a  circle 
of  bony  phites,  as  in  turtles  and  lizards,  must  have  rendered  it  a 
foniiidable  tyrant  of  the  deep,  and  must  have  admirably  adapted  it 
for  supplying  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  place  of  the  predaceous 
family  of  sanroid  fishes  of  the  older  epochs,  which  had  now  become 
extinct.  We  have  ample  and  curious  evidence  of  its  voracity  and 
of  the  nature  of  its  prey,  in  the  discovery  within  the  skeleton  of  the 
half-digestod  remains  of  fishes  and  small  ichthyosauri,  and  of  the 
fossil  feces  containing  the  same  remains  strewed  for  miles  over  the 
bed  of  the  liassic  sea.  (128.) 
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This  genus  is  most  extensively  developed  in  the  lima,  but  has 
been  discovered  in  the  mnschelkalk  and  in  the  lower  formatioa  of 
the  cretaceous  series. 

Pleiiosaumt.  In  the  plesiosaums  (129),  to  a  stmctore  aome- 
what  analogous,  but  less  adapted  for  rapid  motion  through  the 
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water,  was  added  a  small  head  and  a  long  neck,  exceeding  in  the 
number  of  its  vertebrsd  that  of  the  swan,  and  from  its  general 
organization  it  is  probable  that  it  swam  on,  or  near  to,  the  surface, 
and  frequented  shallow  water,  where  it  lurked  among  weeds,  and 
darted  out  its  long  and  flexible  neck  to  seize  its  prey. 

r^  Sudden  Inkufnation  of  Organic  Bemaim. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  these 
fossil  remains  is,  that  they  appear  to  have  met  with  sudden  destruc- 
tion and  immediate  envelopement  in  sediment,  if,  as  Mr.  De  la 
Beche  has  observed,  they  were  not  buried  alive. 

The  evidence  of  this  sudden  inhumation  consists  in  their  perfect 
state,  scarcely  a  bone  or  scale  being  removed,  as  would  have  hap- 
pened  had  they  been  exposed  even  for  a  short  time  to  the  putre- 
fective  prooess,  and  sometimes,  as  before  remarked,  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  are  found  within  the  pelvis.  Another  proof  of  sudden 
inhumation  in  the  lias,  is  afforded  by  the  ink  bags  of  a  species  of 
loligo,  which  are  frequently  found  at  Lyme  Regis,  distended  with 
the  ink  in  a  dried  state,  so  perfectly  preserved  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  Indian  ink,  which  is  obtained 
from  an  Oriental  species  of  existing  loligo.  *^  Cuvier,**^  says  Dr. 
Buckland,  ^^  drew  his  figures  of  the  recent  sepia  with  ink  extracted 
from  its  own  body;  I  have  drawings  of  the  remains  of  extinct 
species  prepared  also  with  their  own  ink.  With  this  fossil  ink  I 
might  record  the  fact,  and  explain  the  causes  of  its  wonderful  pre- 
servation. I  might  register  the  proofs  of  instantaneous  death 
detected  in  these  ink  bags,  for  they  contain  the  fluid  which  the 
living  sepia  emits  in  the  moment  of  alarm;  and  might  detail  the 
evidence  of  their  immediate  burial,  afforded  by  the  retention  of  the 
forms  of  these  distended  membranes,  since  they  would  speedily 
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have  decayed  and  spilt  their  ink,  had  they  been  exposed  but  a  few 
hours  to  decomposition  in  the  water  *.^ 

In  these  facts  we  have  proof  of  sudden  irruptions  of  muddy 
water,  from  time  to  time,  destroying  many  marine  animals,  and 
burying  them  in  sediment;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  also 
evidence  of  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of  time  occupied  in  the 
deposition  of  the  component  members  of  the  lias.  This  evidence 
consists  in  the  immense  quantity  of  molluscs,  which  arrived  at 
maturity  between  these  successive  invasions  of  mud,  and  also  in  the 
lines  of  coprolites  or  fossil  feces  at  various  levels,  the  upper  surface 
alone  having  suffered  partial  decomposition  from  the  action  of 
water  before  they  were  protected  by  muddy  sediment. 

The  few  vegetable  remains  found  in  the  lias,  consist  of  coni- 
ferous wood  and  cicadiform  plants. 

LowKB  OoLrrB. 

Next  to  the  lias  in  the  ascending  order  succeeds  the  inferior 
oolite,  a  complicated  and  varying  group  of  oolitic,  shelly,  and 
arenaceous  limestones,  flaggy  and  concretionary  sandstones,  and 
clays  containing  locally  subordinate  beds  of  fullers^  earth.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  its  thickness  is  between  400  and 
500  feet,  the  following  subdivisions  have  been  established,  com- 
mencing with  the  upper  part : — 

Subdivisions. 

1.  Combrash  limestone. 

2.  Forest  marble  group,  including  the  Bradford  clay. 

3.  Bath  or  great  oolite. 

4.  Fullers^  earth  beds. 

5.  Inferior  oolite. 

6.  Sandstone. 

The  Sandstone^  which  forms  the  base  of  the  formation,  passes 
insensibly  into  the  upper  lias  shales,  by  the  admixture  of  various 
loamy  and  marly  beds  towards  the  lower  part. 

The  inferior  oolite^  the  type  of  which  is  at  Dundry  Hill,  near 
Bristol,  and  in  the  cliflEs  near  Bridport,  is  very  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  brown  tinge  imparted  to  it  by  a  large  portion  of 
disseminated  oxide  of  iron,  and  frequently  contains  much  siliceous 
matter.  In  the  midland  counties  it  becomes  more  arenaceous,  and 
passes  into  ferruginous  sand  and  sandstone,  a  broad  tract  of  which 
prevails  in  the  northern  part  of  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Northampton, 
and  Rutland. 

*  Bridgewaier  TreaHse,  vol.  L,  p.  307. 
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The  fullers'  earth  beds  are  a  calcareo-argillaceoiiB  deposit,  con- 
taining one  or  more  indurated  rocky  strata,  and  frequent  oourses  of 
soft  rubble-stone,  in  which  calcareous  matter  predominates.  Blue 
and  yellow  clajs,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  fullers^  earth,  alter- 
nate locally  with  these. 

Bath  or  Great  Oolite^  a  calcareous  mass  varying  in  thickness  from 
130  to  200  feet,  the  softer  beds  of  which  afford  the  well-known 
Bath  freestone.  It  usually  occurs  in  thick-bedded  masses,  which 
thin  off  if  traced  to  any  distance.  The  arenaceous  strata  which 
accompany  it  often  show  oblique  lamination. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  observes,  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this 
rock,  illustrates  the  influence  which  organic  remains  have  on  the 
external  character  of  rocks.  When  free  from  fossils  it  presents  a 
uniform  texture,  yields  easily  to  the  saw,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor.  Beds  in  which  shells  abound  acquire  the 
texture  of  forest  marble,  and  towards  the  top  of  the  series,  where 
polyparia  exist,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  some  varieties  of  the 
coral  rag*. 

The  Stonesficld  slate,  so  remarkable  for  the  mixture  of  marine 
and  terrestrial  remains,  has  lately  been  proved  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to 
belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  great  oolite,  and  not,  as  formerly 
supposed,  to  the  forest  marble.  This  calcareous  slate  consists  of 
two  beds  of  thinly  laminated  oolitic  limestone,  each  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  separated  by  a  bed  of  calcareous  sandstone.  The  lime- 
stone is  extracted  by  means  of  galleries  about  six  feet  high  driven 
into  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  sandstone  and  refuse  being  piled  up 
to  support  the  roof.  The  slate,  on  being  struck  with  a  mallet, 
after  exposure  to  a  winter'^s  frost,  separates  into  laminse,  sufficiently 
thin  to  afford  a  coarse  roofing  material.  A  similar  calcareous  slate 
is  worked  at  Easton  and  Collyweston,  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  Forest  Marble^  a  bluish  or  gray  thin- bedded  limestone, 
intermixed  with  oolitic  particles.  It  is  associated  with  strata  of 
clay  and  sand,  the  former  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bradford  clay, 
the  latter  containing  concretions  of  calcareous  sandstone.  The 
name  of  Forest  marble  is  derived  from  the  occurrence  of  this  rock  in 
Whichwood  Forest,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  some  of  the  more  com- 
pact beds  have  been  long  worked  as  a  coarse  marble. 

Combrash^  a  hard,  compact,  and  impure  limestone,  containing 
shells,  and  generally  occurring  as  a  thin  rubbly  deposit,  but  some- 
times composed,  as  near  Malmesbury,  of  thick  strata  of  crystalline 
limestone,  associated  with  beds  of  sand  and  sandy  clay. 

*  TratuactioM  of  the  Geological  Society, 
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Oolitic  Coal  Fields  of  ikarborough  and  Brora. 

Such  are  the  seyeral  subdivisions  of  the  lower  oolite  formation 
ill  the  south  of  England.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  of  the 
calcareous  groups  become  more  arenaceous  in  the  midhind  counties. 
On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  the  combrash  appears  to  be  the  only 
member  of  the  series  that  is  constant,  the  rest  of  the  mass  consisting 
of  alternations  of  sandstone  and  dark  clays,  full  of  land  plants, 
associated  with  ironstone  and  seams  of  coal,  and  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  series  by  a  thin  oolitic  limestone,  supposed  by 
Professor  Phillips  to  represent  the  great  oolite.  Some  of  the  beds 
of  coal  are  sufficiently  thick  to  be  worked  for  the  supply  of  the 
neighbourhood,  though  the  coal  aflbrded  by  them  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

At  Brora,  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland,  is  a  similar  coal  field, 
about  twenty  miles  long  and  three  broad,  where  Mr.  Murchison 
found  sandstones  and  shales,  containing  belemnites,  ammonites,  and 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  associated  with  beds  of  coal,  the  plants 
identical  with  those  of  the  oolitic  coal  field  of  Yorkshire. 

Range  of  Lower  Oolite  through  England. 

A  broad  but  irregular  tract  of  the  rocks  of  this  formation,  lying 
north  of  Scarborough  and  Kirby  Moorside,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  plain  of  the  lias,  con- 
stitutes  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  this  district 
the  carboniferous  shales  and  sandstones,  representing  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  inferior  oolite  below  the  cornbrash,  are  nearly,  if 
not  exclusively,  confined.  The  calcareous  portion,  however,  extends 
in  a  narrow  belt  to  Kirby  Underdale,  where  it  is  covered  by  the 
chalk,  but  reappears  a  little  south  of  Market  Weighton,  and  ranges 
thence  to  the  Humber.  From  the  southern  bank  of  that  river  to 
Lincoln,  the  rocks  of  this  formation  are  confined  to  a  narrow  tract, 
and  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  great  oolite ;  but  to  the  south 
of  Lincoln  they  gradually  expand,  and  the  series  becomes  more 
fully  developed,  the  eastern  boundary  passing  near  Sleaford,  Peter- 
t)orough,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Witney,  and  Malmesbury,  to 
Fronie,  and  the  western  boundary  (disregarding  the  sinuosities  of 
its  junction  with  the  lias)  may  be  described  as  ranging  by  Grant- 
ham, Uppingham,  Northampton,  Banbury,  Stow,  Cheltenham, 
Gloucester,  and  Wick  war,  to  Frome.  Within  this  area,  the  com- 
brash and  the  groat  oolite  may  be  traced  continuously  on  the  east, 
and  the  inferior  oolite  is  represented  by  the  ferruginous  sandstone 
and  reddish  brown  sands  on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
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and  Leicester,  in  the  hills  about  Grantham,  in  the  yale  of  Belroir, 
in  the  counties  of  Rutland  and  Northampton,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Oxfordshire.  The  southern  portion  of  that  county,  and  the 
range  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  through  Gloucestershire,  exhibit  a  com- 
plete series  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  formation.  From  Frome, 
they  hold  a  devious  and  irregular  course  through  the  oounties  of 
Somerset  and  Dorset  to  the  sea-coast  at  Bridport. 

Organic  Remains. 

The  PlanU  distinct  from  those  of  the  Carboniferous  System. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  inferior  oolite  are  more  Taried 
than  those  of  the  lias.  The  plants,  which  occur  in  local  deposits, 
consist  chiefly  of  cjcadeae,  ferns,  and  equisetse.  Those  which 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  measures,  are 
the  ferns  (130,  131)  ;  but  even  when  belonging  to  the  same  genera, 
they  are  specifically  distinct.  There  are  no  calamites,  lepidodendra, 
sigillarise,  or  stigmarise. 

Zoophytes. 

Corals  of  many  genera,  accompanied  by  radiaria,  of  the  genera 
pentacrinus  and  apiocrinus  (132—134),  are  found  in  this  forma- 
tion generally,  but  chiefly  in  the  great  oolite.  At  Bradford,  near 
Bath,  the  surface  of  the  great  oolite  is  covered  with  the  roots  of 
Apiocrinus  rotundus,  still  remaining  on  the  spot  where  they  grew, 
while  the  stems  lie  prostrate  in,  or  are  scattered  through  the  superior 
stratum  of  Bradford  clay. 

Shells^  Fishes,  and  Crustaceans. 

Conchifera  of  all  orders  are  numerous.  The  genera  avicula, 
plagiostoma,  pecten,  modiola,  and  gervillia  (13o),  become  more 
developed  than  in  the  lias.  They  are  accompanied  by  terebratulse, 
some  species  of  which,  as  Terebratula  coarctata  and  maxillata, 
(136-7)  are  characteristic  of  this  formation ;  others,  as  Terebratula 
digona  (138),  have  an  extensive  range  through  the  oolitic  series. 
Cephalopoda,  of  the  genera  enumerated  under  the  head  of  the  lias, 
are  also  abundant,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  herbivorous  mol- 
luscs.    The  remains  of  fishes  and  Crustacea  are  also  met  with. 

Saurians. 

The  saurians  are  of  the  genera  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  cro- 
codilus,  megalosaurus,  and  pterodactylus.    The  calcareous  and  sandy 
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Btmta  of  StonesReld,  in  Oxfordaliire,  are  celebrated  for  baving  yielded 
tilt!  only  remains  of  mammalia  wbich  bave  yet  been  found  in  any  strata 
of  greater  antiquity  than  tbe  tertiary  deposits.  The  beds,  only  six 
feet  thick,  contain  a  mixture  of  marine  and  terrestrial  exuvim,  which 
proves  them  to  have  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  near  the 
shore.  Fragments  of  land  plants,  bones  of  didelphys,  megal<»aurua, 
and  pterodactyls,  with  remains  of  insects,  are  mingled  with  ammo- 
nitCB,  belemnites,  nautili,  and  other  marine  shells. 

Megalotaurut.  The  megalosanms  was  a  gigantic  carnivorous 
reptile,  partaking  of  the  structure  of  the  crocodile  and  monitor,  and 
from  forty  to  fifly  feet  in  length,  as  appears 
from  the  proportions  of  tbe  numerons  bones  ^ 
wbich  have  been  discovered ;  though  tbe 
entire  skeleton  has  never  yet  been  met  with. 
The  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  not  solid 
in  the  centre,  as  in  crocodiles,  but  are  fur- 
nished with  large  medullary  cavities,  like  the 
bones  of  terrestrial  animals.  The  form  of  the 
jaw  shows  that  the  head  was  terminated  by 
a  straight  and  narrow  snout.  The  teeth  prove 
it  to  have  been  carnivorous,  combining  a  me- 
chanism analogous  to  that  adopted  in  the 
structure  of  the  knife,  the  sabre,  and  the  saw 
(139).  These  remains  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  calcareous  slate  of  Stonesfield^  but  as 
they  bave  also  been  met  with  in  the  Wealden, 
the  megaloaaurus  probably  existed  through  the  .j^^  „f  H«,aoMiuriu. 
whole  oolitic  epoch. 

Pterodactyl.  Pterodactyls,  which  accompany  these  remains  at 
Stonesficld,  have  also  been  found  in  the  lias  at  Lyme  Kegia,  and  in 
the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen  and  Aiclistadt.  A  winged 
lizard  is  unknown  in  the  existing  creation,  but  the  pterodactyl  exhi- 
bits a  curious  adaptation  of  the  saurian  form  to  tbe  purposes  of  flight. 
Eifrht  species  have  been  found,  varying  from  tbe  size  of  a  snipe  to 
that  of  a  cormorant.  The  external  form  approached  that  of  the 
bat ;  the  fore-arm  being  elongated,  to  support  a  membraneoua  wing, 
from  which  projected  fingers,  terminated  by  long  hooks,  like  tbe 
curved  claw  on  the  thumb  of  that  winged  mammalian  (140).  It  had 
the  small  skull  observable  in  reptiles,  joined  to  a  neck  resembling  that 
of  a  bird,  and  terminating  in  a  beak  armed  with  at  least  sixty  sharp 
teeth.  This  length  of  neck  was  produced,  not  by  numerous  cervical 
vertebrae,  but  by  the  elongation  of  a  few,  not  exceeding  six  or  seven 
in  number,  whereas,  in  birds,  they  vary  from  nine  to  twenty-three. 
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Tbe  back,  agMii,  \na  much  longer  than  in  birds,  in  whieh  the  doml 
vertebrae  vary  between  seven  and  eleven ;  whereas,  in  ptorodaotjU, 
they  are  about  twenty.  The  ribs,  moreover,  thread-ahapod  and 
round  ioBtead  of  flat,  and  the  metatareal  bones  of  tbe  foot  distinct, 
instead  of  beinj;;  conmlidated  into  one,  with  other  pecnliariues  of 
structure,  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  teeth,  proclaim  it  of  tbe  lizard  family,  and  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  being  a  bat  or  a  bird.     Tbe  structure  of  the 


toes  renders  it  improbable  that  it  suspended  itself  after  the  manner 
of  bats;  and  the  size  and  form  of  the  foot  and  leg  show  that  ^it  had 
the  power  of  standing  firmly  on  the  ground.  The  smaller  apecies, 
as  suggested  by  Cuvier,  may  have  fed  on  the  large  libellulffi,  and 
coleopterous  insects,  which  accompany  these  fossil  remains  in  the 
quarries  of  Stonesfield  and  Solenhofen ;  but  the  larger  kinds  mnit 
have  required  a  different  prey,  and  probably  fed  on  fishes  which  they 
caught  by  darting  down  on  the  water  like  some  sea-fowl,  or  on 
the  smalt  maraupialia,  which  were  joint  inhabitants  with  them  of 
the  islands  of  the  oolitic  ocean. 

ifar$upiatia. 
Of  these,  only  three  jaws  have  been  found,  belonging  to  two  species 
about  the  size  of  a  mole.     By  the  double  roots  of  ^e  teeth,  they 
•re  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  mammalia,  and  the  form  ot 
the  crowns  identifies  them  with  tbe  order  maraupialia*. 

*  Dvcklaxd'i  BrUgtmiler  TrttUiie,  vol.  I,  p.  73,  131,  221, 336. 
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Middle,  or  Coralline  Oolite. 

Subdivisions. 

Upper  calcareous  grit. 
Conl  rag  and  oolite. 
Lower  calcareous  grit. 

T  i-i  i.    J   1      (Oxford  clay. 

Lower  group,  or  Oxford  clay.j ^^^^^^y/^^ 

Oxford  Clay.  A  strong,  argillaceous  deposit,  of  great  thickness, 
generally  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  but  becoming  brown  by  exposure  on 
the  surface,  and  containing  septaria,  and  concretions  of  argillaceous 
limestone,  divided  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar.  Near  the  bottom  of 
this  clay  is  a  bed  of  calcareous  sandstone,  abounding  in  fossils,  and 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kelloways  rock.  Below  this,  is 
another  bed  of  clay.  The  argillaceous  strata  are  sometimes  mixed 
with  bitutninous  matter,  affording  an  inflammable  shale,  or  imperfect 
coal. 

Cored  Rap.  This  deposit  consists  of  two  beds  of  calcareous  sand, 
separated  by  a  bed  of  limestone.  The  lowest  arenaceous  bed,  which 
rests  immediately  on  the  Oxford  clay,  is  a  yellow,  quartzose  sandt 
containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  calcareous  matter.  The  lim^ 
stone  is  a  loose  rubbly  stone,  sometimes  almost  wholly  composed  of 
corals,  which  occur  indifferently  in  the  top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the 
bed.  The  upper  arenaceous  deposit  is  a  calcareous  freestone,  of  a 
close  texture,  full  of  comminuted  shells,  and  frequently  indistinctly 
oolitic,  but  occasionally  passing  into  beds  in  which  the  globular  con- 
cretions are  much  larger  than  in  the  other  oolites.  These  varieties 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Pisolite.  Oblique  lamination  is  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

Geographical  Extent.  In  Yorkshire,  this  formation  composes  a 
series  of  tabular  hills,  extending  westward,  from  the  coast  between 
Filey  and  Scarborough,  to  Hambleton ;  the  calcareous  grits  and 
coralline  oolite  forming  their  summits,  and  a  gray,  argillaceous 
earth,  with  a  ferruginous  or  argillaceous  sandstone,  which  contain, 
respectively,  the  fossils  of  the  Oxford  clay  and  the  Kelloways  rock, 
appearing  on  their  northern  slopes. 

From  Hambleton,  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  formation  turns 
south-east,  and  passes  under  the  chalk  wolds  at  Acklam.  The 
argillaceous  portion  reappears  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  (the 
calcareous  part  of  the  formation  being  absent,)  ranges  throng  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Bedford,  and  Buckingham,  following  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  lower  oolite  formation  to  Ottmoor,  near  Oxford. 
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Here  the  coralline  oolite  again  appears,  and  aooompanies  the  Oxford 
clay  westward  to  Cricklade,  and  thence  southward,  by  MmlmeBbaiy, 
Calne,  MellvMliam,  Wincanton,  and  Stumiinster,  to  near  Beaminster, 
where  it  is  covered  by  the  chalk,  but  emerges  from  beneath  it  oo  the 
coa^t,  near  Melcombe  Regis. 

Organic  Remains. 

Many  of  the  fossils  of  this  formation  are  common  to  this  and 
the  inferior  oolite.  The  following  are  considered  characteristic:— 
Ammonites  calloviensis  (14-1),  Kelloways  rock;  Oryphsea  difaitata 
(142),  Oxford  clay;  Ammonites  vertebralis,  Plagiostoma  rigidam 
(1 43),  Clypeus  dimidiatus,  Cidaris  florigemma,  Astrs^a  tnbulifera,  and 
Caryophylla  annulata,  coral  rag.  Echinida  (H^ — 146),  particn* 
larly  the  genus  cidaris,  are  abundant  in  this  formation,  and  are  also 
found  in  the  coralline  limestones  of  other  parts  of  the  oolitic  system. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Weymouth  and  Calne,  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  of  Scarborough,  in  the  north,  afford  the  best  types  of 
the  formation. 

Upper,  or  Portland  Oolite. 

Subdimsions, 

1.  Portland  oolite. 

2.  Kimnieridge  clay. 

Kimmeridge  Clay,  A  blue,  lead-coloured,  or  bluish-yellow  clay, 
containing  crystals  of  selenite,  and  occasionally  bituminous  shale, 
sufficiently  inHainmablo  to  be  used  as  fuel,  and  thence  called  Kim- 
meridge coal.  This  subdivision  is  best  exposed  in  the  cliffs  at  Kim- 
meridge, and  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

Portland  Oolite.  A  limestone  of  variable  character,  and  locaOy 
oolitic,  quarried  extensively  in  the  isles  of  Purbeck  and  Portland, 
which  have  supplied  most  of  the  building  stone  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. 

Range, 

This  formation,  in  its  range  through  England,  is  less  continuous 
than  the  other  oolites.  The  Kimmeridge  clay  fills  the  vale  of 
Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  from  Filey  Bay  to  Helmesley.  From  the 
south  bank  of  the  Humber  to  Spilsby,  it  is  seen  as  a  narrow  band, 
cropping  out  from  beneath  the  greensand  and  chalk  of  Lincolnshiroi 
is  concealed  for  a  time  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  fens,  but  it  re- 
appears on  the  western  side  of  Norfolk,  a  little  north  of  Castle 
Rising.  The  course  of  the  Ouzo,  from  Lynn  to  near  St.  Ives,  is 
almost  wholly  in  this  formation,  which  ranges  in  a  narrow  band 
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through  part  of  Huntiogdotufaire  knd  Bedfordihire,  md  expands  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  the  Kimmeridge  clay  aad  Portland  oolita 
spread  over  the  vale  of  Aylesbury.  The  Kimmeridge  clay  is  seen 
in  Shotover  Hill,  Cumnor  Hurst,  and  Farringdom  Clump,  capped  by 
the  oolite,  and  by  sands  of  the  cretaceous  system.  It  ranges  by 
Swindon,  Wotton  Basset,  Weatbury,  «id  Sturminster,  parallel  to 
the  coral  rag  formation,  and  passing  under  the  chalk,  emerges  again 
near  Weymouth,  and  in  the  isles  of  Portland  and  Purbeck. 

Cu ARACTEsimc  Foasiur. 
Tbe  fossils  of  this  formation  have  a  general  analogy  to  those  of 
the  other  oolites.  Ostrea  deltoidea  (147),  and  Oryphaaa  virgula 
(148),  are  characteristic  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  Cardium  di»- 
simile,  Astarte  cuneata,  Trigonia  gibbosa  (149),  and  Pecten 
lamelloBus  (150),  of  the  limestone. 


Submerged  Forett  of  tke  Dirt  bed.  But  the  most  important 
organic  remains  of  this  part  c4  the  series,  because  they  prove  gradual 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  converting  it  into 
dry  land,  and  again  submerging  it,  are  the  stumps  of  trees  and  other 
plants  still  rooted  on  the  place  of  their  grovrth,  on  the  sarfaoe  of  the 
Portland  oolite,  itself  a  marine  formation  covered  by  the  estuaiy 
deposit  of  the  wealden,  on  which  agun  are  imposed  the  oceanic  beds 
of  the  chalk. 

These  trees  and  pUnIa  occur  in  a  layer  of  bUok  carbonaceoua 
matter,  from  twelve  to  ei^teen  inches  thick,  interspened  with 
rounded  pebbles,  and  known  to  tbe  workmen  by  the  name  of  the 
dirt  bed.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  an  ancient  vege- 
table soil,  and  contains  prostrate  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  branching  at  the  height  of  seventeen 
or  twenty  feet :  there  are  also  stumps  standing  erect,  for  a  height  of 
from  one  to  three,  and  in  some  instances  nz  feet,  and  rooted  in  their 
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native  soil.  They  are  accompanied  by  remains  of  cycadeie  of  the 
genera  cycas  and  zamia,  likewise  in  the  attitude  of  growth.  These 
are  a  family  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  oonifene, 
palms,  and  ferns.  The  existing  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  the 
equinoctial  parts  of  America  and  Asia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Australia.  None  of  them  arc  found  in  Europe.  The  stomps  are 
covered  by  thin  layers  of  a  freshwater  calcareous  slate,  the  strata  of 
which,  horizontal  elsewhere,  form  hemispherical  concretions  round 
the  top  of  the  stumps. 
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Proof  $  of  repeated  Osciliations  of  the  Surface. 

In  these  phenomena  we  have  the  most  decided  evidence  a(  the 
sur&ce  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  having  been  converted  into  dry  land, 
and  having  remained  in  that  state  at  least  sufficiently  long  for  Imrge 
coniferous  trees  to  attain  their  full  growth,  and  for  the  accumulation 
of  vegetable  soil  more  than  a  foot  thick ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  intercalation  of  this  terrestrial  accumulation  between 
two  marine  deposits  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  land.  The  very  existence  of  the  dirt  bed  in  such  a 
situation  proves  the  submergence  to  have  been  gradual,  and  in  still 
water,  for  such  an  accumulation  of  loose  and  light  vegetable  mould 
could  not  have  been  exposed  to  violent  currents  and  the  action  of 
the  breakers  without  being  swept  away.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
trace  whatever  of  sudden  and  violent  disturbance — no  want  of  con- 
formity between  the  Portland  oolite  and  the  dirt  bed.  In  Lulworth 
Cove,  where  the  dirt  bed  and  its  imbedded  stumps  are  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  the  wealden  formation,  the  green- 
sand,  and  the  chalk,  are  still  conformable  with  it,  and  they  all 
appear  to  have  been  raised  at  the  same  time  by  a  subsequent  con- 
vulsive movement,  which  produced  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  Wey- 
mouth district,  and  the  elevated  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We 
have  thus  proofs  of  movements  of  elevation  of  two  distinct  kinds  : 
the  one  tranquil,  gradual,  and  capable  of  elevating  marine  deposits 
without  disturbing  their  horizontality,  like  that  which  is  now  in 
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projiprcss  in  Sweden,  and  which,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  is  taking 
place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  other  sudden  and  violent,  like  those 
disturbances  which  have  fractured,  upheaved,  and  thrown  into 
inclined  and  even  vertical  positions,  the  strata  of  the  slate  rocks, 
and  of  the  carboniferous  systems. 

Proofs  of  Lapse  of  Time. 

The  superincumbent  freshwater  beds  of  the  wealden  not  only 
afford  additional  proofs  of  the  tranquil  and  gradual  submergence  of 
the  dirt  bed,  but  prove  a  long  interval  of  time  to  have  elapsed  while 
the  process  was  taking  place,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  more  than 
one  dirt  bed,  (for  two  others  have  been  discovered  in  the  Portland 
oolite,  at  different  levels,  one  of  them  containing  cycadece  still 
rooted,)  it  appears  that  several  oscillations  of  the  land  and  sea  took 
place  before  the  final  submergence  of  the  Portland  oolite  beneath 
the  fluviatile  waters  of  the  wealden  and  the  oceanic  deposit  of  the 
chalk.  Of  the  extent  of  the  land  on  which  the  cycadese  and  coni- 
ferse  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  grew,  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
beyond  this,  that  traces  of  the  dirt  bed  have  been  found  by  Dr. 
Buckland  near  Thame,  and  by  Dr.  Fitton  in  the  Boulonnois. 

Wealden  Formation. 

After  the  incidental  mention  which  has  so  often  been  made  of 
this  formation,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  repeat  that  it  is  a  local 
freshwater,  or  rather  estuary,  deposit,  not  accompanying  the  other 
oolitic  rocks  in  that  broad  band  which  ranges  diagonally  across  the 
island,  but  exposed  by  a  disruption  and  denudation  of  the  chalk  in 
the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  it  constitutes  a  district  of 
clay  and  sand,  known  as  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  the 
forest  tracts  of  Tilgate  and  St.  Leonard.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Fitton  for  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  freshwater  deposit, 
which  before  his  researches  had  been  confounded  with  the  iron  or 
Shanklin  sand,  belonging  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cretaceous  series. 

SubdifrisiotiS. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  established  in  the  wealden 
group,  commencing  with  the  uppermost: — 

1.  Weald  clay. 

2.  Hastings  sands,  including  the  Tilgate  beds. 

3.  Purbeck  or  Ashbumham  limestone  and  clay. 

Purbeck  or  Ashbumham  Beds.  These  are  a  series  of  limestones 
and  shales,  alternating  w(th  blue  clay  and  marl,  containing  fresh- 
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water  sheik,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  on  the  coast  of  Donetalufe, 
and  resting  on  the  Portland  oolite. 

They  are  there  covered  immediately  by  dialk,  the  mperior 
members  of  the  wealden  being  wanting.  At  ABbbomham,  in 
Sussex,  a  similar  series  of  limestones  and  days,  with  sabordinale 
beds  of  grit,  ironstone,  and  sandstone,  have  been  found  to  oonstitate 
the  base  of  the  wealden  formation. 

HoitingB  Sands.  The  Hastings  sands,  including  the  Tilgate 
beds,  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  zoological  researcbea  of  Dr. 
Mantell'*',  consist  of  irregular  alternations  of  sand  and  sanditoney 
sometimes  calcareous,  of  a  gray,  yellowish,  or  ferruginous  colour, 
with  occasional  concretions  of  ironstone  and  layers  of  lignite.  The 
sandstones  sometimes  assume  a  conglomerate  form,  and  ocmtain 
pebbles  of  jasper  and  quartz.  These  rocks  constitute  the  forest 
ridge,  or  anticlinal  axis,  of  the  weald  denudation,  and  extend  along 
the  coast  from  near  Bexhill,  in  Sussex,  to  Ham  Street,  near  Aiding- 
ton,  in  Kent,  in  a  range  of  cliffs  600  feet  high,  the  strata  dipping 
in  opposite  directions  from  Winchelsea  as  a  centre.  This  group 
is  exposed  inland  as  far  as  Loxwood,  in  Sussex,  its  greatest  breadth 
being  at  Crowborough  Beacon,  near  Tonbridge  Wells,  which  is 
800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tke  Wealden  Clay.  A  tenacious  blue  clay,  with  subordinate 
beds  of  sandstone  and  shelly  limestone,  and  layers  of  argillaceous 
ironstone.  It  forms  an  undulating  valley,  from  five  to  seven  miles 
broad,  which  encircles  the  central  forest  ridge  above  described,  and 
separates  it  from  the  escarpments  of  the  cretaceous  series,  consti- 
tuting the  North  and  South  Downs.  This  valley,  covered  with 
natural  woods,  and  affording  a  cold  retentive  soil,  better  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  timber  than  to  cultivation,  is  called  the  Weald  or 
Wild  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  It  extends  from  Pevensey,  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  to  Harting  Combe,  near  Petworth,  on  the  west,  and  thence 
returns,  by  Tonbridge  and  Aldington,  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  between 
Hythe  and  Rye. 

The  calcareous  beds  occur  in  layers,  varying  in  thickness  from  a 
few  inches  to  more  than  a  foot ;  they  are  of  various  shades  of  bluish 
gray,  mottled  with  green  and  ochraceous  yellow,  containing  fresh- 
water shells  in  great  abundance,  imbedded  in  a  compact  calcareous 
base,  capable  of  taking  a  slight  polish,  and  elegantly  marked  on  a 
polished  surface  with  sections  of  shells.  Though  fallen  into  disuse 
this  limestone  was  much  employed  in  our  cathedrals,  and  other  ancient 
edifices,  under  the  name  of  Petworth  marble.  It  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Purbeck  beds,  also  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

*  Geology  cf  the  Sauth-EoMi  qf  England, 
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The  Petworth  marble  i*  coarser  grained.  Mid  was  employed  for  altar 
tombs  and   slabs  of  large  dimensiona.     The  sheUa  conbuned  in 
it  conaiBt  almost  exclusively  of 
a  large  species  of  paludina,  or 
vivipara.    In  the  Purbeck  mar- 
ble, which   is  usually  i 
the  taper    shafts   of   clustered 
columns,  and  other  works  i 
quiring  a  line  grain,  the  shells 
belong  to  a  smaller  species  of  1 
paludina.  The  Asbumham  beds 
are  further  distinguished  by  con-  _ 

taining   sections   of   freshwater  viripua  laimtins. 

bivalves  of  the  genus  cyclas. 

The  wealden  clay  and  the  Hastings  sands  occur  likewise  in  tba 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  line  sections  of  them,  covered  by  the  lower 
grcensand  of  the  cretaceous  system,  are  exhibited  in  the  difb. 

Organic  Rbhains. 
The  organic  remains  of  the  wealden  formation  consist  of  the 
bones  and  scales  of  fishes,  bones  of  saurians,  and  ohelonian  reptiles, 
fragments  of  land  plants,  the  shelly  covering  of  cypris  faba,  a  small 
freshwater  cmstacean,  several  species  of  paludina,  cyclas,  nnio,  and 
melauopsis,  all  freshwater  genera,  occasionally  in  great  abundance, 
mixed  with  a  few  shells  of  ostrea,  cardium,  pinna,  and  venus,  genera 
inhabiting  estuaries.  The  fishes  belong  to  genera  (pycnodus,  hypo- 
dotus,  and  lepidotus)  which  are  common  to  the  whole  oolitic  group. 
Most  of  the  species  of  hypodotos  are  supposed,  from  their  structure, 
to  have  frequented  coasts  and  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

The  fossils  of  the  different  subdivisions  partake  of  a  general  cha- 
racter, subject  to  some  local  distinctions.  The  remains  of  reptiles 
are  most  abundant  in  the  Hastings  aands ;  shells  of  paludina,  in  the 
calcareous  group.  The  minor  differences  distinguii^ing  the  upper 
limestones  of  the  wealden  from  the  lower  or  Purbeck  and  Ashbum- 
bam  beds,  have  already  been  described. 
PlanU. 

The  vegetable  remains  conwst  of  fans  of  the  genera  sphenoptoris 
and  lonchoptoris,  and  of  equisetce,  which  appear  to  have  been  three 
or  four  feet  high.  These  last  are  only  met  with  locally,  but  where 
they  occur  they  are  very  abundant.  Mr.  Mantoll  mentions  several 
inatanccB  both  of  ferns  and  equisetn  in  an  upright  pontion,  as  if 
gently  covered  with  sand  while  growing. 

CleUkraria.     Besides  these  are  foand  petrified  fragments  of  large 
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plants,  to  which  the  names  of  clathraria  and  endogenites  have  been 
given.  The  former  is  covered  externally  with  rhomboidal  Kales, 
to  which  the  leaves  appear  to  have  been  attached.  It  is  considered 
by  botanists  as  affording  analogies  to  the  existing  genera  eycas, 
zamia,  yucca,  and  dracsena.  Some  seed  vessels,  known  by  the 
name  of  oarpolites,  are  supposed  to  have  been  its  fruit. 

Endogenites.  The  only  other  large  vegetable  met  with  in  this 
formation  is  Endogenites  erosa.  It  is  generally  somewhat  flattened, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  and  swelling  out  at  intervals  like  some  of 
the  cacti  and  euphorbiae.  These  stems  occur  in  the  state  of  sand- 
stone, the  external  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  dark  carbon- 
aceous matter,  and  is  scored  with  small  meandering  grooves  and 
deep  longitudinal  furrows.  The  internal  structure,  as  exhibited  in 
a  transverse  section,  proves  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  mono- 
cotyledons. M.  A.  Brongniart  refers  it  to  the  class  of  arborescent 
ferns  with  short  stems. 

Reptiles. 

The  remains  of  chelonian  reptiles  are  confined  to  bones  belong- 
ing chiefly  to  the  freshwater  genera  emys  and  trionyx,  with  a  few 
rofcrrible  to  true  chelonians  or  turtles.  The  saurians  are  of  the 
genera  plesiosaurus,  crocodilus,  megalosauriis,  iguanodon,  and  hylseo- 
saurus. 

Iguanodon.  Of  these  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  iguanodon, 
both  from  its  colossal  proportions  and  its  habits,  as  indicated  by 
the  structure  of  its  teeth,  which  bore  a  considerable  analogy  to  those 
of  the  iguana,  a  small  herbivorous  lizard,  which  inhabits  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  The  teeth  of  the 
iguanodon,  different  from  those  of  the  iguana  in  several  striking 
peculiarities,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  difference  in 
the  form  of  young  and  adult  specimens,  showing  that  the  iguanodon 
masticated  its  food  like  herbivorous  mammalia.  The  young  teeth 
are  lancet-shaped,  with  serrated  edges,  resembling  those  of  the 
iguana  (15S).  In  more  advanced  stages  of  growth  (154),  the  point 
is  found  worn  away  and  the  crown  ground  down  flat,  exhibiting  an 
appearance  so  unlike  that  of  any  fossil  or  recent  saurian  teeth,  that 
when  first  shown  to  Cuvier  he  mistook  them  for  those  of  an 
enormous  hippopotamus.  In  the  iguana,  which  nips  or  crops  the 
vegetable  on  which  it  feeds,  and  swallows  them  without  masti- 
cation, the  teeth,  when  worn  down,  appear  chipped  and  broken, 
not  ground  down  in  this  manner. 

The  length  of  the  teeth  of  the  iguanodon  is  about  three  inches, 
or  twenty  times  longer  than  those  of  the  iguana.     Enormous  bones, 


not  belonging  to  tho  moj^losaurua,  accompany  tlieso  teoth,  and  aro 
referred,  witli  great  probahility,  to  the  same  aninul ;  among  others, 
the  frajpnent  of  a  thigh  bono,  having  a.  medullary  cavity,  as  in  the 
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torrestrtal  mammalia,  and  thirty-two  inche§  in  circumference  in  ita 
smallest  part.  Ita  length,  when  entire,  must  have  been  between 
four  and  five  feet,  exceeding  in  size  that  of  the  largeot  elephant. 
Thii  femur  bears  tho  same  proportion  to  the  fossil  teeth  accompany- 
ing it  that  the  corresponding  bone  in  the  living  iguana  bears  to  the 
teeth  of  that  animal.  Associated  with  these  bones  there  has  been 
found  a  curious  appendage,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  nasal  horn, 
equal  in  size  and  similar  in  form  to  the  smaller  horn  of  the  rhino- 
ceros. We  have  here  another  analogy  to  the  structure  of  the 
iguana,  some  species  of  which  are  famished  with  a  homy  or  htmy 
protuberance  on  the  head.  The  form  of  the  hones  of  the  feet  and 
the  large  medullary  cavities  of  the  thigh  bone,  show  that,  like  the 
mogalosaurus,  the  iguanodon  was  adapted  for  motion  on  the  land. 
The  claw  bone,  which  appears  to  have  been  protected  by  a  luul, 
differed  only  in  size  from  that  of  the  iguana. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  corresponding  bones  in 
an  iguana  five  feet  long,  and  in  the  iguanodon,  Mr.  Mantell  has 
inferred  the  following  astonishing  proportions  for  the  entire  ouoMe 
of  the  latter: — 

FinC     Lulu*. 

Length  from  the  soout  to  the  tip  (tf  the  tail        ...  70         o 

Length  of  head 4         6 

Length  of  body 13         O 

Ltngth  of  toil 638 

Htnght  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  hesd  0         0 
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CircmnfereDce  of  body          ......  14         6 

Length  of  thigh  and  leg  ....-•-  8S 

Circumference  of  thigh          ......  7         0 

Length  of  the  hind  foot  from  the  hed  to  the  point  of  the 

long  toe            ........  66 

Length  of  claw  bone -  04 

Horn 04 

Though  the  remains  of  this  enormous  reptile  were,  till  lately, 
found  exclusively  in  the  deposits  of  the  wealden,  it  appears  that  its 
duration  was  not  limited  to  that  epoch,  for  a  large  portion  of  a 
skeleton  confirming,  in  most  points,  the  infiu«nces  drawn  by  Mr. 
Mantell,  from  the  examination  of  numerous  insulated  bones,  has 
recently  been  found  in  the  Kentish  rag,  a  marine  limestone  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  cretaceous  series.  This  carcase  was  probably 
floated  out  to  sea,  as  the  bones  found  in  the  wealden  were  drifted  by 
rivers  into  an  estuary. 

HylcBOMurus.  The  hylseosaurus  was  of  a  less  gigantic  sise, 
probably  not  exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  Its  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  consists  in  a  series  of  bones  which  appear 
to  have  formed  a  fringe  along  the  back,  like  the  spines  on  the  back 
of  some  of  the  modem  iguanas.  They  are  accompanied  by  large 
dermal  plates,  which  probably  had  scales  attached  to  them,  and 
were  lodged  in  the  skin. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  skeleton  of  this  animal  was  found 
with  bones,  either  united  or  slightly  dislocated,  but  maintaining  a 
situation  bearing  some  relation  to  the  place  they  must  have 
occupied  in  the  living  animal ;  and  the  position  in  which  they  occor 
is  such  as  to  show  that  the  carcase  must  have  floated  from  a 
distance  in  a  partial  state  of  decomposition,  (the  bones  being  dislo- 
cated, but  held  together  by  the  muscles  and  tendons,)  until  it  sank, 
and  became  enveloped  in  mud,  forming  a  nucleus,  around  which 
collected  the  leaves  of  plants  and  the  freshwater  shells,  inclosed  in 
the  block  of  stone  in  which  it  was  found.  Mr.  MantelFs  celebrated 
collection  of  these  wealden  fossils  is  now  lodged  in  the  British 

Museum. 

Bird^. 

The  wealden  was,  till  lately,  supposed  to  afford  the  earliest 
traces  of  the  remains  of  birds,  with  the  exception  of  those  footmarks 
impressed  on  rocks  in  America,  which  are  referred  to  the  poikilitic 
era ;  but  Lord  Enniskillen  has  lately  procured  from  the  chalk  a  bone 
which  Mr.  Owen  considers  to  have  belonged  to  some  long-winged 
natatorial  bird  allied  to  the  albatross.  In  the  wealden,  Mr.  Mantell 
has  established  the  existence  of  several  bones  of  grallatoros  or  waders. 
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The  Weald  a  Delta  depmi. 

The  strata  of  the  wealden,  after  passing  beneath  the  chalk  of  the 
western  extremity  of  the  denudation  of  the  weald,  reappear  in  the 
vale  of  Wardour,  in  Wiltshire,  in  a  small  patch,  where  they 'have 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  cretaceous  rocks  as  in  Sussex,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  They  are  found  also  on 
the  coast  of  France,  near  Boulogne,  and  at  Beauvais,  between 
Boulogne  and  Paris,  in  a  denudation  of  the  chalk  like  that  of 
Sussex. 

From  the  group  of  fossils  above  enumerated,  from  the  abundance 
of  terrestrial  exuvise,  the  scarcity  of  marine  remains,  and  the  total 
absence  of  ammonites,  belemnites,  trigonise,  and  other  oceanic 
genera  of  the  oolitic  formation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
wealden  deposits  were  formed  in  the  delta  of  some  river  flowing 
through  a  country  diversified  with  a  variety  of  soils,  and  lying  under 
a  warm  climate.  The  extent  of  that  delta,  200  miles  from  east  to 
west,  or  from  Boulogne  to  Lulworth  Cove,  and  220  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  or  from  Beauvais  to  Whitchurch,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  forming  an  area  rather  larger  than  that  of  the 
delta  of  the  Oanges,  or  Mississippi,  but  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Niger,  proves  that  the  river  constituted  the  drainage  of  some  exten- 
sive tract  of  land;  and  this  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the 
dislocated,  broken,  and  rolled  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  great 
saurian  inhabitants  of  the  land,  since  it  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  drifted  a  considerable  distance. 

Absence  of  Mammalian  Remains. 

The  total  absence  of  mammalian  remains  from  such  a  deposit, 
though  a  negative  fact,  is  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  provea 
that  they  could  not  have  been  abundant  at  this  epoch.  The  exist- 
ence of  marsupialia  during  an  earlier  part  of  the  oolitic  era,  is 
established  by  the  specimens  found  at  Stonesfield,  and  is  rendered 
probable  at  an  era  still  more  ancient  by  the  footsteps  impressed  on 
the  poikilitic  sandstones  of  Cheshire  and  Saxony ;  but  had  mamma- 
lian animals,  during  the  deposition  of  the  wealden,  borne  the  same 
proportion  to  saurians  that  prevails  in  existing  tropical  climates, 
some  traces  of  their  remains  must  ere  this  have  been  met  with, 
since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  skeleton  of  a  terrestrial  reptile,  like 
the  iguanodon,  should  be  more  likely  to  be  discovered  or  preserved 
in  the  strata  of  a  large  delta,  than  those  (A  mammalia  analogous  to 
the  hippopotamus  or  tapir. 
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Oolitic  Coal  Field  of  Northern  Germany. 

Tlic  land  from  which  the  wealden  strata  were  derived,  must 
have  been  drained  by  other  rivers  flowing  into  other  seas,  and  if  we 
could  discover  more  of  these  delta  deposits,  we  might  be  able  to 
point  out  the  position,  and  obtain  a  proximate  knowledge  of  the 
lK)undaries  of  that  ancient  land;  but  most  of  them  are  probablj 
submerged  beneath  the  present  ocean,  or  covered  by  the  cretaceous 
rocks,  and  had  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  weald  of  Kent,  in  its  range 
from  east  to  west,  passed  but  fifty  miles,  or  even  less,  to  the  north 
of  its  actual  lino,  we  might  have  known  little  or  nothin;^  of  the 
existence  of  one  such  delta,  and  of  all  the  wonders  which  it  has 
disclosed.  One  other  similar  deposit,  however,  has  been  recently 
found  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  M.  Roemer  has  ascertained 
that  the  weald  clay  and  the  Hastings  sands,  the  latter  generally 
less  ferruginous  than  in  England,  are  accompanied  by  nearly  all 
the  fossils  described  l)y  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  memoir  on  the  English 
rocks  of  this  era.  The  shells  are  all  fluviatile,  with  the  exception 
of  an  astarte.  According  to  this  author,  the  wealden  formation  is 
exhibited  near  Holmsted,  and  extends  westward  from  Hanover,  by 
Minden,  to  Iburg  and  Rheine,  near  Munster  in  Westphalia,  fur- 
nishing everywhere  a  very  good  coal,  and  thus  aflfording  another 
exceptional  case  of  an  oolitic  coal  field.  The  seams,  from  seven  to 
ten  in  number,  vary  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  are 
separated  by  sandstone,  which  is  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  thick*. 

This  discovery,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  vege- 
table matter,  in  the  carboniferous  and  oolitic  systems  of  England, 
as  we  trace  them  towards  the  north,  and  with  the  occurrence  of 
coal  in  the  Isle  of  Bornholm,  associated  with  rocks  of  all  ages, 
from  the  true  coal  measures  to  the  cretaceous  system,  points  to  the 
arctic  regions  of  Europe  for  the  situation  of  the  land,  which  sup- 
ported the  tropical  vegetation  both  of  the  coal  measures  and  the 
wealden. 

If,  from  the  rapid  thinning  off  of  the  wealden  deposits,  in  the 
direction  in  which  traces  of  the  dirt  bed  occur,  we  suppose  its 
detrital  matter  and  organic  remains  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
quarter,  we  are  met  by  the  fact,  that  the  vegetable  remains  of  the 
two  formations,  though  agreeing  in  possessing  a  general  tropical 
aspect,  yet  constitute  two  totally  distinct  groups. 

Contemporaneous  Marine  Beds. 

Contemporaneous  with  local  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  there 
must  have  been  marine  strata  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  land, 
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and  traces  of  such  strata,  apparently  intermediate  both  by  position 
and  fossils  between  the  cretaceoas  and  oolitic  systems,  have  been 
found  in  the  deposits  containing  pisiform  iron  ore,  which  occur  in 
the  department  of  Haute  Soane,  near  Candem  in  the  Brisgau,  in 
parts  of  the  Jura,  and  in  Poland.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
difficulty  in  identifying  them  with  the  wealden,  from  the  organic 
remains  being  exclusively  those  of  the  sea  in  the  one  case,  and  in 
the  other,  exclusively  those  of  fresh  or  brackish  water. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Oolitic  System. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  oolitic  rocks  has  been  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  English  series,  as  affording  the  most  complete 
type  of  the  system.  There  arc  but  slight  traces  of  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  Islands.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  they 
are  confined  to  the  coast  between  the  Ord  of  Caithness  and  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  including  the  carbonaceous  deposits  of  Brora  already 
described,  and  some  insulated  patches  on  the  shores  of  the  Murray 
Frith.  On  the  western  side,  they  are  found  on  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  at  Applecross,  and  skirting  the  sound  of  Mull.  They 
border  the  islands  of  Sky  and  Mull  on  the  north-east,  and  form  the 
north-east  portion  of  the  small  island  of  Eig.  In  Ireland,  they  are 
confined  to  the  district  between  Portrush  and  Belfast  Lough,  where 
they  appear  in  coast  sections,  very  slightly  developed  between  the 
red  sandstone  and  the  chalk. 

In  treating  of  the  general  mineral  characters  of  the  rocks  of  the 
oolitic  system,  some  of  the  localities  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
where  they  occur  have  been  already  noticed,  and  their  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  northern  and  southern  types  of  En^and 
has  been  pointed  out.  An  adequate  notion  of  their  intricate  rami- 
fications through  France  and  Germany  can  only  be  obtained  by 
consulting  a  geological  map  of  those  countries.  They  siuround  the 
cretaceous  deposits  of  the  Paris  basin,  from  Caen,  by  Poitiers,  to 
Mezieres  and  the  Ardennes,  spreading  westward  and  southward  of 
those  mountains  by  Luxemburg,  Metz,  Nancy,  and  Dijon,  to  near 
Lyons.  From  Poitiers  one  branch  runs  south-west  to  Rochelle, 
and  another  south-east  to  the  Cevennes,  sweeping  round  again  to 
the  west  along  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees. 

From  near  the  eastern  termination  of  that  chain,  the  Jura  kalk 
and  calcaire  k  gryphites  (oolite  and  lias)  have  a  north-eastern  range, 
constituting  the  French  and  Swiss  Jura.  They  are  continued  through 
Wurtemburg  into  Bavaria,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
turning  north  at  Katisbon  to  the  banks  of  the  Maine  at  Banz,  near 
Coburg,  by  Nnremburg  and  the  district  of  Bayreuth,  so  celebrated  for 
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its  osHifcrotis  caverns.     In  Northern  Oernuuiy,  the  lias  resting  on  red 
marl  is  seen  on  the  north  of  the  Eragebirge  and  round  the  Harti. 

The  oolitic  rocks,  but  under  the  altered  mineral  aspect  already 
noticed,  range  eastward  from  Savoy  through  the  Alpa,  on  their 
northern  side  as  far  as  Vienna,  and  on  their  southern  aide  by  Lago 
Maggiore,  Lago  di  Ouarda,  and  Belluno,  to  Laybach,  whenee 
branches  are  thrown  off  into  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and  Gtreece^  The 
limestone  about  Cracow,  north  of  the  Carpathians^  is  referred  to 
this  era.  In  its  upper  part  are  found  those  ferriferous  deposits 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  probable  marine  equivalents  of 
the  wealden  group  of  England.  Rocks  of  the  oolitic  series  occur 
in  the  Apennines,  the  Balearic  Isles,  Spain,  and  Mount  Atlas. 

Anomalous  Mixture  of  Fossils  in  tks  Soutk  o/Europe. 

It  is  not  only  in  their  mineral  characters  that  the  oolitic  rocks  of 
the  Alpine  type  differ  from  those  of  Northern  and  Western  Enrope; 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  general  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  and 
present  at  several  points  some  anomalous  mixtures  of  fossils  of 
different  geological  epochs.  At  the  Col  du  Chardonnet  (Hautes 
Al])es),M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  found  calamites,  sigillarise,  lepido- 
dendra,  and  other  plants  of  the  coal  measures,  having  beds  containing 
belemnites  above  and  below  them ;  these  beds,  according  to  the  same 
author,  being  continued  to  Digno  and  Sistcron,  where  they  contain 
other  fossils  characteristic  of  the  lias.  In  the  Oulf  of  Spezzia,  also. 
Signer  Guidoni  discovered  a  mixture  of  belemnites,  orthoceratites, 
and  ammonites,  most  of  the  ammonites  belonging  to  undescribed 
species.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  equivalents  of  the  creta- 
ceous rocks,  in  countries  l>ordering  the  Mediterranean,  contain  fossils, 
which  in  the  north  of  Europe  are  confined  to  the  tertiary  strata. 

The  general  scarcity  of  organic  remains  in  the  oolitic  rocks  of 
Southern  Europe  has  been  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  a  very  deep 
ocean  over  those  regions,  while  sediment  enveloping  a  great  abund- 
ance of  animal  exuvise  were  forming  in  the  shallow  seas  of  other 
parts  of  the  European  area ;  and  the  nature  of  the  shells  contained  in 
the  southern  oolites,  (belemnites,  orthoceratites,  ammonites,)  all 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  floating,  appears  to  favour  the 
hypothesis.  The  plants  imbedded  in  the  sandstones  or  macignos  of 
Italy  are  also  marine.  The  land  plants  of  the  Col  du  Chardonnet, 
belonging  to  the  carboniferous  era,  may  have  lingered  in  some  island 
of  this  southern  ocean  after  they  became  extinct  in  those  more 
northern  regions  from  which  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  coal 
measures  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  appear  to 
have  been  derived. 
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IgneouB  Bocks  and  Ditturbances. 

The  oolitic  system  exhibits  in  Oreat  Britain  few  instances  of 
local  disturbance  by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks.  The  Ck>clifield 
basaltic  dike  in  Yorkshire  cuts  the  lias  and  lower  oolites,  producing 
the  usual  changes  near  the  point  of  contact.  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Mr.  Murchison  found  the  oolitic  rocks  of  Brora  much  fractured 
and  disturbed  as  they  approached  the  granite,  and  at  the  junction  is  a 
breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  all  the  beds  of  the  series  which 
occur  on  that  coast,  from  which  they  infer  that  the  granite  was  in 
this  case  upheaved  in  a  solid  form. 
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Cretaceous  System. — Proofs  of  lapse  of  time  afforded  by  the  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  systems. — Persistency  of  the  tehite  chalk  over  the  north 
cf  Europe. —  Variation  of  mineral  character  in  Southern  Europe 
— in  America. — English  cretaceous  formcUions — greensand — its 
subdivisions — chalk — its  subdivisions. — Organic  remains — plants 
few^  and  exclusively  marine — sponges  and  echinida  abundant^' 
hamites — baculites — scaphites — hippurites  and  nummulites  of 
Southern  Europe — tu?o  new  orders  of  fishes — reptiles — mosasau' 
rus. — Beds  intermediate  between  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary 
deposits  at  Maestricht^  Faxoe^  and  the  Eastern  Alps. — Oceanic 
origin  of  the  white  chalk — chalk  partly  composed  of  microscopic 
shells — calcareous  mud  of  the  Bermudas — precipitation  from  cal- 
careous and  siliceous  submarine  springs. — Geographical  distri* 
bution  of  the  cretaceous  rocks. — Igneous  rocks  and  disturbances.^^ 
Proportions  of  extinct  genera  in  the  different  secondary  systems. 
— Mineralization  of  organic  remains. 

Crbtacbous  System. 

Syfwnymu,  Chalk  ;  ohalk  marl,  Engluih  authors.  Craig;  Croie  h^euy  IVenoh. 
Kneide  krtidemergtl^  Grerman.  ScagUa^  Italian.  Greensand,  English  anthori. 
Glauconie  erapeute;  Glauoonie  tabieuMty  fVench.  Chlariiuehe  kreide;  PUmerMk; 
Quadermnditein  tf  Pima,  German. 

Proofs  of  lapse  of  Time  afforded  by  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 

Systems. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  thickness  of  the  wealden,  it  appears 
to  have  been  formed  in  water  of  little  depth ;  one  of  the  proofs  of 
which  is,  the  repeated  occurrence,  at  various  levels,  of  beds  of  stone, 
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having  a  rippled  surface,  like  that  observable  on  nnd-bankfl  within 
the  limits  of  high  and  low  water,  or  constantly  covered  by  shallow 
water.  This  must  have  been  caused  by  the  very  gradual  sub- 
mergence of  the  rock  on  which  the  wealden  rests ;  the  aubaidence 
being  so  slow,  that  it  took  place  no  faster  than  the  estuary  was  filled 
by  the  influx  of  river  sediment ;  and  thus  we  have  evidence,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  already  adduced,  that  a  great  interval  elapsed  between 
the  conversion  of  the  sea-bom  strata  of  the  Portland  oolite  into  diy 
land,  and  the  submergence  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wealden  beneath 
the  cretaceous  ocean.  That  ocean  covered  the  delta,  or  estuary,  not 
by  a  sudden  irruption,  but  by  a  gradual  process,  for  the  upper 
wealden  rocks  exhibit  a  passage  into  the  cretaceous  deposits.  These 
are  not  less  than  1000  feet  in  thickness,  are  overlaid  by  a  consider- 
able depth  of  other  marine  and  freshwater  strata,  which  are  but  the 
earlier  members  of  the  supracretaceous  group,  containing  an  entirely 
different  suite  of  fossils,  representing  a  long  aeoological  epoch,  and 
passing  by  a  gradual  change  into  the  present  state  of  nature. 
Moreover,  the  entire  group  of  rocks  between  the  Portland  oolite 
and  the  most  recent  tertiary  bed,  constitutes  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  fossiliforous  scries,  every  member  of  which  is  derivative,  affords 
evidence  of  gradual  and  successive  deposit,  and  requires  time  for  its 
formation — time  for  the  abrasion  of  pre-existing  rocks,  fragments  of 
which,  often  containing  their  peculiar  fossils,  are  found  imbedded  in 
newer  deposits — ^time  for  the  consolidation  of  the  sediment  of  which 
it  was  composed — time  for  the  growth  of  successive  generations  rf 
plants,  zoophytes,  and  animals  which  it  envelopes — time  for  the 
repeated  changes  of  organic  types  which  have  taken  place,  not 
suddenly,  but  insensibly,  from  formation  to  formation  and  from 
system  to  system.  Who  that  knows  all  this,  will  venture  to  crowd 
the  long  scries  of  events  which  geology  discloses  into  the  brief 
space  during  which  our  race  has  existed ;  or  will  attempt  to  define 
the  limits  of  those  ages  which  must  have  elapsed  between  the  first 
envelopement  of  spirifers  and  zoophytes  in  the  sand  and  mud  which 
now  constitute  the  solid  rocks  of  Snowdon,  and  the  formation  of 
the  first  bed  of  gravel  which  was  deposited  after  man  Mras  placed 
upon  the  earth ! 

Mineral  Characters  of  the  Cretaceous  System. 

The  cretaceous  group  of  rocks  affords  an  instance,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  geological  nomenclature,  of  a  name  founded  on  mine- 
ralogical  characters,  appropriately  applied  to  a  part  of  the  series  in 
the  countries  where  it  was  first  studied,  and  extended  with  the 
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advance  of  our  knowledge  to  rocks  of  a  widely  different  compo- 
sition, which,  on  the  evidence  of  position  and  organic  remains,  are 
proved  to  have  been  formed  during  the  same  epoch. 

The  name  cretaceous,  is  derived  from  ereta^  the  Latin  for  the 
well-known  substance,  white  chalk,  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  general  soft  and  earthy,  but  occasionally  sufficiently  indurated  to 
be  used  as  a  building  stone.  The  system  may  be  described  as 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  in  its  lower  part,  calcareous  in  its  upper 
part. 

Persistency  of  the  White  Chalk  ater  the  North  of  Europe.  This,  at 
least,  is  its  character  throughout  England  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  France  and  Oermany ;  and  the  white  chalk  is  found,  with  very 
slight  variations  of  mineral  aspect,  but  subject  to  interruptions  ct 
continuity,  over  an  area  above  1100  miles  long,  extending  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  through  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Southern  Russia,  to  the  Crimea,  with  a  breadth  of  more 
than  800  miles,  or  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  Bourdeaux. 

Variation  of  Mineral  Character  in  Southern  Europe.  In  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Carpathians,  the  arenaceous  deposits 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mass.  In  the  Pyrenees,  the  cal- 
careous portions  consist  of  compact  crystalline  marble,  and  the 
arenaceous  deposits  are  represented  by  shales,  grits,  and  micaceous 
sandstones,  having  an  aspect  nearly  resembling  that  of  our  carboni- 
ferous series,  and  containing  impressions  of  plants  and  lignite.  On 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps  and  in  the  Apennines,  white,  greenish, 
and  reddish  beds  prevail,  frequently  argillaceous,  and  not  differing 
very  widely  from  the  cretaceous  type.  In  the  Morea,  compact  lime- 
stone, granular  limestone,  jasper,  and  pudding-stone,  with  a  siliceous 
base,  represent  the  soft  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

America.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  United  States,  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  cretaceous  systems  of  Europe  are  largely  developed  in 
New  Jersey,  whence  they  may  be  traced  through  the  southern 
states  to  Florida,  and  thence  to  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Missouri. 
In  the  northern  part  of  this  tract,  yellow  ferruginous  and  green 
sands  are  the  prevailing  rocks  associated  with,  and  at  length 
replaced  by  limestones,  generally  compact  and  shelly,  sometimes 
approaching  a  chalky  aspect,  but  aflfording  neither  real  chalk  nor 
flints. 

Subdivisions. 

In  England,  the  cretaceous  system  has  been  divided  into  two 

formations,  the  greensand  and  the  chalk ;  in  which  the  following 

subdivisions  have  been  established. 
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Chalk  Formation.     Thickness,  600  to  1,000  feet- 

Upper  chalk. 
Lower  chalk. 
Chalk  marl. 

Grekn8ano  Formation.     Thickness,  580  feet. 

Upper  greensand,  (Firestone,  Malm  rock.) 
Oault,  (Tetsworth  clay,  Folkestone  clay.) 
Lower  greensand,  (Ironsand,  Shanklin  sand.) 

These  subdivisions,  however,  can  only  be  considered  local,  and 
are  most  perfectly  exhibited  in  the  south  of  England;  the  lower 
greensand  not  extending  further  to  the  north  than  Cambridge,  nor 
the  upper  greensand  beyond  Lincolnshire.  In  Yorkshire,  the  chalk 
rests  on  blue  or  green  clay — ^the  Speeton  clay  of  Phillips.  Of  the 
chalk  formation,  the  upper  part  is  the  most  persistent. 

The  Lower  Greensand.  This  subdivision  consists  of  sand  and 
sandstone,  ferruginous  in  the  lower  part,  green  in  the  upper  part, 
and  containing  layers  of  chert,  local  beds  of  marl,  ochre,  and  fiiUerB^ 
earth,  aud  cherty  or  chalky  limestone.     Thickness,  30  to  100  feet. 

Gaidt^  or  Golt.  A  light  blue  argillaceous  deposit,  generally 
clayey  above,  and  marly  below.     Thickness,  10  to  180  feet. 

Upper  Greensand.  Green,  gray,  or  white  sands,  sometimes  pass- 
ing into  cherty,  or  chalky  sandstone,  with  layers  and  nodules  of  diert. 
The  green  colour  is  derived  from  grains  of  silicate  of  iron,  which 
\A  a  variety  of  chlorite.  It  is  disseminated,  more  or  less,  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  cretaceous  system,  not  only  in  England,  but 
very  generally  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  creta- 
ceous sands  of  America.     Thickness,  about  250  feet. 

Ckalk  Formation. 

Chalk  Marl.     An  argillaceous  form  of  chalk. 

Lower  Chalky  harder  than  the  upper  chalk,  not  so  white,  and  con- 
taining in  general  fewer  flints.  Green  grains,  and  grains  of  quartz, 
are  sometimes  disseminated  through  it.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, and  at  Hunstanton,  in  Norfolk,  a  bed  of  red  chalk,  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  thick,  constitutes  the  base  of  this  formation. 

Upper  Chalk,  soft  and  white,  with  nodules  of  flint,  in  layers  from 
four  to  six  feet  apart.  These  layers  of  flint  are  frequently  almost 
the  only  indications  of  stratification  afforded  by  the  mass. 
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Organic  Rbmains. 

The  organic  remains  of  tbe  cretaceous  system  are  nearly  all 
marine,  and  afiTord  a  group  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  oolitic 
rocks  below,  and  the  tertiary  strata  above.  The  plants  are  few,  and 
exclusiTely  marine,  with  the  exception  of  fragments  of  coniferous 
wood,  which  appear  to  have  floated  in  the  sea  for  a  considerable  time, 
as  they  are  perforated  by  teredines.  No  land  or  freshwater  shells, 
and  no  bones  of  mammalia,  have  been  met  with.  Sponges  and  corals 
are  numerous,  particularly  the  former.  Crinoidea  are  rare,  being 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  species  Apiocrinus  elypticus,  and 
to  a  genus  of  crinoidea,  named  marsupites  (155),  which  was  capable 
of  locomotion,  being  destitute  of  a  colunm  and  process  of  attach- 
ment, and  probably  floated  freely,  like  the  mednsss  and  some 
zoophytes.  Echinida  are  abundant,  the  prevailing  genera  being 
spatangus  (156),  ananchytes  (157),  and  galerites  (158).  Of  con- 
chifers,  the  genera  most  common,  and  containing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  species,  are  terebratula  (159 — 161),  pecten,  inocemmus,  and 
plagio0toma  (162 — 166).  Of  cephalopoda,  the  genera  ammonites 
and  belemnites  (167),  are  largely  developed,  though  less  so  than 
in  the  oolitic  rocks.  The  genera  hamites  (168),  baculites  (169), 
scaphites  (170),  and  turrilites  (171),  are  numerous,  atad  character- 
istic of  this  system;  a  few  only  being  found  in  the  oolites,  and 
none  in  the  tertiary  strata. 

Hippurite  and  Nummulite  Limestone  of  SotUhem  Europe.  The 
limestones  which,  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediteranean, 
are  the  equivalents  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
have  received  the  names  of  hippurite  and  nummulite  limestone, 
from  the  abundance  of  the  remains  of  those  two  genera  contained 
in  them.  The  shell  of  the  hippurite  is  unlike  that  of  any  genus  of 
mollusc  at  present  existing.  It  is  found  in  the  true  chalk  of  tbe 
south  of  France,  and  one  species  has  been  met  with  in  that  of 
England.  The  nummulite  is  a  discoid  chambered  shell,  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  money.  In  the 
north  of  Europe,  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  tertiary  strata 
(172)  ;  as  a  fossil  of  the  chalk  it  is  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
Wc  have  in  these  facts  an  instance  of  local  contemporaneous  dif- 
ferences, analogous  to  those  now  existing  between  the  molluscous 
inhabitants  of  distant  seas,  such  as  the  German  Ocean  and  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  crustaceans  of  this  era  are  confined  to  a  few  remains  of 
astacidac,  a  family  comprehending  the  lobster  and  the  crawfish. 
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Tico  Hew  Order*  of  Fisief. 

The  cretacooiu  epoch  in  remarkable  for  a  greAt  dbange  in  the 
organization  of  fishes.  Durin^r  the  formation  of  the  older  stiatm,  the 
placoid  and  fraiioid  orders  of  Agasaiz  bad  exclnaiTelj  prevailed; 
in  the  cretaceous  epochs  genera  of  tbe  ctenoid  and  cjcIiNd  orders 
first  appeared.  These  distinctions  are  founded  on  difbreneei  in 
their  scaly  covering  which  were  accompanied  by  oilier  peenliarities 
of  organization. 

The  placoid  fishes  (from  7rXa(,  a  broad  plaUi)  are  chajacterized 
by  having  the  skin  irregularly  covered  with  platea  of  enamel,  eome* 
times  large,  sometimes  reduced  to  small  points  as  in  abarks  and 
rays,  the  former  of  which  afford  the  well-known  sabstanoe  shagreen. 
This  order  comprehends  all  the  cartilaginous  fiabea  of  Cuvier, 
except  the  sturgeon. 

The  ganoid  fishes  (from  70^09,  isplendor)  are  covered  repfdafiy 
with  angular  scales,  composed  of  h(Niiy  or  bony  plates,  coated 
externally  with  a  bright  enamel.  More  than  five-sixths  of  the 
genera  belonging  to  this  order  are  extinct.  The  bony  pike  (lepi- 
dosteus)  and  the  sturgeon  belong  to  it.   (173.) 


Ilacoid. 


GuKMlI. 


The  ctenoid  fishes  (from  irre^?,  a  comb)  are  characterized  by 
scales  jagged  or  pectinated  on  the  posterior  margin,  as  in  the  perch. 

The  cycloid  fishes  (from  kvkXo^^  a  circle)  have  scales  smooth 

and  simple  on   the  margin,   and  oflen  ornamented  with  Tarions 

figures  on  their  upper  surface.     The  herring  and  the  salmon  are 

examples.     (174.) 

174 


Ctradd. 


(■ycloid. 


In  these  two  last  orders,  the  scales  are  composed  of  laminse  of 
bone,  or  horn,  and  are  destitute  of  enamel.  To  the  ctenoid  and 
cycloid  orders,  belong  three-fourths  of  the  eight  thousand  known 
species  of  living   fishes.      These  orders  first  appear,  as  we  have 
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already  said,  during  the  cretaceous  era.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
species  of  that  era  belong  to  extinct  genera,  and  none  of  them  are 
identical  with  those  of  any  other  system,  more  ancient  or  recent. 

In  the  chalk  of  Sussex,  Mr.  Mantell  has  found  fossil  fishes  with 
the  air  bladder  distended,  and  containing  the  contents  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  proving,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ichthyosauri  of  the 
lias,  sudden  destruction  and  rapid  envelopement.  Certain  bodies 
found  in  the  chalk,  and  once  considered,  from  their  form,  to  be 
cones  of  the  larch,  have  been  proved  by  Dr.  Buckland,  aided  by  the 
analysis  of  Dr.  Prout,  to  be  coprolites  or  fossil  feces  of  fishes. 

Eeptilet. 

Mo9iMaunu.  Marine  chelonise  occur  in  the  slate  of  Glaris,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  other  rocks  referrible  to  this  era.  Only  a  few 
remains  of  ichthyosaurus,  once  so  abundant,  are  met  with  in  the 
cretaceous  rocks,  and  that  in  the  lowest  portion  of  them. 

Their  office  appears  to  have  been  filled  by  the  mosasaurus,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  cretaceous  group.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
upper  chalk  of  Sussex,  in  the  greensand  of  Virginia,  and  in  the 
limestone  beds,  resting  on  the  upper  chalk  at  Maestricht,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak.  By  the  head  and  teeth 
it  is  allied  to  the  monitor,  a  small  terrestrial  lizard  seldom  exceeding 
five  feet  in  length.  The  proportions  and  organization  of  other  parts 
justify  the  conclusion  that  it  was  adapted  for  constant  abode  in  the 
sea,  and  must  have  been  as  large  as  a  grampus,  or  about  twenty-five 
feet  long. 

Though  carnivorous,  it  differed  widely  in  the  character  of  its 
dentition  from  the  crocodilean  type,  the  teeth  having  no  true  roots^ 
and  not  being  hollow  as  in  the  crocodiles,  but  being,  when  foil 
grown,  solid  throughout,  and  united  to  their  socket  by  a  base  of 
bone,  as  well  as  by  the  ossification  of  the  capsule  which  had  for- 
nished  the  enamel,  and  which,  in  this  state,  formed  a  circular 
buttress  round  the  base  of  the  tooth,  communicating  to  it  great 
strength.  (175.)  The  roof  of  the  mouth  was  also  fomished,  as  in 
some  serpents  and  fishes,  with  an  apparatus  of  teeth  acting  as  barbs 
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to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  prey.  The  vertebne  are  all  concave  in 
front,  convex  behind,  and  fit  into  each  other  by  a  ball  and  socket 
joint,  allowing  of  flexion  in  any  direction.  They  resemble  the 
vertebne  of  dolphins,  in  being  destitute,  from  the  centre  of  the  back 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  of  thoee  articular  apophyses,  or  bony 
processes,  which  are  necessary  to  support  the  back  of  animab  which 
move  on  the  land.  The  tail,  broad  and  flattened  on  the  sides,  and 
extended  vertically  like  the  blade  of  an  oar,  was  adapted  for  pro- 
gressive motion  like  that  of  sculling,  while  for  the  purpose  of 
descending  in  search  of  prey,  or  rising  to  the  surfiMse  to  breathe,  the 
animal  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  four  paddles,  like  those 
of  the  whale  or  ichthyosaurus.  '  No  bones  of  mammalia  have  yet 
been  found  in  tlie  rocks  of  this  era.  Those  once  referred  to  cetaces, 
have  proved  on  further  examination  to  have  belonged  to  some 
unknown  saurian. 

Birds, 

An  important  addition  to  the  fauna  of  this  epoch  has  lately  been 
made,  in  the  humerus  of  a  bird  allied  to  the  albatross  obtained  by 
Lord  Enniskillen,  from  the  chalk  of  Kent,  and  in  the  entire 
skeleton  of  a  small  bird,  resembling  a  swallow,  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  at  Claris,  in  the  blue  slate  beds  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  cretaceous  system  of  the  Alps. 

Beds  intermedial  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Series. 

Maestrickt  and  Faxoe.  There  is  in  general  an  entire  break 
between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  groups,  but  at  St.  Peter^s 
Mount,  near  Maestricht,  and  at  Faxoe,  in  Denmark,  are  beds 
which  appear  to  indicate  a  passage  from  the  cretaceous  to  the 
tertiary  systems. 

In  these  localities,  chalk  fossils  of  the  extinct  genera,  and  species 
peculiar  to  the  chalk,  are  associated  with  turretted  univalves  of 
genera  usually  characteristic  of  tertiary  strata,  but  not  identical  with 
tertiary  species.  At  Maestricht,  this  intermixture  of  fossils  is  found 
in  a  limestone  rock,  of  a  coarse  sandy  texture,  superior  in  position 
to  the  upper  chalk,  and  containing  siliceous  layers  not  composed  of 
flint,  but  of  chert  and  calcedony.  The  organic  remains  which  are 
considered  as  indicating  a  passage  from  th6  chalk  to  the  calcaire 
groBsier,  consist  of  ammonites,  baculites,  hamites,  genera  not  found 
in  any  tertiary  deposit,  and  they  are  mixed  with  genera  of  turretted 
univalves,  commonly  confined  to  the  tertiary  strata.  This  rock, 
likewise,  contains  the  remains  of  mosasaurus,  some  vertebrae  of 
which  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  of  England. 
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In  the  Isle  of  Seeland,  in  Denmark,  the  white  chalk  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  fossils  as  the  upper  chalk  of  England,  and  is 
described  by  Mr.  Lyell  as  covered,  at  Faxoe  and  other  places,  by 
a  yellowish  limestone,  consisting  chiefly  of  fragments  of  coral 
cemented  by  a  chalky  matrix.  Like  the  white  chalk  it  contains 
flint,  but  they  are  more  cherty,  and  in  continuous  layers.  Out  of 
132  species  of  shells  from  this  limestone,  twenty-six  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  identical  with  chalk  species ;  the  rest  are  distinct 
from  them,  and  do  not  agree  with  any  known  tertiary  shells,  though 
they  belong  to  genera  (cypraca,  mitra,  voluta,  fusus,  and  cerithium), 
usually  deemed  peculiar  to  tertiary  formations*. 

Eastern  Alps.  On  the  flanks  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  Mr.  Mur- 
chison  and  Professor  Sedgwick  have  not  only  found  this  mixture 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  genera  in  strata,  resting  upon  the  Alpine 
limestone  (the  equivalent  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Northern 
Europe)  ;  but  they  contend  that  they  are  surmounted  by  higher  and 
conformable  strata,  containing  abundance  of  tertiary  species,  and 
that  they  thus  form  a  transition  group,  occurring  in  a  long  and 
unbroken  series  of  formations,  interpolated  between  the  oldest  ter- 
tiaries  of  the  Paris  basin  and  the  chalk. 

Oceanic  Origin  of  ike  Cretaceous  System. 

In  describing  the  wealden  group,  we  have  pointed  out  the  proofs 
of  that  subsidence  which  caused  the  forest  of  the  Portland  dirt  bed 
to  be  covered  first  by  a  shallow  estuary,  and  finally  by  a  deep  sea. 
From  the  destruction  of  the  land  thus  submerged,  we  may  derive 
the  materials  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cretaceous  system.  Its  sands 
indicate  watery  agitation,  like  that  of  shallow  seas  near  coasts,  but 
the  absence  of  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  so  abundant  in  the 
sandstone  of  the  carboniferous  formation  and  of  the  Yorkshire 
oolites,  precludes  the  supposition  of  dry  land  in  the  vicinity,  and 
renders  it  probable  that  the  cretaceous  sands  were  formed,  not  by 
the  drifting  of  detritus  into  the  sea  by  rivers  and  inundations,  but 
by  the  action  of  submarine  currents  on  the  submerged  land ;  and 
the  pebbles  of  the  greensand,  consisting  of  quartz,  jasper,  quartzose 
sandstone,  and  flinty  slate,  with  scales  of  mica  and  grains  of 
chlorite,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  which  that  land  was 
composed.  As  the  subsidence  continued,  and  the  depth  of  the 
sea  increased,  the  agitation  of  currents  ceased,  beds  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  mud,  were  no  longer  formed,  and  the  white  chalk  accumulate<I 
over  the  extensive  area  already  described.     Its  organic  remains,  its 

*  Proceedingt  q/*  ih€  Geological  Society^  voL  ii.,  p.  }ft2. 
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lioinofi;eneous  oompoBition,  the  absence  of  detritus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  insulated  pebbles  of  quartz  and  chlorite  alate,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Lyell,  on  the  rappoeitioii 
of  their  having  been  floated,  attached  to  sea-weed,  all  ooacnr  in 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  formed  in  the  traaqnil  depths 
of  an  open  sea.  But  by  what  means  was  it  formed  !  Was  it 
elaborated  from  the  water  by  organic  agency,  or  waa  it  thrown 
down  as  a  chemical  precipitate  from  calcareous  solntiona,  existing 
abundantly  in  the  cretaceous  ocean!  Dr.  Buckland  has  proposed 
the  hypothesis  of  a  compound  precipitate  of  calcareous  mod  silioeous 
matter,  the  organic  remains  dispersed  through  the  mass  oonstitating 
nuclei,  to  which  the  silex,  in  separating  from  the  calcareous  matter, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  attach  itself,  the  distances  between  the 
layers  of  flint  being  regulated  by  the  intervals  of  precipitation. 
Each  new  mass  would  thus  form,  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  a  pulpy 
fluid,  which  did  not  penetrate  the  bed  on  which  it  rested,  because 
the  previous  deposit  had  acquired  too  great  a  degree  of  consolidation 
to  allow  of  such  intermixture. 

Chalky  partly  catnpased  of  mieroicopic  Shdh.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  strong  arguments  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  organic 
origin  of  chalk.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  discovered 
that  in  a  mass  of  this  mineral  many  apparent  grains  of  chalk  are  in 
reality  microscopic  shells  and  fragments  of  marine  corals,  of  which 
ho  obtained  above  a  thousand  from  a  pound  of  chalk,  and  Professor 
Ehrenberg  has  detected  the  siliceous  cases  of  infusoria  entering  into 
the  composition  of  flint  and  tripoli. 

Calcareous  Mud  of  the  Bermudas.  Again,  Lieutenant  Nelson 
found,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoons  of  the  Bermudas,  which  are 
surrounded  and  inclosed  by  reefs  of  coral,  a  soft  white  calcareous 
mud,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  eschara,  flustra,  cellepora, 
and  other  soft  corallines,  which  mud  when  dried  is  undistinguish- 
ablo  from  chalk.  Similar  mud,  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  near  coral  reefs,  in  the  Pacific,  led  him  to  the 
belief  that  much  of  it  had  resulted  from  the  digestive  process  of 
worms  and  fishes.  The  latter  were  seen  through  the  clear  water 
browsing  on  living  corals,  and  on  opening  their  intestines  they 
were  found  to  contain  impure  chalk.  From  the  consideration  of 
these  facts,  Mr.  Lyell  is  of  opinion  that  the  white  chalk  of  the 
north  of  Europe  may  have  been  calcareous  mud,  derived  from  the 
decay  of  corals  growing  on  reefs  and  spread  far  and  wide  by  oceanic 
currents,  however  thinly  the  reefs  and  islands  may  have  been  dis- 
persed through  the  cretaceous  ocean  *. 

*  Elements  of  Geology,  p.  321,  326,  330. 
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Precipitation /ram  CcUcareous  Submarine  Springs.  Wo  must 
not,  howoTer,  lose  sight  of  a  case,  adduced  by  the  same  author,  of  a 
tertiary  freshwater  limestone  with  flints  in  the  Cantal,  which  is 
nndistinguishable  by  lithological  characters  from  the  true  chalk. 
Into  the  composition  of  this  freshwater  chalk,  the  mud  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  coral  reefe  cannot  have  entered,  and  we  can 
have  little  hesitation  in  referring  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter 
contained  in  it  to  the  waters  of  springs  connected  with  volcanic 
action,  and  charged  with  lime  and  silica^.  To  a  combination,  there- 
fore, of  these  two  causes  we  may  attribute  the  formation  of  the 
white  chalk,  vital  action  elaborating  carbonate  of  lime  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  submarine  calcareous  springs  supplying 
lime  to  the  water.  The  chalk  vrill  thus  be  partly  calcareous  mud, 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies,  and  partly  a  pre- 
cipitate of  carbonate  of  lime  and  silica,  from  which  the  latter  sepa- 
rated in  the  manner  supposed  by  Dr.  Buckland. 

Geograpkical  Ejctmt. 

The  chalk  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  geology  and 
scenery  of  England,  from  its  great  extent,  from  the  whiteness  of  its 
sea  cliffs,  and  from  the  smooth  and  flowing  outlines  of  its  hills, 
covered  with  short  and  verdant  turf,  destitute  in  a  great  measure  of 
wood,  and  marked  by  winding  and  inosculating  valleys,  which 
appear  to  have  once  constituted  a  system  of  drainage,  even  when 
they  are  watered  by  no  stream.  North  of  the  Humber  we  have  the 
Wolds  of  Yorkshire,  a  range  of  hills  rising  from  500  to  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  extending  nearly  fifteen  miles  inland  from 
Flamborough  Head,  their  western  escarpments  ranging  by  Speeton^ 
Knapton,  Birdsall,  and  South  Cave,  to  the  Humber,  while  on  the 
east  they  sink  under  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  plains  of  Holdemess. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Humber,  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire 
constitute  a  similar  range  of  hills,  with  an  average  breadth  ct  rather 
more  than  six  miles. 

South  of  the  Wash,  that  great  triangular  area  commences  which 
extends  over  the  eastern  and  southern  counties,  bounded  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  from  Hun- 
stanton Cliflb,  in  Norfolk,  to  Abbotsbury,  on  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire. Within  this  area  the  chalk  has  been  denuded  over  the 
wealden  tract  already  described,  and  is  partially  covered  by  the  two 
tertiary  districts  of  England. 

The  largest  and  most  northern  of  these  tertiary  districts  is 
defined  on  the  east  by  the  sea-coast,  from  near  Cromer,  in  Norfolk, 

*  PrmeipleB  o/Geoiopif,  rot  !▼.,  4Ui  edition,  p.  178. 
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to  the  southern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames ;  on  the  south  bj 
a  line  drawn  from  Ileculvcr  by  Rochester,  passing  south  of  Croydon, 
north  of  Epsom,  and  north  of  Farnham  and  Kingsclere  to  Hunger- 
ford  ;  while  the  western  boundary  ranges,  in  a  north-east  direction, 
by  Reading,  Amersham,  St.  Albans,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Disi, 
Attleborough,  East  Dereham,  and  Norwich,  to  the  sea-coast  near 
Cromer.  The  chalk  appears  in  insulated  patches  about  Ipswich 
and  Clare,  through  the  tertiary  strata  and  the  diluvium,  the  boundaiy 
between  which  is  not  well  ascertained.  It  is  also  seen  beneith 
these  deposits,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Purfleet,  and  in 
the  cliffs  bordering  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The  southern 
tertiary  district  is  a  triangular  space,  the  base  of  which  extendi 
from  tlie  banks  of  the  Adder,  near  Shoreham,  to  Dorchester,  the 
apex  being  at  Houghton  Hill,  a  little  north-cast  of  Salisbury.  By 
these  two  tertiary  tracts,  and  by  the  wealden  denudati<Hi,  the  grest 
chalk  district,  which  occupies  so  much  of  the  south  and  east  of 
England,  is  divided  into  several  ramifications,  the  directions  of 
which  arc  defined  by  the  various  lines  of  elevation  by  which  the 
chalk  has  been  uplifted,  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tertiary  era.  The  principal  ramification  extendi 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Norfolk  nearly  south  as  far  as  New- 
market, and  thence  south-west  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  oolite  by 
Cambridge,  Baldock,  Dunstable,  Weudover,  and  Wantage,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Kennet,  near  Marlborough.  Between  this  point  and 
Farnham,  on  tlie  north,  and  a  line  ranging  on  the  south  through 
Salihbury,  Winchester,  and  Bishop^s  Waltham,  lies  the  great  central 
expansion  of  the  chalk  in  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  from  which 
two  branches  extend  eastward,  under  the  name  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs.  The  North  Downs  range  from  Farnham  by  Guild- 
ford, Dorking,  Wrotham,  and  Canterbury,  to  Dover.  The  escarp- 
ments of  this  ridge  are  to  the  south,  and  the  dip  to  the  north,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  (about  ten  miles)  is  near  the  eastern  termination, 
where  the  strata  have  the  least  inclination,  while  in  the/teep  ridge 
of  the  Hog's  liack,  near  Guildford,  it  diminishes  to  half  a  mile. 
A  trough  of  alluvial  deposits  divides  the  chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
from  this  main  ridge. 

The  South  Downs  having  their  escarpments  to  the  north  and 
the  dip  of  the  strata  to  the  south  range,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  five  miles,  from  near  Petersfield,  by  Midhurst,  Arundel,  and 
Lewes,  to  the  sea  at  Beachy  Head.  Another  branch  runs  from 
Salisbury,  in  a  south-west  direction,  by  Croydon  and  Dorchester  to 
Abbotsbury,  its  most  western  point  being  near  Beaminster.  From 
Abbotsbury,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  a  narrow  ridge  of  cretaceous 
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roclvR,  in  nearly  vertical  strata,  runs  eastward  through  the  Isle  of 
Portland  to  Ilandfast  Point,  and  reappears  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
extending  from  the  Needles  to  Culver  Cliffs. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  greensand  formation  is 
wanting  in  Yorkshire,  but  it  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  escarpments 
of  the  clialk  in  all  other  parts  of  England.  The  greatest  height 
which  the  chalk  attains  in  this  country  is  at  Inkpen  Beacon  in 
Wiltshire,  1011  feet  above  the  sea;  and  there  are  several  hills,  both 
ill  Yorkshire  and  the  southern  counties,  which  attain  an  elevation  of 
full  800  feet.  In  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  cretaceous  rocks  have  been 
uplifted  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Scotland  aud 
Wales  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  deposits  of  this  system,  but  in 
Ireland  chalk,  harder  and  more  compact  than  that  of  England, 
accompanied  by  greensand  (mulatto),  occupies  an  area  of  about 
800  square  miles  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  covered  by  basalt,  but 
displayed  in  the  sea-cliffs  from  the  entrance  of  the  Foyle  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  In  the  north  of  France,  cretaceous  rocks 
of  the  English  type  are  largely  developed.  The  white  chalk,  con- 
tinued across  the  Channel,  appears  on  the  coast  between  Calais  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  in  clif&  corresponding  to  those  of  Dover  and 
Boacliy  Head,  and  sweeps  in  a  broad  zone  round  the  tertiary  district 
of  the  Paris  basin,  extending  on  the  south  as  far  as  the  banks  of  tho 
Loire  at  Tours,  and  returning  northwards  by  Auxerre  and  Troyes. 
Further  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  near  Rochelle,  is 
anotlier  cretaceous  district  separated  from  that  of  the  north  of  France 
by  an  oolitic  tract,  and  covered,  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Pyrenees,  by  tertiary  strata.  'This  southern  district,  by  its  mineral 
characters  and  organic  remains,  constitutes  the  connecting  link 
between  the  nummulite  and  hippurite  limestone  of  Southern  Europe 
and  the  chalk  of  its  northern  regions. 

Tho  northern  portion  of  tho  chalk  and  greensand  of  the  Paris 
basin,  which  on  tho  Belgian  frontier  is  in  contact  with  schistose  and 
carboniferous  rocks,  but  elsewhere  rests  on  oolitic  strata,  is  continued 
through  Belgium  to  Maestricht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  these  rocks  reappear  under  a  more  argil- 
laceous form,  and  extend  in  a  narrow  band  by  Essen  to  beyond 
Paderborn.  The  insulated  masses  of  chalk  which  are  seen  in 
Hanover,  Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  in  the  Isle  of 
Rugen,  Jutland,  Zealand,  and  the  south  of  Sweden,  protruding 
through  the  diluvial  deposits,  render  it  probable  that  it  forms  the 
basis  of  a  large  portion  of  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany.  In 
Scania,  sands  containing  bituminous  wood  associated  with  cretaceous 
foasilsrest  upon  the  chalk,  and  lignites  of  the  same  age  are  supposed 
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to  recur  in  Poland,  whore  tlio  cretaceoua  rocks  are  extensiTdy 
developed  under  the  form  of  a  white  or  light-gray  oalcareoufl  niarl, 
and  of  white  chalk,  identical  in  character  with  that  of  England, 
and  abounding  with  flints.  These  rocks  are  continued  in  Lithuania 
and  Southern  Bussia,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Bog  and 
the  Dniester,  and  appearing  in  detached  portions  in  Moldavia, 
Podolia,  1  Bessarabia,  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

Iffneous  Rocks  and  DUlocatiom. 

In  England  we  have  no  igneous  rocks  associated  with  the  deposits 
of  this  system,  neither  do  they  contain  any  mineral  veins.  The 
whole  chalk  district  of  Ireland  is  overlaid  by  basalt  and  greenstone, 
both  amorphous  and  columnar,  in  numerous  beds  alternating  with 
bole  or  ochre.  At  Knocklead  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mass  is 
estimated  at  1000  feet.  At  the  Giant's  Causeway  ten  beds  of  basah 
and  six  of  ochroous  rocks  are  visible,  having  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  500  feet.  These  must  have  originated  in  currents  of  submarine 
lava  flowing  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  after  the  deposition  of  the 
chalk  on  which  they  rest,  but  whether  during  the  tertiary  era  or 
before  its  commencement  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The 
chalk  is  also  traversed  by  numerous  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone, 
which  have  produced  on  the  sedimentary  strata  the  usual  eflects  near 
the  point  of  contact.  The  lias  at  Portrush  and  the  coal-shales  at 
Fairhead  are  converted  into  flinty  slate,  and  the  chalk  in  Rathlin 
Island,  at  Glenarm  and  various  other  places  is  changed  to  crystalline 
limestone,  largely  granular  near  the  dike,  finely  granular  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  passing  gradually  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  At  Tor 
Eskert,  in  Murloch  Bay,  syenite  traverses  and  covers  the  chalk. 
The  same  rock  overlies  cretaceous  deposits  at  Weinbohla. 

In  the  P}Tenecs  they  are  in  contact  with  granite  and  become 
metalliferous.  These  mountains,  with  the  Northern  Apennines,  the 
Carpathians  and  the  ridges  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Morea,  comprising 
the  Pyreneo-apennine  system  of  De  Beaumont,  have  been  the  theatre 
of  violent  and  extensive  disturbances  after  the  deposition  of  all  the 
cretaceous  rocks  in  a  direction  ranging  w.n.w.  and  r.s.e. 

In  England  the  cretaceous  rocks,  as  well  as  the  oolitic,  appear  to 
have  l)een  exempt  from  any  violent  movements  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tertiary  era,  when  the  chalk  and  supracretaceous  deposits 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  upset,  and  the  anticlinal  ridges  of  Dorset* 
shire,  Hampshire,  and  Sussex,  were  produced. 

The  chalk  however  affords  evidence  of  a  gradual  and  long-eon- 
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tinucd  process  of  elevation,  to  which  we  may  ascribe  its  wasted 
surface,  tlie  pebbly  beds  of  the  early  tertiary  strata  which  rest  upon 
it,  tlie  siuuous  and  inosculating  valleys  by  which  it  is  furrowed,  and 
its  numerous  escarpments  resembling  sea-cliffs.  Other  proofs  of  the 
recurring  action  of  gradually  elevating  forces  along  the  same  line, 
during  many  geological  epochs,  are  furnished  by  the  narrower  limits 
within  which  each  successive  deposit  of  secondary  rocks  is  confined, 
from  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  area  of  the  adjoining  aea^  and 
by  the  regularity  with  which  their  geographical  boundaries  foUow 
one  another  in  cones  ranging  from  s.w.  to  n.b.  This  process  of 
gradual  elevation  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  interruption  from 
violent  dislocations,  such  as  those  by  which  the  carboniferous  strata 
were  so  generally  broken  up,  and  by  gradual  movements  of  local 
depression,  evinced  by  the  phenomena  of  the  dirt  bed  and  of  the 
wealdcn,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in  which  the  chalk  both  in 
Yorkshire  and  Dorsetshire  overlaps  older  deposits;  but  the  result 
of  all  these  oscillations  has  been  a  progressive  rise  of  land,  and  a  pro^ 
grossive  addition  to  the  area  of  England  on  the  south  and  east,  from 
the  period  when  a  few  islands  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rooks  were 
first  elevated  above  the  waters  to  that  in  which  the  desiccation  of 
the  crag  converted  into  dry  land  part  of  the  littoral  deposits  of  the 
ancient  German  Ocean,  the  counterparts,  as  to  mineral  character, 
of  those  now  forming  round  our  shores,  and  differing  from  them  but 
slightly  in  the  group  of  imbedded  fossils. 

Propobtions  op  Extinct  Genera  in  the  Secondary  System. 

With  the  chalk  terminates  the  long  series  of  secondary  strata, 
in  which  all  the  species,  and  many  of  the  genera  and  families  of 
organic  bodies,  arc  distinct  from  those  now  living. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made  by  Professor  Phillips,  of 
the  proportional  number  of  species  belonging  to  extinct  genera  in 
the  rocks  of  each  system'*'. 

Cretaceona       -        -        -        -  800  abonl  100 


Oolitic,  a  distinct  gfonp  of  plaaU  -      1,900  »  <iOO  38 

PoikiUtio          ....               SOD  w        ^  40 

Cftrbonifcrous;  oil  the  terrestrial  1  •  ika  •« 

^ '     .      .                          >          080  „  160  25 
plants  of  extinct  genera     -     J 

Cambrian  and  Silurian      -        -              000  »  400  08 

•  Consult    tables  9f  organic  remains  in  Phillips's  Geotogf/^  Laidkeb's 

Z  2 
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A  few  only  of  the  same  species  of  sheik  are  fouud  in  two  sys- 
tems. No  two  .systems,  according  to  Agassis,  have  a  single  speciea 
offish  in  common. 

Mineralization  of  Organic  Remains. 

These  organic  remains  are  found  in  different  states,  varying  in 
general  with  the  antiquity  and  mineral  character  d  the  deposit  id 
which  they  occur.     There  are  exceptions,  but  in  general  the  more 
recent  the  rock,  the  more  nearly  the  fossils  approach  to  their  original 
condition.     The  greater  part  of  the  tertiary  strata  consist  of  uncon- 
solidated beds,  resembling  deposits  now  in  the  course  of  formation, 
and  in  these  the  shells  are  filled  with  loose  sand  or  clay,  and  hare 
merely  parted  with  some  of  their  animal  matter.     In  some  cases, 
they  even  retain  their  colour.     A  large  portion  of  the  fragmenti 
found  in  the  diluvial  gravel  of  the  north-west  of  JBngland  retain 
their  translucency,  do  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  shells  recently  thrown  up  on  the  shore.    In  the  London 
clay,  the  shells  are  generally  filled  with  concretionary  argillaceoos 
limestone,  or  with  iron  pyrites,  and  the  fossils  of  the  lias,  and  other 
argillaceous  formations  of  the  oolitic  series,  are  in  very  nearly  the 
same  condition.     Some  of  the  gryphites  and  ostrea  of  those  daji 
even   approach  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  tertiary 
fossils  than  do  those  of  the  London  clay,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  tertiary  deposits  which  are  partly  chemical  as  wdl  as  mecha- 
nical, we  sometimes  find  shells  as  much  lapidified  as  in  the  secondary 
rocks.     Fossil  shells  have  sometimes  undergone  decomposition  from 
water  percolating  the  strata,  leaving  only  casts  of  their  internal 
form,  or  impressions  of  their  exterior  surface.     In  other  cases,  the 
vacant  space  thus  fonned  between  the  internal  nucleus  and  external 
impression  has  been  filled  with  calcareous  spar,  pyrites,   siliceous 
matter,  or  other  mineral  substance,  forming  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  original  shell,  with  its  spines,  strise,  &c.    When  the  nucleus  has 
consisted  of  incoherent  sand  or  soluble  matter,  it  has  likewise  fre- 
quently been  removed,  leaving  a  hollow  shell  of  flint  or  calcareous 
spar.     In  some  specimens  of  corals  and  fossil  wood,  we  are  not  only 
thus  furnished  with  a  cast  of  the  external  form,  but  though  all  their 
original  calcareous  or  ligneous  substance  has  vanished,  the  internal 
organization   is   delicately  preserved  in  flint.     In    fossil   wood,  so 
perfect  is  the  preservation  of  the  internal  texture,  that  transverse 
slices,  cut  thin  enough  to  transmit  light,  and  magnified  about  fifty- 
five  times,  exhibit   the   medullary  rays   and   spiral  vessels,  which 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  wood,   and  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
determine  the  natural  botanical  group  to  which  the  plant  belonged. 
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In  the  chalk,  the  Bhelk  and  sponges  are  generally  thus  converted 
into  flint,  sometimes  into  iron  pyrites.  In  the  limestones  of  the 
oolitic  and  carboniferous  systems,  they  are  mineralized  by  calcareous 
spar.  In  the  slate  rocks,  they  usually  occur  as  casts  or  impressions. 
In  the  coal  measures,  bark  and  ligneous  fibre  are  bituminized,  and, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  the  texture  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
may  be  detected  in  thin  slices  of  coal. 

The  bones  of  mammalia,  found  in  caverns  and  tertiary  deposits, 
have  in  general  lost  their  gelatine,  are  in  a  very  friable  state,  and 
lighter  than  ordinary  bone.  In  some  of  the  tertiary  strata,  their 
vessels  have  been  penetrated  by  hydrate  of  iron,  which  has  imparted 
to  them  weight  and  durability  and  a  dark  brown  tinge.  The 
saurian  bones  found  in  the  wealden,  are  usually  in  the  above  con* 
dition.  In  the  calcareous  rocks  they  are  penetrated  by  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Professor  Goppert,  of  Breslau,  has  recently  made  some  very 
interesting  and  successful  experiments  on  the  mineralization  of 
organic  bodies,  by  steeping  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  cal- 
careous, siliceous,  and  metallic  solutions,  and  has  thus  established 
the  fact,  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  process  may  be 
effected  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  was  previously  supposed.  He 
succeeded  in  producing,  by  these  experiments,  imitative  fossils. 
Layers  of  soft  clay,  enclosing  recent  ferns,  were  slowly  dried  in  the 
shade,  and  then  gradually  heated  till  red  hot ;  according  ta  the 
degree  of  heat,  the  plants  were  reduced  to  a  brown  or  perfectly 
carbonized  state,  in  some  instances  they  were  black  and  shiny, 
closely  adhering  to  the  clay.  By  continuing  the  red  heat  till  all  the 
vegetable  matter  was  destroyed,  an  impression  of  the  plant  only 
remained. 

Plants  were  steeped  in  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  several 
days,  dried  and  heated  till  every  trace  of  organic  matter  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  oxide  of  iron  thus  produced  assumed  the  form  of 
the  plant.  The  same  process  was  applied  to  thin  slices  of  fir,  and 
oxide  of  iron  was  formed,  retaining  the  forms  of  the  vessels  by 
which  this  tribe  of  plants  is  distinguished. 

In  these  experiments,  the  organic  matter  was  destroyed  by  heat: 
but  in  the  process  of  mineralization,  which  takes  place  in  the  labor- 
atory of  nature,  it  is  effected  by  the  slower  mode  of  decomposition, 
by  which  the  animal  or  vegetable  substance  is  resolved  into  its 
elements,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 

Those  elements.  Dr.  Turner  has  observed,  are  set  free  in  what 
chemists  call  a  nascent  state,  a  state  peculiarly  adapting  them  to 
enter  into  new  combinations,  probably  from  the  extreme  minute* 
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neM  of  their  comtitQetit  atoms;  wo  that  if  v»(cr,  haUing  minenl 
inj;ro<iient*i  in  ^^Jiition.  comes  in  contact  witli  ckmcnts  in  tlui 
»tate,  a  mutual  reaction  takes  place,  solid  panicles  are  prBei|Ntatsd 
and  occupy  the  place  of  the  decomposed  organie  matter. 

We  know  that  the  water  percolating  the  cmat  of  tlie  eartk 
hoM«  in  mlution  a  »fmall  proportion  of  Tarions  caithT  and  mineral 
luatt/^ni,  particularly  rarlxjnate  of  lime.  With  regard  to  sijicififa* 
tion,  it  may  in  M>mc  cases,  particularly  in  rolcanic  regions;  hm 
}>een  pro^luce'l  hy  thennal  «])ring8,  which  alone  are  oopioady 
ctiar^ffffl  with  it,  but  Dr.  Turner  has  shown  that,  daring  the  deeom- 
)KMition  of  felffpar,  a  great  quantity  of  silex  is  set  free,  onder 
rircumHtance.s  which  render  it  soluble  in  water,  both  because  it  b 
rombinefl  with  potassa.  and  because  it  is  in  a  nascent  elate,  and 
that  tliUH  a  lar^o  amount  of  silica  may  be  conununieated  to  the 
watcTH  of  the  ocean,  uhicli  they  may  again  part  with  during  ths 
process  of  i>etrifaction. 
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LiiAo/offiKal  and  zooloffieal  characters  of  the  tertiary  rocif. — Dhi- 
eio/is  awl  nouumclature  of  Mr,  Lyvll — eocene — miocenc — older 
and  ficwrr  pliocene, — Eocene  deposits  of  the  Paris  basin — -fossil 
contents — suO^livision  if  Curier  and  Bronyniart — only  locally 
true. — Lacnstrine  strata  of  Antergne — proofs  of  slow  aecumu" 
lation, — Tertiary  strata  resemhliny  secondary  rocks, — English 
eocene  diposits — London  clay — organic  remains — Bagshot  sand 
^-freslncater  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

TERTIAnr  SERIES, 

Synonymt,  Bnpcrior  Order,  Conybcarc;  Supracrctoceous  Group,  De  la  Bcche; 
Ncwrr  aiid  Oliler  riioc(!ne,  Miocene,  and  I'V>ccne,  Lycll.  TcrtVdrgtbilde^  German. 
Terravii  tis  Svdiment  SuprricuTy  I'^rcncli. 

Tiip.  tertiary  strata  are,  on  the  whole,  distinguislied  from  the 
Hocondnry  hy  their  litholo^ical  characters;  they  are,  for  the  most 
jmrt,  less  coiiKolidnfod,  coiisistin;]?  of  bods  of  gravel,  clay,  incoherent 
Haiul,  or  fri.'iblo  haiidKioiKs  but  this  chavHcter  is  not  constant ;  for 
there  are  some  tertiary  strata,  particularly  of  limestone,  which  are 
as  solid  as  any  of  the  secondary  rocks;  and  Mr.  Lyell  has  pointed 
out  many  instances  of  tertiary  lieds  possessing  the  mineral  charac- 
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tcrs  which  wero  at  one  time  considered  peculiar  characteristics  of 
older  strata. 

The  difTcrence  between  the  organic  remains  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  epochs  is  still  more  decided.  Np  species  of  shells  is  known 
conmion  to  the  cretaceous  group  and  the  oldest  members  of  the 
tertiary  class. 

Even  many  of  the  genera  are  widely  different ;  chambered  uni- 
valves belonging  to  cephalopodous  molluscs  of  the  genera  nautilus, 
ammonites,  scaphites,  and  baculites,  which  prevailed  in  the  oolitio 
and  cretaceous  systems,  are  replaced  in  the  tertiary  formations  by 
gasteropoda  of  the  genera  cyprtea,  conus,  voluta,  strombus,  murexi 
fusus,  cerithium,  mitra,  and  pleurotoma,  genera  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing seas,  are  the  richest  in  species. 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  M.  Agassiss,  the  fossil  fishes 
of  the  tertiary  era  are  equally  characteristic.  A  large  portion  of  the 
genera  of  the  ctenoid  and  cycloid  orders,  which  commenced  in  the 
cretaceous  era,  expired  with  it,  and  new  genera  of  those  orders  were 
introduced  during  the  tertiary  era^  approaching  more  to  the  charac- 
ters of  living  fishes;  but  not  a  single  tertiary  species  has  been 
obtained  identical  with  any  now  living,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
European  fishes  of  that  epoch  resemble  forms  now  confined  to  the 
tropics. 

The  supracretaceous  strata  are  further  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  those  strange  and  gigantic  saurian  forms  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  as  flourishing  during  the  oolitic  period ;  for  the 
tertiary  saurians  diflercd  but  little  from  existing  crocodiles  and 
alligators. 

In  the  tertiary  marine  beds  the  remains  of  cetacea,  or  marine 
mammalia,  are  first  met  with,  and  some  of  the  deposits  of  the  sam^ 
era  abound  in  the  remains  of  large  terrestrial  mammalia. 

The  tertiary  strata  are  likewise  distinguished  from  the  secondary 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  appear  to  have  been  formed. 
From  the  secondary  strata  occurring  in  large  sheets  of  rock,  conti'> 
imoiis  over  extensive  areas,  it  would  appear  that  while  they  were 
deposited  a  great  ocean  prevailed  over  most  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  the  tertiary  strata  were  formed  after  the  European  seas 
had  become  divided  into  gulfs,  lagoons,  and  estuaries,  of  limited 
extent,  but  frequently  of  great  depth.  Strata  occur,  in  which  land 
and  freshwater  shells,  drifted  wood,  and  the  remains  of  terrestrial 
mammalia,  are  mingled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  their  form- 
ation in  estuaries,  into  which  large  rivers  flowed;  and  in  many 
cases  there  are  such  alternations  of  marine  and  fluviatile  deposits  tm 
to  show  that  the  land,  during  this  period^  was  elevated  and  sub- 
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incr^d  more  th«an  once.  The  numerous  deposits  which  conUia 
exclusively  terrestrial  remains  and  freshwater  shells  and  fishes, 
prove  that  the  continents  and  largo  islands  of  the  tertiary  epoch 
were  extensively  covered  by  lakes. 

Thus,  by  mineral  and  zoological  characters,  the  tertiary  fomia- 
tions  are,  as  a  group,  wcU-deruied,  and  easily  distinguished  from  the 
secondary  strata ;  hut  the  local  and  independent  character  of  these 
insulated  deposits,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  them  into  a 
chronological  series;  since  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  one  set  of 
tertiary  beds  overlaps  anotlier,  so  as  to  determine  their  different  agei 
by  the  evidence  of  su)K*rposition,  and  their  mineral  characters  are  of 
less  value  for  the  discrimination  of  different  members  of  the  system 
than  in  the  ca.se  of  the  secondary  strata.     Clay,  sand,  and  gravel  are 
but   the  detritus  of   argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  siliceous   rocks, 
more  or  less  finely  connninuted ;   and  if  we  suppose  three  different 
contem|)oraneous  seas  of  limited  extent,  bounded,  one  by  quartz- 
ose   or    granitic    rocks,    another   by  argillaceous  schistus,    and  a 
third  by  limestone,  it  is  evident  that,  on  the  beds  of  these  seas  being 
laid  dry,  strata  of  sand  would  prevail  in  that  deposit  which  was 
bounded  by  (juartzose  rocks,  clay  where  the  bounding  rocks  were 
argillaceous,  and  marl  where  the  limestone  was  sufficiently  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood  to  aflbrd  a  considerable  portion  of  calca- 
reous  matter ;  or  if  three  rivers  charged,  one  with  siliceous,  another 
with  calcareous,  and  a  third  with  argillaceous  sediment,  should 
enter  the  same  gulf  or  inland  sea,  deposits  of  these  different  cha- 
racters would  prevail  in  the  vicinity  of  the  different  rivers,  and 
would  occasionally  alternate  with  one  another,  as  one  river  or  the 
other  happened  to  be  in  flood,  when  the  waters  of  the  others  were 
comparatively  low.     The  whole  would  produce  a  complex  contem- 
poraneous fonnation  of  different  mineral  characters,   in  which  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  establish  any  precise  order  of  superposition, 
almost  every  diflcrent  section  affording  a  different  series  of  strata. 
The  nature  of  the  de}>osits  would  also  bo  influenced  by  the  velocity 
of  the  currents  transporting  detritus,  and  the  distance  to  which  it 
was  borne,     (i  ravel  would  be  deposited  near  the  shores,  and  where 
rapid  rivers  entered  the  still  water  sand  would  be  carried  further, 
and  marls  composed  of  the  most  finely  comminuted  matter  would 
be  transported  to  the  greatest  distance,  and  slowly  de])Osited  in  the 
deepest  parts.     These  mechanical  deposits  would  be  further  modi- 
fied by  the  admixture  of  waters  of  springs,  holding  calcareous  and 
siliceous  matter  in   solution,  which  would   precipitate  calcareous 
tuffs  and  travertins,  and  beds  of  siliceous  rock.     I'hus,  the  mineral 
characters  of  the  tertiary  strata  may  bo  relied  on  as  indications  of 
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tho  Bources  from  which  their  materials  were  derived,  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  formed,  but  not  as  indications 
of  tho  epoch  of  their  formation.  It  is  chiefly,  therefore,  upon 
organic  remains,  that  wo  must  rely  in  determining  the  relative  ages 
of  different  members  of  tho  tertiary  series. 

Divisions  and  Nomknclature  of  Mr.  Lyell. 

Regarding  testacea  as  of  the  most  general  distribution,  and 
considering  the  remains  of  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  as  consist- 
ing of  too  few  species,  and  confined  to  too  few  localities,  Mr.  Lyell 
has  arranged  the  tertiary  strata  under  four  divisions,  according  to 
the  proportional  quantity  of  shells  of  existing  species  found  in  them 
in  a  fossil  state. 

To  these  divisions  he  has  given  the  names  of  the  pliocene  (newer 
and  older),  the  miocene,  and  the  eocene.  These  names  are  formed 
by  compounding  the  Greek  word  ica^vo^,  recent^  with  TrXeitov,  more^ 
or  majority^  fACitav^  less^  or  minority^  and  6a>^,  the  datcn ;  thus  indi- 
cating that  the  older  tertiary  strata  only  manifest  the  dawn  or 
commencement  of  existing  races, — that  in  the  middle  or  pliocene 
group,  these,  though  more  numerous  than  in  the  eocene,  constitute 
the  minority, — and  that  in  the  pliocene,  or  most  modern,  they  form 
tho  majority  over  extinct  species. 

The  total  number  of  fossil  shells  known  in  the  tertiary  strata  are 
3036 ;  of  these,  777  are  found  in  tlie  pliocene,  1021  in  the  miocene, 
and  1238  in  the  eocene. 


Tlie  newer  plioccno  strata  contain  -  90    to  95 

The  older  pliocene    -         -         -  35    to  dO 

The  miocene         -        -        -        -  18 

The  eocene       •        -        •        -  3^  to    5 


per  cent,  of 
recetU  spocies. 


Eocene  Strata. 

Tertiary  Formations  of  the  Paris  Basin,    Lacustrine  Formations  of 
Auteryne.     Basins  of  London  and  Hampshire. 

The  strata  of  the  eocene  epoch  were  the  first  tertiary  deposits 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists.  Before  the  strata  of  the 
Paris  basin  had  been  investigated  by  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  the 
tertiary  formations  were  passed  over  as  mere  superficial  sand  and 
gravel  unworthy  of  notice,  and  yet  they  afibrd  some  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  geolog}' ;  they  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  present  dry  land ;  they  throw  great  light  on  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  during  an  epoch  which,  in  geological 
chronology,  is  comparatively  recent ;  they  furnish  us  with  an  assem- 
blage of  animals  and  plants,  more  varied  and  extensive  than  that 
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(U*rivc(l  from  the  Bccoiulary  fonnations,  and  approaching  more  totba 
«linrnctc r  of  tlios-c  with  which  wc  aro  contemi>orarjr;  they  astoniih 
and  (leli^'ht  wh  l)y  the  iiistniices  aflurdcd  by  thcni  of  the  many  curious 
variations  in  that  jrreat  ))Iun  of  organic  mechanism,  ivhich  Los  pre- 
vailed from  tiie  earlir>t  o])och8  in  which  we  can  trace  any  signiof 
the  exi-^tfiire  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,    up    to   that  creation  of 
»hii'h  the  hMiiian  rneo  forms  a  part.     I)y  the  evidence  they  afford 
of  the  j*luw  jiroprross  l)y  which  even  these  comparatively  modern 
d(>])0!4its  have  been  elaborated,  they  furnish  us    with  proofs  of  tbe 
lun::  bipse  of  ages  em]doved  in  bringing  the  earth  into  its  present 
I'ondition  ;  they  draw  our  attention  to  a  state  of  things  approaching 
that  amidst  w  hieh  we  ourselves  live,  and  to  changes  such  as  are 
hlowly  taking  iilace  around  \i^;    and  thus  they   teach  us,  in  our 
.N]HruIatioTiM  on  the  [tnst,  to  advance  from  the   known  to  the  un- 
known, and  to  endeavour  to  account  for  ancient  changes  on  the 
earth's  surface  aR  much  as  possible  by  the  operation  of  causes  now 
in  action,  only  having  recourse  to  unknown  causes  for  the  explana- 
tion of  residuary  phenomena,  which  it  is  clear  could  not  have  been 
produreil  by  existing  forces  acting  with  existing  intensities,  however 
long  their  action  might  have  been  continued. 

The  formations  of  the  Paris  basin  consist  of  several  alternations 
<»f  marine  with  freshwater  strata,  from  tho  latter  of  which  luive 
been  derived  innumeraldc  bones  of  mammalia  of  extinct  genera  and 
8|)eeie>(.  For  the  reeonKtruetion  of  tho  skeletons  of  these  unknown 
animals,  we  are  imlebttd  to  the  sagacity  of  Cuvier,  and  his  profound 
anatomical  knowledge,  ilo  has  described  in  glowing  language  the 
exciting  interest  exjKTieneed  by  him  while  occupiecl  in  this  great 
Mork,  and  has  at  the  name  time  explained  tho  principles  upon  which 
it  proceeded.  '"  IMaced,'"  he  says,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  great  charnel- 
house,  surrounded  by  mutilated  fragments  of  many  hundred  skeletons 
of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals,  piled  confusedly  nround  nic, 
the  task  assigned  me  was  to  restore  them  all  to  their  original  position. 
At  the  voi«'e  of  com])arative  anatomy,  every  bone,  and  fragment  of 
a  bone,  rcHumed  its  jilaee.  I  cannot  And  words  to  express  the  plea- 
Mire  I  experienced  in  neeing,  as  I  discovered  one  character,  how  all 
the  consecpienees  which  I  had  predicted  from  it  wore  successively 
eonfiniied.  Tho  feet  were  found  in  accordance  with  tho  characters 
nnnouneed  by  the  teeth ;  tho  teeth  in  harmony  with  those  indicated 
beforehand  by  the  feet;  the  l)ones  of  tbe  legs  and  thighs,  and  every 
ronneeting  portion  of  the  extremities,  were  found  set  together  pre- 
cisely as  1  liad  arranged  them  before  my  conjectures  were  verified 
liy  tho  discovery  of  tlie  parts  entire*." 

•  OsMcmcHs  FoBfilrfy  Introduction. 
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Fossil  Contents, 

Tlio  result  of  these  Libours  was  tbo  discovery  in  the  Paris  basin 
of  nearly  fifty  extinct  species  of  mammalia,  most  of  tbem  belonging 
to  extinct  genera  of  the  order  pachydermata,  wbich  received  the 
names  of  palsDOtherium,  anoplotherium,  lophiodon,  anthracotborium, 
cheropotamus,  and  adapis. 

Tbeso  extinct  genera  approached  most  nearly  to  the  characters 
of  the  tapirs,  which  inhabit  the  warm  marshy  regions  of  South 
America  and  Africa;  but  they  had  other  points  of  resemblance, 
connecting  them  with  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hog,  and  horse. 
The  adapis  appears  to  have  formed  a  link  between  the  pachydermata 
and  the  insectivorous  camivora.  In  form  it  most  nearly  resembled 
a  hedge-hog,  but  was  three  times  the  size  of  that  animal.  The 
order  of  carnivora  was  represented  by  extinct  animals  of  the  genera 
to  which  belong  the  wolf,  fox,  bat,  the  coati,  a  genus  now  inhabiting 
the  warm  region  of  America,  and  the  genette,  which  now  ranges 
from  the  south  of  Europe  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Of  the  order  marsupialia  there  was  a  small  didelphys,  allied  to 
the  o])os8um  of  North  and  South  America ;  of  the  order  rodentia,  a 
dormouse  and  a  squirrel ;  of  birds,  nine  or  ten  species  of  the  genera, 
buzzard,  owl,  quail,  woodcock,  sea-lark,  curlew,  and  pelican, — all 
referrible  to  four  of  the  great  orders,  accipitres,  gallinacese,  grallsB, 
and  palmipedes,  out  of  the  six  into  which  the  existing  class  of  birds 
is  divided.  Even  the  eggs  of  aquatic  birds  have  been  preserved  in 
the  lacustrine  formation  of  Auvergno. 

Of  reptiles,  there  were  crocodiles  and  freshwater  tortoises,  of 
the  genera  emys  and  trionyx;  of  fishes,  Agassiz  has  determined  seven 
extinct  species  of  extinct  genera. 

Subdivisions, 

The  deposits  of  the  Paris  basin  fill  a  depression  in  the  chalk 
about  180  miles  long,  extending  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
about  ninety  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part.  This  depression  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  gulf  running  deeply  into  the  land,  and  opening 
towards  the  north  into  a  sea,  which  at  that  epoch  must  have  extended 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  course 
of  their  researches,  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  discovered  that  the  strata 
above  the  chalk  were  not  all  marine,  but  that  beds  containing 
marine  remains  alternated  with  others  containing  land  and  fresh- 
water shells,  and  the  bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds ;  and  thus  they 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  which  had  been  attained  by  Smith 
from  the  examination  of  older  strata  ii|  Sngland,  that  there  are 
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certain  Tossils  peculiar  to  certain  strata.     They  grouped  the  bedi 
above  the  chalk  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the  lowest: 

I  Plastic  clay. 
Lignite. 
First  sandstone. 

2.  Fii'Kt  marine  formation     .  .  .     Calcairo  groesier. 

Siliceous  limestone. 

3.  Second  freuhwater  formation   <  Gypsum  with  bones  of  animals. 

Freshwater  marls* 
Gypseous  marine  marls. 

4.  Second  marine  formation  .  .  ^  Upper  marine  sands,  and 

Sandstones. 

rp,  ■   ,  r     1       ,     r        A-  f  Upper  freshwater  marls,  and 

1  bird  Jrcbhwator  formation  .<       \:       ^  ' 

I       limestone. 

The  following'  are  the  characters  of  these  formations :  PlaMk 
cfatf^  8o  called  becauho  used  in  the  ])otteries,  of  various  colours,^- 
white,  gray,  yellow,  and  red, — is  of  variable  thickness,  and  rests 
sometimes  on  the  chalk,  sometimes  on  a  layer  of  broken  flints,  or 
angular  fragments  of  chalk  cemented  into  a  breccia.  It  contains 
lignites,  amber,  and  shells,  both  freshwater  and  marine. 

Calcaire  Grimier.  A  coarse  limestone,  sufficiently  hard  to  be 
used  as  a  building  stone.  It  is  often  separated  from  the  phytic 
clay  by  a  bed  of  sand.  This  formation  is  characterized  by  the 
abundance  of  its  fossils,  which  are  chiefly  marine.  Different  groups 
of  fossils  are  said  to  prevail  in  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  fMirts  of 
the  l)ed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  shells,  characteristic  of  the  Paris  basin, 
are  found  in  this  formation  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  sand,  composed 
chiefly  of  broken  shells ;  land,  freshwater,  and  marine  shells  being 
mingled  together.  The  marine  shells,  some  of  which  may  have 
lived  on  the  spot,  are  characterized  by  the  great  proportion  of  species 
of  ccrithium,  a  genus  which  inhabits  estuaries  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers. 

Siliceous  Limestone^  Calcaire  Silicetta:.  A  cellular  limestone, 
sometimes  white  and  soft,  sometimes  hard  and  compact,  like  a  pre- 
cipitate from  mineral  springs.  It  is  penetrated  by  silex,  infiltrated 
in  every  direction.  The  sides  of  the  cells  are  coated  with  manimil- 
lary  concretions,  or  small  trans])arent  crystals  of  quartz. 

Osseous  Gtipsum  and  Marine  Marls,  The  gypseous  rocks  con- 
sist of  an  alternation  of  gypsum  with  white  and  green  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  marls.  Above  this  are  thick  beds  of  the  same  kind 
of  marls,  containing  Hmncae  and  planorbes  (freshwater  shells),  and 
prostrate  trunks  of  palm  trees.     The  gypseous  strata  contain  the 
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remains  of  the  extinct  genera  of  mammalia  before  ennmerated. 
Above  these,  are  marls  containing  marine  shells,  and  among  others, 
a  bed  of  oysters,  which  are  considered  to  have  lived  on  the  spot. 

Upper  Marine  Sands  and  Sandstones.  These  are  composed  of 
irregular  beds  of  sandstone.  In  the  lower  portion,  organic  remains 
are  very  rare,  and  broken.  These  are  succeeded  in  many  places,  by 
a  limestone,  sandstone,  or  calcareoHsiliceous  rock,  abounding  in 
marine  remains  of  the  genera  oliva,  fusus,  cerithium,  solarium, 
melania,  pectunculus,  crassatella,  donax,  cytherea,  corbula,*  and 
ostrea. 

Upper  Freshwater  Formation,  Sometimes  composed  of  white 
friable  calcareous  marls,  at  others  of  different  siliceous  compounds, 
some  of  which  are  used  as  millstones.  In  some  places  it  is  destitute 
of  shells,  in  others  limnece,  planorbes,  and  helices,  abound  in  it, 
together  with  silicified  wood,  and  the  seeds  of  the  chara,  once  con- 
sidered fossil  shells,  and  named  gyrogonites.  Cuvier  and  firongniart 
supposed  that  these  alternations  had  been  occasioned  by  repeated 
irruptions  and  retreats  of  the  ocean,  and  that  these  were  the  last 
strata  deposited  between  the  chalk  and  the  present  state  of  things ; 
and  that  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus 
were  only  found  in  superficial  gravel,  called  diluvium,  the  formation 
of  which  was  at  that  time  attributed  to  a  general  and  violent  deluge 
within  the  historic  era.  Extensive  generalizations  from  local  and 
insulated  facts,  are  not  nnfrequeut  in  the  history  of  geology,  and 
instances  of  them  might  bo  pointed  out  in  other  sciences,  during 
the  progress  of  their  early  career.  They  arise  out  of  our  eagerness 
to  arrive  at  conclusions,  and  our  impatience  of  unconnected  details. 
We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  in  the  present  case  they  were 
somewhat  hastily  adopted;  and  that,  for  a  time,  attempts  were 
made  to  identify  every  tertiary  formation,  wherever  found,  with 
some  member  of  the  deposits  of  the  Paris  basin.  These  opinions, 
however,  have  yielded  before  a  greater  accumulation  of  facts.  It 
now  appears  that  the  remains  of  elephants,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  the  erratic  block  group,  occur  in  numerous  detached 
marine  and  lacustrine  deposits,  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
indicate  gradual  accumulation,  and  they  have,  in  some  situations 
been  found  mixed  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  genera  of  the 
Paris  basin  ;  thus  proving  the  existence  of  more  than  one  tertiary 
epoch  of  long  continuance,  and  indicating  a  gradual  passage  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Cuvier  s  Order  0/ Succession  only  locally  true. 
It  has  been  shown,  moreover,  by  M.  Constant  de  Prevost,  and 
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other  geologists,  that  not  only  the  theoriea  adopted  by  Carier  and 
Jirongniart,  to  account  for  the  altemationa  of  marine  and  freshwater 
strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  required  modification,  but  that  the  order 
of  succession  established  by  them  for  the  diflbrent  depoaits,  waa  only 
locally  true,  and  that  the  formations  1,  2,  S,  vii.  the  plastic  clay,  the 
calcaire  grossicr,  the  siliceous  limestone  and  the  ossiferous  gypsum, 
instead  of  being  successive  deposits,  were  divisible  into  foor  nearly 
contemporaneous  groups.  The  plastic  clay,  instead  of  being  eon- 
fined,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  formation, 
alternates  with  the  calcaire  grossier;  is  repeated,  with  its  Aedi- 
water  shells,  in  the  middle  of  that  limestone,  at  Veangirard, 
Uagneux,  and  other  places,  and  is  to  bo  seen  in  a  recent  section 
near  Paris,  in  the  still  higher  parts  of  it.  The  calcaire  ailioeuz, 
and  the  calcaire  grossier,  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  basin,  ihe  one 
being  most  largely  developed  where  the  other  is  of  slight  thicknesik 
They  also  alternate  with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin. 
The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marls,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
entirely  subsequent  to  the  calcaire  grossier,  and  calcaire  siiieeox, 
alternates  repeatedly  in  some  places  with  the  calcaire  siliceux,  and 
in  others  with  the  upper  members  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  and  the 
gy])sum  and  marls  attain  the  greatest  thickness  where  the  two  other 
groups  arc  less  fully  developed.  These  circumstances  seem  to 
imply  a  gulf  open  towards  the  north,  and  fed  by  three  rivers,  one 
charged  with  argillaceous  sediment,  the  others  holding  in  solution 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  silica.  With  such  solutions, 
the  waters  of  rivers  in  volcanic  countries  are  often  charged.  The 
marine  calcaire  grossier  is  in  greatest  force  towards  the  north,  and 
the  freshwater  calcaire  siliceux  towards  the  south.  Towards  the 
south,  we  shall  presently  see  there  existed  during  this  epoch  a  chain 
of  lakes  connected  with  extinct  volcanos,  the  drainage  of  which 
hydrographical  basin  might  very  easily  have  been  into  the  gulf  in 
which  the  Parisian  strata  were  deposited ;  and  wo  shall  also  see 
that  the  basins  in  which  these  ancient  lakes  existed  contain  calca- 
reous, siliceous,  and  g}7)seous  strata,  precisely  similar  to  the  fresh- 
water deposits  of  the  Paris  basin.  In  that  basin,  the  gypseous 
deposit  is  most  largely  developed  towards  the  centre,  and  M.  Prevost, 
therefore,  supposes  it  to  have  been  precipitated  from  a  river  flowing 
from  the  east ;  on  which  Mr.  Lyell  observes,  that  "  if  the  gypsum, 
and  associated  white  and  green  marls  of  Montmartre,  were  derived 
from  a  hydrographical  basin  distinct  from  that  of  tho  southern  chain 
of  lakes,  this  basin  must  nevertheless  have  been  placed  under  cir- 
cumstances extremely  similar ;  for  the  identity  of  the  rocks  of  Velay 
and  Auvergne  with  the  freshwater  group  of  Montmartre  is  such  as 
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can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  geologists  who  have  not  care- 
fully examined  the  two  countries*/' 

Though  the  conditions  above  supposed,  of  an  estuary  fed  by 
several  rivers,  appear  to  explain  the  alternations  of  the  marine  and 
freshwater  deposits,  called  by  Cuvier  the  first  and  second  fresh- 
water and  the  first  marine  formations,  yet  the  products  of  the  sea 
predominate  exclusively  during  the  second  or  upper  marine  group. 
It  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  subsidenoe  of  the 
land  to  account  for  the  position  of  these  marine  sands,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  contain  only  a  few  broken  shells  that  appear  to  have 
been  transported  from  a  distance,  and  thus  indicate  the  action  of 
water,  moving  with  sufiioient  velocity  to  transport  sand,  and  to 
deposit  it  over  a  considerable  space ;  after  which,  the  cause  which 
prevented  the  envelopment  of  organic  remains  ceased,  and  marine 
remains  were  imbedded  in  considerable  quantity.  The  temporary 
and  alternate  prevalence  in  the  estuary  of  the  sea  or  river,  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  slight  oscillations  of  the  land ;  after  which,  a 
greater  subsidence  may  have  covered  with  sea  a  spot  previously 
occupied  by  fresh  water.  Calcareous  boulders,  derived  from  the 
calcaire  grossier,  containing  its  peculiar  fossils,  and  perforated  by 
boring  testacea,  have  been  found  in  the  upper  marine  sandstone, 
thus  proving,  that  during  the  eocene  period  the  calcaire  grossier  in 
some  part  of  the  basin  was  exposed  to  denuding  causes.  To  crown 
the  whole,  we  have,  on  these  marine  deposits,  the  upper  freshwater 
formation,  a  deposit  of  marls  and  siliceous  strata,  (such  as  we  shall 
presently  see  were  formed  in  some  of  the  lakes  we  have  before 
alluded  to,)  containing  plants,  which  exist  only  on  dry  land,  in 
fresh  water,  and  in  marshy  places ;  and  thus  we  have  indications  that 
after  the  estuary  was  silted  up  by  the  sands  of  the  upper  marine 
formation,  a  series  of  pools  existed  like  those  which  frequently 
occupy  the  newest  parts  of  a  delta,  and  which  were  fed  by  springs 
holding  siliceous  matter  in  solution. 

Laeuitrine  J)eposii$  qf  Central  Fraue^. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  group  of 
lacustrine  strata  of  the  eocene  epoch  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Paris 
basin,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  as  exhibiting  many  points  of 
analogy  with  that  formation,  both  in  mineral  composition  and 
organic  remains,  and  as  tending  to  elucidate  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  formed.  These  deposits  are  situated  in  the  districts 
of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  CantaJ.  The  largest  of  these  ancient 
lacustrine  basins  is  that  of  Auvergne,  about  one  hundred  miles  long, 

•  Ltell's  Principles  qf  Geoloff^,  4th  ed.,  vol,  iv.,  p.  185. 
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and  twenty  broad,  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Allier  above  its 
junction  with  the  Loire. 

The  lioundaries  of  the  ancient  lake,  which  consist  of  primary 
rockfi,  are  observable  towards  the  south,  east,  and  west»  but  not 
towards  the  north,  where  the  local  disturbances,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  evidence  in  the  inclined  position  of  some  of  the  strata, 
haive  removed  all  traces  of  them.  The  upper  part  of  the  Loire  flowi 
through  the  lacustrine  district  of  Velay,  and  that  of  Cantal  lies  a 
little  to  the  south- went  of  Auvergne.  The  same  general  characters 
pervade  the  fre^ihwater  deposits  of  all  these  three  districts;  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  consisting  of  gravel  and 
arenaceous  strata,  the  detritus  of  the  neighbouring  primary  rocki, 
the  other  consistin;:  of  finely  laminated  siliceous  and  calcareous 
marls,  associated  with  limestone  and  regular  beds  of  silex,  such  ai 
would  be  precipiUited  from  springs  charged  with  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  silica. 

The  coarser  detrital  matter  is  confinc<l  to  the  margins  of  the 
lakes,  not  always  encircling  them  in  a  continuous  band,  but  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  those  independent  deltas,  observable  where 
ra]>id  streams  enter  the  water  of  existing  lakes.  The  finer  detrital 
matters,  namely,  the  siliceous  and  calcareous  marls,  occupy  the 
central  ])arts  of  the  basin,  having  the  limestone,  gypsum,  and 
siliceous  ro(*k  subordinate  to  them,  and  generally  confined  to  their 
upjHjr  part. 

This  latter  circumstance  is  of  importance,  in  indicating  thermal 
springs  as  the  source  whence  these  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  gyp- 
seous  strata  were  derived,  for  these  deposits  are  precipitated  most 
abundantly  in  those  regions  where  volcanic  forces  are  in  activity, 
and  these  ancient  lakes  are  connected  with  a  system  of  extinct 
volcanos,  which  it  is  evident  had  not  come  into  action  when  the 
basins  began  to  bo  fdled  with  sedimentary  deposits,  because  the 
gravel  contains  no  pebbles  of  lava,  and  becausjc,  in  the  districts  of 
C\intal  and  Velay,  no  traces  of  volcanic  tuflfs  are  found  alternating 
with  the  freshwater  strata;  while  in  the  basin  of  Auvorgne,  a 
few  partial  alternations  only  are  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
series. 

Not  only  do  the  gj^scous  and  siliceous  deposits  of  these  lakes 
agree  in  mineral  character  with  those  of  the  Paris  basin,  but  they 
have  afforded  bones  of  several  mammifcrous  quadrupeds  of  the  same 
genera  as  those  by  which  they  are  characterized,  as  also  gyragonites, 
or  seed-vessels  of  the  chara,  and  land  and  freshwater  shells,  all  of 
eocene  species.  Beneath  the  lavas  of  some  of  the  extinct  volcanos 
of  this  district,  arc  several  accunmlations  of  alluvium,  at  different 
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heights  above  the  river,  containing  bones  of  the  elephant,  mastodon, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  boar,  felis,  hyaena,  beaver, 
otter,  hare,  water-rat,  deer,  and  ox,  thus  proving  that  volcanic  action, 
which  commenced  on  this  spot  during  the  eocene  era,  continued 
through  the  miocene,  and  perhaps  a  later  period. 

Proofs  of  Slow  Accumulation,  These  lacustrine  deposits  afford 
some  curious  proofs  of  the  slow  and  gradual  process  by  which  they 
were  accumulated,  and  of  the  myriads  of  insects  and  molluscs  which 
have  contributed  their  exuvise  to  the  formation  of  rocks.  The 
thickness  of  the  green  and  white  marls  of  Auvergne,  is  in  some 
places  seven  hundred  feet.  They  are  thinly  laminated,  the  lamina- 
tion being  caused  by  numerous  plates,  or  scales,  of  a  small  fresh- 
water crustacean,  caUed  cypris ;  some  of  the  recent  species  of  which 
abound  in  our  stagnant  pools  and  ditches.  A  form  of  limestone 
also  occurs,  called  indusial,  from  its  containing  immense  num- 
bers of  the  indusise,  or  cases  of  the  larv»  of  phryganesB,  insects 
^he  living  species  of  which  may  also  be  observed  in  our  ponds,  and 
which  have  the  power  of  fixing  small  freshwater  shells  to  the  out- 
side of  their  tubular  cases.  More  than  a  hundred  shells  of  a  small 
species  of  paludina  have  been  counted  on  one  tube  of  a  large 
species  of  phryganea,  which  abounds  in  the  eocene  lakes  of 
Auvergne;  and  strata  of  indusial  limestone,  each  six  feet  thick, 
which  may  be  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  are  almost  wholly 
composed  of  these  tubes  enveloped  in  travertin,  so  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  occurring  in  a  cubic  inch.  In  the  foliated  marls  of  the 
Cantal,  the  lamin®,  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  are  so  thin,  that 
thirty  are  sometimes  contained  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  in  each 
of  which  are  preserved  the  flattened  stems  of  the  chara,  or  other 
plants,  and  sometimes  numbers  of  small  freshwater  shells. 

TerHary  Strata  resembling  Secondary  Rocks.  We  must  not 
quit  these  lacustrine  deposits,  without  observing  that  they  afford 
several  instances  of  tertiary  strata,  possessing  all  those  mineral 
characters  which  were  at  one  time  considered  sufficient  to  identify 
certain  members  of  the  secondary  series. 

Associated  with  the  marls  of  Auvergne,  and  graduating  upwards 
into  strata  containing  eocene  fossils,  are  strata  undistinguishable 
from  the  new  red  sandstone  of  England.  Mr.  Lyell  considers  them 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  detritus  of  the  gneiss  and  mica 
schists  of  the  primary  strata  bounding  the  tertiary  basin,  some  of 
which  decompose  into  a  very  similar  soil. 

An  oolitic  limestone  occurs  in  another  part  of  the  basin,  which 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Bath  freestone;  but  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  kind,  is  a  freshwater  limestone  undistin- 
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guiHhable  by  inincralogical  chanctera  from  the  chidk  of  En^and, 
and  con  tain  in<T  layers  and  nodules  of  flint,  which  appear  to  hsTe 
separate<l  from  the  matrix  aflter  the  calcareous  and  siliceoas  matter 
Iia^l  l)cen  blended,  the  limestone  sometimes  filling  sinnoiifl  cavitiei 
in  the  flint,  and  the  flinty  nodules  being  often  as  irregular  in  thdr 
form  as  those  of  the  En^ilish  chalk.  This  freshwater  limestone  liei 
u|)on  the  granitic  rocks,  and  as  the  true  chalk  sometimes  occurs  under 
nimilar  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  in  the  order  of  superpositioD 
which  can  enable  us  to  decide  the  epoch  of  this  formation.  Its 
organic  remains,  however,  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  eocene  era. 

Instead  of  marine  8|>onges,  of  the  cretaceous  epoch,  the  nodolei 
of  flint  contain  silicified  seeds  of  the  chara,  a  plant  that  grows  at 
the  l)ottom  of  freshwater  lakes,  and  instead  of  echini  and  marine 
tcHtacea  of  the  chalk,  the  freshwater  limestone  contains  lacustrine 
testicoa  identical,  like  the  seed-vessels  of  the  chara,  with  eocene 
specicfi.  TheHo  instances  are  valuable  as  lessons  not  to  rely  too 
implicitly  on  lithological  characters  in  determining  the  age  of  rocks, 
and  as  pointing  out  thermal  springs  as  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  cretaceous  strata  may  have  been  derived. 

English  Eocene  Strata. 

London  Clay, 

The  Englisli  equivalents  of  the  strata  of  the  Paris  basin,  are 
the  Ijondon  clay,  the  Bagshot  sands,  and  the  freshwater  strata  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  term  basin,  so  commonly  applied,  though 
seldom  with  much  propriety,  to  insulated  tertiary  formations,  is 
particularly  inapplicable  to  those  supracretaceous  districts,  known 
l)y  the  names  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins;  because  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  although  now  separated  by  an  intervening  ridge 
of  chalk,  they  are  portions  of  a  deposit  which  was  once  continuous. 

The  so-called  basin  of  London  derives  its  name  from  the  subsoil 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  metropolis  being  composed  of 
a  blue  clay,  containing  marine  remains  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Paris  basin.  The  London  clay,  in  which  term  we  include  the 
lower  part  of  the  deposit,  generally  separated  from  it  under  the 
name  of  the  plastic  clay,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  county  of 
Suflblk,  nearly  the  whole  of  Essex,  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  and 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Berks,  Surrey,  and  Kent. 

The  IIani])shirc  basin  extends  along  the  coast,  from  Brighton  on. 
the  east  to  near  Poolo  on  the  west,  its  boundary  ranging  thence 
inland  by  Dorchester  and  Salisbury  to  Houghton  Hill,  its  extreme 
point  on  the  north,  and  thence  south-east  to  its  eastern  termination 
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at  Brighton.     It  also  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
depression  in  the  chalk,  previously  formed  by  some  movement  of 
upheavement.  The  strata  of  the  same  epoch  in  Engbmd  are  con- 
formable to  the  chalk,  and  have  partaken  of  the  movements  to  which 
it  has  been  subject.  Except  in  Alum  Bay,  where  the  London  clay 
has  been  thrown  into  a  vertical  position,  they  deviate  but  slightly 
from  (he  horizontal.  From  the  occurrence  of  outlying  masses  of 
this  formation,  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  at  consider- 
able heights  on  the  chalk.  Dr.  Buckland  has  concluded,  not  only 
that  the  strata  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins  were  once  a 
continuous  deposit,  but  even  that  it  extended  over  the  plains  of 
Salisbury,  Andover,  and  Basingstoke,  and  that  it  has  been  stripped 
off  the  chalk  by  denudation. 

With  respect  to  mineral  character,  the  London  clay  may  be 
described  as  a  formation  consisting  of  a  series  of  clays  above,  and  of 
sands  and  shingle  below.  This  formation  has  been  subdivided  into 
the  London  clay  and  the  plastic  clay,  the  former  name  being  applied 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  series,  the  latter  to  the  lower.  This  sub- 
division arose  out  of  the  opinion  which  prevailed  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Parisian  supracretaceous  strata  by  Cuvier  and  Brongniart, 
that  these  strata  formed  the  type  to  which  all  tertiary  formations 
must  be  referred. 

The  attempt  to  establish  an  identity  between  the  details  of  two 
contiguous  groups  like  these,  possessing  the  same  zoological  cha- 
racter, was  more  excusable  than  in  some  other  cases  where  the 
intervening  distances  were  greater  and  the  analogies  more  remote. 
This  subdivision  of  the  London  clay,  however,  is  perfectly  arbitrary; 
but  if  the  subdivision  had  been  necessary,  nothing  could  be  more 
unhappy  than  the  name  of  pUutie  clay^  applied  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  series,  which  consists,  almost  wholly,  of  beds  of  sand  of  various 
colours  and  of  shingle,  the  clay  only  occurring  in  layers  subordinate 
to  the  shingly  and  sandy  masses. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  London  clay  is  a  tough  bluish  or 
blackish  clay,  sometimes  riightly  calcareous,  rarely  passing  into 
calcareous  or  siliceous  sandstone,  as  at  Bognor  rocks,  or  into  a 
stratified  limestone,  as  iii  the  cliff  at  Harwich.  CSonoretions  of 
argillaceous  limestone,  of  an  ovate  form,  traversed  by  intersecting 
fissures  filled  with  calcareous  spar,  and  thence  called  septaria,  occur 
in  the  clay,  both  as  detached  nodules  and  in  layers.  Crystals  of 
selenite  are  found  in  it,  and  most  of  its  fossils  are  mineralized  by 
sulphuret  of  iron. 
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Organic  Remaim  of  the  London  Clay.  This  deposit  oootains 
reinaiiiH  of  tortoiflcs,  crocodiles,  crabs,  fishes,  and  marine  shells  in 
great  abundance,  consisting;  chiefly  of  the  generm  voluta,  rostellaria, 
fusiis,  cassidaria,  ancoUaria,  buccinum,  pleurotoma,  cypnea,  oonnii 
coritliiuni,  tcrebelluni,  and  turritella,  all  existing  genera  of  univalTM^ 
thou^'h  most  of  the  species  are  extinct  (176 — 181).  Oat  of  400 
marine  shells,  from  the  London  clay,  recently  examined  by  Mr. 
Lyell  and  Mr.  G.  Sowerby,'scarcely  two  per  cent,  proved  identical  with 
living  species.  A  nautilus  (182),  resembling  nautilus  pompilins  of 
the  Indian  Seas,  is  also  common,  but  no  ammonitoa  and  belemnitai 
so  abundant  in  the  chalk.  Terebratulce  and  echinida  are  rarei  as 
arc  likewise)  zoophyti.  Considerable  portions  of  the  trunks  of  treoi 
are  found  in  it,  often  perforated  by  teredines,  which  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  floating  nomo  time  in  the  sea,  but  land  must  ha?e 
existed  at  no  ^^reat  distance  to  have  supplied  the  fruits  of  a  tropical 
aspect  allied  to  cocoa  nuts  and  other  palms,  which  are  found  in  such 
abundance  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  The  remains  of 
crocodiles  and  turtles  also  prove  the  existence  of  some  neighbouring 
continent  or  island,  to  which  these  oviparous  reptiles  could  have 
resorted  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs.  Among  the  v^e- 
table  remains  of  this  formation  nmst  be  enumerated  copal  or  fossil 
resin,  sometimes  met  with  in  small  nodules.  Organic  remains  are 
rare  in  the  lower  ])art  of  the  series ;  when  they  occur,  they  consist 
chiefly  of  the  genera  nmrcx,  cerithium,  turritella,  and  ostrca,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  the  fluviatilo  genera  planorbis  and  cyclas. 
Seams  of  lignite  occasionally  occur. 

Bones  of  mammalia  were  till  lately  unknown  in  the  London  clay, 
but  some  remains  found  in  that  deposit  near  Woodbridge,  in 
Suffolk,  have  been  idcntifieil  by  Mr.  Owen  as  the  tooth  and  part  of 
the  jaw  of  a  monkey,  part  of  the  jaw  of  an  opossum,  and  the  teeth 
of  a  bat.  Ho  has  also  described  the  skull  of  a  new  and  extinct 
genus  of  pachyderm,  from  the  London  clay  of  Heme  Bay,  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  the  hyrax,  hog,  and  chseropotamus, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  hyracotherium. 

The  same  eminent  anatomist  has  detected  among  the  fossils  of 
the  London  clay,  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  the  Hunterian  collec- 
tion of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  the  cabinets  of  Mr.  Bower- 
bank,  the  sternum  and  vcrtebne  of  a  bird  allied  to  the  vultures, 
but  of  a  smaller  size  than  any  living  8)>ecies,  and  the  vertebrse  and 
ribs  of  a  ser])ent  allied  to  the  boas  and  ])ythons,  which  must  have 
been  ten  or  eleven  feet  long.  "  Serpents  of  similar  dimensions,  Mr. 
Owen  observes,  exist  in  the  present  day  only  in  tropical  regions, 
and  their  foo<l  consists  principally  of  warm-blooded  animals,  and  he 
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therefore  declares,  that  had  no  evidence  been  obtained  of  birds  or 
Tnammalia  in  the  London  clay,  he  would  have  felt  persuaded  that 
they  must  have  coexisted  with  these  fossil  serpents*.^ 

These  remains,  therefore,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  mon- 
keys, large  serpents,  and  vultures,  corroborate  the  inferences  as  to 
the  high  temperature  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  during  the 
eocene  epoch,  which  had  previously  been  founded  on  the  character 
of  its  vegetation,  and  on  the  crocodiles,  turtles,  saw-fishes,  chi- 
maeras,  sharks,  and  nautili,  which  swarmed  in  its  waters. 

The  thickness  of  the  London  clay,  as  ascertained  by  numerous 
wells  and  artesian  borings,  is  very  variable,  and  is  much  less  on  the 
eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  London.  At  Bromley,  it  is  44 
feet;  at  Tottenham,  77;  in  St.  JamesVstreet,  236;  at  Wim- 
bledon, 530  and  more ;  at  High  Beach,  in  Essex,  700  (estimated) ; 
at  Portsmouth,  102.  The  greatest  height  it  attains  above  the  sea  is 
at  High  Beach,  759  feetf. 

Bagshot  Sands. 

These  rest  on  the  London  clay,  and  consist  of  ochreous  sand, 
alternating  with  foliated  green  clay,  green  sand,  and  sulphur-yellow, 
white  and  pinkish  foliated  marls.  Organic  remains  are  rare,  but  a 
few  imperfect  shells  have  been  found  in  the  marls,  of  the  genera 
troclms,  pecten,  and  crassatella,  which  appear  to  belong  to  eocene 
species  of  the  Paris  basin.  The  remains  of  fishes  indicative  of  the 
same  era,  have  also  been  found  in  this  formation.  It  occupies  the 
surface  of  Bagshot,  Frimby,  and  Purbright  heaths ;  St.  Anne'^s  and 
Shrubs'*  hills,  west  of  Chertsey,  St.  George'*s  Hill,  near  Weybridge, 
Chobham  Ridges,  and  Romping  Downs,  north  of  the  HogVback 
in  Surrey,  and  the  Harapstead  and  Highgate  hills  in  Middlesex. 
The  greatest  elevation  above  the  sea  is  463  feet. 

Freshwater  Formations  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

These  beds  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Webster,  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  description  of  the  formations  of  Paris  by  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart.  He  divided  the  fornuition  into  a  lower  and  an 
upper  freshwater  deposit,  separated  by  a  bed  containing  marine 
remains ;  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  upper  marine,  considering 
it  the  equivalent  of  the  formation  of  the  Paris  basin,  so  named  by 
those  authors. 

The  existence  of  this  marine  bed  was  afterwards  questioned;  but 
subsequent  observations  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Lyell  have 

*  Pn)€e€«Bng9  qf  Gtoloffieal  Soeietp,  voL  iii.,  p.  161. 
t  CovTBEAaE  and  Phillips,  (hoKnst, 
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establihbed   an    intercalation   of  strata,    containing    a    mixture  of 
marine  and  freshwater  shells  between  two  beds,  the  oi^fjmnic  remuns 
of  which  appear  to  hare  been  deposited  tranquilly  on  the  spot.    The 
series  is  exposed  in  the  face  of  the  diff  at  Headen  Hill»  the  toul 
thickness  of  all  the  strata  amounting  to  aboat  400  feet,  with  about 
thirty-six  feet  of  the  marine  formation  appearing  midway  in  the 
cliff*.     The  lower  marine  is  worked  in  the  quarries  at  Binstead,  near 
Kyde.    At  Headen,  the  lower  freshwater  formation  consists  of  sand, 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  marls,  containing  shells  of  the  genera 
paludina,  potamides,  melania,  cyclas,  unio,  planorbis,  and  linmea, 
all  inhabitants  of  fresh  water  (183 — 187).     At  Binstead,  it  consistft 
of  limestone,  composed  of  fragments  of  freshwater  shells,  siliceous 
limestone,  and  calcareous  marlsw     At  the  quarries  of  this  place,  in 
the  marls  alternating  with  the  limestone  beds,  a  tooth  of  an  anoplo- 
therium,  and  two  teeth  of  a  palseotherium,  have  been  found,  accom- 
panied by  other  rolled  and  broken  bones  of  pachydermata,  and  the 
jaw  of  a  new  species  of  ruminantia,  allied  to  the  genus  moschus,  or 
musk  deer. 

The  marine  formation  at  Headen  is  about  thirty-six  feet  thick, 
and  consists  principally  of  greenish  marl.  The  shells,  according  to 
Professor  Sedgwick,  are  chiefly  of  the  marine  genera  niurex,  bucci- 
num,  natica,  venus,  nucula,  and  corbula,mixed  with  a  few  of  the  fresh- 
water genera  cyclas,  potamides,  melanopsis,  and  neritina  (188, 190). 

The  upper  freshwater  formation  is  composed  of  a  yellowish-white 
marl,  enclosing  masses  which  are  more  indurated,  and  containing 
freshwater  shells  of  the  genera  limnea,  planorbis,  and  hdix,  together 
with  the  seeds  of  chara,  and  remains  of  coleopterous  insects.  This 
freshwater  formation  is  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  transported  gravel. 

The  lower  freshwater  formation,  from  the  phenomena  exhibited 
at  Headen  Hill,  appears  to  have  been  deposited  tranquilly  in  fresh 
water.  The  mixture  of  land,  marine,  and  freshwater  shells  in  the 
marine  bed,  implies  deposit  in  an  estuary;  but  to  produce  that 
estuary,  there  must  have  been  a  change  of  level. 

The  strata  at  Hordwell  Cliff*,  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  con- 
sisting of  alternations  of  clays  and  gravels,  some  of  a  bluish-green 
colour,  are  surmounted,  like  those  of  Headen  Hill,  by  a  mass  of 
transported  gravel.  They  have  afforded  scales  of  a  tortoise,  seed- 
vessels  of  the  chara,  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  and  scales  of  fishes,  toge- 
ther with  shells  of  the  genera  melania,  melanopsis,  planorbis, 
limnea,  potamides,  neritina,  ancylus  (189),  unio,  mya,  and  cyclas. 

From  the  vertical  position  of  the  strata  of  the  London  clay  in 
Alum  Hay,  and  from  the  horizontal  position  of  the  freshwater 
strata  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  Mr.  Webster  inferred  that  the 
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latter  were  not  (le|)osited  till  after  the  upheavement  of  the  former; 
but  Professor  Sedgwick  has  shown  that  these  appearances  are 
deceptive,  arising  from  the  local  nature  of  the  disturbances  at  Alum 
Bay ;  that  the  freshwater  beds  are  there  vertical,  as  well  as  the 
London  clay  and  the  chalk ;  and  that  wherever  they  are  horizontal, 
the  chalk  is  horizontal  also:  so  that  the  freshwater  beds  were 
deposited  before  the  chalk  was  upheaved,  and  have  partaken  of  its 
movements. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TERTIARY  SERIES,— Covtivued. 

Miocene  Strata. — Faluns  of  the  Loire — mammalian  remains. — Bcuin 
of  the  Gironde — Basins  of  Vienna  and  Lower  Styria — VoUynia 
and  Podolia — of  the  Rhine. — Dinotherium, — Older  Pliocene 
Strata. — Difference  of  opinion  amonff  eminent  canehdoffists  re- 
specting  the  shells  of  the  crag — difficulty  of  distinguishing  sheUs 
so  closely  allied  as  tertiary  and  liting  species. — The  coralline 
and  red  crag^  miocene. — The  Norwich  crag^  older  pliocene. — 
Strata  of  Bridlington, — Subapennine  marls. —  Tertiaries  of  the 
Maritime  Alps — Spain  and  the  Morea. — Newer  Pliocene.-^ 
Sicilian  tertiaries. — Extra  European  tertiaries. — North  Ame- 
rica— South  America — metamarphic  and  metalliferous  tertiary 
beds  of  the  Andes  —  extinct  gigantic  mammalia  —  toxodon  — 
megatherium — macraukenia. — Indian  tertiaries^-^extinct  mam- 
malia of  the  Sewilik  Hills — remains  of  monkeys — sipotherium 
— anofiotherium. — Resemblance  between  the  tertiary  animals  of 
India  and  France. 

Miocene  Strata. 

To  this  epoch  belong  the  faluns  of  the  Loire ;  the  basin  of  the 
Gironde,  or  deposits  of  Bourdeaux  and  Dax ;  the  tertiary  strata  of 
Montpellier;  those  of  the  hills  of  Mont  Ferrat  and  the  Superga; 
the  molasse  of  Switzerland;  the  deposits  of  Lower  Styria  and 
Vienna,  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube ;  the  deposits  of  Volhynia  and 
Podolia ;  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  near  Mayence ;  and  perhaps  the 
lacustrine  strata  of  Epplesheim,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Oeorgesh 
gemund,  in  Bavaria.  To  these  Mr.  Lyell  now  adds  part  of  the 
English  crag  (the  coralline  and  the  red  crag),  the  whole  of  which  he 
formerly  referred  to  the  older  pliocene  era. 

Faluns  of  the  Loire.    This  deposit  is  of  slight  thickness,  resem- 
bling the  English  red  crag  in  mineral  composition.     It  contains 
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marine  Hhclls  mixed  with  mammalian  remains,  some  of  which  are 
encmsted  with  flustrs  and  balaai,  and  thus  appears  to  have  been 
formed  near  the  shore. 

M.  Desnoyers  referred  it  to  the  age  of  the  English  crag, 
because  of  the  similarity  of  its  lithological  characters,  and  because 
it  rests  on  the  upper  lacustrine  fonnations  of  the  Paris  basin,  which 
are  continuous  over  a  platform  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  crag  rests  on  the  London  clay.  Mr. 
Lyell  and  Mr.  Deshayes,  however,  on  account  of  the  proportional 
quantity  of  recent  species  obtained  from  it,  considered  it,  till  lately, 
intermediate  in  age  between  the  crag  and  the  deposits  of  the  Paris 
basin.     The  present  state  of  this  question  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

Mammalian  Remains.  In  some  strata  of  the  same  age  as  the 
faluns,  which  occur  a  little  west  of  Orleans,  remains  of  palseothe- 
rium  magnum  (a  species  of  the  Paris  basin)  have  been  found, 
accompanied  by  mastodon  angustidens,  hippopotamus  major,  hippo- 
potamus minutus,  tapir  gigas,  a  small  species  of  anthracotheriam,  bob, 
oquus  (a  small  species),  cervus,  and  an  undetermined  species  of 
rodentia ;  and  similar  mixtures  of  the  extinct  genera  of  the  lacus- 
trine eocene  mammalia,  with  the  earliest  forms  of  existing  genera, 
have  been  found  at  Oeorgensgcmund,  in  Bavaria,  and  at  Epplesheim, 
near  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

Basin  of  the  Gironde^  District  ofBourdeaux  and  Dax, 

There  is  a  great  extent  of  tertiary  strata  between  the  Gironde 
and  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  variable  in  their  mineral  character,  but 
admit  of  an  arrangement  into  four  groups,  their  united  thickness 
being,  in  some  instances,  very  considerable,  while  in  others  the 
secondary  rocks  are  scarcely  concealed  by  a  tliin  covering  of  ter- 
tiary strata. 

These  groups  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dax  are  in  the  descend- 
ing order: — 1.  Siliceous  sand,  without  shells ;  2.  Gravel;  3.  Sand 
and  marl,  with  shells ;  4.  Blue  marl,  with  shells.  The  shells  are 
of  the  same  zoological  character  as  those  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 
There  is  often  an  intermixture  of  fluviatile  shells  with  the  marine, 
indicating  an  estuary  deposit. 

At  Saucats,  near  Bourdeaux,  is  a  freshwater  limestone,  of  consi- 
derable thickness,  perforated  on  its  upper  surface  by  marine  shells, 
chiefly  of  extinct  species :  thus  affording  evidence  that  the  spot  has 
been  occupied  alternately  by  salt  and  fresh  water. 

The  tertiary  series  of  the  basin  of  the  Gironde  rest  in  general 
on  secondary  rocks ;  but  between  Blaye  and  La  Roche,  they  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  be  superimposed  on  limestone,  from  100  to 
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200  feet  thick,  resembling  the  calcaire  grossier  of  tfaie  Paris  basiu, 
and  containing  many  species  identical  with  the  shells  of  that 
formation. 

MontpeUier.  These  deposits  are  classed  by  Mr.  Lyell  with 
those  of  the  miocene  epoch,  because  they  contain  many  of  the 
Bourdeaux  and  Dax  species  of  shells ;  although  the  catalogue  of  M. 
Marcel  de  Serres  enumerates  many  pliocene  species.  The  mam- 
malian remains  appear  to  be  those  of  the  miocene  era, — mastodon 
angustidens,  rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  a  tapir,  a  palseotherium,  and  an 
anthracotherium. 

Piedmont.  The  hill  of  Superga,  near  Turin,  and  the  chain  of 
Mont  Ferrat,  in  the  basin  of  the  Bormida,  consist  of  highly-inclined 
strata  of  greensand  and  marl,  coarse  conglomerate  forming  the 
lower  part  of  the  mass.  Shells  referrible  to  the  miocene  era  occur 
in  the  greensand.  Nearly  horizontal  marls,  containing  shells  of 
the  older  pliocene  strata,  are  seen  in  various  places  near  Turin. 
The  country  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined  to  obtain 
sections  illustrative  of  the  position  of  thd  miocene  and  older  plioc^ie 
strata,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  highly-inclined  green- 
sand, which  is  in  contact  with  the  primary  strata,  is  the  oldest  part 
of  the  series. 

Molasse  of  Switzerland.  At  the  northern  base  of  the  Alps,  on 
the  side  of  Savoy,  and  throughout  the  lower  part  of  Switzerland,  a 
soft  green  sandstone  occurs,  called  ^'  molasse,*"  much  resembling 
some  of  the  beds  of  the  basin  of  the  Bormida,  and  associated,  like 
them,  with  marl  and  conglomerates.  It  contains  but  few  shells, 
but  some  found  near  Lucerne  are  referred  to  this  epoch. 

Barine  of  Vienna  and  Lower  Styria. 

Of  all  the  tertiary  groups  of  Europe,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  in  point  of  thickness  and  geographical  extent,  though 
others  have  obtained  more  celebrity,  from  the  nature  of  their  organic 
contents,  and  from  some  of  the  most  interesting  investigations  of 
modem  geology  being  connected  with  them.  The  Styrian  beds, 
described  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  exhibit  nearly 
the  same  phenomena  as  those  of  Vienna,  and  are  divisible  into  three 
groups,  in  position  nearly  horizontal,  but  having  a  slight  dip  towards 
the  east.  They  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  an  inland  sea,  which 
once  filled  the  basin  of  Hungary,  and  extended  to  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  Alps ;  the  Vienna  strata  having  been 
formed  in  another  bay  of  the  same  sea,  separated  by  a  great  promon- 
tory connected  with  the  central  ridge  of  the  Alps.  The  Styrian 
tertiary  strata,  near  their  western  termination  among  the  older  and 
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more  elevated  formations,  fill  an  irregolar  tioiigli-«Ittped  deprewioD, 
tlm>ii^li  which  the  waters  of  the  Mnr,  the  Draah,  and  the  Dravc, 
make  their  way  to  the  Lower  Danube.  Fiom  this  r^oo  ther 
gradually  exfiand  into  the  plains  of  Hungmnr. 

We  have  already  said  that  they  may  be  divided  into  three  gronpi 
the  first  occupying  the  broken  region  extending  from  the  neigfabonr- 
hofnl  of  Kil>eswald,  and  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Schwnnberg  Alp, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mur ;  it  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  shale md 
sandstone,  with  marl  and  sand,  some  of  the  marls  containing  many 
marine  shells.  Near  the  protuberances  of  secondary  rocks,  are 
masses  of  conglomerate,  containing  rounded  silioeons  pebbles,  and 
resembling  the  shingle  of  a  beach.  This  group  is  referred,  by  Pnh 
fcHHor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  to  the  age  of  the  Paris  basin; 
but  Mr.  Lyell  contends  that  though  some  of  the  shells  mentioned 
by  them  are  common  to  the  Paris  basin,  sueh  a  ooincid^ioe  faokb 
true  with  regard  to  all  the  miocene  formations  of  Europe,  and  that, 
asHociate<l  with  them,  are  some  characteristic  miocene  fossils. 

The  second  principal  group  is  finely  exposed  in  the  escarpments 
of  Wildon,  and  in  the  hills  of  Ehrenhausen,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mur.  It  is  characterized  by  coralline  and  concretionary  lime- 
Htone,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  The  upper  beds  of  this  group 
(M;('upy  a  considerable  iK>rtion  of  the  hilly  region  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mur,  stretching  nearly  east  and  west.  They  consist  of  maris, 
Homc'times  so  calcareous  as  to  pass  into  irregular  concretionary 
inaMHCH  of  white  limestone,  of  beds  of  shale,  and  of  sand  and  sand- 
stone, occasionally  so  coarse  as  almost  to  assume  the  form  of  a  cob- 
glomerato.  The  coralline  limestone  is  in  some  places  four  hundred 
feet  thick,  and  affords  an  instance  of  a  tertiary  coralline  limestone 
more  largely  developed  than  the  secondary  coral  rag  of  England. 
This  group  is  unanimously  admitted  to  belong  to  the  miocene 
epoch. 

The  third  group  consists  of  marl  an<l  sandstone,  abounds  in 
fossils,  and  contains  beds  of  coarse  calcareous  sandstone.  The 
authors  include  in  it  the  yellowish  micaceous  sands,  with  bands  of 
sandy  marl,  and  occasionally  beds  of  small  pebbles,  which  occupy  a 
largo  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country  near  the  frontiers  of  Styria 
and  Hungary.  They  contain  the  bones  of  several  species  of  mam- 
malia. Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  class  this  group 
with  the  younger  deposits  of  the  Subapennine  regions,  that  is,  with 
the  pliocene  era.  Mr.  Lyell  is  of  opinion,  that  its  fossils  do  not 
depart  so  widely  from  the  miocene  type  as  to  authorize  their  sepa- 
ration. 

The  deposits  of  the  Vienna  basin  are  in  the  same  horiaontal  or 
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slightly  incline<l  position,  and  exhibit  very  nearly  the  same  pheno- 
mena as  those  of  Lower  Styria. 

Owing  to  their  slight  inclination,  the  lowest  groups  are  very 
little  known,  having  only  been  reached  by  boring  for  water,  and 
other  artificial  excavations.  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison 
give  the  following  synopsis  of  the  successive  deposits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vienna,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Partsch,  some  of  the 
facts  having  been  verified  by  their  own  observations.  The  section 
is  in  the  descending  order*: 

Feet. 
1.  Alluvial  loom,  called  Loss,  with  terrestrial  shells  of  existing  species  mixed 

with  bones  of  extinct  elephants ;  average  thickness  00  feet,  in  some 
places  much  more       --.-------co 

3.  Gravel  and  sand,  with  subordinate  concretionary  calcareous  masses^  some- 
times oolitic.  It  contains  the  bones  of  mastodon,  anthracotherium, 
tapir,  &c  -----------70 

3.  Freshwater  limestone,  only  in  patches,  containing  planorbes  and  helices    -   140 

4.  Great  white  coralline  limestone,  containing  laige  pectens  and  echini,  also 

bones  of  the  tapir,  mastodon,  stag,  and  other  mammalia         -        -        -  150 

5.  Coarse  calcareous  conglomerate  breccia,  and  calcareous  grit,  forming  the 

base  of  the  white  coralline  limestone  of  tlie  Leitha  Gebizge  -        -  200 

6.  Superior  blue  nuirl  (Tegel)  with  a  profusion  of  fossiis       -        .        -        -     40 

7.  Yellow  sand,  with  calcareous  grits,  and  many  fossils.    Cerithium  pictum, 

and  two  or  three  species  of  ostrea,  abound  in  it    -----    190 

8.  Inferior  blue  mari  (Tegel),  only  known  by  borings,  and  some  partial  exca- 

vations ;  fossils,  therefore,  little  known         ------  aoo 

9.  Wliitc  sands,  &c,  reached  only  by  boring ;  thickness,  therefore,  entirely 

unknown.  -^— 

low 

Vdhynia  and  Podolia.  In  this  district,  bounded  by  Gallicia  on 
the  west,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  east,  and  comprising  parts  of  the 
basins  of  the  Don  and  Dniester,  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of 
sand,  sandstone,  clay,  coarse  limestone,  and  a  white  oolitic  lime- 
stone, the  last  of  considerable  thickness.  The  marine  shells  derived 
from  these  deposits  have  been  pronounced  by  Deshayes  to  belong  to 
the  miocene  era. 

Mayence.  The  tertiary  strata  of  Mayence  extend  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  Mayence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
heim,  and  recur  near  Frankfort.  From  tho  abundance  of  shells  of 
the  genera  cerithium,  and  the  quantities  of  land  shells  contained  in 
them,  they  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  an  estuary  fed  by  rivers. 
The  sandy  beds  of  Epplesheim,  in  which  the  remains  of  dinotherium 
are  found,  have  been  already  mentioned  as  probably  belonging  to 
the  miocene  era. 

Dinotherium.     In  this  latter  locality  occurs  the  dinotherium,  the 

*  TrmuadUnu  of  the  GeologietU  SoeUiif,  New  Series,  vol.  iii.,  part  2,  p.  403. 
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lar^rc^t  of  known  terrestrial  numnudia.  It  appeMv  to  bold  aa 
intermediate  place  between  the  tapirs  aod  the  nuutodon.  The 
Bcapiila.  or  shoulder-blade,  resembles  nmire  nearij  that  of  the  mole 
than  anv  other  animal,  and  implies  an  adaptation  of  the  fore- leg  to 
the  purpose  of  dig^nng,  an  inference  which  is  oonfinned  bj  the  sin- 
gular structure  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  character  of  its  molar 
teeth,  it  in  nearlv  allied  to  the  tapirs,  but  it  differs  from  them,  and 
indeed  from  all  other  known  quadrupeds,  in  haring  two  great  tusks 
at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  cnnred  downinrards,  h'ke 
those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  walrus. 

From  the  inconvenience  so  bulky  an  animal,  poaseaBing  jaws 
four  feet  long,  armed  with  such  enormous  tusks,  must  have  expe. 
rienced  on  the  dry  land,  and  from  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  tapirs, 
to  which  it  appears  allied.  Dr.  Buckland  supposes  that  it  lived 
chiefly  in  freshwater  lakes ;  and  tliat  the  tusks  were  employed  in 
grubbiii;:  up  the  roots  of  large  aquatic  vegetables  from  the  bottom, 
in  which  8er\nce  they  would  combine  the  mechanical  powers  of  the 
pickaxe  with  those  of  the  horsehoe,  the  great  weight  of  the  head 
assiHting  the  operation ;  he  also  considers  that  these  tusks  might 
also  have  been  applied  to  moor  the  head  of  the  animal  to  the  bank, 
as  it  slept  submerged,  with  its  nostrils  only  above  the  water  ;  and 
that  they  might  likewise  have  been  used,  like  those  of  the  walrus, 
for  the  purpose  of  dragging  the  body  out  of  the  water,  and  as  wea- 
pons of  defence. 

From  its  near  approximation  to  the  living  tapir,  he  inferred  that 
it  was  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  by  means  of  which  it  conveyed  to 
its  mouth  the  vegetables  raked  up  from  the  bottom  by  its  tusks  and 
claws ;  and  from  an  ungual  bone  found  with  some  other  remains  of 
dinothorium,  having  a  remarkable  bifurcation,  not  known  in  any 
other  qua<lruped  except  the  pangolins,  he  inferred  that  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  claw  possessing  peculiar  advantages  for  scraping  and 
digging,  and  thus  indicating  functions  concurrent  with  those  of  the 
tusks  and  scapula. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  BridpewaUr 
Treathe^  in  which  those  views  were  advanced,  a  nearly  entire  head 
han  been  found  by  Professor  Kaup  :  the  width  of  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  Kkull,  and  the  deep  depression  there  visible,  seem  favour- 
able to  the  supf)08ition  of  its  having  been  furnished  with  a  proboscis ; 
and  Professor  Kaup  and  Dr.  Klipstein,  who  have  described  and 
figured  the  skull,  consider  Dr.  Buckland'^s  conjectures,  as  to  the 
a(|uatic  habits  of  the  animal,  confirmed  by  the  approximation  in  the 
form  of  the  occipital  bono  to  tho  occiput  of  cetacea,  the  dinotherium 
in  this  Htruoturo  affording  new  and  imix)rtant  links  between  the 
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cetacea  and  pachydermata.  M.  de  Blainyille,  and  some  other  French 
naturalists,  even  consider  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  cetaceous  order» 
and  the  familj  of  the  dugongs  and  bmantins. 

Older  Pliocene  Strata. 

Part  of  the  English  crag,  the  Subapennine  sands  and  marls  of 
Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy,  also  the  beds  of  marl  and  gravel  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  near  Genoa,  the  tertiary  strata  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  at 
Malaga  and  Grenada  in  Spain,  and  the  tertiaries  of  the  Morea,  are 
all  referred  to  this  epoch  by  M.  Deshayes  and  Mr.   Lyell»  because 
they  contain  the  same  proportion  of  existing  species  of  shells.     The 
European  mammalian  remains  of  the  pliocene  era  consist  of  existing 
genera,  but  of  species  extinct,  or  no  longer  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and  mastodon,  an 
extinct  genus  allied  to  the  elephant.     Dr.  Buckland  says  that  this 
is  the  oldest  formation  in  which  ruminantia, — oxen  and  deer, — are 
abundantly  found,  and  that  it  is  also  distinguished  by  the  increased 
abundance  of  rodentia  and  camivora.     Those  extinct  genera  of 
pachydennata  which  flourished  during  the  eocene  period,  are  not 
found  in  the  pliocene  strata  of  Europe,  while  mixtures  of  the  eocene 
and  pliocene  mammalia  occur,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  strata 
of  the  miocene  era. 

The  seas  of  the  pliocene  era,  as  well  as  of  the  miocene,  were  in- 
habited by  marine  mammalia,  consisting  of  whales,  dolphins,  seals, 
the  walrus,  and  the  lamantin,  or  manati,  the  existing  species  of 
which  last  genus  are  confined  to  the  tropics. 

The  Crag. 

The  only  English  marine  tertiary  formation  of  the  miocene  and 
older  pliocene  epochs  is  called  the  crag,  a  provincial  name  for  gravel 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  where  it  occupies 
the  low  grounds  along  the  coast,  resting  sometimes  on  the  chalk, 
sometimes  on  the  London  clay.  Three  regular  marine  formations, 
as  well  as  the  diluvial  drift,  were  until  lately  confounded  together 
under  this  name.  Mr.  Charlesworth  was  the  first  geologist  who 
divided  the  crag  of  Suffolk  into  two  formations,  the  uppermost 
characterized  by  its  ferruginous  colour,  the  lower  by  the  presence  of 
corals ;  and  ho  proposed  for  them  the  names  of  the  coralline  and 
red  crag.  He  also  intimated  that  the  crag  of  Norwich  was  more 
recent  than  either  of  them.  The  red  and  coralline  crag  are  best 
seen  at  Ramsbolt,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Deben,  at  Tatting- 
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atone,  between  the  Orwell  and  Stour,  Sudbonm  Park,  tweatj  tnthi 
to  the  eut  of  Tattingatone,  and  Orford. 

Tlie  red  crag  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to   nine  feet,  the 
coralline  crag  from  seven  to  twelve.     The  latter  deposit  oonsisti  of 


white  calcareous  sand,  and  contains  many  shells  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  rolled,  and  the  species  often  occur  in  groups.  The 
corals  are  most  abundant  at  Orford  and  Sudboum.  From  the  two 
deposits  have  been  obtaine<l  the  following  species  : — annulata,  13 ; 


oonchifera,  189;  cirripeda,  II;  mollusca,  267-    The mollusca include 
50  species  of  minute  cephalopoda.     Of  the  above  species,   80  are 
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€on8iiIcred  peculiar  to  the  red  crag,  280  to  the  coralline  crag,  and 
the  remaining  150  are  common  to  the  two  deposits.  The  fusus 
contrarius  (191),  and  the  buccinaand  murices  (192),  so  abundant  in 
the  red  crag,  are  wanting  in  the  coralline  crag.  The  former  con- 
tains teeth  of  fishes,  in  the  latter  they  are  rare.  The  remains  of 
mammalia  appear  confined  to  the  upper  beds.  Mr.  Charlesworth 
concludes  that  these  deposits  w^ere  formed  under  different  conditions, 
and  at  different  epochs.  In  commenting  on  these  facts,  in  his 
address  from  the  chair  of  the  Geological  Society,  in  1835,  Mr.  Lyeli 
admitted  the  former  conclusion,  but  denied  the  latter. 

Discordant  Opinions  respecting  the  Shells  of  the  Crag. 

Referring  to  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Charlesworth,  that  of  the  150 
Rpecies  common  to  the  two  deposits,  many  may  have  belonged  to 
the  lower  bed  and  been  washed  into  the  newer  one,  Mr.  Lyell 
observed,  '^  Such  accidental  mixtures  have  doubtless  occurred,  and 
they  have  been  occasionally  remarked  by  geologists  in  other  places, 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  I  continue  to  believe  that  these 
upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  crag  should  be  referred  to  the  same 
geological  epoch.  The  determination  of  that  period,  or  of  the  exact 
place  which  the  crag  should  occupy  in  the  chronological  series  of 
European  strata,  is  a  more  difficult  question.  When  I  first  sub- 
mitted 111  species  of  crag  shells  to  the  examination  of  M.  Deshayes, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  66  of  them  were  extinct,  and  that  the 
others  belonged  to  recent  species  now  inhabitants  of  tlie  German 
Ocean.  I  lately  laid  before  him  60  species  from  the  coralline  crag 
with  which  Mr.  Charlesworth  has  favoured  me,  and  he  was  still  of 
opinion  that  the  proportion  of  recent  species  was  equally  great. 

''  But  I  should  add,  that  the  suites  of  individuals  of  each  species 
were  not  so  full  and  complete  as  might  have  been  desired,  to  enable 
these  identifications  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  Dr.  Beck  has 
lately  seen  260  species  of  crag  shells  in  Mr.  Charlesworth^s  cabinet 
in  London,  and  informs  me,  that,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the 
species  approach  very  near  to  others  which  now  live  in  our  northern 
seas,  he  regards  them  as  almost  all  of  distinct  species,  and  unknown 
as  living.  Both  he  and  M.  Deshayes  have  declared  the  shells  to  be 
those  of  a  northern  climate,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Beck,  the  climate 
may  even  have  resembled  that  of  our  arctic  regions. 

'^  In  regard  to  the  discordance  in  the  results  at  which  these 
eminent  conchologists  have  arrived,  it  may  arise  not  only  from  the 
unequal  opportunities  which  they  have  enjoyed  of  examining  the 
necessary  data,  but  also,  in  part,  from  the  different  estimate  which 
they  have  formed  of  the  amount  of  variation  necessary  to  constitute 
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a  distinct  gpecies.  One  example  will  suffieientlj  iUuatrato  my 
moaning.  Those  naturalists  who  agree  with  M.  Deshmyei,  in  refe^ 
ring  all  the  living  varieties  of  lucina  divaricata  brought  from  different 
countries  to  one  and  the  same  species,  will  identify  numy  mam 
fossils  with  recent  shells,  than  those  who  agree  with  Dr.  Beck  in 
dividing  the  same  recent  individuals  of  lucina  divaricata  into  six  or 
eight  distinct  species.  Provided,  however,  each  loologiat  is  am* 
sistent  with  himself,  and  provided  the  distinctive  characters  relied 
on  as  specific  by  each,  are  commensurate  one  with  another,  no  con* 
fusion  will  arise*.'* 

Wo  may  add  that,  while  M.  Deshayes  and  Dr.  Beck  both  con- 
sider the  shells  of  the  crag  as  those  of  a  northern  climate,  and  while 
the  latter  zoologist  even  discovers  in  them  a  resemblance  to  shells  of 
arctic  seas,  Agassiz  pronounces  its  fishes,  as  far  as  they  are  vet 
known,  to  be  all  of  extinct  species,  I)elonging  to  genera  now  inhabit- 
ing the  tropics.  The  fresliwater  fonuation  of  Aix,  in  Provence, 
which,  on  the  evidence  of  itK  shells,  Mr.  Lyell  claasea  among  the 
eocene  strata,  and  the  lacustrine  formation  of  (Encngcn,  which 
some  geologiHts  couHidered  as  the  most  modern  known  tertiary 
deposit,  have  been  identified  by  Agassiz,  by  means  of  their  fossil 
fishes,  with  the  mola^se  of  Switzerland  classed  by  Lyell  with  the 
miocene  strata. 

It  is  probable  that  fossil  ichthyology  will,  before  long,  throw 
much  light  on  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  tertiary  series. 
In  fossil  fi»Iics  we  have  the  remains  of  animals  of  a  higher  organii- 
ation  than  molluscs,  and  furnished  with  other  solid  parts  than  a 
mere  testaceous  covering,  pervading  all  the  strata  from  the  oldest  to 
the  most  recent,  and  the  changes  of  genera  and  species  from  one 
system  to  another  do  not  take  place  insensibly,  like  those  of  molluscs, 
but  abruptly,  and  a  tooth  or  a  scale  is  often  sufficient  to  establish, 
not  only  the  order  and  genus,  but  even  the  species  of  the  fish  to 
which  it  belonged. 

The  best  tests  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
classification  of  Agassiz  is  founded,  are,  that  it  yields  consistent 
results  through  the  whole  series  of  living  and  fossil  fishes;  and  that 
when,  from  the  examination  of  a  mutilated  specimen,  possessing  only 
scales  of  an  unknown  fish,  without  either  head,  tail,  or  fins,  he  has 
sketched  a  restoration  of  its  form,  subsequent  discoveries  of  the 
entire  animal  have  verified  his  predictions  as  to  its  organization.  In 
recent  as  well  as  fossil  shells,  we  have  merely  the  external  covering 
constructed  by  an  animal  without  any  solid  parts.  The  animal 
belonging  to  shells  of  living  species  is  often  unknown  to  ns ;  and 

*  Procefd'mp$  of  Cefilngical  Sociffy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  373* 
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wt  only  deduce  it9  ttruccart  from  ftaalpgjr.  On  tbii,  to  a  ctrtain 
tstent,  we  may  safely  relj.  Knowing  the  organizatioa  of  an  animal 
inhabiting  a  shell  of  a  certain  general  form,  we  may  conclude  that  a 
ehell  of  a  similar  form  was  inhabited  by  an  animal  of  a  similar 
general  structure.  On  this  evidence,  we  consider  that  all  chambered 
univalves,  like  the  nautilus,  belonged  to  cephalopodous  molluscs; 
and  we  infer  that  all  shells  having  a  canal  or  notch  at  the  base,  like 
the  common  whelk  (buccinum  undatum),  belonged  to  carnivorous 
trachelopoda,  furnished  with  a  retractile  proboscis,  for  the  purpose 
of  boring  into  other  shells.  But  when  we  descend  to  minor  differ- 
ences, it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  those  minute  distinctions  in 
the  form,  thickness,  colour,  or  markings  of  shells,  which  constitute 
the  i<])ecific  differences  of  some  conchologists,  must  necessarily  have 
been  accompanied  by  such  differences  in  the  organization  of  tlie 
animal,  as  would,  without  reforeuce  to  the  shell,  have  been  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  distinct  species. 

Some  of  the  modifications  of  colour,  size,  thickness,  &c.,  may 
have  originated  in  difference  of  age,  climate,  and  food,  occasioning 
differences  in  the  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime  secreted  for  the 
fonnation  of  the  shell.  With  respect  to  age,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
fionie  genera,  it  occasions  great  dissimilarity  in  the  form,  for  what 
can  be  more  unlike  than  the  testaceous  coverings  of  young  and 
adult  individuals  of  some  species  of  the  genera  cyprsea  and  ovula! 

Difficultff  of  dittingtiiMnp  Tertiary  and  Beeent  Species.  In 
eouiparing  tertiary  with  secondary  shells,  the  difference  is  so  striking 
that  a  novice  can  scarcely  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  and  the 
distinctions  between  those  of  different  secondary  systems  is  so 
strongly  marked  that  there  can  be  little  danger  of  error;  but  when 
we  compare  tertiary  shells  (particularly  those  more  recent  than  the 
fossils  of  the  Paris  basin)  with  living  species,  the  comparison  is 
between  things  so  nmch  alike  that  there  is  often  considerable  difS- 
culty  in  detecting  a  difference. 

We  must  also  be  upon  our  guard  against  falling  into  serious 
errors  in  fixing  the  date  of  these  modem  forniations,  from  the  pro- 
portional quantity  of  unknown  shells  which  they  contain,  M'hile  our 
knowledge  of  the  testacea  inhabiting  the  seas  which  wash  the  shores 
of  our  own  island  is  so  very  limited.  That  northern  drift  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  as  extensively  distributed  over  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  contains  fragments  of  marine  shells.  Mr. 
Murchison  has  obtained  from  it  many  species,  which  have  been 
examined  by  some  good  conchologists,  including  Dr.  Beck,  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  prove  to  bo  identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  adjacent 
seas. 
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In  tlic  soutli  of  Scotland  there  is  a  similar  deposit,  known  by 
the  local  name  of  Till,  containing,  according  to  Mr.  Sinith,  of  Jordan 
Hill,  broken  marine  shells,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  stages 
horns,  and  bones  and  tusks  of  the  elephant.  This  tuiiiultuons  deposit 
is  covered  in  several  places,  some  of  them  eight  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  forty  feet  above  its  level,  by  a  tranquil  deposit  of  finely  lami- 
nated clay,  containing  bones  of  fishes  and  sea-fowl,  fragments  of 
sea-weeds,  crabs'*  claws,  and  numerous  layers  of  shells,  the  greater 
number  of  which  belong  to  species  abounding  in  the  adjoining  seas, 
while  some  of  the  species  have  become  very  rare,  if  not  extinct,  with 
reference  to  Scotland.  On  this  evidence  we  have  heard  it  contended 
that  the  drift  of  Shropshire  and  Scotland  could  not  be  contempora- 
neous, because  the  former  contained  only  the  remains  of  species 
inhabiting  adjacent  sea^^  while  shells  now  extinct  are  found  in  the 
latter. 

On  the  same  grounds  it  might  be  contended  that  the  deposits 
now  forming  in  the  Scottish  seas  are  older  than  the  shelly  gravel 
lying  high  and  dry  in  the  centre  of  England,  for  we  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  on  dredging  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  he  brought  up  several  species  of  living 
shells  that  were  unknown  to  conehologists. 

The  same  author  has  since  referred  the  till,  and  the  raised  estuaiy 
deposit  of  the  Clyde,  above  mentioned,  to  different  epochs,  separated 
by  a  wide  interval  of  time,  because  the  former  has  yielded  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  |H?r  cent,  of  unknown  s])ecies,  whereas  in  the  latter, 
which  he  at  first  supposoil  also  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
unknown  or  extinct  siKKries,  he  has  recently  reduced  the  number  to 
one  (area  )vipilIosa).  which  has  lately  been  found  living  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  by  Captain  Portlock ;  and  who  can  say  that  similar 
disoovories  may  not  elfoi't  an  e^ual  revolution  in  the  proportion  of 
unknown  s]HH!ies  o^mtaine^I  in  the  inferior  till,  and  thus  reduce  the 
two  d^|K>siis  to  nearly  iho  same  ace ' 

<  *   *i  I  .*.'•*' «'  tiff  7  //» J  ( ^AJ'/,  .V K\v  ii^,     XorK-icA  Crap.  PlioceHe. 

Much  of  the  dis\\>r\lanoo  of  opinion  which  has  prevailed  among 
eminent  c\MiohoKyists  ros^Hvtinc  the  a^o  oi  the  crag,  has  doubtless 
arisen  frvMu  the  fiwsiU  i4*  all  the  diAorvut  formations  being  blended 
in  the  o\^IUvtions  exhibitcvl  to  tlicm  under  the  name  oi  crag  shells. 
On  a  r*><\ainii?aii^*n  i^  the  cra^;,  iu  ISC^^.  with  refen^nce  to  the 
facts  aunouu*N-l  ly  Mr.  C>.a:Iv>w.^r:h.  Mr.  LytH  found  direct  proems 
of  the  >4ipcr}<v«::ivui  v^t  the  r<\i  to  tl.^'  oorallice  cra^;.  and  observed 
that  the  lonniT  i:;  <oiue  p!»c^  abu:>  a^:u*:  the  liner,  as  well  as 
overlie*  i:.     He  also  XAvrtA'ucvl  ;ha:  tho  lower  rVnmion  mttst  lttV« 
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acquired  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  before  the  upper  was  depo- 
sited, because  its  calcareous  portions  are  sometimes  perforated  by 
pholades,  the  perforations  being  filled  with  the  sand  of  the  super- 
jacent red  crag. 

The  Norwich  crag  is  best  exhibited  at  Southwold,  Bramerton, 
Whittingham,  Thorpe,  and  Portwick,  and  consists  of  loam,  sand, 
and  gravel,  enclosing  marine,  land,  and  freshwater  shells.  It  is 
covered  by  a  dense  bed  of  gravel,  and  rests  on  the  chalk,  the  surface 
of  which  is  in  some  places  perforated  by  pholas  crispatus.  From 
the  mixture  of  terrestrial  and  marine  remains  contained  in  it,  Mr. 
Lyell  considers  that  it  must  have  been  formed  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  On  instituting,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Searles  Wood  and 
Mr.  G.  Sowerby,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  shells  of  these 
different  members  of  the  crag,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of 
the  faluns  of  Touraine,  he  obtained  the  following  results : 

Number  of  species        Identical  with 
examined.  living  ^wcies. 

Coralline  Crag  .        -        -        -        345  about  19  per  cent. 

Red  Crag 230  „      30        „ 

Faluns  of  Touraine    ...        240  ,»     26        „ 

Of  the  ninety-two  marine  shells  of  the  Norwich  crag  seventy- 
three  species  were  recognised  as  occurring  also  in  the  red  crag,  but 
on  applying  the  test  of  the  proportion  of  recent  species  Mr.  Lyell 
ascertained  that  the  Norwich  crag,  both  with  respect  to  the  marine 
and  the  freshwater  shells,  contains  between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent. ; 
he  therefore  considers,  that  should  these  numerical  conclusions  here- 
after require  some  modification,  still  the  Norwich  crag  will  be  refer- 
riblc  to  the  older  pliocene  period,  and  the  red  and  coralline  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  miocene,  thus  acceding  to  the  opinion  of  M. 
Desnoyers  as  to  their  general  correspondence  with  the  age  of  the 
faluns,  though  the  two  deposits  have  scarcely  ten  species  in  common, 
the  French  group  exhibiting  a  subtropical,  that  of  England  a 
northern,  character.  More  recent  still  are  the  freshwater  strata 
associated  with  the  ''  mud  clif&i,'*'  or  till,  which,  in  East  Norfolk, 
rest  on  the  Norwich  crag. 

The  mammalian  remains  of  the  red  and  Norwich  crags  are  in 
accordance  with  the  conclusions  derived  from  a  comparison  of  their 
shells.  Some  teeth,  procured  by  Mr.  Lyell  from  the  red  crag  of 
Newbourne,  in  Suffolk,  were  ascertained  by  Mr.  Owen  to  be  those 
of  the  leopard,  bear,  hog,  and  a  large  kind  of  deer,  genera  known 
to  occur  in  the  miocene  formations  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
more  numerous  mammalia  of  the  Norwich  crag  are  decidedly  of  a 
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more  rueent  dmte.  Among  them  Mr.  LyoU  onanMDrtas  th*  teeik 
and  jaw  of  mastodon  longirostris,  a  ioak  of  ao  ekfrfiant,  with  aerpab 
aiUciifd,  and  l)oncs  of  a  horM  and  hog,  with  those  <»f  a  field  mome. 

l.irL'or  than  tho  roniinon  s|>ccioa.  They  are  accompanied  by  bonai 
of  hirdH  and  fiHhcM. 

Brtdlhiffton.  Sand  and  clay,  containing  tertiary  ahella,  were 
diHGovcrc<l,  nevcral  years  a^o,  on  tho  Yorkabire  coaot,  near  Brid- 
lington. These  M  r.  Lyell  ha<f  ascertained  to  be  of  the  same  age  ai 
tho  Norwich  cruL'. 

Stthapciittine  Marli. 

At  tlic  barje  of  tho  Apennineii,  com|>06ed  of  secondary  limestone, 
aro  low  ran^rcx  (»f  hilN.  l>oth  on  the  eidc  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic,  consir«tin;r  of  xtrata  oi'  mart  and  sand,  abounding  with 
shells,  .'ihouihaU'of  which  helun£^  to  existing  8)iecte8.  These  beds, 
onfM>  refer  red  to  the  era  of  the  Pari^iian  tertiariei<,  notwithstaudinz 
tho  (lifi'erence  of  their  ln^.sil  contents  arc  found  to  be  divi^iible  into 
tlireo  ^'roiij»*i,  of  which  tho  njiper  and  the  lower  occur  only  at  par- 
ticular point.s.     These  litoujjs  are: 

/ /y>r/\  Tho  tulaeeous  de])osits  of  Naples,  tine  calcareous  strata 
of  Otranto,  and  prohahly  the  <rrenter  part  of  the  Calabrian  deposits. 
Newer  plitHrone. 

Miihlli',  Mo>t  of  tho.<«e  of  Northern  Italy  and  Tuscany,  and 
))erhapR  tho.ne  of  Uomo.     Older  pliocene. 

Loirer.     The  strata  of  Piedmont,  already  described  as  miocene. 

The  moHt  important  momher  of  the  middle  group  consists  of  a 
]f;;ht  hrown  or  hlue  marl,  which  generally  forms  the  surface  of  the 
country,  hut  is  in  sonic  places  covered  with  sand.  It  rests  imme- 
diately on  tho  A  pen  nine  limestone,  gravel  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  intervoniuL'.  This  marl  is  of  great  thickness  (2000  feet  at 
Parma),  in  some  juirts  linely  laminated,  and  abounds  in  shells, 
generally  arranged  in  layers,  indicating  slow  accumulation.  It  is 
(M'casinnally  in terst ratified  with  sand.stone,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  contain.^  suhonlinate  beds  of  lignite  and  gypsum.  Lenticular 
crvHtnIs  of  the  I'ltter  have  been  met  with  inclosinic  unaltered  shells. 
.\t  Kndicofani,  and  other  places,  it  is  covered  by  volcanic  rocks, 
and  alternations  of  tufa  with  the  marl  prove  that  eruptions  took 
place  during  its  formation. 

The  other  memher  of  this  older  pliocene  group  consists  of  yellow 
sand  and  conglomerate,  usually  found  near  the  junction  of  the  secon- 
dary and  tertiirry  rocks,  gonerally  superimposed  on  the  marl,  but 
in   some  cases   renting  immediately  on   the  Apennino   limestone. 
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Near  Sienna  it  contains  alternations  of  fluvi&tile  and  marine  shells, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  deposit  poured  by  rivers  into 
the  sea,  the  bed  of  which  was  covered  with  the  marl. 

The  shells  are  in  a  high  state  of  preservation  in  the  marl,  soft 
when  first  taken  up,  but  hardening  when  dried.  Lapidified  shells 
are  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  sands,  in  which  they  have  been 
found  converted  into  flint  and  calcareous  spar.  The  deposits  contain 
blocks  of  Apennine  limestone,  drilled  by  lithodomi,  remains  of  fishes, 
crabs,  corals,  cetacea,  and  occasionally  terrestrial  mammalia.  At 
the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  between  Genoa  and  Nice,  are  tertiary 
strata,  elevated  from  20  to  800  feet  above  the  sea,  composed  of 
blue  marl  and  sand,  similar  to  those  of  the  Subapennines,  and  con- 
taining the  same  shells.  West  of  Nice  they  are  composed  of  thick 
masses  of  coarse  shingle,  in  inclined  beds,  which  are  in  general  des- 
titute of  shells.  They  have  been  found,  however,  in  a  few  seams  of 
fine  marl  and  sand,  between  the  pebbly  beds,  of  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  Subapennines. 

Strata,  containing  the  same  organic  remains,  and  of  similar  litho- 
logical  characters,  occur  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenc^ 
and  in  patches  at  Malaga,  and  Grenada,  in  Spain.  They  have  also 
been  discovered  in  the  Morea. 

Newer  Pliocene. 

Sicily,  To  this  epoch  belong  the  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
marls,  alternating  with  volcanic  beds  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  constituting  hills  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  contain  shells,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  belong  to  species  now  inhabiting  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  there  is  decisive  evidence  that  the  alternating  lavas 
have  resulted  from  numerous  submarine  eruptions  repeated  at  suc- 
cessive intervals  during  the  formation  of  the  subaqueous  strata, 
which  constitute  with  the  igneous  beds  a  mass  2000  feet  thick. 
They  may  be  divided  into  the  three  following  groups  in  the 
descending  order : 

1.  Great  limestone  formation, — a  yellowish- white  calcareous  rock 
of  variable  character,  sometimes  resembling  the  calcaire  grossier  of 
the  Paris  basin.  It  often  contains  the  leaves  of  plants  and  reeds, 
as  if  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
and  floating  down  terrestrial  vegetable  remains,  had  flowed  into  the 
sea  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  sometimes  more  compact,  resem- 
bling a  precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone  is  700  or  800  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  infe- 
rior groups  to  be  next  described  is  much  less.    Though  the  shells  and 
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roralfl  in  this  limestone  are  nearly  all  of  existing  species,  tbey  fre- 
rjiicntly  occur  in  the  state  of  mere  casts,  as  in  the  ancient  lime- 

htOIICK. 

2.  SdiistoRc  and  arenaceous  limestone,  approaching  the  character 
of  H  calcareous  conglomerate,  sometimes  tending  to  a  pisolitic  and 
oolitic  structure. 

tL  Hlue  marls,  called  in  Sicily  creta^  enclosing  sliells  in  a  beau- 
tiful state  of  preservation.  The  order  of  position  of  these  three 
^T0U])s  is  exhibited  at  (  astrogiovanni,  where  the  limestone  of  the 
Val  <Ii  Noto  is  hcou  pasfting  downwanis  into  a  calenreous  sandstone, 
re])0Ming  on  the  marls  which  rest  upon  another  series  of  marls  con- 
taining g>'])sum  in  some  ])arts  of  Sicily,  and  abounding  in  sulphur 
and  Kilt. 

'Flic  ago  of  thcHc  gypsums  and  sulphureous  marls  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined ;  but  Mr.  Lvell  supposes  it  to  be  of  an  older  tertiary  epoch 
than  the  newer  ])liocene.  The  base  of  Etna,  to  the  height  of  800  to 
KMK)  foct,  is  composed  of  altemations  of  volcanic  rocks,  marls,  and 
haiidH  of  the  third  group ;  the  marine  strata  sometimes  extend  to  the 
thi(*kii('SH  of  ,*J()()  feet,  without  any  intermixture  of  volcanic  matter. 
TheHcr  art*  covered  by  home  of  the  modem  lavas  of  Etna,  but  there 
arc;  no  Ke<;tionH  to  prove  that  the  whole  cone  of  Etna  has  accunin- 
latetl  hiiice  the  formation  of  the  jdiocene  strata.  In  the  Cyclopean 
ImIch,  a  duHter  of  nx-lvH  to  tJie  north  of  Catania,  where  similar 
alternations  of  marine  and  volcanic  rocks  occur,  the  marls  are  much 
hardene<l  and  converte<l  into  siliceous  schist,  the  lamination  exhibit- 
ing (M»ntortions  a.M  irregular  as  those  of  some  of  the  primary  schists. 

MxT«A-ErR01»KAX  ThKTlAKlEH. 

Anirrica,  Strata  containing  marine  shells,  a  portion  of  which 
belong  to  existing  species,  have  been  discovered  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world, — America,  India,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Madeira, 
the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  &c.;  but  the  only  countries  in  which 
much  progress  has  be<'n  made  towards  a  knowledge  of  these  deposits, 
are  America  and  India.  The  geologists  of  the  United  States  have 
livide<l  the  tertiary  series  of  that  country  into  three  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  existing  species,  to  which  they  have  applied 
the  nomenclature  of  Mr.  Lyell.  The  tertiary  as  well  as  the  living 
si>ecies,  differ  from  those  of  Europe.  The  American  eocene  strata 
rest  on  the  equivalents  of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and  their  fossils 
a])proach  the  secondary  type  more  nearly  than  those  of  the  same  age 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  210  species  scarcely  one  is  known 
as  living.  The  middle  tertiaries  contain  from  twenty-one  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  recent  species,  and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  miocene 
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and  older  pliocene.     The  area  occupied  by  the  newer  pliocene  is 
very  small. 

In  South  America,  Mr.  Darwin  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes 
of  Patagonia,  alternations  of  tertiary  and  volcanic  beds,  which  he 
considers  divisible  into  distinct  periods,  on  the  principles  adopted  with 
respect  to  these  deposits  in  Europe.  The  oldest  contain  some  living 
species;  the  most  recent,  at  a  much  greater  elevation,  consist  of 
beds  of  shells  identical  in  species  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
coast,  particularly  an  extensive  deposit  of  muscles,  which  retain  their 
blue  colour,  and  emit  an  animal  smell  when  burnt. 

In  the  Eastern  Andes,  a  tertiary  group,  several  thousand  feet 
thick,  and  identical  with  these  in  composition  and  fossils,  assumes  a 
metamorphic  character,  as  it  approaches  the  granite,  which  rises  in 
peaks  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  first  becomes  shattered,  con- 
torted and  traversed  by  dikes  and  veins,  proceeding  from  the  granitio 
mass,  and  finally  passes  into  a  highly  crystalline  felspathic  rock.  In 
this  singular  overlying  group  are  many  veins  of  silver,  copper,  arsenic, 
and  gold,  which  may  be  traced  down  to  the  granite*. 

From  the  observations  of  the  same  author,  it  appears  that  the 
level  and  extensive  plains  of  the  Pampas  formed,  at  a  recent  tertiary 
epoch,  an  estuary,  into  which  the  rivers  that  now  unite  to  form  the 
Plata  discharged  their  waters.  In  these  deposits  he  found  marine 
shells,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  living  species,  and  others 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  them,  associated  with  many  curious 
extinct  mammalia ; — the  toxodon,  as  large  as  a  hippopotamus,  con- 
necting the  rodents  with  the  pachyderms  by  manifest  analogies,  and 
with  the  cetacea  by  analogies  more  remote, — the  megatherium,  and 
lour  or  five  large  edentata, — an  immense  mastodon, — the  macrau- 
kcnia,  intermediate  between  the  horse  and  the  camel,  but  of  gigantic 
proportions, — several  rodents, — and  a  llama  as  large  as  a  camel. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  group  of  animals  now  confined  to  this 
])art  of  the  new  continent  were  represented  during  the  tertiary 
epoch,  by  animals  of  the  same  peculiar  anatomical  structure,  but  of 
colossal  size ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  remains  discovered 
in  Australia  and  India.  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion  that  in  South 
America  these  huge  animals  continued  in  existence  up  to  a  very 
recent  epoch,  both  because  they  are  found  in  some  places  associated 
with  marine  shells,  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
seas,  and  because  of  the  slight  altitude  of  these  deposits  above  the 
Fca, — elevation  in  those  countries  being  so  regular  that  its  amount 
becomes  a  measure  of  time. 

India.     The  tertiary  strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  on  the  flanks 

•  Procecdingt  of  the  Geologteai  Soeietffy  voL  ii.,  p.  210. 
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of  the  Himnlaynn  Ridge,  are  remarkablt  noi  oulr  fior  the  gigantk 
hi/f;  of  Konie  of  tlic  inanimaliaii  retnains  inhumed  in  them,  bat  for 
tlic  mixture  they  exhibit  of  extinct  genera  of  pachrdemi*.  character- 
if*ti<:  of  the  older  tertiaries  of  Earope,  with  reptiles  not  to  be  diiftin- 
^iii«th';d  from  .«f>ccies  now  living;.  Theee  beds  bare  ]ate]j  yielded  to 
C*n{it.'iin  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  an  aatragaliu,  and  a  jaw-houo 
Ifi-lon^Mn?  to  two  Kpeciefl  of  qnadmmana  (one  of  large  size),  and  in 
diirrrrnt  l>edN  of  the  name  formation  were  found  the  reinaitis  of 
anoplotheritim,  with  tho^  of  the  magar  (crocodile),,  and  sraTial,  no  t 
inlinhitin;.' the  (inniro.'4.  Tlio  camel,  anopIotheriuni«  and  ante!o]»e. 
have  been  disiiiterre<l  from  the  game  bed.  There  have  also  been 
found  the  hivntherium,  an  extinct  ruminant  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros* 
and  anncd  with  four  ciioriiious  branching  horns,  the  elephant,  rliino- 
reroH.  hi|>)»o)K>tanniH,  hog,  liorKC,  a  mii»k  deer  scarcely  Iari;cr  than  a 
hare,  f<|)crinimfl  of  the  cat  and  dog  tribe,  the  hyncna,  l>ear.  ratel^  and 
other  carnivom.  Of  birdfi,  there  are  grallte  larger  than  the  gi^ntij 
4'rano  of  ncngnl ;  of  roptilefi,  besides  the  magar  and  gavial,  there 
lire  other  crocodiles  of  enormous  sisse;  of  testudinata,  ordinarr  sized 
H])Vi:i(ii*  of  einys  and  trionyx,  with  humeri  and  femora  of  otlKr 
Npreie^,  as  largo  aw  the  humerus  and  femur  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros 
and  correal »on ding  frag^nents  of  bucklers*. 

No  linninn  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  any  tertiary  strata; 
and  from  the  absence  of  bones  of  the  monkey  tribe,  in  deposits  which 
in   Kuropo  have  yielded  ho  many  mammalian  remains  of  a  tropical 
aspect,  it  wam  HUp])OHed  that  those  animals  which  approached  the 
ncarcHt  to  the  himian  fonn  dated  their  origin  from  the  birth  of  man. 
1^>neM  of  monkeys,  however,  have  now  been  discovered  at  Sausan  in 
Franc*e,  in  calcairc  groHHier,  in  the  .Sewalik  Hills,  in  company  with 
anoplotherifl,  and  beneath  the  city  of  (,'alcutta,  and  more  recently 
in  the  London  clay  near  Woodbridgc.     The  resemblance  between 
some  of  the  extinct  animals  of  two  such  distant  regions  as  France 
and  India,  is  not  confined  to  manmialia.     Shells,  identical  in  species 
with  those  of  tho  PariM  basin  and  London  clay,  have  been  found  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Irawadi,  in  the  north-east  of  I^ngal,  and  in  tho 
district  of  AsKain,   ir)0()  feet  above  the  sea.     On  tho  Irawadi,  the 
strata  of  marl   and   limestone   containing  them  were   covered   by 
deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  were  found  remains  of  two 
s])ecies  of  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  hog,  ox,  deer,  and 
antoloi>e,  a  crocodijo  and  gavial,  identical  with  or  closely  resembling 
living  species,  and  several  s|>ecies  of  emys  and  trionyx,  one  of  which 
was  of  very  large  size. 

*  Proree'ViiiffK  of  the  Geological  Soeic/t/y  vol.  ii.j  p.  ."»(; ), 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OSSIFEROUS  CAVERNS.— ERRATIC  BLOCKS  AND  DILUVIUMS- 
RAISED  BEACHES. 

Diiiribution  of  mammalia  remains  in  tertiary  and  superficial  aeeu" 
m illations, — Oeeiferous  caverns  of  Germany;  Englatid ;  Kirk* 
dale  Care — osseous  breccias  of  the  Mediterranean — ca^  of  San 
Ciro. — Baised  beaches — affotxl  proofs  of  recent  elevation  of  the 
land  in  many  parts  of  the  world — the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
now  rising-braised  beaches  of  the  British  Isles^^istinct  fro.n 
conchiferous  diluvium, — Erratic  blocks  and  diluvium — dispcr- 
fion  of  erratics  from  Cumberland^  to  the  east  and  south — accotn- 
panied  by  marine  shells-diluvial  deposits  of  North  Wales — 
absence  of  proofs  of  dow  accumulation — evidence  of  violent  and 
transient  action  on  pre-eitistinp  land — mammalian  remains 
beneath  northern  drift  in  Cefn  Cave — gravel  works  of  Talaryock 
mine — conchiferous  diluvium  of  Ireland-Diluvial  deposits  of 
the  south-east  of  England — investigation  of  diluvial  phenomena 
too  mueh  neglected.-^Becent  discovery  of  a  forest  beneath  dilu- 
.  viumy  by  Mr.  LyM, 

Distribution  of  Mammalian  Bemains  in  Tertiary  and  Superfcial 

Accumulations. 

Thb  mamraalian  remains  of  the  miocene  and  eocene  epoohs  are 
found  under  the  following  variety  of  conditions : 

1.  Drifted  into  seas  and  estuaries,  accompanied  by  marine  shells, 
and  sometimes  covered  with  balani  and  flustra,  showing  that  they 
had  remaincil  for  a  considerable  time  as  bare  bones  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  contemporary  with  these,  were  accumulations  on  the  surface 
of  the  land. 

2.  In  lacustrine  and  fluviatilo  deposits  mixed  with  land  and 
freshwater  shells,  as  at  North  Cliff,  near  Market  Weighton,  in 
Yorkshire,  at  Brentford,  Stratford,  and  other  places  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  besides  numerous  localities  in  other  parts  of  England 
and  on  the  Continent. 

3.  In  caverns,  such  as  the  Kirkdale  Cave  in  Yorkshire,  which 
appears  to  have  long  been  the  abode  (rf  hyaenas,  by  whom  the 
remains  of  various  animals  were  dragged  in  for  food.  Into  others, 
as  the  bear  caverns  of  Franeonia,  the  animals  may  merely  have 
retired  to  die. 
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4.  Glazing  quadrupeds  have  fallen  into  open  fisores,  and  their 
bones  accumulating  during  a  long  period,  and  mixed  with  debris  of 
the  rock,  have  been  cemented  by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime 
into  osseous  breccias,  such  as  that  of  Nice,  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Mendip  Hills.  These  open  fissures  are,  in  many  cases,  connected 
with  caves,  and  have  been  the  means  by  which  bones  were  intro- 
duced into  them,  currents  of  water  carrying  them  forward,  and 
lodging  them  with  pebbles  and  silt  wherever  there  was  a  hollow  in 
the  floor. 

5.  Remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia  are  found  in  accuninlations 
of  alluvial  gravel,  covered  by  lava.  Bones  of  quadrupeds  belonging 
to  the  uiiocene  period,  are  so  entombe<l  under  some  of  the  lavas  of 
the  extinct  volcanos  of  Central  France,  which  commenced  their 
action  in  the  eocene  epoch. 

6.  Another  condition  under  which  mammalian  remains  occur,  is 
mixed  with  marine  shells,  all  of  existing  species,  and  with  large 
boulders  and  smaller  detritus  transported  from  a  great  distance,  by 
extraordinary  marine  currents  which  traversed  land  as  well  as  sea. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  deposit,  though  one  of  the  most 
recent,  is  that  about  which  geologists  know  the  least.  It  has  been 
its  constant  fate  to  be  the  sport  of  hasty  generalization.  First,  it 
was  treated  as  the  efiect  of  atmospheric  erosion  on  dry  land,  its 
tranK])ort  was  attributed  to  river  agency,  or  the  bursting  of  lakes, 
and  it  was  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  our  present 
continents.  When  it  was  found  that  in  the  British  Islands,  in 
Northern  Europe,  and  North-eastern  America,  the  superficial 
de]>oHits  afforded  evidence  of  the  violent  action  of  extraordinary 
currents  from  the  north,  all  the  transported  matter  of  these  diflferent 
regions,  and  not  of  these  only,  but  of  the  whole  world,  was  assumed, 
on  insufficient  evidence,  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  and  was 
ascribed  to  the  Noachian  deluge;  and  because  the  marine  and 
lacustrine  strata  of  the  miocene  and  pliocene  era  contained  the  same 
mammalian  remains,  they  were  all  confounded  with  it  under  the 
name  of  diluvium. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  was  discovered  that  the  lacus- 
trine and  marine  strata  afforded  unequivocal  proofs  of  slow  accumu- 
lation, that  they  represented  at  least  two  zoological  epochs,  gradu- 
ating into  each  other,  and  into  that  of  the  older  tertiaries  of  the 
Paris  basin,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  species  constituting 
the  existing  creation  was  gradual.  Proofs  were  also  collected  of 
local  elevations  of  the  land,  <ind  of  the  littoral  deposits  surrounding 
it,  either  by  a  process  of  long-continued  and  imperceptible  intume- 
scence, or  by  successive  movements  of  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  from  the 
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shocks  of  earthquakes;  in  some  instances,  since  the  neighbour- 
ing land  had  been  inhabited  by  man  (the  coasts  of  Naples  and 
Sweden),  in  other  cases  (the  Morea,  Isle  of  Jura,  Devonshire),  at 
an  epoch,  the  date  of  which  could  not  be  determined  with  greater 
precision  than  that  the  elevation  took  place  after  the  neighbouring 
seas  were  inhabited  by  the  groups  of  testaceous  species  at  present 
existing  in  them. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  found  that  the  detrital  deposits 
drifted  from  the  north,  contained  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  (Wales,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Shropshire,  and  Ireland)  broken 
marine  shells  of  existing  species,  and  they  were  immediately  seized 
upon  by  some  influential  geologists  as  raised  beaches  or  littoral 
deposits  accumulated  during  a  long-protracted  epoch,  and  raised  to 
their  present  situations  by  movements  of  elevation  of  unequal 
intensity. 

A  careful  examination,  however,  of  the  phenomena  of  this 
transported  detritus  shows  that  this  opinion  is  quite  untenable ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  deposit  manifests  none  of  those  indications  of 
gradual  formation  which  are  found  in  undoubted  sea-bom  strata; 
and,  secondly,  it  affords  proofs  of  violent  and  transient  action  and 
rapid  accumulation ;  and,  lastly,  it  can  be  shown  that  at  least  one 
ossiferous  cavern,  within  the  area  of  the  northern  drift  of  England, 
into  which  it  has  entered,  was  inhabited  by  terrestrial  mammalia 
before  this  shelly  gravel  was  spread  over  the  surface. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that,  while  the  greater 
part  of  this  tumultuous  deposit  spread  over  the  British  Isles  was 
supraterrestrial,  other  portions  of  it  were  submarine,  and  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  local  elevation  of  parts  of  the  coast  of  our 
island,  so  that  they  are  seen  covered  by  a  raised  littoral  deposit  at 
Speeton,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  (Phillips),  or  by  an  estuary 
deposit  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  (J.  Smith)  ;  but  there  is,  as  yet, 
no  well  established  instance  in  the  British  Islands  of  one  of  these 
elevated  marine  deposits  at  a  greater  height  than  100  feet,  and  their 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  generally  much  less. 

It  appears,  then,  that  ossiferous  caverns  and  raised  beaches  must 
be  studied  in  connexion  with  erratic  blocks  and  diluvium.  Taking 
them,  according  to  our  views,  in  chronological  order,  they  would 
stand  thus :  ossiferous  caverns,  diluvium,  raised  beaches.  We  shall, 
however,  deviate  somewhat  from  this  order  in  treating  of  them ; 
first  pointing  out  the  phenomena  of  bone  caverns,  indicative  of  their 
liaving  long  been  inhabited  by  terrestrial  animals ;  we  shall  then 
discuss  the  evidence  afforded  by  raised  beaches  and  littoral  deposits  of 
long  submergence  and  gradual  accumulation ;  and,  lastly,  we  shall 
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d^icriU  the  Uiluvul  depoiiti  of  th«  Britifh  UMub.  to  wUohf  in  ibf 
present  fiUte  of  our  knowledge,  it  ii  best  to  limit  ow  gaMffmUfsdom, 
becauoo  their  epoch  is  detemiiued  by  the  preeeoee  of  marina  ae  well 
as  terrestrial  remains,  and  wo  shall  point  out  the  circumstanees  ia 
which  tliey  differ  from  raised  beaches  and  regular  marine  strata. 

O.-JSI  FKROL'S    C A Vr.RNS. 

Ossiferous  caverns  are  generally  situated  in  limestone,  not  that 
tlie  bones  have  any  neces^tary  connexion  with  that  rook,  but  that 
caverns  are  more  abundant  in  calcareous  rocks  of  all  epochs,  particu- 
larly when  they  constitute  thick  beds,  than  in  those  of  a  difterent 
nature.  Their  communication  with  the  surface  by  ineaua  of  fissures 
and  swallow-holes  may  fre(|uently  be  traced,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  Knd  them  the  channels  of  subterranean  rirera ;  and 
ev( II  wlun  thejjf  are  absent,  they  are  generally  wet  from  the  parco* 
lat  on  through  the  htonu  of  water  holding  calcareous  matter  in 
solution,  which  it  de]K>8its  as  crusts  of  stalagmite  on  the  floor  and 
sides,  or  as  stalactite,  ])endent  like  icicles  from  the  roof. 

We  may  therefore  ascribe  the  origin  of  these  caverns  to  fissures, 
produced  during  t^oiwe  movement  of  elevation,  and  enlarged  by  the 
solvent  power  of  acidulated  water. 

Osseous  caverns  and  fissures  alx>und  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
They  arc  too  numerous  even  to  give  a  mere  list  of  them.  There 
are  many  instances  of  them  in  P^ngland,  in  the  south  and  east  of 
France,  in  the  Ardennes,  the  Ilartz,  Franconia,  Wirtemburg, 
Switzerlnnd,  America,  India,  and  Australia.  They  abound  with 
the  remains  of  elephants,  large  animalM  of  the  feline  family,  rhino^ 
cero*),  btng,  hyiona,  ox,  deer,  and  other  smaller  animals. 

On  comparing  the  osseous  contents  of  the  different  caverns  of  a 
given  district,  as  FiUgland,  we  find  them  possessing  a  certain 
general  analogy,  and  distinguished  by  characteristic  differences  from 
those  of  another  district,  as  Germany.  This  local  |)eculiarity  is  an 
im)>ortant  fact,  as  proving,  in  addition  to  other  evidence  furnished 
by  the  state  of  the  remains,  that  the  animals  were  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  where  their  bones  are  found,  and  it  is  also  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  existence  in  those  situations  of  extensive 
tracts  of  continuous  land,  constituting  distinct  zoological  provinces. 

Tlio  caverns  of  Germany  (Gailenruth,  Scharzfield,  Rabenstein, 
with  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,)  are  descril)ed  by 
Cuvier  as  exhibiting  nearly  an  identity  of  species  for  an  extent  of 
200  leagues,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  remains  contained 
in  them  being  referrible  to  two  extinct  species  of  bear,  (ursua 
spelff'us,   and  ui*sus  arctoideus.)  the  remainder  consisting  of  an 
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extinct  hyaena,  (th^  itai«  species  m  timt  of  many  of  ib«  ii!pgU«b 
caTems,)  a  felis,  glntton,  wolf,  fox,  and  polecat.  The  extinct  pacby- 
derms  of  the  eocene  period  have  never  been  found  in  any  cavern. 
The  bones  brought  from  Australia  are  referred  by  Mr.  CliA  to  the 
kangaroo,  wombat,  dasyurus,  kaola,  and  phalangista,  most  of  them 
of  species  now  inhabiting  that  country.  Three  or  four  were  un» 
known  to  zoologists,  and  one,  larger  than  the  rest,  was  supposed  by 
Mr.  Clifft  to  belong  to  the  hippopotamus. 

Catei  of  Germany. 

In  the  German  caverns,  the  bones  are  generally  enveloped  in 
sediment  consisting  of  a  brown  argillaceous  earth  or  mud,  containing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  animal  matter,  covered  by  stalagmite* 
and  having  stalagmite  diffused  through  it.  They  are  sometimes 
scattered  singly  through  all  parts  of  tlie  mud,  from  tlie  entrance  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cave,  sometimes  accumulated  in  masses 
twenty  feet  in  depth.  These  aocumulatious  generally  occur  in 
hollows  in  the  floor.  The  animal  remains  are  not  met  with  as 
entire  skeletons,  but  as  detached  bones  from  different  parts  of 
animals  of  all  ages.  The  skulls  and  heavier  bones  are  generally  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  mass,  the  longer  and  lighter  bones  in  the  upper 
part.  The  floor  on  which  they  rest  is  sometimes  worn  and  polished, 
I)y  the  walking  or  rubbing  of  the  animals.  Hounded  pebbles  somci- 
times  accompany  the  bones,  which,  in  that  case,  are  much  crushed, 
but  not  when  the  sediment  is  destitute  of  pebbles.  The  inferences 
from  these  facts  are,  th.it  the  caverns  had  remained  open  for  a  long 
period,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  carnivorous  animals,  or  had  been 
retreats,  into  which  bears,  according  to  their  well-known  habits,  had 
retired  for  shelter  or  to  die  in  quiet ;  and  that  tlie  pebbles  were 
drifted  in  by  a  current  of  water  from  the  neighbouring  country. 
Of  the  nature  of  that  current,  there  are  now  differences  of  opinion. 
It  was  once  considered  coeval  with  the  dispersion  of  the  Scandina- 
vian boulders,  which  are  spread  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Northern 
Eurdpe,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  the  Dwina, 
and  the  Neva,  was  assumed  to  be  contemporaneous  with  erratic 
gravel  and  boulders  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  ascribed  to 
the  Noacliian  deluge. 

Many  geologists  now  attribute  the  collection  of  the  mud  and 
pebbles  within  the  caves  to  inundations  of  the  neighbouring  rivers, 
or  to  the  action  of  subterranean  currents  which  received  them  from 
fissures  into  which  the  carcases  fell. 

The  position  of  the  entrance  of  these  ossiferous  caverns  in  cliffs 
overhanging  rivers  or  the  sea,  at  a  oonsiderable  elevation  above  the 
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exiHting  strcaius  and  coasts,  and  in  situations  extremely  di£Bcult  of 
access — a  fact  of  very  common  occurrence  even  in  cases  where  the 
caves  must  have  been  inhabited  dens — renders  it  probable  that  there 
has  been  a  change  of  level,  either  by  erosion  or  elevation,  or  by  both, 
since  the  |)eriod  when  they  were  frequented  by  the  animals  whose 
remains  arc  found  in  them.  Kirkdale,  Rabenstein,  and  Bauman'^s 
I  lohl,  afford  examples  of  this.  At  Bauman's  Hohl,  the  river  Bode, 
flowing  formerly  at  a  higher  level,  may  have  thrown  the  pebbles  and 
hilt  into  the  cave's  mouth;  that  of  Zahnloch  does  not  admit  of 
river  agency  for  their  introduction,  as  it  is  situated  on  a  hill  600 
feet  above  the  valley  of  Muggendorf,  and  the  bones  occur  in  loam 
mixed  with  angular  pieces  of  limestone.  In  those  cases,  by  far  the 
most  common,  where  there  is  but  one  deposit  of  mud  covered  by 
one  layer  of  stalagmite,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  inundation, 
whatever  its  nature,  which  introduced  the  pebbles  was  succeeded 
by  a  long  interval  of  re|>ose,  during  which  the  calcareous  crust  was 
formed;  but  cases  occur,  as  at  Cheekier,  near  Liege,  in  which 
several  deposits  of  ossiferous  sediment  arc  separated  by  stalagmite. 
In  these  caves  there  must  have  been  several  successive  inundations. 

Ennliih  Careif,     Kirkdale, 

Kirkdale  (-avc  in  ^^orkshire,  and  Rentes  Hole  near  Torquay, 
are  instances  of  dons  which  have  been  inhabited  by  hyrenas.     We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of  that  of  Kirkdale  as  the 
most  characteristic.     It  is  situated    in  a  very  thick   part  of  the 
coralline  oolite,    on  the  northern  side  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
about  thirty  feet  (according  to  a  recent  measurement  by  Professor 
Phillips)  above  the  stream  of  the  Hodge  Beck.     The  entrance  is 
supposed  to  have  been  blocked  up  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  the 
cave  was  discovered  by  an  opening  made  into  it  laterally  in  working 
a  quarry.     The  length  exi)lored  is  about  250  feet.     Soon  after  its 
discovery  it  was  carefully  examined  by   Dr.  Buckland,  who  has 
described  the  floor  as  nearly  level,  and  conformable  to  the  stratifi- 
cation of  the  limestone.     The  roof,  likewise,  is  formed  by  a  nearly 
level  bed  of  rock,  and  is  in  general  so  low  that  a  man  cannot  stand 
upright  in  the  cave,  except  in  two  or  three  places  where  there  are 
open  fissures.     The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  yellow  sediment,  the 
surface  of  which,  when  the   cave  was  first  explored,  was  nearly 
smooth  and  level,  except  where  its  regularity  was  broken  by  the 
accumulation  of  stalagmite,  or  ruffled  by  the  dripping  of  water.     It 
consists  of  an  argillaceous  and  slightly  micaceous  loam,  composed  of 
such  minute  particles  as  would  easily  be  suspended  in  muddy  water, 
and  is  mixed  with  much  calcareous  matter  derived  in  part  from  the 
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dropping  of  the  roof,  and  in  part  from  comminuted  bones.  Towardt 
the  interior  it  hecomes  more  coarse  and  sandy.  Beneath  this  sedi- 
ment, the  solid  rock  was  partially  covered  with  stalagmite,  which 
had  been  Tonned  before  the  introduction  of  the  mud.  Bones  were 
dispersed  throuf^h  this  mud  at  all  depths,  and  were  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  upper  stalngmite,  and  sticking  up  throuj^  it.  See  the 
annexed  diagram  from  Reliiptiw  Diluviana. 


The  bones  were  those  of  the  following  animals: — Camiwra: 
hysna,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  weasel.  Pachydarmata :  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse.  Ruminantia:  ox,  and  three 
species  of  deer.  Rodmtia:  hare,  rabbit,  water-rat,  and  mouse. 
Bird* :  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  a  small  species  of  duck,  and  a  bird  about 
the  size  of  a  thrush. 

The  most  numerous  remains  were  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the 
bysna.  They  were  found  in  the  jaws  in  every  stage  of  growth, 
from  the  milk  teeth  to  old  grinders  worn  down  to  the  stump.  The 
remains  of  the  ox  and  water-rat  were  very  abundant ;  the  teeth  of 
the  elephants  were  chiefly  those  of  young  animals ;  those  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  were  rare.  The  bones  of  all  these 
animals  were  mixed  indiscriminately  together,  and  strewed  over  the 
floor  "as  in  a  dog-kennel,''  and  some  of  the  largest  bones  were 
found  in  the  narrowest  recesses  of  the  cave.  It  is  the  well-known 
habit  of  the  Cape  hyeena,  after  picking  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
of  its  prey,  to  crack  them  with  its  strong  teeth,  to  suck  out  the 
marrow,  to  devour  the  small  chips  of  bone,  and  to  gnaw  and  lick 
the  more  solid  parts  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  fragments  small 
enough  to  be  swallowed.  Almost  all  the  bones  at  Kirkdale  appeared 
to  have  been  subject  to  this  treatment.  They  were  broken  by  simple 
fracture,  und  exhibited  abundant  marks  of  hysenas'  teeth.  Some  of 
them  were  polislied  on  one  side,  as  if  from  the  trampling  of  the 
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animals,  or  from  their  rolling  on  the  floor  Btrewed  with  bonei.  A 
further  proof  of  the  cave  having  been  the  abode  of  hysnaa,  was 
furnished  by  the  fecal  balls  of  album  gnecum  containing  fragments 
of  bone,  which  were  found  in  it  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Buckland  drew  from  these  facts,  and 
from  which  it  seems  impossible  to  dissent,  were  that  the  Kirkdale 
cavern  had  long  been  occupied  as  a  den  of  hyaenas,  ^'ho  dragged  in 
the  entire  or  mangled  carcases  of  other  animals  inhabiting  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  that  the  mud  had  been  introduced  by  a  flood,  after  which 
it  ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  these  animals,  and  the  sediment  became 
covered  by  a  crust  of  stalagmite,  marking  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  These  views  were  confirmed  by  comparing  the 
man^knl  state  of  the  bones  in  this  cave  and  in  Kent'*s  Hole,  whoe 
remains  ofhysi^nas  were  abundant,  with  their  more  perfect  condition 
in  other  cavcH  containing  few  or  no  hysenas**  teeth. 

Harwell  Cave,  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  is  an  open  fissure,  containing 
bones  of  ursiis,  folis,  cervus,  and  bos,  mixed  with  fragments  of  the 
limestone  rock.  The  infiltration  of  calcareous  matter  would  cement 
the  mass  into  an  osseous  breccia,  like  those  of  Gibraltar,  Nice,  &c. 

Onseous  Breccias  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Many  of  the  caves  and  fissures  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
appear  to  have  been  marine,  and  afford  evidence  of  elevation.  That 
of  Nice  is  described  by  Mr.  do  la  Beche  as  a  fissure  formed  in  dolo- 
mitic  limestone.  The  sides  of  it  are  bored  by  lithodomous  molluscs, 
and  as  the  ])erforations  contain  shells  of  different  ages,  it  must  have 
been  long  submerged.  The  bottom  of  it  is  chiefly  filled  with  rounded 
pebbles,  composed  of  fragments  of  rocks  transported  from  a  distance, 
and  cemented  by  a  compact  calcareous  base ;  the  upper  part  is  filled 
with  broken  bones  of  laud  animals,  marine  and  freshwater  shells 
and  detritus,  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  derived  from  tho  neighbour- 
hood, and  united  by  a  reddish  calcareous  cement. 

Care  of  San  Ciro,  Tho  caves  and  osseous  breccias  of  San  Ciro 
and  Dcliemi,  near  Palermo,  described  by  Hoflman  and  Dr.  Christie, 
afford  some  curious  phenomena.  That  of  San  Ciro  is  distant  about 
two  miles  from  Palermo,  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  wide,  and 
is  situated  in  secondary  limestone  in  the  Monte  Orifone,  at  the  base 
of  a  rocky  precipice,  about  180  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  foot 
of  the  precipice  an  inclined  plane  of  conglomerate,  containing  shells 
of  species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  extends  to  the  sea, 
distant  about  a  mile.  It  contains  fragments  of  the  yellow  newer 
pliocene  limestone,  (see  page  375,)  and  is  therefore  younger  than  it. 
Its  sea-shells  attest  its  marine  origin,  and  perforations  on  its  calca- 
reous pebbles  prove  it  to  have  been  long  beneath  the  sea.     Of  the 
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same  age  with  this  ia  the  bone  breccia.  This  is  not  confined  to  the 
cave,  but  forms  a  great  part  of  the  external  talus,  where  it  rests 
immediately  upon  the  conglomerate  or  raised  beach,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  thick.  The  breccia  is  composed  of  numerous  fragments 
of  bones,  with  some  rolled  pieces  and  blocks  of  limestone,  cemented 
together  by  a  little  lime  or  clay;  and  it  has  some  appearance  of 
stratification,  indicating  a  deposit  from  water.  The  bones  were 
pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  be  those  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
and  deer,  with  a  few  of  a  camivorons  animal  of  the  genus  canis. 
Immediately  above  the  level  of  the  raised  beach,  serpul®  are  found 
adhering  to  the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perforated  by  lithodomi. 
Within  the  grotto  also,  at  the  same  level,  and  beneath  the  osseous 
breccia,  similar  perforations  are  so  numerous,  that  the  rock  was 
compared  by  Hoffman  to  a  target  pierced  by  musket-balls.  Many 
of  the  bones  are  rolled,  as  if  partially  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
waves.  Beneath  the  breccia  is  a  bed  of  sand,  filled  with  marine 
shells,  resting  on  the  limestone  of  the  cave.  Above  the  level  of  the 
marine  sand  the  rock  is  jftgged  and  uneven,  as  is  usual  on  the  sides 
and  roofs  of  limestone  caverns ;  below  the  sand  it  is  smoothed  and 
polished,  as  if  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves.  Many  ship-loads  of 
bones  have  been  removed  from  the  cave.  In  a  cave  near  Syracuse, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  formed  in  tertiary  rocks,  there  is  a  breccia 
of  the  same  age  as  that  of  San  Ciro,  containing  similar  bones  and 
marine  shells,  which  has  not  only  been  worn  by  water  since  its 
deposition,  but  its  substance  haa  been  perforated  by  lithodomi. 
From  these  circumstances  it  is  inferred  by  Dr.  Christie  that  the 
extinct  mammalia  whose  bones  are  found  in  the  breccia,  must  have 
lived  at  a  period  long  posterior  to  that  in  which  the  Mediterranean 
began  to  be  inhabited  by  its  present  species  of  molluscs,  radiata,  and 
zoophytes,  and  before  the  last  movement  by  which  a  great  part  of 
Sicily  was  raised  above  the  sea.  At  Beliemi,  four  miles  west  of 
Palermo,  Dr.  Christie  visited  two  other  caves :  in  the  one,  bones 
are  only  found  in  a  talus  at  its  mouth ;  in  the  other,  they  occur 
both  in  the  cave  and  in  a  talus  which  slopes  from  its  mouth  to  the 
level  of  the  plain  below.  These  caves  are  at  a  greater  height  than 
the  other  tertiary  rocks  have  attained  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
neither  the  caves  themselves,  nor  the  bone  breccias,  have  any  appear- 
ance of  marine  action ;  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  breccias  of 
Beliemi  were  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  the  time  that  of  San 
Ciro  was  beneath  it,  and  that  the  present  heights  mark  the  extent  of 
the  last  movement  of  elevation  to  which  Sicily  has  been  subject*. 

*  Proceedingi  tf  the  Gtoiogicat  Soeietjf,  vol.  i.,  p.  SSS ;  and  PrineipUi  of  G^ologp, 
voL  iv.,  p.  55. 
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It  may  be  as  well  also  to  mention  that  he  notices  a  diluvial 
deposit,  of  which  he  distinguishes  two  kinds,  diilering  in  age.  The 
oldest  is  of  the  same  era  as  the  conglomerate  and  bone  breccia, 
occurs  at  considerable  heights  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  is  composed  of  large  rolled  fragments  of  sandstone,  with  a  few 
fragments  of  tertiary  rocks,  cemented  by  a  sandy  clay.  The  newer 
diluvium  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  sometimes  to  great 
depths,  and  with  fragments  of  older  rocks,  enveloped  in  a  great 
quantity  of  gray  clay,  contains  pieces  of  the  conglomerate  itself. 

Wo  have  detailed  the  phenomena  of  the  cave  of  San  Ciro  thus 
minutely,  because  when  the  case  of  Cefn  Cave,  in  Denbighshire, 
which  contains  marine  and  terrestrial  remains,  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr. 
Lyell  treated  the  two  cases  as  parallel,  whereas  it  appears  impossible 
for  two  cases  to  bo  more  dissimilar,  the  marine  remains  being  in 
the  one  case  beneath,  in  the  other  above,  the  bones ;  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  come  to  the  description  of  Cefn  Cave,  which  it  will  be 
best  to  postpone  till  we  treat  of  erratic  blocks  and  diluvium,  with 
which  its  phenomena  are  so  intimately  connected.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  the  consideration  of  raised  beaches  and  littoral 
deposits,  of  which  the  cave  of  San  Ciro  affords  one  instance. 

Raiskd  Beaches. 

If  we  examine  any  of  our  existing  shores  we  shall  find  that  they 
may  bo  divided  into  three  portions  : 

1 .  That  comprised  between  the  high  water  of  spring  and  neap 
tides. 

2.  That  comprised  between  the  high  water  of  neap  tides  and  the 
extreme  low  water  of  spring  tides. 

S,  An  expanse  of  sand  and  gravel,  of  greater  or  less  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  flatness  or  steepness  of  the  shore,  never  laid  dry, 
but  covered,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb,  by  shallow  water. 

These  may  be  called  high-water  beaches,  low-water  beaches, 
and  littoral  sea-bottoms. 

A  high  water  beach  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
A  terrace  of  shingle  is  thrown  up,  more  or  less  steep,  composed  of 
smooth  round  pebbles,  mixed  with  which  are  a  few  whole  and 
many  broken  shells.  The  rocks  that  bound  the  coast,  and  points 
of  rock  projecting  through  the  beach,  as  well  as  large  boulders  lying 
on  it,  are  polished  and  worn  into  hollows  by  the  action  of  the 
breakers.  The  rounded  calcareous  pebbles  contained  in  it  exhibit 
nearly  obliterated  traces  of  lithodomous  perforations. 

A  low-water   beach  usually  presents  a  gently  sloping  surface, 
often  thickly  strewed  with  pebbles  and  blocks,  with  intervening 
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patches  of  sand.  Tho  pebbles,  being  not  so  much  disturbed  as  near 
the  line  of  high  water,  are  less  water- worn ;  calcareous  pebbles  and 
rocks  are  perforated  by  lithodomi,  and  non -calcareous  pebbles  are 
incrusted  with  balani  and  serpulse ;  the  lower  parts  of  rooks  and 
large  boulders  are  partially  water- worn,  but  the  upper  surface,  and 
any  of  the  lower  parts  that  are  protected  from  the  grinding  action 
of  the  waves  charged  with  sand  and  pebbles,  are  covered  with  balani, 
&c.,  often  so  thickly  that  the  entire  surface  is  concealed  by  them. 
Small  patches  of  sand  between  the  boulders  and  pebbles  are  inha- 
bited by  several  species  of  testacea,  and  in  crevices  of  the  rooks,  or 
between  the  boulders  and  pebbles,  are  wedged  whole  or  partially 
broken  shells,  the  valves  of  conchifers  being  generally  but  not  inva- 
riably separated. 

The  incrustations  are  more  numerous,  and  the  whole  shells  more 
abundant,  on  that  part  of  the  shore  constantly  covered  by  shallow 
water ;  and  on  flat  coasts,  and  in  the  wider  part  of  straits,  like  the 
Menai,  there  are  banks  of  sand  left  dry  at  half  tide,  and  inhabited 
by  conchifers,  such  as  cardium  edule,  solen  vagina,  tellina  solidula, 
whose  dead  shells  are  buried  in  the  sand  in  great  quantities,  with 
the  two  valves  united.  Beds  of  mytilus  edulis  are  found  adhering 
to  banks  and  rocks,  partially  uncovered  at  low  water. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  fourth  case  of  bold  cliffi,  the  base  of 
which  is  never  left  dry  by  the  recess  of  the  tide,  and  on  such  clifis 
the  line  of  high  water  is  marked  by  caverns  and  hollows  worn  in 
tho  rock  by  the  action  of  the  breakers.  The  base  of  the  rock,  which 
is  wholly  covered,  or  seldom  long  uncovered,  is  incrusted  with 
balani  and  serpulse,  and  when  calcareous  bored  by  lithodomi. 

Proofs  of  Recent  Elevation  in  many  parts  of  the  World.  Innu- 
merable examples  of  elevation  of  land,  and  in  some  instances  of  suc- 
cessive elevations,  attested  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  efiects  of 
littoral  action,  and  occurring  at  various  heights  above  the  level  of 
tho  sea,  have  lately  been  collected  by  the  industry  of  observers  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  In  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in 
Sicily,  Iceland,  and  the  coast  of  Chili,  these  alterations  of  level  are 
found  within  the  range  of  active  volcanos.  In  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  they  have  taken  place  in 
countries  where  volcanic  action  is  extinct  or  quiescent,  and  where 
violent  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  seldom  felt. 

In  the  following  countries  elevations  have  taken  place  since  they 
were  inhabited  by  man.  Oscillations  of  the  coast  near  Naples  are 
proved  by  molluscous  borings  on  certain  parts  of  the  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  near  Puzzuoli ;  and  it  can  be  ascertained  that 
this  depression  and  re- elevation  took  place  between  tho  third  cen- 
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tury,  when  inscriptions  on  the  temple  prove  it  to  have  been  in  its 
original  position,  and  the  beginning  oi  the  sixteenth  cmitury,  wh«i 
it  is  on  record  that  its  site  was  still  submerged  **• 

In  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo,  near  Lima,  works  of  art  of  Peru- 
vian manufacture  were  found  among  beds  of  shells  of  the  speciei 
inhabiting  the  adjacent  seas,  evidently  imbedded  at  the  same  time 
with  the  shells,  and  elevated  eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea  "f . 

Scandinavian  Peninsula  stitt  Rising. 

Sweden  affords  an  instance  of  the  gradual  and  imperceptible  rise 
of  land  continued  to  the  present  time.     The  fact   had  long  been 
suspected,  on  the  evidence  of  rooks  elevated  above  the  water,  which 
were  known  to  have   been  sunken  reefs, — seaports,   in   the  Onlf 
of  Bothnia,  become  inland  cities, — small  islands  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent,— and  old  fishing  grounds  deserted  from  the   shallowness  of 
the  water.    Celsius,  who  drew  attention  to  these  phenomena  about 
a  century  ago,   attributed  them  to  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  which  he  estimated   at  about  forty  inches  in  a 
century.     This  opinion  was  controverted  by  many  contemporary 
philosophers,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  such  subsidence  in  the 
seas  of  any  one  region  without  a  general  sinking  of  the  waters  of 
the  ^vhole  earth,  of  which  other  countries  aflbrded   no  evidence. 
They  even   denied  the  fact  of  a  change  of  level  in  the  Baltic, 
appealing  to  the  position  of  certain  towns  on  its  southern  shores,  as 
Lubeck,  Stralsund,  &c.,  which  were  as  little  elevated  above  the  sea 
as  at  the  era  of  their  foundation,  and  they  ascribed  to  the  accumu- 
lation  of  sediment   discharged   by  rivers   into  an  inland  sea   the 
increase  of  shoals,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia, 
pointed  out  by  Celsius.     Playfair  admitted  the  change  of  level,  but 
denied  the  subsidence  of  the  sea,  and  contended  that  it  was  due  to 
a  gradual  rise  of  the  land.     Von  Buch,  after  having  examined  the 
country,  in   1807,   declared  that  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  from 
Frederickshall  in  Sweden,  to  Abo  in  Finland,  and  perhaps  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  was  insensibly  rising ;  and  he  founded  his  opinion,  not 
only  on  information  derived  from  the  inhabitants,  but  from  having 
met  with  marine  shells  of  existing  species  at  several  points  on  the 
coast,  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea.     In  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth  on  a  point  which  had  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm  had  caused  marks  to  be  cut  on 
the  rocks  in  various  places  along  the  coast,  indicating  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  water  in  a  calm  day ;  and  as  the  Baltic  is  nearly  a 

*  Consult  Principlet  o/Geohgyy  vol.  ii.,  p.  324. 
t  Mr.  C.  Darwin,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Lyzll,  Elemenit  of  Geology ^  p.  296. 
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tideless  sea,  it  affbrds  great  faoilities  to  such  observations.  On  an 
examination  of  these  marks,  in  1820,  they  were  found  to  indicate  a 
change  of  level,  but  the  amount  had  not  been  equal  in  equal  periods 
of  time,  and  new  marks  were  fixed  as  a  guide  for  future  observers. 

On  examining  these  fourteen  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Lyeil  was 
satisfied  that  in  the  interval  the  change  of  level  had  amounted,  in 
certain  places  north  of  Stockholm,  to  as  much  as  four  or  five  inches ; 
and  that  it  diminished  from  north  to  south,  being  less  near  Stock- 
holm than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  while  in  Scania, 
the  southern  province  of  Sweden,  it  was  imperceptible. 

That  this  change  of  level  was  caused  by  the  rise  of  the  land, 
not  by  the  partial  draining  or  filling  up  of  an  inland  sea,  is  proved 
by  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast,  between  Uddevalla  and  Gfothen- 
berg,  exhibiting  the  same  indications  of  a  change  of  level  as  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  that  it  has  been  in  progress  for  a 
long  period,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  marine  remains,  all  iden- 
tical with  existing  species,  are  found  at  various  heights,  amounting 
to  200  feet,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Norway  to  as  much  aa  400 
feet.  This  fact,  first  announced  by  Von  Buch,  has  been  confirmed 
by  Brongniart  and  Lyell,  the  two  last  observers  having  found 
balani  adhering  to  the  rocks  to  prove  their  long  submergence. 
The  greatest  distances  from  the  sea  at  which  marine  remains  have 
been  found,  are  about  fifty  miles  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
seventy  miles  on  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Marine  shells  of 
existing  species  have  also  been  collected  at  inland  places  near 
Drontheim,  in  Norway,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
elevatory  process  is  now  stationary  there.  In  the  province  of  Scania 
there  are  indications  of  depression  and  re-elevation,  like  that  of  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  at  Puzzuoli ;  for  in  making  an  excavation  an 
ancient  hut,  on  the  floor  of  which  was  a  rude  fire-place  with  cinders 
and  charred  wood,  was  found  beneath  sixty-four  feet  of  marine 
strata.  The  observations  of  MM.  Pingel  and  Graah  seem  to  prove 
that  Greenland  is  undergoing  a  movement  of  an  opposite  kind  to 
that  which  is  taking  place  in  Sweden,  for  the  habitations  of  the 
Esquimaux,  and  of  the  early  Danish  coloniats,  are  now  submerged 
at  high  water. 

Raised  Beaches  of  the  Britisk  Isles. 

Although  we  have  no  proofs  that  the  British  Islands  have  been 
elevated  since  they  were  inhabited  by  man,  we  have  around  our 
shores  many  raised  beaches,  attesting  elevation  since  the  existing 
species  of  molluscs  were  established  in  the  adjoining  seas.  These 
have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Banflshire,  at  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
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above  the  roach  of  the  highest  tide  (Presiwich)  ;  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Forth  (I3out'  and  Mackren)  ;  at  SpeetoD,  covering  the  lower 
|>artN  of  tlie  dihivial  cUffs  (Phillips) ;  at  Brighton,  beneath  the 
elephant  or  diluvial  bed.  about  twelve  feet  above  the  sea  (Mantell) ; 
at  Plymouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  southern  oo9»t  of  DevcMishire, 
at  various  heights  not  exceeding  seventy  feet  (Hennah  and  Austen); 
in  Hamstablc  Ikiy,  seventy  feet  (Sedgwick  and  Murchison);  in 
Cheshire  at  the  base  of  the  Forest  Hills,  beneath  diluvium  at  the 
height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  (Sir  P.  Egerton).  Perkap*^  at 
about  the  same  height,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clywd  in  Denbighahire, 
and  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  likewise  beneath  dilavial  accimiu- 
lations ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactor}%  and  if  raised  beaches 
exist  at  these  points,  their  elevation  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  feet, 
the  marine  shells  which  accompany  the  northern  erratics  at  greater 
heights  not  being,  per  se^  any  proof  of  ele^'ation. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  at  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock,  also 
near  Loch  Lomond,  an  estuary  deposit,  containing  marine  and 
terrestrial  remains,  and  bearing  abundant  marks  of  gradual  aocu- 
nmlation,  covers  diluvial  or  boulder  clay,  at  various  heights,  from 
thirty  to  seventy  fuet  above  the  sea  (J.  Smith).  In  the  Isle  of 
Jura,  six  or  seven  terraces  of  smooth  round  pebbles,  like  those  of  the 
adjoining  beach,  arc  found  at  various  successive  heights,  up  to  forty 
feet  above  the  sea,  accompanied  by  lines  of  caves  in  the  cliflb,  appa- 
rently sea- worn  (Captain  Vetch). 

In  Ireland  the  only  deposits  of  recent  shells  at  present  known, 
containing  unequivocal  proofs  of  slow  accumulation,  are  found  in 
the  county  of  Dorry  on  the  banks  of  the  Foyle,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dundalk,  and  at  the  head  of  Carlingford  Bay.  In  the  two 
first-named  ])laces  the  height  does  not  exceed  tw^enty  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  it  is  probably  not  more  at  Carlingford,  though  the 
amount  of  elevation  has  not  been  ascertained,  or  at  least  is  not 
stated*. 

The  concliifcrous  gravel,  accompanying  northern  boulders  in 
Caernarvonshire  and  other  j^arts  of  North  Wales,  and  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire, — also  in  Ireland,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow, — is  classed  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  geologists,  (Murchison,  Lyell,  and  Phillips,)  with  raised 
beaches ;  but  we  have  ventured  to  exclude  it  from  the  list,  being 
convinced  by  a  long  and  careful  examination  of  it,  that  it  aflbrds  no 
proofs  of  long  submergence,  and  of  the  action  of  ordinary  marine 
currents,  but  many  of  rapid  accunmlation  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

*  Journal  of  Geological  Society  qf  Dublin^  vol.  L,  part  3,  p.  180  and  256L 
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The  deposits  of  the  county  of  Wexford  require  further  investigation 
before  it  can  be  decided  whether  any,  and  what  portion  of  them> 
afford  proofs  of  elevation. 

Erratic  Blocks;  Diluvium. 

{Northern  Drift;  Till;  Boulder  Formation ;  Terrain  de  Transport; 

Mud  Cliji.) 

Under  this  head  we  include  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel, 
containing  either  marine  shells  of  existing  species,  or  mammalian 
remains  of  extinct  species,  or  both,  affording  no  proofs  of  long  sub- 
mergence, many  of  rapid  accumulation.     Amidst  much  local  detri- 
tus, these  deposits  contain  fragments  which  may  be  traced  to  their 
parent  rocks,  often  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant.     These  frag- 
ments are  frequently  many  tons  in  weight,  and  then  acquire  the 
name  of  erratic  blocks.     The  mode  of  their  distribution  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  currents  by  which  they  were  transported,  show- 
ing them  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  energy,  capable  of  surmount- 
ing great  inequalities ;  yet  respecting,  in  some  degree,  the  present 
general  configuration  of  the  surface.     Checked  in  their  course  by 
mountain  barriers,  they  have  in  places  surmounted  them,  and  have 
descended  from  the  points  where  they  effected  a  passage  along  the 
present  valleys,  but  without  reference  to  the  levels  of  existing  drain- 
age, the  lines  of  which  they  generally  follow,  but  often  cross.     The 
mass  of  the  detritus  is  less  water-worn  than  that  of  a  river  or  a 
beach,   and  is  generally  heaped  confusedly  together,  without  any 
indications  of  regular  stratification,  and  without  reference  to  the 
size,  magnitude,  or  specific  gravity  of  the  component  materials; 
fragments  derived  from  various  quarters,  large  and  small,  rounded 
and  angular,  being  imbedded  in  clay  or  fine  sediment,  in  which  huge 
boulders  are  enveloped,   sometimes  in   positions  into  which   they 
would  not  have  settled  by  the  force  of  gravity.     These  deposits  are, 
however,  occasionally  stratified,  or  even  finely  laminated ;  but  the 
stratification  is  persistent  over  small  spaces  only ;  the  same  bed  is 
rarely  continuous  for  300  yards  ;  the  most  finely  laminated  portions 
pass  on  the  same  plane  into  the  unstratified,  and  have  never  yet 
furnished  an  instance  of  a  layer  of  shells,  in  different  stages  of  growth, 
following  laminrD  of  stratification,  nor  of  a  bivalve  shell  with  the 
two  valves  united.     They  are  destitute,  with  two  exceptions  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  which  admit  of  easy  explanation,  of 
lithodomous  perforations  on  their  calcareous  pebbles,  and  of  marine 
incrustations  on  those  which  are  not  calcareous,  neither  have  incrus- 
tations or  perforations  been  found  on  the  rocks  beneath  them  ;  but 
their  surface  is  marked  by  scratches,  grooves,   and  indentations. 
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named  hj  Sir  Junes  HkU  "  dretnngB."  Or  tha  rar&oa  of  the  neb 
exhibits  indtcationa  of  an  ancient  weathering,  older  than  the  tnu» 
ported  matter.  Tlieso  indications  consist  of  a  mbbly  man  of  an]^ 
lar  fragnients,  and  are  most  strilcingl;  exhibited  in  the  soft  data 
rocks,  traversed  by  numeroua  horizontal  joints.  The  opper  part  of 
such  rocks  is  bent  and  broken  beneath  the  iacnmbeDt  dilDviom; 
some  of  the  angular  fragments  are  dispersed  through  it,  bat  they 
frequently  form  a  layer  between  the  rock  and  the  transported  mattar, 
or  have  been  lifted  up  bodily  (see  annexed  diagram,  196)  and 
enveloped  in  it. 
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The  genoral  direction  of  the  diluvial  currents,  by  which  this 
heterogenous  mass  was  distributed  over  the  British  Isles,  has  been 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  modified  however  by  the  local  con- 
figuration of  the  surface.  Commencing  at  the  Ultima  Thule,  we 
find  strong  traces  of  a  diluvial  current,  noticed  by  Mr.  Murchison 
and  Professor  Sedgwick,  having  a  direction  n.n.w.  and  s.s.b.  on  the 
hills  of  the  Brora  district  of  Sutherland  ♦.  The  "  Tiir'  of  the  south- 
west of  Scotland,  already  mentioned  (p.  372),  contains  boulders  of 
rocks  which  can  be  traced  to  a  more  northern  region,  and  some  blocks 
of  Scottish  rocks  have  crossed  the  Solway  Frith.  The  local  nature 
of  the  gravel  below  the  openings  of  the  valleys  which  descend  from 
the  Grampians,  appears  quite  compatible  with  the  action  of  a  great 
current  traversing  that  range,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  when  advert- 
ing to  the  same  phenomena  in  parts  of  the  Cambrian  mountains. 

Dispersion  of  Cumbrian  Erratics  to  the  East  and  South. 

The  dispersion  of  the  granitic,  syenitic,  and  porphyritic  detritus 
of  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  southwards  as  far  as  Worcester- 
shire, and  eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  is  highly  instruc- 
tive ;  the  phenomena  have  been  studied  by  numerous  observers,  the 
scattered  masses  are  easily  identified  with  their  parent  rocks,  and  the 
district  from  which  they  have  been  derived  is  small  and  well  defined. 
Boulders  from  these  mountains  have  been  driven  eastward  across 
the  limestone  ridge  of  Orton  and  the  vale  of  Eden, — a  pre-existing 
valley,  filled  with  new  red  sandstone.  They  have  crossed  the  Penine 
chain,  but  only  at  one  point,  and  that  the  lowest  pass  opening 
directly  to  {the  west,  about  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  nearly  level 
with  the  present  summits  of  the  mountains  whence  they  were 
derived,  and  900  feet  above  the  vale  of  Eden.  The  summit  of  the 
pass  of  Stainmoor  attained,  they  have  rolled  down  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Penine  chain,  have  traversed  the  vale  of  Tees  to  Redcar,  and 
the  vale  of  York  to  the  Humber.  The  oolitic  and  chalk  ranges 
of  the  moorlands  and  the  wolds,  have  opposed  obstacles  to  their 
passage  eastward  similar  to  that  presented  by  the  Penine  chain, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  these  obstacles  have  been  surmounted 
in  a  similar  manner  at  their  lowest  points;  so  that  blocks  of  granite 
from  Sbap  Fells  are  found  near  Scarborough  and  Flamborough  Head. 
Detritus  from  the  Cumberland  mountains  has  likewise  been  borne 
eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  along  the  depression  caused  by 
the  Tynedale  fault  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  Penine  chain, 
though  the  streams  flowing  in  that  direction  are  quite  unconnected 
with  the  mountains  from  which  the  detritus  was  derived. 
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Parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Penine  chain,  a  small  portion  of  the 
Cumbrian  erratic  blocks  have  gone  northwards  along  the  ^'ale  of 
Eden  to  Carlisle,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  them  has  been 
drifted  southwards,  by  Lancaster,  and  the  narrow  tract  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  crossing  the  drainage  of  the  Lune,  Ribble, 
Wyre,  Weaver,  Mersey,  and  Dee,  and  spreading  into  the  valleys  of 
the  Severn  and  the  Trent.  Blocks  of  large  size  are  found  as  far  to 
the  south  as  Bridgnorth,  from  which  point  they  decrease  in  sixe 
and  quantity,  and  pass  off  into  coarse  gravel  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  which  gradually  dies  off  into  the  fine  gravel  and  silt  of 
the  vale  of  Gloucester. 

Marine  ShelU  in  Diluvium. 

Marine  shells  of  existing  species  accompany  the  erratic  blocks  in 
their  course  from  the  banks  of  the  Ribble  to  Bridgnorth.     The  large 
blocks  are  not  confined  to  the  surface,  as  was  once  supposed,  but  are 
dispersed  through  the  gravel,  sand,  and  clay.     Neither  are  they 
confined  to  the  valleys,  but  are  found  at  various  heights  on  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  Wrekin   and  Haughmond  Hills,  and   the 
northern  skirts  of  the  old  red  sandstone  district  of  Herefordshire, 
into  which,  according  to  Mr.  Murchison,  they  have  not  penetrated, 
the  detritus  of  that  region  being  wholly  local.     This  circumstance 
he  endeavours  to  explain  by  supposing  that  Wales  and  Siluria  were 
separated,  up  to  a  very  recent  epoch,  from  England  by  a  strait  of 
the  sea,  the  eastern  shore  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  and  that  granitic  and  other  northern  boulders  were  transported 
on  ice  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  this  sea.     An  objection  to  this 
hypothesis  is  their   rounded  and  waterwom  condition,  and   their 
diminution  in  size  ancF  quantity  from  north  to  south.     Another 
formidable  objection  is  the  absence  of  all  proof  (except  the  presence 
of  marine  shells)  that  the  northern  drift  is  a  marine  deposit  slowly 
formed,  such  as  would  be  found  in  the  bed  of  any  of  our  existing 
straits,  if  laid  dry  by  movements  of  elevation.     It  contains  neither 
marine  incrustations,  nor  drilled  pebbles,  boulders,  and  rocks,  nor 
layers  of  shells,  nor  groups  of  particular  species,  nor  bivalve  shells, 
with  the  two  valves  united. 

We  have  discussed  this  question  at  greater  length  than  our 
present  limits  will  permit  in  a  communication  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  Dublin,  to  which  we  shall  refer  ♦. 

Dilumal  Deposits  of  North  Wales. 
Returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  the  same  detrital  deposits, 
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with  fragments  of  rocks  de- 
rived from  Cumberland,  and 
marine  BhelU,  mny  be  traced 
along  the  northern  skirta  of 
the  VVeleb  mountains,  bjr 
Chester,  Holywell,  St.  Asaph, 
Abergele,  and  down  the  west- 
em  flanks  of  that  chain  to  tlie 
the  south-west  extremity  of 
Caemarronsbire.  Granitic  de- 
tritus gradually  diminishes  in 
quantity  and  size  from  the 
Dee  to  the  Conwy,  so  as  no 
longer  to  deserve  the  name  of 
erratic  blocks.  In  the  district 
between  the  Menai  and  the 
Snowdonian  chain,  an  area  of 
seventy  square  miles,  it  be- 
comes extremely  rare;  the  de- 
tritus is  chiefly  local,  and  has 
descended  from  the  Snowdo- 
nian mountains  by  the  lines 
of  existing  drainage,  though 
at  higher  lereb  than  thoee  of 
the  present  streams.  Within 
this  area  fragments  of  granite 
have  only  been  detected  at 
eight  points,  and  marine  shells 
at  four.  One  of  these  is  near 
the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfan, 
which  is  1392  feet  above  the 
8P&,  and  distant  from  it  be- 
tween six  and  seven  miles, 
both  on  the  side  of  the  Menai 
and  of  Caernarvon  Bay.  The 
shelly  gravel  of  this  spot  has 
so  oflen  been  spoken  of  in 
geological  works  as  a  raised 
beach  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  repeat  that  it  contains  none 
of  the  characteristics  already 
enumerated  of  a  bencli  or  sea- 
bottom.     It  rests  on  a  layer. 
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alioii t  two  feet  thick,  of  angular  fragments  of  the  subjacent  rock.  The 
Hhells  an<I  the  fragments  transported  from  a  distance  are  oollected 
ill  roiisideralile  abundance  on  one  small  spot  near  the  summit,  od 
tluf  side  exposed  to  the  sea  on  the  north.  On  its  opposite  slope 
granitic  detritus  becomes  extremely  rare,  and  marine  shells  ais 
wholly  wanting,  and  in  two  exca\'ations  on  that  side,  only  1500 
yards  from  the  pit  containing  the  shells,  the  mass  consists  of  abont 
twenty  feet  of  angular  fragments  of  the  subjacent  rock  (slate  in  one 
caHo,  8and8tono  in  another),  covered  by  loam  and  sand,  containing 
partially  abraded  felspatliic  blocks  and  pebbles,  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  summit  of  Myiiydd  Mawr,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
mixed  with  the  mas-s  of  angular  fragments.  The  diagram  (197) 
represents  a  section  of  the  country  from  the  Menai  to  Moel  Trvfan. 
The  promontory  which  divides  the  l>ays  of  Cardigan  and  Caer- 
narvon is  covered  with  diluvial  de|)osit8  of  variable  thickness,  but 
fref(uently  exceeding  a  hundred  feet.  They  consist  of  sand,  clay,  and 
grav(*l.  changing  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other,  through  which  are 
dis|>erKed  broken  marine  shells,  and,  amidst  much  local  detritus, 
fragments  derived  from  the  north  and  west.  Granite  is  rare,  but 
they  attbrd  fragments  of  Antrim  chalk,  often  very  slightly  abraded. 
The  clay  appears  to  agree  in  composition  with  the  pebbly  clav  of 
HoMernes8,  <le8i;ribed  by  Professor  Phillips,  and  is  identical  in 
character  with  that  of  the  cIlHs  near  AI>ergole,  and  of  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Ireland,  differing  only  in  those  different  localities  in  the 
nature  of  the  fragments  indicating  distant  transport. 


a.  Rock,  black  blate  at  the  1)ase — chlorite  slate  at  the  lummit. 

b.  Angular  fraginentii  of  block  slate. 

c.  Breccia,  en  plactj  coiiipuHcd  of  Hiiiall  angular  detritus  of  black  slate 

and  chlorite  slate,  (.^>monted  by  a  loamy  base— no  shells. 

d.  Ijoain  and  sand,  with  |»artially  woni  boulders — shells. 

The  south-western  termination  of  this  promontory  affords  several 
instances  of  the  accumulation  of  the  transported  matter  with  shells. 
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covering  masses  of  angular  detritus  of  the  rock  immediately  sub- 
jacent, which  may  be  supposed  to  have  accumulated  slowly  under 
the  atmosphere,  after  the  manner  of  a  talus,  or  to  have  been  collected 
from  the  weathered  surface  of  a  bare  rock  by  the  first  rush  of  the 
diluvial  currents.  The  preceding  diagram  (198)  represents  one  of 
these  cases  in  Aberdaron  Bay. 

It  has  been  contended  that  these  angular  masses  may  have  been 
formed  by  movements  of  elevation,  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of 
the  transported  matter ;  but  this  is  most  clearly  disproved  by  a  fact 
observable  in  the  sea  cliff  at  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  Criccieth 
Castle  stands,  where  a  narrow  tongue  runs  off  from  the  angular  mass 
into  the  midst  of  the  diluvial  deposit. 


a.  Quartz  rock. 

b.  Ancient  talus,  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  the  above. 

e.  Tongue  of  angular  fiagments,  running  from  the  talus  into  the  boulder 

deposit. 
d.  Loam,  with  boulders — no  shells. 

These  accumulations  of  angular  debris  could  never  have  retained 
their  present  character,  if  formed  slowly  beneath  the  sea.  They 
must,  in  that  case,  have  been  abraded  and  dispersed. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  upper  or  transported  deposit  in  this 
section  (199)  contains  no  fragments  of  shells,  though  its  base  is 
washed  by  the  sea.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the  deposit  at 
the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  mass  of  the 
Snowdonian  mountains  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  and  the  detritus 
assumes  a  more  local  aspect,  being  destitute  of  granitic  fragments ; 
but  the  northern  direction  of  an  extraordinary  current  is  still  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  huge  boulders  derived  from  the  Snowdonian 
chain.  This  circumstance  appears  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of 
gradual  submarine  formation,  but  in  accordance  with  that  of  great 
currents  from  the  north  traversing  pre-existing  land ;  and  the  local 
nature  of  the  detritus  of  South  Wales,  observed  by  Mr.  Murchison, 
of  the  Grampians,  and  other  mountain  chains,  may  probably  be  due 
to  the  same  cause. 
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The  Conchi/eroits  Dilutium  eoten  Mammalian  Remains  ia 

Cefn  Cate. 

Diit  the  Rtroii^est  evidence  of  the  accumulation  of  this  tnni- 
ported  detritus  on  the  surface  of  dr}'  Und,  is  to  be  fo«nd  in  Cefn 
Cave  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  situated  in  a  district  o^enpread  witli 
<letritU9  from  Cumberland,  and  at  a  point  which  connects  the  erradc 
gravel  of  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  Cambrian  chain. 

The  cliffs  of  carboniferous  limestone  which  fonn  the  gorge  of  the 
Elwy,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Clwyd,  contain  seveni 
caverns,  only  one  of  which  has  as  yet  been  much  explored.     It  com- 
municates with  the  surface  by  fissures,  and  has  an  entrance  from  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  alK>ut  one  hundred  feet  above  the  river,   and  two 
hundred  above  the  sea.     The  lowes^t  parts  yet  examined,  are  aboat 
ten  feet  high,  and  are  filled  very  nearly  to  the  roof  with  sedimentary 
deposits,  containing  IxHies  and  teeth  of  the  hyaena,   bear,  and  rhino- 
ceros.    These  are  found  in  two  strata,  separated  by  a  crust  of  stalag- 
mite.    The  lowest  is  below  the  level  of  the  entrance  from  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  and  contains  bones  and  teeth,  enveloped  in  sedimenti 
and  mixed  with  smooth  pebbles,  like  those  of  the  adjacent  river,  and 
with  fragments  of  wood*.     It  is  covered  by  a  crust  of  stalagmite, 
and  above  that,  the  cave  is  tilled  nearly  to  the  roof  with   calcareous 
loam,  containing  bones  and  angular  fragments  of  limestfine,  on  the 
surface  of  which  are  sand  and  marl,  containing  fragments  of  marine 
shells,  like  those  dispersed  over  the  neighl)Ouring  district -f-.     The 
sediment  within  the  ca\e  is  generally  finely  laminated.    This  cavern 
has  been  comparetl,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  that  of  San 
Ciro ;  but  they  differ  in  these  important  particulars,  that  in  the  Ccfm 
Cave  there  are  no  lithodomous  perforations  in  the  limestone^  that 
the  marine  remains  are  confined  to  the  upper  part,  and  that  the 
lower  deposit  of  pebbles  and  bones  is  covereil  by  a  crust  of  stalag- 
mite.    This  last  fact,  whether  the  cave  was  or  was  not  a  den  of 
hyaBnas,  proves  that  it  was  sub-aerial  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  formation  of  the  lower  deposit,  and  before  it  was  visited  by 
a  marine  inundation.     The  marks  of  teeth  on  some  of  the  bones, 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  carnivora ;  and  the 
identity  of   character  which  exists  between  the  pebbles  and  silt 
below  the  stalagmite,  and  those  of  the  river  in  times  of  flood,  points 
to  the  river,  when  having  a  different  relative  level  with  respect  to 
the  cave,  as  the  source  from  which  they  were  derived. 

*  Rev.  E.  Stakley,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Proceedinfft  t/ Geoloffieal  Sptigi^g 
vol.  i.,  p.  402. 

f  8eo  a  commnnication  by  the  Author  to  the  Geologieai  Soeieiy  qf  DubHn,  and 
the  Prcceedingt  of  the  British  Auociation  Newcastle  Meeting. 
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The  upper  deposit  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  waters  of 
the  river,  pent  back  by  the  advance  of  the  current,  the  close  of 
which  introduced  the  marine  remains  througli  fissures  in  the  roof. 
The  difference  between  the  present  levels  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
and  the  river,  may  be  exphtined  by  erosion,  both  before  and  since 
the  marine  inundation,  or  it  may  be  attributed  to  a  movement  of 
elevation,  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two,  erosion  acting  slowly 
while  the  surface  was  stationary,  and  with  rapidity  during  the  eleva- 
tory  process.  Dr.  Trail  considers  that  he  has  discovered  proofs  of 
this  elevation,  in  the  inclination  of  the  laminae  of  the  sediment  of 
the  cavern,  and  their  conformity  to  the  dip  of  the  beds  of  limestone. 
This  fact  escaped  our  notice,  but  the  presence  of  drilled  calcareous 
fragments  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gravel-works  of  Talargoch  Mine, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd,  about  five  miles  from  the  cave,  may, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  an  indication  of  a  raised  beach,  occurring  at 
that  point  beneath  the  diluvial  deposit. 


a.  Level  of  the  entraDce  of  the  cave. 

b.  Deposit  of  mud,  covered  by  stalagmite,  and  containing  bones,  with 

rounded  pebbles  of  grauwacke  and  limestone,  and  pieces  of  Wood, 
r.  Mud,  bones,  and  angular  fragments  of  limestone. 

d.  Sand  and  silt,  with  fragments  of  marine  sheUa. 

e,  A  fissure  communicating  with  the  surfiMse. 

/.  Northern  drift  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  countvy. 
ff.  Portion  of  the  cave  cleared  of  mud. 
h.  River  Elwy,  100  feet  below  the  cave, 
i.  Limestone  rock. 

Detrital  Deposits  o/Talarpoch  Mine.  At  this  mine  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lead  was  formerly  extracted  from  a  detrital  deposit  of 
great  depth  analogous  to  the  stream  tin-works  of  Cornwall,  and  it 
afforded  a  curious  mixture  of  marine  and  terrestrial  remains,  bones 
and  horns  of  deer  and  trunks  of  trees  being  associated  with  marine 
shells  of  existing  species.  The  phenomena  were  not  so  closely 
examined  as  was  desirable  while  the  gravel-works  were  in  activity, 

•J  n 
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and  being  now  (lisroiitiiiuci],  the  mode  in  which  the  nuuin*  and  Ur 
rcMlrinl  rcniiiin^  wore  a8so4.-iatoil  in  involved  in  maoh  obaeurity.  The 
following  factii,  however,  maj'  bo  relied  on.  The  upper  port  of  the 
detrital  deposit  contains  granitic  fragmenta  and  broken  marine  sbelli^ 
but  no  drilled  calcareous  pebbles,  nor  is  the  limeatoae  beneath  it  per- 
forated. The  rubbish  brought  from  the  lower  part  of  the  gravd^- 
works  which  contained  the  detrital  lead,  (often  in  maaaoo  weighiag 
many  tons,)  has  afibrded  fragments  of  marine  sheila,  and  rounded 
and  drilled  calcareous  pebbles,  mixed  with  many  that  are  sngnlar  or 
slightly  abraded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bones  of  ataga,  derived 
from  these  worlis  and  mixed  with  marine  shells,  exhibit  few  or  no 
marks  of  attrition.  This  is  the  only  part  of  North  Walea  in  which 
perforated  pebbles  have  been  found  above  the  level  of  the  existing 
beaches,  and  if  there  has  been  any  local  elevation  at  the  month  of  tin 
Chvyd  the  rocks  of  the  vicinity  must  sooner  or  later  afford  pheno- 
mena corroborative  of  it :  if,  however,  there  be  a  raised  beach  here, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  distinct  in  ita  aharacters  from  the  trans- 
ported detritus  with  shells. 

The  annexed  diagram  (201)  represents  the  detrital  deposits  of 
Talargoch  Mine. 


/ 


/ 


y 


o.  LiineBloue  rwk 
h.  Lead^eiD 

r.  Detrital  di^pMit,  conlaiiiiDg,  in  the  lower  parl,«lieUa,  bones,  and  fig- 
ments of  lead. 

CoHchiferout  Diluvium  of  Ireland. 
If  from  Great  Britain  we  now  turn  to  Ireland,  we  find  it  exten- 
uvely  covered  with  transported  matter,  indicating  the  action  of 
powerful  currentB.  The  deposits  consist  chiefly  of  long  narrow  ridges 
or  mounds,  known  by  the  provincial  name  of  Eskers,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  their  longest  diameters  indicates  that  the  currents  proceeded, 
as  in  England,  from  the  north  and  west;  but  other  proofs  of  this  are 
to  be  found  in  the  distribution  of  fragments  derived  from  particular 
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quarters.  Th«  hard  ofaalk  of  the  oounty  of  Antrim  ia  aa  easily  iden- 
tified in  a  heap  of  gravel  aa  the  granite  of  Shap  Fell,  Mid  its  original 
site  is  as  well  defined.  Fragments  of  this  chalk  are  dispersed  iik 
considerable  quantities  to  the  south,  through  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Wicklow,  and  have  very  recently  been  found  in  Wexford  by 
Mr.  Griffith,  and  in  Carlow  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hamilton.  They  have  also 
been  borne  to  the  eastward,  and  are  found  in  smaller  quantities  both 
rounded  and  slightly  abraded,  but  never  perforated,  in  the  clay  cliffs  of 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Caernarvonshire  already  mentioned. 

Dr.  Scouler,  who  first  discovered  marine  shells  in  the  detrital 
deposits  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  has  named  theip  raised 
beaches*;  but  at  the  same  time  he  identifies  them  with  the  esker 
gravel  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neagh,  he  finds  cover-* 
ing  a  lacustrine  deposit ;  and  having  carefully  examined  with  him 
the  localities  pointed  out  by  him  at  Bray,  Howth,  and  Glenismaule, 
we  found  them  of  the  same  character  as  the  diluvial  deposits  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  destitute  like  them  of  every  proof  of  slow 
accumulation.  At  Glenismaule  the  gravel  is  almost  wholly  com« 
posed  of  limestone,  and  here  ttto  perforated  pebbles  have  been  dia* 
covered ;  but  they  bear  so  insignificant  a  proportion  to  the  mass, 
that  they  must  be  considered  as  drifted  from  the  sea  with  the  frag* 
ments  of  marine  shells  rather  than  as  proofs  of  elevation.  The 
gravel  of  the  eskers  of  Ireland  is  generally  spoken  of  as  destitute  of 
marine  remains,  but  while  wo  write,  they  have  been  discovered  in 
these  deposits  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
island,  by  Mr.  Griffith. 

Dilutial  Depmts  of  the  Soutk-east  of  England. 

Returning  now  to  England,  it  appears  from  the  descriptions  of  Dr. 
Buckland  and  Mr.  Conybeare  that  the  Midland  Counties  are  over- 
spread by  diluvial  accumulations  containing  detritus  derived  from  the 
Welsh  border,  which  has  been  drifted  across  the  escarpments  of  the 
oolite  and'  chalk  into  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Cumbrian  erratics  have  been  borne  into  the  valley  of  the 
Humber. 

Do  these  two  drifts  belong  to  the  same  or  to  different  epochs ; 
and  if  to  the  same,  are  they  contemporaneous,  or  the  effects  of  suc- 
cessive transient  inundations  acting  during  one  short  epoch !  Their 
identity,  after  having  been  admitted  on  insufficient  evidence,  is  now 
by  some  geologists  denied,  on  evidence  which  appears  equally  insuffi- 
cient. If  we  appeal  to  organic  remains,  we  find  that  the  marine 
shells  of  the  diluvium  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  north-western 

*  Journal  of  the  Geoiogieai  Soeietp  </  Dublin, 
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pofticni  of  ElagUn-L  while  the  umniuliaii  remaiui  are  moat  aban- 
daot  in  the  c«fi:nJ  »n«i  aoatb-eaiteni  dutrietft.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, thfti  rnAC y  of  the  nvtminiferoaa  deposits  hitherto  called  dilaviil 
are  in  reality  Uca<rice  &nd  fluTmile  beds  oootaining  Lmd  and  freth- 
water  f Leila  ao*I  cormrtdby  dilmtial d^tritms.  This  is  the  exphuutios 
we  are  inclined  t<j  odfcr  of  the  deposits  of  Cropthome  in  Worceste^ 
fehire.  It  is  certainly  the  ease  with  respect  to  those  of  the  vale  of 
London,  where  osRiferocu  gravel  and  loam,  contaimng  bones  of  the 
elepltint,  rhinocercH.  hipp«:»potaiuiis,  ox,  and  deer,  associated  with 
terrestrial  and  fluvistile  fehelU  all  identical  with  species  now  inhabit- 
iu;(  the  neighbourhood,  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Thamei 
and  itn  tributaries,  and  are  overspread  by  loani  and  gravel  rarely,  if 
ever,  afTordin;:  mammalian  remains,  but  containing  fragments  of  £w- 
tran.sporteJ  rucks. 

Two  brick-field.s  at  Brentford  have  yielded  an  immense  quantity 
of  tliCHC  lxine«i ;  one  of  theru  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  Tbariics  at  Kew  Bridge,  and  is  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river;  the  other  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  Brent, 
near  its  eonflucnce  with  the  Thames,  and  forty  feet  above  the  river. 
In  )>oth  cxsvs  the  os^iferou-s  dcpo&its  rest  on  the  London  clay,  fre- 
quently with  a  thin  layer  of  peat  interposed,  and  are  covered  by  the 
tranH|H;rted  ^^ravel  which  is  spreail  over  the  elevated  plain  lying 
between  the  Uxbridgo  and  the  Colnbrook  roads,  and  which,  by  an 
admixture  of  fragments  transported  from  a  distance,  appears  to  have 
reHultiMl  from  that  current,  the  course  of  which  from  the  Welsh 
l)order  lias  alrca^Iy  been  alluded  to*. 

Tfu'  liirf$tioation  of  Diluvial  Pkenomena  too  muck  neglected. 

Thu  inv(*Mtigati(>n  of  the  diluvial  phenomena  of  those  regions 
bcHt  known  to  goologiHts,  can  as  yet  scarcely  be  said  to  have  com* 
inencud ;  for  a  general  explanation  of  them  can  only  be  safely  based 
on  a  much  more  exteuKivc  accumulation  of  facts  than  we  at  present 
poHHesH.  The  solution  of  the  question,  as  far  as  regards  the  British 
IslandH,  would  t>e  a  great  point  gained ;  but  that  cannot  be  expected 
for  many  years,  while  so  few  labourers  appear  disposed  to  apply 
thuniHolvcM  to  this  branch  of  inquiry^  which  at  present  is  not  a  favour- 
ite subject  with  some  of  our  leading  geologists.  It  can  only  be 
eflocted  by  the  combined  exertions  of  many  local  observers.  The 
determination  of  most  of  the  necessary  facts  requires  no  great  pro- 
ficiency in  geological  knowledge.  This  is,  therefore,  an  investigation 
to  which  we  would  invito  young  geologists;  and  exhorting  them  to 
leave  for  the  present  <lisputod  questions  of  geological  dynamics,  to 

*  W.  K.  Trimmer,  in  The  Fhilosophical  Trantactiom  for  1812, 
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exert  themselves  in  the  collection  of  facts,  by  a  careful  search  in 
the  gravel  of  their  neighbourhood  for  detritus  foreign  to  the  district, 
and  for  fragments  of  marine  shells,  however  small.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  they  have  not  crossed  the  oolitic  escarpment,  south  of 
the  Penine  ridge;  and  that,  therefore,  the  poikilitic  plain  of  Central 
England  must  have  formed,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  bed  of  a 
strait,  dividing  England  from  Wales.  Here,  then,  an  important 
inference  is  drawn  from  a  negative  fact,  open  to  afwault  along  a  very 
extended  line,  and  the  discovery  of  a  few  well-identified  pebbles  of 
Cumbrian  granite,  or  of  a  few  fragments  of  recent  marine  shells  in 
the  gravel  covering  the  waterslied  which  divides  the  eastern  and 
western  drainage,  will  bo  a  fact  of  great  value  in  determining  whe- 
ther the  detritus  of  the  two  sections  of  the  island  originated  in  the 
same  or  in  different  inundations  *.  When  we  have  determined  this 
point,  we  may  then  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  dispersion  of 
northern  detritus  over  England  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
transport  of  the  Scandinavian  boulders  over  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  whether  this  again  was  coeval  with  the  distiibution  of  enratio 
blocks  outwards  from  the  central  regions  of  tho^.Alps.  Till  these 
points  shall  be  cleared  up,  and  we  shall  havis  determined  what 
regions  were  submarine,  and  what  were  converted  into  dry  land, 
having  nearly  its  present  configuration  when  the  erratic  blocks  were 
spread  over  them,  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  speculate  on  the 
causes  of  these  extraordinary  currents,  or  to  tax  our  ingenuity  to 
explain  diluvial  phenomena  by  the  operation  of  existing  forces, 
acting  with  existing  intensities. 

Recent  Discotery  of  a  Forest  beneath  Dilutium^  by  Mr,  LyeU. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  an  important  advance 
towards  the  settlement  of  this  question  has  been  made  in  the  sepa« 
ration,  which  Mr.  Lyell  has  effected,  between  the  diluvium  under 
the  name  of  drift  and  till,  and  the  crag  with  w^hich  it  had  previously 
been  confounded.  From  his  recent  examination  of  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  it  appears  that  this  drift,  both  stratified  and  unstratified, 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
containing  Scandinavian  boulders,  covers  an  ancient  forest  and 
freshwater  deposits  of  the  newer  pliocene  era. 

This  subterranean  forest  establishes  the  fact,  that  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  the  drift  or  diluvium  accumulated  on  the  surface 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  transient  nature  of  tlie  watery  action  which  trans^ 
ported  the  northern  drift  rests,  in  a  great  degree,  on  negative  evidence,  equally 
open  to  attack, — the  absence  of  all  those  prcN>ft  of  slow  deposit  of  which  every 
tertiary  stratum  affords  instances.  Why  do  not  the  advocates  of  long  snbmei^- 
eiice  produce  some  of  these  I    They  can  find  them  in  all  other  regular  strata. 
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of  pro-existing  land,  a  fact  which  had  preyioualy  been  established 
on  tho  western  side  by  the  phenomena  of  Cefii  Cave.  The  groundi 
of  controversy  are  thus  reduced  within  narrower  limits,  and  are 
confined  to  the  means  by  which  the  drift  waa  diatribated,  whether 
by  one  or  more  advances  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  or  by  the  subsi- 
dence and  long  submergence  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Ljell  advocates  the 
theory  of  gradual  and  long-continued  submergence*.  From  some 
facts  observed  by  ourselves  in  the  interior  of  Norfolk,  about  thirty 
miles  from  that  part  of  the  coast  examined  by  Mr.  Lyell,  we  have 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  diluvial  deposits,  the 
lowest  of  which  must  liave  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  consistency 
before  the  uppermost  was  thrown  down  upon  it,  while  from  the  veiy 
slight  degree  of  abrasion  which  their  component  fragments  have 
imdcrgonc,  neither  of  them  could  have  been  subject  to  ^vatery  action 
of  long  continuance  t* 

The  cliffs  of  drift  near  Cromer  and  Muudesley,  exhibit  most 
extraordinary  and  complicated  bendings  and  tortuous  foldings  of 
the  strata,  which  have  not  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  England. 
It  seems  impossible  to  explain  them  by  forces  acting  from  below, 
because  they  frequently  rest  on  undisturbed  and  horizontal  strata. 
They  are  referred  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  lateral  pressure  from  the  ground- 
ing of  drifted  ice,  on  which  he  supposes  the  Scandinavian  boulders 
to  have  been  borne.  For  the  transport  of  Scandinavian  boulders, 
they  may  admit  ice  to  l)ear  the  character  of  a  tera  causa^  who  deny 
its  agency  for  the  conveyance  of  Cumbrian  detritus  to  Bridgnorth, 
and  of  Antrim  chalk  to  Caernarvonshire,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  those  contortions  in  the  diluvial  drift  should  be  confined  to 
a  locality  where  the  erratics  are  traceable  to  an  ice-bound  region. 

Should  subsequent  observations  confirm  the  conjectures  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Lyell  on  this  subject,  the  number  of  alternations  of  con- 
torted with  horizontal  strata,  will  afford  a  measure  of  the  time 
during  which  the  land  remained  submerged.  The  interval  repre- 
sented by  each  alternation  will,  of  course,  be  shorter  or  longer,  as 
we  assume  the  ice  drifts  to  have  been  an  annual  phenomenon,  or  to 
have  occurred  but  once  or  twice  in  a  century;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  but  one  or  two  such  alternations  can  be  found,  it  will  be  evident 

*  Thifl  riucstion  admits  of  an  easy  solution.  At  Brancaster,  on  the  same  coast, 
tlierc  is  to  bo  ficon  at  low  water  a  submerged  forest,  or  ])eat  bog,  of  a  more  recttit 
era,  (that  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter,)  iu  which  the  substance  of  the  peat, 
wood,  and  cluy,  abounds  witli  perforations,  containing  the  shells  of  pholas  crispatns. 
Tlie  presence  of  similar  perforations  in  the  subdiluvial  forest  of  Mundesley,  will 
prove  its  long  continuance  beneath  the  sea ;  their  absence  yn\\  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  mpid  accumulation  of  the  diluvium. 

+  Proceedingt  of  the  Ceoloffical  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.^185. 
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that  there  can  have  been  but  one  or  two  drifts  of  ice  bearing  northern 
boulders  to  the  ahores  of  Newer  Pliocene  England.  These  contort 
tions  will  also  furnish  us  with  a  test  of  the  value  of  some  recent 
speculations  as  to  the  climate  of  that  era ;  for  if,  as  Dr.  Beck  and 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  suppose  from  the  character  of  the  shells 
of  the  red  crag  and  the  raised  estuary  deposit  of  the  Clyde,  they 
were  formed  under  an  arctic  climate,  their  strata  ought  to  exhibit 
similar  contortions  to  those  which,  in  the  drift  of  Norfolk,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  lateral  pressure  of  masses  of  ioe  pushing  forward  heaps 
of  boulders,  as  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Baltic. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Modern  Oroup^  separated  from  the  tertiary  series  in  England  by  tke 
erratic  block  group — uncertainty  of  the  point  in  the  geoloyieal 
scale  at  tehich  the  human  era  commences — climate  of  the  diluvieU 
epoch, — Siberian  elephant. — Post-tertiary  lacustrine  deposits  of 
Yorkshire  and  Forfarshire — submerged  forests — turf  moore-^ 
preservation  of  human  bodies  in  peat — blown  sand — human  ske- 
letons in  solid  rock  in  Ouadaloupe — river  deposits— ^atmospherio 
action  on  rocks — erosive  action  of  rivers  in  Autergne— falls  of 
the  Niagara — sinuosities  of  rivers — river  terraces — parallel  roads 
of  Glen  Roy — excavation  of  valleys — deposit  of  river  detritus 
on  the  land — valley  deposits — deposits  in  UdkeS'—deUa  of  the 
Bhone  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva — ddivery  of  detritus  into  ^e  sea 
— deltcu  of  the  Mediterranean. 

MODERK  GROUP.  \ 

The  Erratic  Block  Group  separates  in  England  the  Tertiary  from  the 

Modem  Group. 

To  the  modem  group  belong  all  those  formations  now  completed, 
or  in  progress,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  its  waters,  which 
contain  the  remains  of  man  and  his  works,  or  the  remains  of  plants 
and  animals  of  existing  species,  unmixed  with  any  which  are  extinct. 
The  separation  of  this,  however,  from  the  tertiary  series,  is  by  no 
means  easy.  In  England,  the  erratic  block  group  forms  the  point 
of  departure :  we  have  no  human  remains  below  it,  we  have  no 
elephantoid  remains  above  it.  Some  geologists  deny  the  existence 
of  any  particular  epoch   characterized  by  the  transport  of  erratic 
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boulders,  and  though  it  may  be  conceded  to  them  that  every  period 
of  elevation  has  been  accompanied  by  the  dispersion  of  detritus 
caused  by  variations  in  the  direction  and  intenrity  of  oceiunic  cnrrents, 
accompanying  changes  in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea,  and 
though,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  the  conglomeratefl  of  the  old 
red  sandstone,  the  molasse  and  the  pebbly  beds  of  the  plastic  clay 
may  be  classed  as  marine  alluvia,  yet  in  none  of  these  are  to  be 
found  those  huge  masses  of  transported  rock,  which  impart  to  the 
superficial  deposits  of  Europe  and  America  the  character  of  a 
boulder  formation,  and  indicate  peculiar  dynamical  agencies  opera- 
ting at  a  very  recent  period  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

In  the  last  chapter,  we  traced  the  distribution  of  these  large 
boulders  from  Cumberland  southward  to  Bridgnorth,  and  eastward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Humbcr ;  we  fixed  the  date  of  their  dispersion 
by  the  marine  remains  of  existing  species  which  accompany  them, 
both  in  Shropshire  and  Yorkshire;  and  we  showed  that  in  Denbigh- 
shire the  same  remains  not  only  accompany  the  boulders  in  the 
superficial  deposits,  but  have  penetrated  through  fissures  into  a 
cavern  where  they  are  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sediment  cover- 
ing the  bones  of  mammalia.  The  dispersion  of  this  detritus  was, 
therefore,  subsequent  to  the  accumulation  of  the  animal  remains  in 
the  cave,  and  to  tho  period  when  the  district  was  inhabited  by  the 
rhinoceros  and  hya?na. 

Mr.  Lyell  has  since  discovered  similar  proofs,  as  stated  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter,  of  the  accumulation  of  diluvium,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  England,  on  the  surface  of  pre-existing  land.  Evi- 
dence of  the  same  kind  is  afforded  by  the  lacustrine  deposits  near 
Market  Weigbton,  in  Yorkshire.  There  a  body  of  lacustrine  marl 
twenty  feet  thick,  covered  by  diluvial  gravel,  which  forms  part  of 
the  Cumbrian  drift,  and  resting  upon  local  gravel,  was  found  to  con- 
tain bones  of  tho  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  lion,  of  the  horse,  bison, 
and  deer,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  extinct  species,  under  circumstances  in- 
dicating tranquil  deposit  near  the  spots  where  they  died,  and  accom- 
panied by  thirteen  species  of  land  and  freshwater  shells,  identical 
with  those  now^  living  in  tho  vicinity. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  a  similar  association  of  extinct 
mammalia  with  existing  molluscs,  occurs,  as  we  have  shown,  beneath 
erratic  gravel,  likewise  transported  from  the  north<west;  and  though 
the  dispersion  of  this  last  detritus  is  not  yet  proved  to  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  drift  from  Cumberland,  yet,  from  the 
almost  perfect  identity  existing  between  the  two  groups  of  organic 
remains  buried  beneath  them,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have 
been  formed  during  the  same  epoch.    An  erratic  block  period  is 
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thus  established  for  England;  bnt  to  that  country  the  generalization 
must  at  present  be  limited,  for  the  erratic  phenomena  of  the  north 
of  Europe  and  of  Switzerland  are  complicated  with  those  of  ice- 
bergs and  glaciers,  and  their  relation  to  the  era  of  the  bone  caverns 
is  not  established  beyond  the  fact,  that  in  Denmark  the  travelled 
boulders  rest  on  strata  containing  exclusively  existing  marine  shells, 
and  that  the  osseous  breccias  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  asso- 
ciated with  molluscs  of  existing  species,  sometimes  marine,  but 
more  usually  those  of  the  land  and  fresh  water. 

Uncertainty  of  t^e  point  in  the  Geological  Scale  at  which  the  Human 

Era  commences. 

But,  even  supposing  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  all  the 
diluvial  gravel  of  Europe  established,  we  have  no  evidence  whatever 
whether  its  formation  was  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  man. 
That  event  may  have  taken  place  during  any  part  of  the  tertiary 
era,  when  the  presence  of  ruminantia,  and  other  animals,  so  necessary 
to  our  comfort  and  convenience,  affords  a  presumption  that  the 
earth  was  in  a  (it  state  for  the  reception  of  the  human  race.  These 
became  abundant  during  the  older  pliocene  era,  and  though  strata 
of  that  age  are  destitute  of  human  remains  in  Europe  and  America, 
wo  must  remember  that  the  regions  of  Asia,  nearer  the  birth-place 
of  our  species,  are  yet  scarcely  visited  by  the  geologist.  From  the 
admixture,  in  certain  caves,  of  human  bones  and  implements,  with 
the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  it  has  by  some  been  inferred,  that 
man  was  an  inhabitant  of  Europe  while  the  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceros ^^  roamed  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  waste.^  But  in  most  of  these 
cases,  a  careful  examination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
human  remains  are  found,  clearly  proves  their  subsequent  introduc- 
tion, by  the  use  of  the  cavern  as  a  place  either  of  abode,  or  of  sepul- 
ture ;  and  with  respect  to  some  caves  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
the  proof  is  not  so  clear,  the  fact  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of 
the  weapons,  ornaments,  and  implements,  mixed  with  the  animal 
remains.  They  are  either  Roman,  or  identical  with  those  found  in 
the  Gaulish  barrows  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  those  barrows  the 
remains  of  animals  which  have  been  interred  with  the  human  bodies 
belong  to  a  distinct  group  from  those  of  the  caverns. 

Climate  of  the  Dilntial  Epoch, 

The  evidence  of  organic  remains  as  to  the  climate  of  the  diluvial 
epoch,  appears  at  first  sight  somewhat  contradictory.  We  have  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hya)na,  in  Europe,  whose  congeners  are 
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now  confined  to  the  warm  regions  of  the  euih ;  bat  they  are  asiO' 
ciated  with  the  remains  of  the  stag,  ox,  and  home,   aa  well  u 
with  shells  marine,  fiuviatile,  and  terrestrial,  which  oannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  species  now  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood.    Oo 
the  whole,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  a  temperatiire  not  Teiy 
different  from  that  prevailing  at  present  in  the  same  hititudes,  fx 
we  must  remember,  that  those  remains  from  which  a  contrary  infiv- 
euce  might  be  draxi-n,  belong  to  extinct  speeiesy  which  may  have  been 
furnished  with  a  covering,  enabling  them  to  austain  the  winters  of 
a  northern  climate.     In  the  case  of  the  fossil  elephant   (elephas 
primigenius),  so  widely  diffused  over  Europe,  the  north  of  Aaia,  and 
North  America,  wc  arc  certain  that  this  was  the  case,  from  the 
fsingulnr  discovery,  in  1804,  of  an  entire  carcase,  in  a  mass  of  ice, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  (lat.  70^),  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  pre- 
servation, that  when  detached  from  the  ice,  its  flesh  was  deroored 
by  the  bears.     The  skin  was  covered  not  only  with  thick  bristles, 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  but  with  reddish  brown 
hair,  four  inches  long,  beneath  which  was  wool  of  the  same  colour, 
of  the  length  of  one  inch.     More  than  thirty  pounds  weigfht  of  this 
fur  W21S  collected  from  the  snnd-bnnk  on  which  the  carcase  fell  from 
the  icy  cliff.     The  skeleton  is  now  in  the  museum  of  St.  Petersburg, 
with  many  of  the  ligaments  entire,  and  the  skin  remaining  on  the 
head.      A  carciise  of  a  rhinoceros  (R.  tichorinus),   similarly  pre- 
served, and  furnished  with  a  thick  covering  of  hair,  had  previously 
been  seen  by  Pallas,  raised  from  the  frozen  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wiljui,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena,  in  lat.  64^.     The  bones  and  teeth 
of  elephants  and  other  large  mammalia,  described  by  Kotesbue  as 
encased  in  ice  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Captain  Beechy,  to  be  in 
reality  contained  in  cliffs  of  frozen  mud,  or  sand,  the  face  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice,  and  it  is  probable  that  ^here 
has  been  a  similar  error  in  the  description  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Siberian  elephant  was  discovered. 

All  the  lowlands  of  Siberia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  to 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  contain  tusks  and  teeth  of  elephants 
in  such  abundance,  imd  in  such  a  high  state  of  preservation,  that  the 
fossil  ivory  is  collected  as  an  article  of  commerce.  They  are  found, 
not  in  marshes  and  alluvial  plains,  but  in  high  clif&  of  sand  and 
clay  which  form  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  appears,  then,  that  on 
the  one  hand,  the  fossil  elephant  was  furnished  with  clothing, 
adapting  it  for  a  residence  in  higher  latitudes  than  the  living  species 
can  inhabit,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  Siberia  must  have  enjoyed 
a  climate  sufficiently  temperate  to   have  furnished   a  vegetation 
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capable  of  supporting  herds  of  the  large  mammalia  which  roamed 
its  now  frozen  plains. 

In  the  cases  of  carcases  preserved  from  'putrefaction  in  frozen 
sand  or  mud,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  sediment  in  which  they 
are  enveloped,  must  have  been  soft  at  the  period  of  their  inhuma- 
tion ;  we  are  equally  certain  that  they  must  have  been  frozen  very 
soon  after  their  destruction,  and  must  have  remained  congealed  to 
the  present  time.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  change  of  climate 
affecting  the  Arctic  regions  must  have  taken  place  suddenly. 

Some  geologists  consider  that  they  have  discovered  evidence  of  a 
colder  climate  than  the  present  having  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the 
tertiary  epoch  in  the  latitudes  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Canada.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Beck,  respecting  the  Arctic 
character  of  the  shells  of  the  crag.  On  an  examination  of  some 
fossil  shells,  identical  with  existing  species  collected  by  Captain 
Bayfield,  from  the  most  modem  deposits  near  the  Oulf  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Lyell  finds  that  they  agree  more  nearly  with  Arctic 
genera  than  those  now  inhabiting  that  locality,  and  resemble  the 
fossil  shells  collected  by  him  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  whereas,  the 
shells  now  living  in  the  Canadian  and  Swedish  seas  differ  almost 
entirely.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  has  arrived  at  similar  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  climate  of  Scotland,  during  the  same  epoch, 
from  the  character  of  the  shells  contained  in  the  raised  deposits  of 
the  basin  of  the  Clyde.  This  is  an  important  and  interesting  ques- 
tion, not  to  be  decided  hastily  from  an  examination  of  the  molluscs 
alone,  but  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  plants  and  vertebrated 
animals  which  accompany  them*. 

Poit-Teriiary  L<MU8trin«  DeporiUof  Yorkshire  and  Farfamkire. 

The  diluvial  deposits  of  Holdemess  are  covered  with  numerous 
lacustrine  deposits,  which,  amidst  a  great  variety  of  details,  present 
the  following  general  arrangement  in  the  descending  order : 

1.  Clay  of  a  fine  texture,  generally  blue. 

2.  Peat,  with  roots  of  plants ;  and  in  large  deposits,  trees,  hazel- 
nuts, horns  and  bones  of  the  ox  and  deer. 

3.  Clay  of  various  colours,  containing  freshwater  limnese. 

4.  Peat. 

5.  Clay,  with  cyclades  and  other  freshwater  shells. 

*  Proceedinfft  <(f  ihs  GeoUgical  Sodeijf^  vol.  iii.,  p.  118.  Mr.  Smith  spptara  to 
attach  some  importanoe,  m  an  evidenoe  of  climate,  to  the  abundance,  in  Uie  raiaed 
deposits,  of  cyprina  isiandica,  which  he  cannot  find  living  in  the  Frith  of  dvde. 
This  species  is  veiy  ahnndant  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Irdaod,  near  the  montn  of 
the  Bann^  and  by  no  means jrare  on^that  of  North  Wales, 
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f).  Slialy  bituminous  clay. 

7.  Laminated  clay,  coarse  and  sandy,  filling  hollows  in  the 
surface. 

Of  these  beds  the  most  constant  are  1,  2,  3.  Renimins  of  tht 
red  deer  are  abundant ;  those  of  the  Irish  elk  (cemu  megacerot), 
which  are  rare  here,  are  common  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  in 
lacustrine  marl,  resting  on  the  esker  gravel,  and  corere«i  by  tht 
peat  l>ogs. 

Mr.  Lyell  has  described  some  lacustrine  deposits  in  Forfarshire, 
which  nfTord  a  marl  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  which  sppear 
to  belong  to  this  epoch.  The  marl,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of 
the  exuviic  of  molluscs  of  existing  species,  and  contains  subordinate 
manses  of  compact  and  sometimes  crystalline  limestone,  rests  oo 
detrital  deposits,  is  interstratified  with  sand,  and  covered  by  peat. 
The  organic  remains  found  in  the  marl,  besides  the  freshwater 
shells,  are  the  horns  of  bulls  and  stags,  teeth  of  the  w*ild  boar,  and, 
more  rarely,  the  bones,  of  the  beaver.  At  the  Loch  of  Kinordy,  a 
skeleton  of  a  stag  was  found  in  the  marl,  in  an  upright  position ;  the 
]>oints  of  the  Iiorns  being  near  the  surface  of  the  marl,  while  the 
feet  were  two  yards  below  it.  In  the  peat  covering  the  marl,  other 
remains  of  stags  liave  been  met  with,  and  also  an  ancient  canoei 
hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak. 

Submerged  Forests. 

Accumulations  of  peat  and  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber, 
covered  in  some  places  by  thirty  feet  of  silt,  like  the  "  warp  '^  now 
left  by  the  river,  may  bo  considered  nearly  coeval  with  the  lakes 
of  Iloldemess.  The  occurrence  of  ancient  forests  or  peat  mosses 
between  high  and  low  water-mark,  is  a  very  general  phenomenon  on 
the  tidal  parts  of  rivers,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  where  they  are  exposed 
to  view  by  artificial  excavations,  or  by  the  shifting  of  the  sand  which 
covers  them. 

They  occur  on  the  shores  of  the  Hebrides,  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
North  and  South  Wales,  and  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset,  Hants, 
Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  York,  as  also  bordering  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
In  Ireland  we  have  observed  one  in  Youghal  Bay,  and  Mr.  De  la 
Beche  has  described  some  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  Some  of 
the  accumulations  of  peat  and  trees  near  the  mouths  of  rivers^ 
which  go  by  the  name  of  submarine  forests,  may  be  drifted  masses, 
like  the  raft  of  tho  Missisippi ;  but  in  most  cases,  the  remains  of 
stumps  still  rooted  on  the  spot,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  trees  have 
grown  in  situations  which  are  now  covered  by  the  tide.  The  trees 
belong  to  species  found  in  the  inland  peat  bogs,  and  still  indigenous 
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to  the  island, — ^fir,  oak,  holly,  yew,  alder,  birch,  and  hazel,  the  nuts 
of  which  occur  in  great  abundance,  together  with  the  roots  and 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  The  present  situation  of  these  forests  may 
in  some  cases  be  explained  by  encroachments  of  the  sea,  arising  from 
the  shifting  of  a  barrier  of  shingle ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  of  such 
general  occurrence  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  due  to  some 
general  contemporaneous  action,  and  that  a  tranquil  subsidence,  like 
that  which  is  now  in  progress  on  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  Scania, 
followed  those  movements  of  elevation  which  accompanied  or  suc- 
ceeded the  transport  of  the  diluvium.  Horns  of  the  stag  are  found 
in  some  of  them,  and  Roman  and  Celtic  weapons  are  said  to  have 
been  met  with  in  others.  Should  a  re-elevation  take  place,  the  fact 
of  their  long  submergence  will  be  proved  by  the  perforations  con- 
taining the  shells  of  pholades,  which  are  frequently  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  peat  and  the  trees. 

Turf  Moors. 

Turf  moors,  or  peat  bogs,  so  common  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  and  which  have  been  computed  to  cover  one  tenth  of  the 
surface  of  Ireland,  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  forests  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  natural  causes,  or  by  the  hand  of  man.  Peat  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  leaves  and  roots  of  plants,  in  a  state  intermediate 
between  that  of  vegetable  matter  and  lignite.  It  contains  from 
60  to  90  per  cent,  of  matter  destructible  by  fire,  the  remainder  being 
an  earthy  residuum.  A  humid  situation  and  a  low  temperature, 
which  admits  of  vegetable  decomposition  without  putrefaction,  are 
essential  to  its  formation  ;  hence  it  is  confined  to  the  cold  regions  of 
the  earth,  is  unknown  between  the  tropics,  and  is  rare  in  the  valleys 
of  Southern  Europe.  On  the  fall  of  a  forest,  the  drainage  of  the 
atmospheric  waters  being  choked  by  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
prostrate  trees,  various  aquatics  spring  up  ;  among  which  the  most 
conspicuous  is  a  moss  called  sphagnum  palustre,  the  upper  part  of 
which  sends  forth  shoots,  while  the  lower  parts  are  decaying,  and 
thus  causes  a  rapid  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter.  In  most 
peat  bogs,  trunks  of  trees  are  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
which  it  is  evident  have  fallen  on  the  place  of  their  growth :  ist. 
Because  the  species  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substratum,— oak 
prevailing  where  that  is  clay,  fir  where  it  is  sand ;  2nd,  Because  the 
largest  trees  are  found  in  valleys,  while  they  diminish  in  size  with 
the  increase  of  elevation  ;  3rd,  But,  above  all,  because  the  roots  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  substratum  of  clay  or  sand.  Both  in 
peat  bogs  and  submerged  forests,  the  trees  often  occur  broken  off  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  rooted  stumps,  and  all  prostrated  in  one 
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direction.  Their  destruction  may  in  such  oaaat  be  —eiibtJ  to 
canes.  Instances  are  recorded  of  forests  so  destroysd  in  Soodanl 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  and  on  the  nte  s( 
one  of  them,  near  Lochbroom,  in  Ross,  the  growth  of  the  peat  wm 
so  rapid  that  it  was  dug  for  fuel  in  less  than  fiftj  jemn. 

Some  uf  the  forests  which  are  now  turf  moon  fell  hy  the  faaad 
of  man.  It  was  part  of  the  Roman  policy  to  deetroy  the  woods  sf 
the  con<iuered  countries ;  and  to  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  some  of 
the  peat  mosses  of  England  and  France.  In  Hatfield  Moss,  and 
others,  Roman  works  and  weapons  have  been  found  beneath  many 
feet  of  peat.  Many  of  the  woods  of  Wales  and  Ireland  were 
destroyed  in  like  manner,  after  the  English  inrasion  of  those  coon- 
tries,  to  prevent  their  affording  shelter  to  the  natives. 

Presertation  of  Human  Bodie$  in  Peai.  These,  as  well  as  ani- 
mals, arc  frc(iuently  lost  by  being  mired  in  these  bogs  ;  and  as  psit 
possesses  a  peculiar  property  of  preserving  bodies  immersed  in  it, 
arising  from  the  antiseptic  quality  of  the  carbonic  and  gallic  acids, 
or  of  the  tannin  contained  in  it,  several  instances  have  oocorred  of 
human  bodies  thus  immersed  escaping  decomposition  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  a  woman,  discovered  at 
the  depth  of  six  feet  in  a  moss  in  Lincolnshire^  with  antique  sandals 
on  her  feet, — her  nails,  hair,  and  skin  exhibiting  soaroely  any 
appearance  of  decay ;  and  of  a  body,  clothed  in  garments  made  of 
hair,  which  was  found  in  Ireland,  buried  a  foot  deep  m  gravel, 
beneath  eleven  feet  of  peat.  No  bones  of  the  elephant  and  other 
inhabitants  of  warm  latitudes,  which  were  so  abundant  in  this 
country  before  the  diluvial  epoch,  have  been  met  with  in  anj  of  oar 
peat  mosses.  The  remains  are  chiefly  those  of  the  stag,  wild  bnlli 
and  boar.  The  horns  of  the  stag  are  not  horns  which  have  beea 
shed,  but  those  of  animals  which  have  perished,  for  they  have  por* 
tions  of  the  skull  attached. 

Bloum  Sand. 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  sand  storms  to  the  traveller  on  the  African 
deserta  arc  well  known.  The  sands  of  the  Lybian  desert,  carried 
eastward  by  the  prevailing  winds,  have  reduced  to  sterility  a  laige 
portion  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  have  buried 
some  of  the  most  splendid  monumenta  of  ancient  Egyptian  gran- 
deur ;  among  others,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ipsambul,  explored 
by  Belzoni.  We  have  similar  cases,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  our  own  countty,  of  human  remains  and  works  of  art  buried 
beneath  blown  sand.  In  Cornwall,  the  sandy  dunes  thrown  up  by 
the  wind  on  the  coast  have  advanced  inland,  overwhelming  ancient 
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towns  and  villagM ;  and  among  othera,  the  Saxon  ohuroh  of  Peran- 
zabulo. 

The  advance  of  these  sandy  dunes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  has  committed  more  extensive  ravages ;  forests  and  lands 
have  been  destroyed,  with  many  villages ;  and  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes  ten  are  now  threatened,  the  sand  advancing  at  the  rate 
of  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet  annually. 

By  means  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  infiltration  of  calcareous 
springs,  these  drifted  sands  are  sometimes  consolidated  into  a  ston^ 
sufficiently  hard  to  afford  building  materials,  as  at  New  Quay,  and 
Crantock,  in  Cornwall. 

Human  BkeUiom  in  8oKd  JRoek  at  GuadaUmpe. 

The  rock  containing  human  skeletons  at  Ouadaloupe,  appears  to 
be  of  similar  origin.  It  constitutes  an  indurated  beach  between  the 
cliflb  and  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  all  submerged  during  high  tides. 
Two  specimens  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  of  which  one  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  other  at  Paris.  The  matrix  in  which 
they  are  enveloped  is  extremely  hard,  consisting  of  minute  frag- 
ments of  shells  and  corals,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter.  These 
fragments  retain  their  colour,  and  some  specimens  of  sheHs  have 
been  found  in  the  stone,  vdiich  have  been  identified  ijrith  species  of 
the  neighbouring  sea  and  land.  This  kind  of  rock  is  known  to  be 
forming  daily,  not  only  in  Ouadaloupe,  but  in  most  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands. 

RrvBB  DiPoiiTi. 

The  study  of  deposits  formed  by  rivers,  Including  the  general 
effects  of  running  water  on  thd  land  iA  a  destroying  and  renovating 
agent,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  geological  investigation. 
It  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  results  produced  by  those  forces  of 
small  amount  which  we  see  in  daily  operation,  during  periods,  the 
duration  of  which  we  are  aUe  to  estimate ;  and  comparing  these 
results  with  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  exhibited  in  the  older 
strata,  we  learn  how  large  a  portion  of  those  ancient  deposits  has 
been  produced  by  like  forces  of  like  intensity,  and  we  are  convinced 
of  the  immense  lapse  of  ages  which  must  been  required  for  their 
elaboration. 

Rivers  are  the  channels  by  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  raised 
by  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  and  falling  on  the  earth,  are 
returned  to  the  ocean  again.  From  the  attraction  exerted  on  the 
clouds  by  regions  of  elevated  land,  rivers  usually  have  their  source 
among  ranges  of  hills,  deriving  their  supplies  either  directly  from 
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tlie  rains  which  fall  on  the  hills,  from  the  melting  of  ice  and  snow 
which  cover  their  summits,  or  from  water  which,  having  been 
absorbed  by,  and  percolating  through  porous  strata,  breaks  out  in 
the  form  of  springs  at  lower  levels. 

In  the  upper  part  of  their  course  rivers  gather  detritiu,  in  the 
lower  part  they  chiefly  deposit  it. 

Atmoitpheric  Action  on  Rocks.    As  soon  as  a  river  iasaes  from  iii 
springs  it  begins  to  collect  fragmentary  matter,  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.     This  action  is  partly  chemical.    The 
hardest  rocks  are  liable  to  disintegration  from  long  exposure  to  the 
weather.     By  the  gradual  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  moit 
mineral  masses  are  reduced  to  an  earthy  incoherent   state  on  the 
surface.     Water  likewise  exerts  a  solvent  power  on  the  alkaline 
and  calcareous  constituents  of  rocks,  particularly  when  it  contains 
carbonic  acid;    and  of  this  rain    water   imbibes  some   from  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  water  of  springs  contains  a  larger  portion, 
given  out  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.     But  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  on  rocks  is  chiefly  mechanical.     They  are  shivered  by 
the  lightning ;  large  masses  are  detached  by  waterspouts  and  the 
violent  rains  of  the  tropics ;  the  furrows  on  the  surface  of  old  build- 
ings, and  of  some  of  the  hardest  rocks,  attest  the  wearing  effects  of 
the  less  abundant  and  more  gentle  rain  of  our  own  climates.     There 
change  of  temperature  exerts  a  slow  and  silent,  but  constant  and 
powerful  energy  in  the  process  of  disintegration.     Water  penetrates 
the  pores  and  crevices  of  rocks,  and  expanding  during  congelation, 
acts  with  great  force  in  overcoming  the  coherence  of  the  parts,  and 
its  return  to  a  fluid  state  is  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  gravity,  to 
remove  the  loosened  matter.     In  Alpine  regions,  heaps  of  rocky 
fragments  and  earth,  called  moraine^  skirt  the  glaciers  where  they 
have  descended  into  the  valleys,  and  display  on  a  grand  scale  the 
power  of  frost  in  the  formation  and  transport  of  detritus. 

To  these  effects  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the  atmosphere,  we 
must  add  the  landslips  produced  by  springs,  that  is  by  water  which, 
after  percolating  a  mass  of  porous  strata,  meets  with  a  bed  of  clay, 
and  is  thrown  out  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine. 
In  its  passage,  it  removes  a  portion  of  the  argillaceous  base,  and  laige 
masses  of  rock  being  thus  left  without  support,  are  precipitated  into 
the  valley  below. 

Erosive  Action  of  Riters.  As  soon  as  a  river  begins  to  collect 
detritus  thus  formed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  commences 
an  erosive  process  on  its  bed  and  sides,  from  the  grinding  effects  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  which  it  puts  in  motion.  The  size  of  the 
fragments  transported  depends  on  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the 
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current.  The  Telocity  is  proportioned  to  the  inclination  of  the  bed, 
which  is  generally  greatest  near  the  source  of  the  rirer,  while  as 
the  velocity  diminishes  the  volume  increases  from  the  influx  of 
other  streams.  When  several  streams  thus  unite,  instead  of  the 
collective  waters  spreading  over  a  wider  area,  they  contract  into  a 
column  of  greater  depth,  and  the  friction  exerted  on  the  fluid  mass 
by  the  bottom  and  sides,  thus  becomes  proportionally  smaller.  By 
this  general  law  governing  the  action  of  running  water,  rivers  flow- 
ing through  level  countries  are  enabled  to  scour  their  channels,  and 
to  prevent  their  being  obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  sediment 
poured  in  by  their  tributaries,  as  the  declivity  of  their  beds 
diminishes. 

Erosion  of  River  Channels  in  Awoergne,  Some  of  the  rivers  of 
Central  France  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  erosive  power  of  running 
water  on  even  the  hardest  rocks.  The  valleys  through  which  they 
flow  have  been  obstructed  by  currents  of  lava  poured  into  them, 
when  the  volcanos  of  that  region  were  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Through  some  of  the  most  recent  of  these  currents  of  compact 
lava,  channels  have  been  excavated  of  considerable  breadth,  from 
twenty  to  seventy  feet  deep,  and  in  some  instances  even  to  greater 
depths. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  Simeto,  a  river  of  Sicily,  has  cut  a 
passage  nearly  fifty  feet  deep,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  fifty  to 
many  hundred  yards,  through  a  current  of  lava  as  compact  as  basalt, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  ejected  from  Etna  so  recently  as  the 
year  1603. 

Falls  of  Niagara.  The  river  which  flows  from  Lake  Erie  into 
Lake  Ontario,  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  erosion  on 
softer  strata.  From  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  situated  330  feet 
below  Lake  Erie,  a  low  plain  extends  as  far  as  Queenstown.  At 
that  point  a  table  land  commences,  and  continues  for  twenty-five 
miles  to  Lake  Erie,  whose  surplus  waters  flow  over  this  table  land 
nearly  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  lake  till  they  approach  the 
falls ;  there,  dividing  into  two  sheets,  the  one  six  hundred,  the  other 
two  hundred  yards  broad,  they  dash  down  a  ledge  of  rock  160  feet 
in  height,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  limestone  resting  on  soft 
shale.  The  spray  raised  in  thick  clouds  from  this  immense  cascade, 
and  driven  by  the  wind  against  the  shale,  efiects  its  constant  and 
rapid  disintegration,  and  the  limestone  being  thus  left  without 
support  is  precipitated  in  large  masses  into  the  pool  below.  In  this 
manner,  the  falls  have  cut  their  way  back  towards  Lake  Erie,  fifty 
yards  in  forty  years.  Below  the  cascade,  the  current  is  contracted 
to  the  width  of  160  yards,  and  rushes  for  seven  miles  through  a 
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gorge  hounded  by  perpendicular  eliffs.  It  is  highly  probable  thit 
the  falls  were  once  situated  at  Queeaatown,  where  the  table  lind 
coumiences,  and  that  the  excavation  of  this  long  nvioe  is  the  work 
of  the  river.  At  the  rate  of  erosion  observed  at  the  falls  during 
forty  years,  nearly  ten  thousand  years  would  have  been  required  for 
this  operation;  but  the  erosive  process  probably  proceeded  more 
rapidly  when  the  whole  stream  was  confined  to  one  narrow 
channel. 

Sinuosities  of  Hirers. 

The  tortuous  windings  of  rivers  are  occasioned  by  impedimenti 
in  their  channels,  arising  either  from  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  lock 
in  which  they  are  eroded,  or  from  the  accidental  collection  of  alluvial 
matter.  The  stream  is  thus  made  to  cross  and  recross  the  general 
line  of  descent,  first  impinging  against  one  bank,  and  then,  being 
turned  off  at  an  e(|ual  angle,  striking  against  the  opposite  bank 
lower  down.  At  each  of  these  points  it  gradually  works  out  a 
curve  in  the  bank,  while  the  debris  not  removed  by  the  current 
accumulates  in  a  promontory  corresponding  to  the  opposite  con- 
cavity. 

When  the  erosive  process  acting  on  a  steep  rocky  bank,  brings 
down  a  considerable  mass  at  once,  the  talus  formed  at   the  base  of 
the  cliff  becomes  a  barrier  against  further  encroachment   at  that 
part,  giving  to  the  current  a  new  direction,  and  throwing  it  against 
a  point  which  had  previously  been  little  exposed  to  attack.      Being 
thence  reflected  at  an  equal  angle,  it  strikes  the  opposite  bank  at  a 
new  point,  and  thus  the  effects  of  the  fall  are  felt,  and  a  change  of 
channel  produced,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river  below  it. 
From  these  oscillations  of  the  channel  from  side  to  side,  it  arises 
that  narrow  streams  frequently  hold  a  winding  course  through  a 
wider  and  straighter  trough  of  their  own  excavation,  bounded  by 
steep  cliffs,  every  point  of  which  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 
touched  by  the  stream,  the  bottom  of  the  trough  being  *occu])ied  by 
a  low  alluvial  flat,  which  the  river  has  formed  during  the  process 
of  erosion. 

This  low  ground  sometimes  rises  from  the  river  in  a  succession 
of  terraces,  c  r,  fig.  203,  which  mark  the  different  levels  at  which 
the  stream  has  formerly  flowed,  and  may  be  considered  proofs  of 
the  elevation  of  the  land  analogous  to  the  raised  beaches  on  the 
sea  coast.  The  parallel  roads,  as  they  are  called,  of  Glenroy,  are 
two  similar  lines  or  terraces  of  shingle,  which  run  round  the  valley 
at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formed  the  shores 
of  an  ancient  lake,  and  to  indicate  the  levels  at  which  the  waters 
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successively  stood,  till  the  lake  was  finally  drained  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  barrier.  Such  terraces  of  shingle  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  North  America,  occurring  at  various  heights,  exteuding 
to  fifty  feet,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  origin,  for  they  contain  shells 
of  species  still  inhabiting  the  lake.  The  terraces  of  Glenroy  are  by 
some  geologists  considered  marine  beaches. 

The  tortuous  flexures  of  a  river,  arising  from  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  are  sometimes  so  great,  that  for  a  time  the  stream  returns 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  main  course.  The  Missisippi,  in 
some  of  its  bends,  makes  a  circuit  of  nearly  thirty  miles  between 
two  points,  which  are  not  more  than  a  mile  from  each  other  in  a 
direct  line.  The  river,  during  freshets,  sometimes  bursts  through 
the  isthmus  thus  formed,  and  returns  to  the  more  direct  line  of 
descent. 

Such  extreme  sinuosities  are  not 
confined  to  rivers  which,  like  the  Mis- 
sisippi, flow  through  alluvial  plains, 
they  are  equally  conspicuous  in  a  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  from  600  to  800  feet, 
through   hard    transition    rocks.      In 

three  places  that  river,  after  making  a  circuit  of  nearly  seventeen 
miles,  returns  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  former  part  of  its 
course.     The  Meuse  and  the  Wye  aflbrd  similar  phenomena. 

Ejccatation  of  Valleys, 

The  origin  of  valleys  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  By 
some  geologists  their  excavation  has  been  attributed  to  diluvial 
currents ;  others,  with  Mr.  Scrope,  contend,  that  though  a  sudden 
violent  and  transient  rush  of  water  might  scoop  out  straight  trough- 
shaped  channels,  it  could  never  have  produced  winding  valleys,  like 
those  of  the  Moselle  and  Meuse,  the  formation  of  which  they  attri- 
bute to  the  slow  erosion  of  their  respective  rivers,  and  for  proofs  of 
the  power  of  running  water  to  excavate  valleys  they  appeal  to  those 
of  Auvcrgne,  where  the  rivers  have  cut,  not  only  through  currents 
of  lava,  but  through  the  solid  rocks  of  subjacent  gneiss.  To  these 
facts  and  arguments  it  may  be  added,  that  diluvial  currents,  so  far 
from  having  been  the  excavating  agents,  have  often  choked  up 
valleys  with  detrital  masses.  The  annexed  diagram  represents  a 
section  across  the  lower  part  of  the  Ogwen,  near  Bangor  (203). 
We  have  there  a  previous  hollow  in  the  slate  rock,  a  a,  filled  with 
a  boulder  deposit,  bb^  through  which  the  river  has  excavated  a 
trough  to  the  depth  of  more  than  seventy  feet  without  having  cut 
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through  it.     The  Taller  of  the  Dodder,  ncttr  DabCn, 
phenomena. 


In  opposition  to  those  who  contend  that  all  riTen  have  formed 
their  valleys,  Mr.  Conybeare  "^  has  shown  that  the  eroaiTe  power  of 
the  Thames  has,  within  the  records  of  history,  produced  no  efiect 
whatever  on  the  country  through  which  it  flows ;  that  much  of  the 
water-worn  gravel  drifted  through  breaches  opened  in  the  ainnoos 
line  of  its  channel,  is  derived  from  rocks  not  found  within  the  limits 
of  its  basin  ;  and  that  the  form  of  the  country  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that  which  would  have  been  produced  by  fluviatile  action,  however 
long  continued.  Most  of  the  valleys  of  England  are  of  the  aame 
character. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  excavation  of  valleys  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  one  general  action,  but  is  a  complex  result  of  mil  the 
forces  which  have  acted  on  the  surface  of  any  given  region,  both 
before  and  after  its  emergence  from  the  ocean ;  and  that  we  have 
several  classes  of  valleys,  in  the  formation  of  which  different  agencies 
have  prevailed.  The  great  valley  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  an 
oceanic  valley,  formed  beneath  the  sea,  and  older  than  the  conglo- 
merates of  the  old  red  sandstone.  There  are  longitudinal  valleys, 
like  those  of  the  Alps,  arising  out  of  the  line  of  junction  of  two 

formations.  There  are  valleys  of 
disruption,  like  some  of  the  great 
transverse  valleys  of  the  aame 
chain,  produced  by  great  up- 
heaving forces ;  valleys  of  ele- 
vation (204),  like  that  of  the 
Wealden,  Kingsclcre,  Pyrmont,  &;c.,  where  the  straU  protruded 
and  pushed  upwards,  dip  in  opposite  directions  from  the  axis  of 

•  ProreHinfft  qf  Geoh^ical  Society,  fol.  i.,  p.  342. 
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elevation ;  valleys  of  denudation  (205),  in  which  strata  nearly 
horizontal,  and  once  continuous,  are  now  separated  by  a  wide  exca- 
vation.    Of  these,  some  are  simple,  like  the  dry  combes  of  the 
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chalk  (206),  in  which  soft  strata  appear  to  have  been  scooped  out 
by  a  retirin/T  current  during  one  period  of  elevation ;  others  are  of 
complex  origin,  referrible  to  severid  periods,  and  modified  by  various 
independent  forces ;  and  lastly,  though  rivers  have  not  in  general 


formed  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow,  there  are  undoubted 
cases  of  valleys  of  erosion,  deep  gorges  like  those  of  Auvergne,  exca- 
vated entirely  by  the  long-continued  action  of  the  present  streams. 

Detritus  depoiited  an  the  Land. 

Mountain  torrents,  whose  course  to  the  sea  is  short,  hurry  into 
it  a  confused  mass  of  fragmentary  matter,  and  there  form  deposits 
resembling  some  of  the  older  conglomerates.  Such  are  the  streams 
which  descend  from  the  Maritime  Alps  into  the  Mediterranean. 
But  longer  rivers  deposit  their  gravel  and  sand  during  the  earlier 
parts  of  their  course,  and  bear  to  the  coast  only  matter  so  finely 
divided  as  to  be  capable  of  suspension  in  water  flowing  with  moderate 
velocity.  Some  is  arrested  by  lakes,  some  deposited  by  inundations 
on  the  surface  of  valleys  and  alluvial  plains. 

When  a  lake  lies  in  the  course  of  a  river,  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  prevent  the  further  transport  of  detritus  till  its  basin  shall  be 
completely  filled.  The  Rhone,  which  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
charged  with  sand  and  sediment,  deposits  it  all  in  that  lake.  In 
the  same  manner  the  Rhine  is  purified  in  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  most  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Alps  part  with  their 
detritus  to  the  lakes  lying  on  the  northern  and  southern  flanks  of 
that  chain.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  these  lakes  shall  be  filled 
up,  they  will  present  the  appearance  of  level  plains,  traversed  bj 
their  several  rivers.  The  river  may  then  cut  through  the  rockj 
barrier  which  had  confined  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  commencing 
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its  destroying  action  on  the  strata  which  it  hmd  formed,  may  convey 
them  to  lower  levels,  to  fill  up  other  hollows  in  the  sarface  orer 
which  it  flows. 

Valley  Dej}a$iti*  Many  level  surfaces,  traversed  by  a  river,  and 
surrounded  by  ranges  of  hills,  may  be  mistaken  for  the  sites  of  lakes, 
which  are  in  reality  valleys  partially  filled  Mrith  detritus.  The  most 
gentle  stream  has  its  seasons  of  flood,  during  which  it  leaves  sedi- 
ment on  the  adjoining  low  grounds ;  a  rapid  river  covers  them  with 
gravel,  by  frccjuently  changing  its  bed.  After  having  flowed  for  i 
time  with  sufficient  velocity  to  transport  gravel  and  sand,  it  reaches 
a  ))art  of  its  course  where  the  declivity  is  less,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  velocity  compels  it  to  ])art  with  the  detritus  with 
which  it  was  charged.  The  stream  obstructed  by  the  matter  depo- 
sited is  diverted  into  a  now  channel,  and  being  there  a^in  obstnicted 
by  the  detritus  brought  down  by  the  next  flood,  again  changes  its 
course,  and  thus  wandering  irregularly  in  its  endeavours  to  seek  the 
lowest  level,  covers  a  wide  area  with  deposits  of  detrital  matter. 
Such  deposits  will  present  a  level  surface,  gently  declining  with  the 
course  of  the  stream,  while  a  transverse  section  will  display  inclined 
laminas  of  sand  and  gravel,  sloping  in  various  directions.  When 
rivers  flowing  through  level  plains  are  confined  artificially  to  prevent 
their  dcvast<atiiig  the  adjoining  lands,  they  have  a  tendency  to  raise 
their  beds  by  the  sediment  which  subsides.  This  is  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Po,  which  Laving  been  thus  confined 
for  several  centuries  now  flows  along  a  mound  of  its  own  raising, 
which  at  Fcrrara  is  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

Lacustrine  JJepotfits.  In  lacustrine  deposits  the  lamination  radi- 
ates fn>m  the  jwint  where  the  river  enters  the  lake,  and  is  inclined 
at  a  higher  or  lower  angle,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  lake,  the 
volume  of  the  river,  and  the  size  of  the  transported  matter.  Wlieo 
the  lake  is  <Ieep,  and  the  detritus  large  in  proportion  to  the  pro|)el- 
ling  power  of  the  stream,  it  will  arrange  itself  in  a  conical  form. 
When  the  volume  of  the  stream  and  its  trans]K)rting  power  are 
couMidcrable,  and  the  detritus  finely  divided,  it  will  be  difl^used 
over  a  wider  area,  and  a  lamination  will  bo  produced  more  nearly 
approaching  to  the  horizontal.  The  I^ake  of  Geneva  funiislies 
examples  of  both  kinds  of  deposit.  The  matter  poured  into  it  in 
the  summer,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  Alps,  has  formed 
a  delta  which  has  advanced  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  eight  cen- 
turies, for  Port  Yallais,  which  was  once  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  is 
now  separated  from  it  by  a  marshy  plain  of  that  extent. 

The  coarse  detritus  brought  down  by  each  successive  inundation 
sinks  soon  after  it  enters  the  lake,  but  the  finer  matter,  which  may 
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be  seen  settling  in  clouds  through  the  clear  water,  is  more  widely 
diffused,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  De  la  Bcche,  by  soundings,  at  the 
depth  of  ninety  fathoms,  and  nearly  two  miles  from  the  present 
mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

The  deposits  formed  by  the  Drance,  an  impetuous  torrent,  which 
hurries  in  pebbles  and  sand,  must  be  arranged  at  a  high  angle,  as 
the  same  author  found  off  its  mouth  a  depth  of  eighty  fathoms  near 
the  shore.  A  section  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  would  exhibit  strata 
more  than  600  feet  in  thickness,  in  which,  beneath  a  surface  levelled 
by  the  gradual  advance  of  the  river'^s  mouth,  there  would  be  found 
beds  of  sand  and  gravel  in  curved  and  inclined  strata  near  its  com- 
mencement, clay  diffused  horizontally  over  the  central  parts,  and 
thill  deposits  of  the  same  fine  sediment,  thrown  down  during  inter- 
vals of  repose,  would  separate  the  coarser  beds  of  the  successive 
inundations. 

The  filling  up  of  the  lake  will  be  effected  by  the  meeting  of  the 
independent  deltas  of  all  the  streams  which  enter  it,  in  each  of 
which  the  strata  on  a  horizontal  plan  will  be  nearly  concentric  to 
the  points  of  influx. 

Deposit  of  Detritus  in  the  Sea. 

Such,  then,  is  the  action  of  running  water  on  the  land,  constantly 
tending  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  its  channel  to  a  uniform  slope, 
by  cutting  down  obstructions,  and  filling  up  hollows,  and  constantly 
removing  detritus  from  higher  to  lower  levels.  The  coarser  frag- 
ments are  generally  deposited  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  in 
the  basins  of  lakes  or  in  valleys,  or  spread  over  plains,  but  a  vast 
amount  of  finely-comminuted  matter  is  held  in  suspension,  till  it 
reaches  the  sea,  and  is  deposited  where  the  tides  and  freshets  meet, 
there  to  form  new  stratified  deposits,  charged  with  animal  and  vege- 
table remains,  which  in  future  ages  may  in  their  turn  be  re-converted 
into  land. 

The  mode  in  which  this  detritus  is  delivered  into  the  sea  varies 
with  local  circumstances,  depending  on  the  volume  of  the  river,  the 
configuration  of  the  coast,  and  its  exposure  to  the  influence  of  tides 
and  currents.  Rivers  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  sediment  is  disposed  of  on  reaching  the 
coast,— delta  rivers  and  estuary  rivers.  If  a  river  discharges  its 
waters  into  an  inland  sea  or  land-locked  bay,  where  the  influence  of 
tides  and  currents  is  feeble,  most  of  its  detritus  immediately  sub- 
sides, almost  as  it  would  in  a  lake ;  the  course  of  the  stream  becomes 
choked,  it  divides  into  several  channels,  the  coast  line  is  advanced 
into  the  sea,  and  a  delta  is  formed,  the  growth  of  which  is  more  or 
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less  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sediment  brought  down, 
and  the  depth  of  water  into  which  it  is  delirered.  Such  riTers  an 
the  Rhone,  Po,  Nile,  Danube,  and  many  others.  In  the  other  clasi, 
to  which  belong  the  Thames,  Garonne,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Maranon, 
the  coast  line  extends  into  the  land ;  an  estuarj,  or  negative  delta, 
as  it  has  been  caHe<1,  being  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  river 
and  the  tides. 

The  velocity  of  the  tide  is  accelerated  in  its  advance  up  an 
estuary  by  the  narrower  bounds  into  which  a  large  body  of  water  is 
continually  forced.  As  it  rises,  it  prevents  for  several  hours  the 
descent  of  the  river,  and  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  a  pool,  the 
waters  of  which,  on  the  removal  of  the  barrier  by  the  fall  of  the 
tide,  rush  down  with  a  force  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed,  and  as  the  tide  ebbs  longer  than  it  flows,  the  sediment 
held  in  suspension  both  by  the  salt  and  freshwater,  is  carried  to  such 
a  distance  l)eyond  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  that  very  little  of  it 
returns  with  the  next  tide. 

In  situations  where  the  velocity  diminishes,  from  the  meeting 
of  conflicting  currents,  local  accumulations  of  sediment  form  the 
marshes  and  sand-banks  to  be  seen  in  most  estuaries,  but  the  pre- 
ponderating force  of  the  descending  waters  will  tend  to  preserve  a 
broad  and  deep  opening.  Most  of  the  sediment  will  thus  be  delivered 
over  to  marine  currents,  and  will  bo  deposited  on  distant  points  of 
the  same  coast,  or  more  widely  diffused  over  the  ocean,  and,  slowly 
subsiding,  will  cover  its  bed  with  flne-grained  deposits,  unmixed 
with  sand  and  gravel. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  delta  and  estuary  rivers,  there  are 
many  intermediate  gradations,  arising  out  of  local  circumstances. 
There  arc  some  rivers,  like  the  Ganges  and  Niger,  whose  volume  is 
so  great  during  freshets,  and  their  waters  so  turbid,  that  they  deposit 
at  those  seasons  a  greater  amount  of  sediment  than  the  sea  can 
remove  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  have  thus  formed  the 
largest  deltas  in  the  world,  on  coasts  exposed  to  high  and  powerful 
tides. 

DeUas  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Rhone  having  purified  itself  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is 
soon  again  rendered  turbid  by  the  junction  of  the  turbulent  Arve, 
charged  with  the  detritus  annually  brought  down  by  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Blanc ;  and  receiving  in  its  course,  fresh  accessions  of  sedi- 
ment from  the  streams  which  drain  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  and  the 
primary  district  of  Central  France,  it  discolours  the  Mediterranean, 
for  nearly  seven  miles  from  the  point  of  influx.     Over  this  space,  in 
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which  the  water  deepens  gradually,  from  four  to  forty  fathoms,  fine 
sediment  is  thrown  down  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  while  the 
coarser  matter  is  deposited  near  the  shore.  The  head  of  the  delta 
is  at  Aries,  where  the  stream  divides  into  two  branches,  as  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  but  the  base  has  advanced  so  much  that  the  physical 
features  of  the  coast  no  longer  accord  with  descriptions  of  it  written 
during  the  Augustan  age.  Places,  too,  which  were  harbours  in  the 
ninth  century,  are  now  a  league  from  the  shore,  and  a  tower  erected 
on  the  coast,  so  recently  as  1737,  is  now  a  French  mile  inland  *. 

Currents  raised  by  storms  from  the  south-west  frequently  form 
bars  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  thus  separate  considerable 
spaces  from  the  sea,  which  either  become  freshwater  lagoons,  or, 
being  subject  to  alternate  irruptions  of  the  river  during  floods,  and 
the  sea  during  storms,  are  converted  into  brackish  pools,  inhabited 
by  a  mixture  of  fluviatile  and  marine  molluscs,  generally  of  a 
stunted  growth,  and  exhibiting  considerable  variations  of  form  and 
colour  from  the  type  of  their  respective  species.  After  such  gales, 
the  newly-deposited  sand-banks  of  the  river  have  been  found  covered 
with  a  layer  of  drifted  marine  shells.  These  facts  are  of  importance, 
as  elucidating  the  occurrence  of  similar  alternations  in  the  older 
strata. 

The  Adriatic  is  rapidly  filling  with  sediment  poured  by  the 
Po,  the  Adige,  and  numerous  minor  streams,  which  descend  from 
the  Alps  and  Apennines  into  a  tideless  sea,  running  deeply  into  the 
land.  Adria,  from  which  the  gulf  received  its  name,  is  now  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  for  a  hundred  miles  along  the  coast, 
that  is,  from  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  to  beyond  Ravenna,  accessions  of 
land,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  twenty  miles,  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  rate  of  increase  has 
rapidly  accelerated  since  the  system  of  embanking  the  rivers,  now 
become  so  general,  prevented  the  diffusion  of  sediment  over  the 
land.  The  Po  carries  into  the  sea  nothing  but  sand  and  silt,  not 
transporting  pebbles  beyond  its  junction  with  the  Mincio ;  but  the 
rivers  which  enter  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf,  bear  into  it  consider- 
able quantities  of  detritus,  large  enough  to  form  coarse  conglomerates. 

From  the  researches  of  Donati,  who  dredged  the  bed  of  the 
Adriatic,  it  appears  that  the  new  deposits  are  not  wholly  mechanical, 
but  consist  in  part  of  rock,  formed  of  calcareous  matter,  incrusting 
shells — a  fact  in  accordance  with  observations  made  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

The  delta  of  the  Nile  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude 

*  See  Prineipie$  qf  Geology,  vol.  iv.,  p.  432. 
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of  the  nvcTy  which  is  estimated  to  discbarge  umnmlly  2oO  times  » 
much  water  as  the  Thames.     This  arises,  in  p^rt,  Iran  the  small 
accession  of  atmospheric  water  which  it   receives  in   its  passi^ 
through  Eg}'pt,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  far-transported  detrits 
which  it  deposits  in  its  valley;  and  in  part,  from  the  eflfects  of  a  c^^ 
rent  which  drifts   the   sediment  eastward,    and    canses  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  land  on  parts  of  the  Syrian  shore  where  no  riren 
enter  the  sea.     M.  Girard,  one  of  the  scientific  men  who  accom- 
panied tlic  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  has  even  ^one  so  far  as  to 
consider  that  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  were  once  united, 
and  that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  a  mere  bar  formed  by  this  cnrmt 
The  same  author  describes  the  mud  deposited  by  the  Nile,  daring  iti 
periodical  inundations,  as  having  raised  the  entire  surface  of  Uppfr 
Kgypt  rather  more  than  six  feet  since  the  Christian  era.     This  fo- 
tilizing  deposit  consists  of  nearly  one  half  argillaceous  matter,  one 
fourth  carl)onate  of  lime,  the  remainder  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  water.     The  Nile  has,  nevertheless,  poured,  and  stiU 
continues  to  pour,  a  vast  quantity  of  sediment  into  the   Medite^ 
ranean,  though  we  have  no  authentic  records  of  the  dates  at  whi<^ 
the  delta  was  successively  extended,  by  additions  of  habitable  land. 
Its  increase  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  though  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
base  of  the  delta.     Two  only  of  its  seven  mouths  remain,  and  the 
Lake  Mareotis  is  silted  up,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  have 
been  formed  on  the  eilge  of  the  delta,  by  banks  which  the  current 
before  mentioned  throws  up. 
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MODERN  GROUP,— Continued. 

Delta  of  the  Mimsippi — drift  timber — delta  of  the  Ganges, — Tides 
— currents — their  causes — currents  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
Oceans — action  of  the  sea  on  coasts — waste  of  the  Eastei'n  coast 
of  England, — Marine  deposits — shingle  beaches  and  sandg  dunes 
— silted'Up  estuaries — submarine  shoals  connecting  the  British 
Islands  tcith  the  continent — deposits  of  the  Adriatic — their  simi- 
larity to  the  Subapennine  tertiaries — diffusion  of  sediment  by 
marine  currents, — Coral  formations — their  distribution — coral 
isles  of  the  Pacific — Lagoon  Islands, — Barrier  reefs — indicate 
movements  of  depression  and  elevation. 

Delta  of  the  Missisippi.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  which  the 
Missisippi  has  advanced  an  immense  delta,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
nearly  tideless  sea.  This  mighty  river,  which  rises  on  the  confines 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  enters  the  sea  near  the  tropics,  having  a  course, 
including  curvatures,  of  about  5000  miles,  and  receiving  as  tribu- 
taries the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red  River,  besides  other 
minor  streams.  Its  whole  course,  respecting  which  Captain  Hall 
and  Mr.  Darby  have  furnished  much  valuable  information,  is  fraught 
with  instruction  to  the  geologist ;  for,  draining  so  largo  a  portion  of 
a  great  continent,  on  which  man  has  as  yet  effected  few  cUanges,  it 
exhibits  the  effects  of  running  water  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  comparison  with  the  effects  of  river  action, 
during  periods  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race. 

The  breadth  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Missisippi  below  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio,  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  expanding  lower 
down  to  nearly  thrice  that  breadth.  This  plain  is  bounded  by  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  or  "  bluffs,"  sometimes  as  much  as  300  feet  high. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Ohio,  all  the  great  rivers  enter  from  the 
wcbt ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  stream  of  the  Missisippi  is  directed 
towards  the  eastern  blufis,  which  it  is  slowly  but  incessantly  under- 
mining. From  the  variety  of  climate  traversed  by  this  great  river 
and  its  tributaries  in  so  long  a  course,  the  freshets  of  its  feeders  take 
place  at  different  seasons.  When  the  Missisippi  itself  is  in  flood,  it 
obstructs  the  current  of  the  Ohio  for  a  great  distance ;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  a  flood  in  the  Ohio  produces  a  stagnation  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Missisippi.     Considerable  accumulations  of  sediment  are 
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thus  fomicd  at  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  tributaries,  which  remain 
till  thoy  arc  reniovcil  by  its  own  freshets. 

From  these  causeH,  ^reat  changes  are  aDDuallj  elTected  in  tbe 
channel,  independent  of  its  general  progress  eastward.  Extreme 
aberrntions  from  the  direct  course  are  straightened,  and  new 
islands  arc  formed ;  while  others  are  swept  away,  or  joined  to 
the  main  land,  l)y  accinnulations  of  trees  and  sediment.  During 
inundations  lar^'c  portions  of  the  alluvial  banks,  the  deposit  of  former 
floo<I.s  give  way,  and  several  acres  of  forest  are  at  once  plunged  into 
the  8tream.  There  the  trees  either  become  fixed  in  the  channel,  in 
the  slanting  position  already  described,  when  treating  of  the  coal 
measures,  or,  accunnilatint;  in  parts  out  of  the  general  current,  are 
formed  into  float  in;;  masses,  known  by  the  name  of  rafi^  ;  the  rest 
are  driftrd  onwards  to  the  son,  and  deposited  amidst  alternations  of 
Kind  an<l  mud.  In  ISOS  it  was  estimated  that  the  great  raft  con- 
tained 278,784,000  cul)i<.'  feet ;  its  breadth  being  220  yards,  its  depth 
8  fret,  and  its  mean  lenirth  10  miles.  This  mass  had  accumulated 
in  the  H])acc  of  fifty-two  years,  owing  to  some  obstruction  in  the 
Atchafalaya,  one  of  the  branrhes  by  which  the  Missisippi  enters  the 
gulf,  and  which,  from  its  position  in  a  direct  line  with  the  main 
^t^eam,  receives  a  largo  portion  of  the  annual  drift.  Similar  accu- 
nmlations,  though  of  smaller  extent,  have  formed  in  other  parts  of 
the  Missisippi  and  its  tributaries^.  In  the  lied  River,  rafts  are  com- 
posed exclusively  of  one  species  of  tree,— -cedars  in  some,  pines  in 
others. 

I'^rom  alternations  of  rod  sediment,  peculiar  to  the  Red  River, 
with  blue  clay,  characteristic  of  the  Missisippi,  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  alluvial  banks  uf  the  Atchafalaya,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  was  formerly  a  continuation  of  the  Red  River,  and 
that  the  two  streams  prevailed  alternately  in  this  channel  before 
their  final  j miction  was  efrected. 

The  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mis.sisippi  is  described  as  sloping  gra- 
dually from  the  river  towards  the  bluffs.  During  inundations  the 
heavier  particles  subside  near  the  banks,  while  the  finely-divide4 
matter  is  carried  to  a  greater  distance,  spreading  a  black  unctuous 
deposit  over  the  ])lain.  The  crests  of  the  mounds  thus  formed 
constitute  narrow  strips  of  dry  ground  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
separating  its  stream,  as  the  waters  begin  to  subside,  from  the 
inundated  country.  A  long  tongue  of  land,  having  exactly  the 
same  a])pearance,  projects  into  the  gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  maps  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. This  tongue  has  advanced  many  leagues  since  New  Orleans 
was  built,  and  the  whole  coast  is  fringed  with  a  belt  of  swampy 
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uninhabitable  country,  extending  over  hundreds  of  square  leagues. 
Numerous  trees,  carried  into  the  sea  during  freshets,  and  covered 
with  alternations  of  sand  and  mud,  are  forming  submarine  deposits, 
which  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  gulf,  and  are  filling  it  so  rapidly 
that  in  many  parts  the  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  ten  fathoms. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  these  deposits  contain  numerous  bones  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  prairie  and  the  forest, — the  deer  and  the 
bison,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  jaguar,  together  with  the  remains 
of  tortoises  and  alligators,  with  which  the  waters  abound.  Neither 
can  we  fail  to  recognise  in  these  alternations  of  argillaceous  and 
sandy  strata  with  masses  of  vegetable  matter,  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  coal  strata,  accompanied  by  some  points  of  difference.  The 
resemblance  consists  in  the  mode  in  which  the  materials  are  arranged ; 
the  difference,  in  the  greater  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
absence  of  mammalian  and  saurian  remains,  which  characterize  the 
ancient  strata. 

Delta  of  the  Ganges.  The  Ganges  and  Burrampooter  constitute 
the  channels  of  drainage  for  the  waters  which  descend  from  the 
northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  chain,  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  the  world,  and  they  enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal  together. 
The  delta  of  the  Ganges,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  Burrampooter, 
extends  along  the  coast  for  200  miles,  and  commences  220  miles 
from  the  sea,  in  a  direct  line.  Its  course  is  marked  by  numerous 
sinuosities,  and  its  channel  is  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  Missisippi.  The  influence  of  the  tide  extends 
as  far  as  the  head  of  the  delta,  when  the  river  is  low  ;  but  when  its 
w^aters  are  swollen  by  the  periodical  rains,  the  ebb  and  flow  are 
scarcely  perpectible,  except  near  the  mouth,  and  the  sea  is  disco- 
loured by  the  turbid  waters  to  the  distance  of  sixty  miles.  It  is 
during  these  seasons  that  the  delta  receives  its  greatest  accessions. 
The  deposits  then  formed  are  partially  removed  by  the  tides  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  but  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  sediment, 
that  the  delta  is  continually  advancing,  notwithstanding  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  which  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  miles  increases  from 
four  fathoms  to  sixty.  The  deposits  consist  of  sand  and  silt;  for 
the  river  ceases  to  transport  pebbles  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.  Such  soft  deposits,  when  the  diminished  volume 
of  the  river  permits  the  free  ingress  of  the  sea,  are  destroyed  with 
great  rapidity  by  tides  which  rise  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  feet;  old 
channels  are  filled  up,  new  channels  formed,  and  in  one  place  a 
tract  of  land,  40  square  miles  and  114  feet  deep,  is  said  to  have 
been  removed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the 
slightest  obstruction,  such  as  a  sunken  boat  or  a  large  tree,  produces 
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ail  ncouiniilation  of  sediment,  and  causes  the  formation  of  a  sand- 
bank, which  80on  increases  to  an  island,  covered  by  a  rapid  growth 
of  reeds,  grass,  and  shrubs. 

These  island??,  as  well  as  the  Sunderbunda,  a  wooded  tract 
extendin;;  along  the  coast,  and  intersected  by  numerous  creeki 
rivers,  and  ])Ools,  abound  with  deer,  buifalos,  and  tigers;  and  the 
waters  and  sandbanks  swarm  with  gavials  and  crocodiles,  the  fonner 
coniineil  to  the  fresh  water,  the  latter  sometimes  ascending  the  riyet, 
but  preferring  salt  or  brackish  water.  Of  crocodilean  saurians  there 
are  three  grand  divisions,  each  characteristic  of  a  distinct  phrsical 
region  :  the  alligator,  or  cayman,  peculiar  to  America ;  the  gavial, 
found  onlv  in  India ;  and  the  broad-beaked  crocodile  of  the  Nile 
and  West  Indies.  It  is  to  the  long-snouted  gavial,  or  Indian  type, 
that  the  fossil  crocodiles  of  the  poikiUtic  and  oolitic  systems  hare 
the  greatest  resemblance;  those  of  strata  more  recent  than  the 
chalk,  resemble  the  broad-beaked  crocodile  of  the  Nile. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  the  deposits  now  in  progress  in  the  Bay  of 
TWngal,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  statement  of  Major 
Ilennell,  that  the  Sunderbunds  are  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of 
the  principality  of  XN'^ales ;  and  that  some  of  the  islands  near  the 
junction  of  the  (langes  and  Burrampooter,  below  Luckipoor,  rival 
the  Isle  of  ^^'ight  in  extent  and  fertility. 

The  delta  of  the  Niger  is  even  larger  than  that  of  the  Ganges. 
stretching  more  than  300  miles  along  the  coast,  and  extending  170 
miles  into  the  interior. 

Tides. 

Wo  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  destroying 
action  exercised  by  the  sea  upon  the  land,  and  of  the  marine  forma- 
tions now  in  progress. 

The  motions  produced  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  by  tides  and 
currents,  however  similar  in  their  effects,  originate  in  very  different 
causes.  Tides,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  arise  from  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon.  Their  height  and  velocity  are  increased 
!)y  the  i)roximity  of  extensive  lines  of  coast  opposing  obstacles  to 
tlio  free  passage  of  the  tidal  wave.  Among  the  small  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  remote  from  any  continent,  the  rise  of  the  tide  is 
only  two  feet,  and  it  does  not  exceed  three  feet  at  St.  Helena.  On 
any  given  coast  it  is  subject  to  considerable  local  variations  within 
short  distances,  being  greatest  where  the  stream  encounters  the 
greatest  impediments  from  headlands,  gradually  contracting  chan- 
nels, and  clusters  of  islands.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  coasts  of 
our  own  seas  for  examples.     Of  the  tidal  wave  i'rom  the  Atlantic, 
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a  small  part  runs  up  the  English  Channel,  flowing  for  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  of  the  Straits  of  Dover ;  while  the  main  body, 
moving  more  freely  in  an  open  sea,  after  passing  the  Orkneys,  turns 
southward  between  Scotland  and  Norway,  and  runs  with  groat 
rapidity  down  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  This  flood-tide  from 
the  north,  as  it  is  called,  meets  that  from  the  south  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.     The  annexed  diagram  (207),  wherein  is  marked 
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the  perpendicular  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  English 
Channel,  shows  how  this  is  effected  by  the  configuration  of  the  coast. 
The  excessive  height  at  Guernsey,  and  between  Jersey  and  St.  Malo, 
is  caused  by  the  confinement  of  a  large  body  of  water  between  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Cape  la  Hogue ;  the  water  thus  raised  above 
the  general  level  having  no  escape  but  through  the  channel  between 
Aldemey  and  the  main  land. 

In  the  Bristol  Channel  a  great  rise  of  tide  is  produced  by  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  shores  as  it  advances  up  the  estuary.  Thus 
at  Padstow,  near  the  entrance,  it  is  twenty-four  feet;  at  Lundy 
Island,  thirty  feet ;  at  Minehead,  thirty-six  feet ;  at  King^s  Boad, 
near  Bristol,  forty-two  to  forty-six  feet ;  while  at  Chepstow  it  occa- 
sionally exceeds  fifty  feet. 

Estuaries  of  this  form  are  subject  to  the  tidal  phenomenon  called 
"  the  bore,^^  a  dangerous  wave  rushing  up  the  channel  with  great 
violence,  and  terminating  abruptly  towards  the  land,  like  those  waves 
which  curl  and  break  upon  the  sea  coast.  In  the  Severn  this  sudden 
rise  of  the  tide  frequently  amounts  to  nine  feet.  In  the  Hoogly, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  (janges,  the  bore  is  of  common  occurrence ; 
it  commences  at  the  point  where  the  channel  first  contracts  its 
dimensions,  producing  an  instantaneous  rise  of  five  feet  at  Calcutta, 
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and  traversing  a  distance  of  nearly  ierenty  miles,  to  HooglTtown. 
in  four  hours. 

]]y  reference  to  the  last  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rise  of 
tide  at  Dover  amounts  to  twenty  feet.  Panning  the  line  of  our 
caRtern  coast  northwards,  the  following  local  yariationa  occur:— Al 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  seventeen  feet,  gradnallj  decretBDg 
towards  Yarmouth,  where  it  does  not  evceed  seven  or  eight  feet 
At  Cromer,  it  increases  again  to  sixteen  feet;  at  the  entrance  of  the 
^^'a8h,  it  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  feet ;  at  Spurn  Point, 
nineteen  to  twenty  feet ;  and  at  Flamborough  Head,  fourteen  to 
sixteen  feet*. 

The  local  velocity  of  the  stream  of  tide  round  headlands  is  in 
general  pro])ortioned  to  the  body  of  water  forced  into  the  adjoiDiaf; 
bays.  In  the  Race  of  Alderney,  the  tide  runs  at  the  rate  of  serea 
miles  an  liour,  gradually  diminishing  till  the  general  lovel  is  restored. 
Hound  the  Start,  and  the  Bill  of  Portland,  it  flows  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  miles,  whicli  is  double  the  velocity  in  the  adjoining  bajs 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  Orkney  Islands,  which  oppose  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
the  tidal  wave,  similar  to  the  obstructions  occasioned  by  the  pi^s 
of  old  London  IJridge  in  the  water-way  of  the  Thames,  produce 
local  currents  of  great  rapidity.  In  the  Friths  of  Ronaldsa  and 
Stronsa,  the  velocity  at  spring  tides  amounts  to  five  miles  an  hoar. 
In  the  Pentland  Frith,  between  the  islands  and  the  main  land,  it 
sometimes  exceeds  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

I'he  greatest  rccordeil  velocity  of  the  tidal  stream  appears  to  be 
at  the  New  Passage,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  in  the  Straits  of 
IVfagellan,  where  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 

Currents, 

The  tidal  currents  flow  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  but 
there  are  pennanent  currents  of  the  ocean,  from  50  to  250  miles  in 
breadth,  and  flowing  constantly  in  the  same  direction.  These  are 
caused  by  the  prevalence  of  particular  winds,  by  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  water  of  the  sea  from  heat  and  cold,  and  by  solar 
eva))oration. 

The  eftects  of  the  wind  in  producing  a  current  are  well  known. 
It  was  ascertained  by  Smeaton,  that  in  a  canal,  four  miles  long,  the 
wind  blowing  along  it  raised  the  water  four  inches  at  one  end ;  a 
prevalence  of  w^nds  blowing  from  the  ocean  produces  extraordinary 
tides  in  the  British  seas  and  harbours,  and  a  continuance  of  gales 

*  Lyell'8  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3.     On  the  authority  of  CapUin 
Hewett,  R.N. 
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from  tbe  north-west  raises  the  surface  of  the  Baltio  at  least  two  feet. 
In  the  open  ocean,  where  there  is  no  barrier  to  impede  the  piogress 
of  the  water,  instead  of  a  rise  a  current  is  produced  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds.  Between  the  tropics  these  blow,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  more  or  less  from  the  east,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  general  tendency  of  the  waters  towards  the  west. 

Currents  from  the  poles  towards  the  tropics  are  produced  by 
difference  of  temperature.  Sea  water  increases  in  specific  gravity  as 
it  becomes  colder,  not  expanding  when  it  reaches  the  freezing  point 
like  fresh  water,  and  consequently,  when  its  temperature  is  reduced 
at  the  surface,  in  high  latitudes,  it  sinks,  and  warmer  and  lighter 
water  rises  to  supply  its  place.  By  a  continuance  of  the  rising  and 
descending  currents  thus  produced,  the  lower  parts  of  the  sea,  in 
high  latitudes,  become  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  those  of  the 
tropics  at  the  same  depths,  and,  unless  prevented  by  the  interposition 
of  a  submarine  barrier,  will  move  horizontally  towards  the  equator, 
pro<luciug  a  superficial  current  of  the  lighter  and  warmer  water  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

A  powerful  current,  which  commences  100  leagues  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  sets  constantly  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  tendency  of  excessive  evaporation  to 
reduce  the  waters  of  that  inland  sea  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
ocean ;  and  similar  currents  must  take  place  between  two  regions 
of  the  ocean  which  contribute  in  different  proportions  to  the  waters 
of  the  atmosphere. 

A  current  once  set  in  motion  by  these  causes,  separate  or  com- 
bined, and  flowing  from  north  to  south,  or  from  south  to  north,  is 
subject  to  modifications  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  In  passing 
from  polar  to  equatorial  regions  it  will  be  continually  advancing 
into  latitudes  where  the  rotatory  velocity  is  greater  than  in  those 
which  it  is  leaving,  and  it  will  be  deflected  towards  the  west,  or  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth'*s  motion ;  while  in  passing 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles  it  will  retain  an  excess  of  rotatory 
velocity  over  that  of  the  regions  into  which  it  is  proceeding,  and 
will  bo  deflected  towards  the  east. 

Currents  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Ocean$.  The  system  of 
currents  best  known,  is  that  which,  commencing  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  crosses  and  recrosses  the  Atlantic,  under  the  various  names 
of  the  Lagullas  current,  the  South  Atlantic  current,  the  Equatorial 
current,  and  the  Gulf  stream. 

Two  currents,  raised  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  principally  by  the 
trade  winds,  and  coming,  the  one  from  the  open  sea,  the  other  down 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  unite  to  the  south  of  Madagascar.     The 
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united  stream,  100  miles  broad,  runs  down  the  aoatli-easterii  coast 
of  Africa,  till  turned  westward  by  tbe  greftt  bank  of  Tiipilla^,  of 
the  cape  of  that  name ;  it  doubles  the  aonthem  point  of- Africa  and 
flows  slowly  alonji;  its  western  coast  to  the  Bij^t  of  Benin  (South 
Atlantic),  then  turning  westward  crosses  the  Atlmntie  to  the  eoiit 
of  Brazil  (Equatorial  current),  and  runs  north-^rest,  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  receiving  in  its  passage  the  waters  of  the  ManuMa 
and  Orinoco.  After  passing  Trinidad  it  expands  over  the  Caribbeia 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  the  pent-up  waters  are  raised  to  a  temperatnre  6^  higher 
than  that  of  tlic  ocean  in  corresponding  latitudes,  and  escape  with 
great  rapidity  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  flowing  nortbwaid 
along  the  coast  of  North  America,  nearly  to  lat.  44^,  where  thef 
turn  westward  towards  the  Azores,  covering  the  sea  in  the  yicinitj 
of  thotie  islands,  over  a  space  extending  between  200  and  300  mile^ 
from  north  to  south,  with  water  nearly  10^  Fahr.  warmer  than  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  effects  of  the  Gulf  stream  are 
sometimes  felt  in  the  liay  of  Hiscay,  and  a  branch  of  it  occasionally 
brings  tropical  wood  and  fruits  to  the  shores  of  Iceland,  Norway, 
and  Ireland.  One  portion  falls  into  the  Guinea  current,  which  mni 
southward  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and 
there,  joining  the  E([uatorial  current,  recrosses  the  Atlantic. 

A  current  sets  into  the  Polar  Sea,  through  Behring^s  Straits,  and 
two  currents  issue  from  the  same  sea  into  the  Atlantic,  the  one 
between  (jjrecnhind  and  America,  the  other  down  Hudson'^s  Baj  and 
DHvis^s  Straits.  This  latter  runs  along  the  coast  of  America,  as 
far  as  Newfoundland,  bringing  icebergs  occasionally  within  the 
limits  of  the  Gulf  strenm,  which  this  Polar  current  there  joins^ 
taking  an  eastern  direction  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

JhJroifite  Action  of  the  Sea  on  Coasts. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  also  aflfected  by  temporary  currents 
produced  by  the  action  of  gales  of  wind.  The  waves  raised  by  such 
storms,  when  thoy  break  u])on  the  shore,  are  the  principal  agents  in 
the  destruction  of  the  land,  and  in  the  formation  of  detritus,  which 
is  transported  and  deposited  at  other  points  by  tides  and  currents. 

The  waste  of  a  coast  is  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  circum- 
stances, such  as  exposure  to  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  the  nature  of  the 
strata,  and  the  form  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
waves.  The  configuration  of  a  given  line  of  coast  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  component  materials,  hard  rocks  projecting  in  bold 
promontories,  while  deep  bays  are  scooped  out  in  soft  and  yielding 
strata,  and  at  the  weakest  points,  such  as  the  junction  of  two  forma- 
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tions.  Even  the  hardest  rocks  are  worn  into  holes  and  caverns  by 
the  battering  of  the  surge  and  the  grinding  action  of  the  sand  and 
gravel  with  which  it  is  charged.  This  process  is  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  une([ual  hardness  of  different  parts  of  the  same  rock,  and  by 
the  joints,  faults,  and  fissures  by  which  they  are  traversed.  The 
magnitude  of  the  masses  of  rock  moved  by  the  waves  when  they 
break  upon  the  coast  during  violent  gales,  appears  astonishing,  till 
we  reflect  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  heaviest  rocks  is  not  more 
than  thrice  that  of  water,  and  consequently,  that  from  their  weight, 
as  estimated  in  the  air,  we  must  deduct  a  third  when  immersed  in 
a  denser  fluid.  We  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  blocks,  varying  in 
weight  from  two  to  seven  tons,  being  drifted  up  inclined  planes, 
during  such  storms,  for  the  distance  of  one  hundred,  and  even  two 
hundred  feet.  The  destructive  action  of  the  waves  on  rocks  of  equal 
hardness,  is  greatest,  when  they  offer  an  abrupt  front  to  it,  and  is 
the  least  on  flat  shores,  where  the  breakers  meet  with  no  resistance, 
but  spend  themselves  on  the  slope  of  a  beach.  When  the  coast  is 
composed  of  stratified  rocks,  the  dip  of  the  strata  towards  the  sea  at 
a  low  angle,  has  the  same  effect  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  surge. 

The  wear  produced  by  the  wintry  storms,  on  even  such  hard 
materials  as  the  granitic  and  schistose  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the 
uncontrolled  violence  of  an  open  ocean,  is  strikingly  exemplified  by 
the  broken  outline  of  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
studded  with  numerous  islets,  and  penetrated  by  deep  indentations. 
On  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  England,  consisting  of  second* 
ary  and  tertiary  strata,  though  less  exposed,  the  waste  is  so  rapid, 
from  the  softer  nature  of  the  materials,  as  to  have  become  matter  of 
record  and  observation,  and  to  suggest  the  reflection  how  little  such 
strata  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  full  fury  of  the  Atlantic, 
if  unprotected  by  the  rocky  barriers  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Cornwall. 

Waste  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  England,  The  whole  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  from  the  Tees  to  the  Humbcr,  is  yielding  to  the  action 
of  the  sen.  Its  effects  are  considerable  on  the  chalky  and  oolitio 
cliffs  of  Scarborough  and  Flamborough  Head,  which  often  rise  to 
the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  but  the  process  of  destruction  is 
more  slow  than  on  the  diluvial  deposits  of  Holdemess,  composed  of 
sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  which  do  not  attain  a  greater  elevation  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  On  this  part  of  the  coast, 
the  sites  of  many  ancient  villages  are  now  occupied  by  sand-banka, 
while  the  names  have  either  disappeared  from  the  maps,  or  have 
been  transferred  to  situations  further  inland.  At  Owthome,  the  sea 
advances  at  the  rate  of  four  yards  in  a  year,  and  fears  are  enter- 
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tained  lest  it  should  breach  Spurn  Point,  and,  rushing  Into  the 
Humber,  devastate  the  rich  marshes  which  border  that  river. 

On  the  greater  part  of  the  Norfolk  coast,  the  waste  is  equally 
rapid.  At  Hunstanton,  the  chalk  clifls,  based  <m  an  arenaoeona  bed, 
are  easily  undermined,  but  the  rock  comes  down  in  large  masses, 
which,  for  a  time,  form  a  protecting  barrier  against  the  waves.  The 
loss  of  land,  here,  is  about  ten  yards  in  thirty  years.  At  Sherring* 
ham,  the  low  cliffs  of  chalk  cov^^  with  sand  and  gravel,  lose  about 
one  yard  in  a  year,  but  the  rapid  slope  of  the  surface,  from  the  sea, 
has  lately  caused  a  greater  area  to  be  removed  in  a  given  time,  and 
seventeen  yards  disappeared  between  1824  and  1829,  at  which  date, 
there  was  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  of  water,  where  less  than  fifty  years 
before  there  had  existed  a  cliff  fifty  feet  high.  From  Cromer  to  die 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  nearly  equal  havoc  is  produced  on  the  ter- 
tiary and  diluvial  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  and  we  have  authentic 
records  of  the  loss  of  whole  manors  and  villages,  vrith  the  greater 
part  of  the  once  populous  borough  of  Dunwich  *. 

The  southern  coast  is  wasting  at  many  points  in  a  similar  man* 
ner,  and  while  we  write,  a  meeting  of  land-owners  is  convened  at 
Littlehampton,  to  devise  means  for  preventing  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea. 

Modem  Marine  Deposits, 

The  materials  derived  from  the  wasting  land,  are  distributed  by 
the  agitation  of  the  waves,  according  to  magnitude  and  specific 
gravity ;  the  larger  and  heavier  fragments  remain  upon  the  beach, 
till  they  are  ground  down  to  coarse  sand,  or  are  thrown  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  breakers;  sand  is  pushed  forward  by  the  tides,  and  finely 
divided  argillaceous  matter  remaining  longer  in  suspension  is  widely 
difiiised  by  the  action  of  currents ;  some  is  deposited  in  sheltered 
situations  along  the  coast,  where  the  agitation  is  less,  and  the  veloci^ 
of  the  current  diminished ;  some  is  borne  into  the  deeper  recesses  of 
the  ocean. 

Shingle  Beaches^  and  Bandy  Dunes.  The  breakers,  themselves, 
in  some  situations,  raise  barriers  against  their  own  encroachments^ 
by  projecting  shingles  on  the  land,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  retiring 
wave.  The  points  favourable  to  the  formation  of  shingle  beaches, 
are  low  flat  shores,  protected  on  the  sides  by  rocky  points.  Sand 
can  be  transported  by  currents  whose  velocity  is  insufficient  to  move 
shingle,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  thrown  upon  the  land  by 
waves  of  smaller  force,  and  when  dry,  is  driven  on^murd  by  the  mnd, 
and  collected  into  hills,  or  dunes,  held  together  by  the  creeping  roots 

•  For  ftiller  details  consult  Lyell's  Principles  qf  Geology,  voL  iL,  p.  HI. 
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of  tbo  arundo  maritima,  or  marram.  These  hills  bar  up  the  mouths 
of  small  rivers  and  estuaries,  and  form  natural  embankments  for  the 
protection  of  those  rich  alluvial  flats  which  the  tide  deposits  in  every 
situation  where  its  current  stagnates. 

Silted-up  Estuaries.  Our  eastern  coast  affords  several  examples 
of  the  increase  of  land  thus  formed.  The  strait  which  separated  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  from  the  rest  of  Kent,  and  was  navigated  by  the 
Roman  fleets,  the  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  during  the  Saxon 
era  extended  up  the  Yare  to  Norwich,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Ouse 
near  Lewes,  have  all  been  silted  up  within  the  lapse  of  a  few  cen- 
turies. The  description  given  by  Mr.  Mantell,  of  these  modem 
strata  in  the  Lewes  levels,  indicates  the  several  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion. At  the  depth  of  thirty-six  feet,  resting  on  detritus  derived 
from  the  chalk,  are  beds,  containing  exclusively  marine  remains, 
among  which  has  been  found  the  skull  of  the  narwal  or  sea-unicorn. 
These  are  covered  by  blue  clay,  containing  a  mixture  of  fluviatile 
and  marine  shells,  showing  that  the  water  had  become  shallower 
and  brackish,  or  alternately  salt  and  fresh.  On  this  again  is  blue 
clay,  containing  freshwater  shells,  only  with  the  remains  of  deer^ 
deposited  when  the  shoaling  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  river  pre- 
vailed exclusively,  and  the  water  was  no  longer  habitable  by  marine 
tcstacea.  The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  a  morass,  on  which 
trees  grew,  or  were  drifted  there  by  floods,  for  the  clay  is  covered 
by  a  bed  of  peat,  Ave  feet  thick,  containing  abundance  of  wood;  and 
lastly,  this  bog  was  converted  into  a  meadow,  by  the  silty  deposit 
left  upon  it,  by  the  occasional  overflowing  of  the  river. 

These  additions  to  the  land  have  been  effected  entirely  by  the 
operation  of  nature;  but  the  rich  alluvial  flat  of  Romney  Marsh,  and 
those  which  border  the  estuaries  of  the  Humber  and  the  Wash, 
formed  in  part  of  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  in 
part  of  that  derived  from  the  wasting  cliffs  of  Holdemess,  have 
been  greatly  extended  by  artificial  embankments. 

The  fens  of  Lincolnshire  lie  chiefly  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  is  still  contending  for  the  possession  of  them,  and  is  only 
excluded  by  the  skill  of  the  engineer.  From  the  evidence  of  the 
peat  bogs  buried  beneath  them,  they  appear  to  have  once  constituted 
a  wooded  tract,  which  became  submerged,  was  partially  embanked 
by  the  Romans,  again  inundated  after  their  departure,  and  finally 
recovered  and  extended  at  various  subsequent  periods.  The  recent 
application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  drainage  of  these  fenny  dis- 
tricts, has  added  considerably  to  their  value ;  and  it  is  now  in  con- 
templation to  reclaim  more  than  200,000  acres  of  mud  banks,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Wash,  which  are  at  present  covered  every  tide 
by  about  sixteen  feet  of  water. 
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If  wc  turn  to  the  opposite  shores, — ^to  the  "  amphibious  world,"" 

Kmbofioincd  in  tlie  deep,  where  HoIlAiid  Um^ — 

vre  sec  tracts  far  more  extensive,  won  by  man  from  the  oceaa,  to 
which  the  ocean  is  re-asserting  his  claim.  The  \rhole  coast  line, 
from  the  Baltic  to  Ostcnd,  has  for  many  centuries  been  yielding  to 
the  force  of  the  waves,  which  neither  natural  nor  artificial  barrien 
have  been  able  to  withstand.  The  islands  'on  its  borders  hare 
diminished  in  numY)er  and  extent;  rich  and  populous  districts,  pro- 
tected by  sandy  dunes  and  costly  embankmeuts,  have  been  over- 
whelmed, and  marine  bays  have  been  extended  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  land.  Of  these  irruptions  of  the  sea,  the  most  terrible  were 
that  by  which  the  Bics  I  Josh  was  formed  in  1421,  and  seventy-tiro 
vilLigcs  dcstroye<l,  by  the  bursting  of  a  dike,  and  those  successire 
inroads  during  the  thirteenth  century,  which  swept  away  tbe 
iHthmus  between  Steveren  and  Medemblick,  and  spread  the  expanse 
of  the  Zuvdcr  Zee  over  the  sites  of  towns,  vilLiges,  and  inland  lake?. 
So  far,  then,  fiom  these  new  deposits  counterbalancing  the 
destruction  of  the  land,  they  can  only  bo  regarded  as  temporary 
acqui.sitioii8 ;  the  march  of  the  ocean  is  still  onward,  its  real  contest 
is  with  the  more  solid  strata  which  protect  them ;  these  are  slowly, 
but  incessantly  yielding,  and,  deprived  of  their  protection,  tho 
low  alluvial  districts  will  disa])pcar  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

f<iiimariue  Shoah  couufctluff  the  British  lilandt  with  the 

Continent, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  to  the 
extent  of  200  or  oOO  feet,  would  make  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  area  of  the  land,  for  the  mean  depth  of  the  German  Ocean  does 
not  exceed  thirty-one  fathoms,  and  the  British   Islands  are  con- 
nected beneath  the  tea  with  the  continent,  by  a  region  of  shoals, 
known   to  navigators  by  the  name  of  "  soundings,'*''  which    com- 
mences at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  .ind  sweeps  round  by 
the  westeni  coast  of  Ireland  to  that  of  Norway.     Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  tract,  the  bottom  may  be  reached  with  a  line  of 
eighty  or  ninety  fathoms,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  largo  banks, 
(the  Dogger  Bank  is  345  miles  in  length,)  intersected  by  dcop  and 
narrow  ravines,  with  ])recipitous  sides.     These  banks  may  be  consi- 
dered as  inequalities  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  sea,  produced  during 
movements  of  elevation,  and   covered   with  the  mingled  detritus 
derived  from  the  wasting  shores  of  England  and  Holland,  and  tlie 
sediment  discharged  into  it  by  rivers. 

In  some  parts,  the  sounding  line  brings  up  small  gravel,  broken 
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and  drifted  shells  and  corals,  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes;  but  the 
surface  of  the  banks  consists  in  general  of  sand  and  mud,  inhabited 
by  various  species  of  zoophytes  and  molluscs,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  laid  dry  for  our  inspection,  they  would  present  a  close 
analogy  in  mineral  characters,  mode  of  aggregation,  and  distribution 
of  organic  remains,  to  the  strata  of  the  crag.  The  principal 
difference  would  be,  that  the  latter  would  yield  a  certain  proportion 
of  extinct  species  not  to  be  met  with  in  these  recent  deposits. 

Deposits  of  the  Adriatic,  Donati  found  a  similar  resemblance 
between  the  deposits  now  accumulating  in  the  Adriatic  and  the 
tertiary  strata,  elevated  1 000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  Subaponnine 
hills.  Ho  ascertained  that  certain  tracts  were  destitute  of  shells, 
and  that,  in  others,  particular  families  were  grouped  together,  while 
in  some,  again,  a  confused  mass  of  shells,  corals,  and  crustaceans  of 
difierent  species,  were  enveloped  in  mud,  sand,  and  gravel.  In 
short,  he  found  every  variety  in  the  distribution  of  organic  remains 
observable  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata.  On  the  surface  of 
the  deposits  he  obtained  living  molluscs,  or  their  shells,  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation — for  a  foot  below  it  they  retained  the  ordinary 
character  of  dead  shells — and  at  greater  depths,  they  were  com- 
pletely mineralized  and  enveloped  in  solid  calcareous  tufa. 

Calcareous  springs,  so  prevalent  in  Italy,  as  well  as  other  volcanic 
regions,  feeding  the  rivers  which  enter  the  Mediterranean,  or 
breaking  out  beneath  its  waters,  will  explain  the  presence  of  calca- 
reous rocks  among  the  sedimentary  deposits.  The  marl  of  the 
Forfarshire  lakes  was  converted,  it  will  be  remembered,  into  com- 
pact limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  which  fed  them,  and 
similar  precipitates  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  expected  among  the 
deposits  of  all  seas,  where  the  water  receives  a  greater  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  than  is  consumed  by  the  testacea  and  polypifers  in 
the  construction  of  their  habitations. 

Diffusion  of  Sediment  hy  Currents. 

It  is  only  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  near  the  shores,  or  in  shallow 
seas  like  the  German  Ocean  and  Adriatic,  that  we  can  thus  watch 
the  progress  of  marine  deposits,  and  ascertain  their  nature.  What 
passes  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  must  remain  a  mystery  to  us.  Its 
mean  depth  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  five  miles,  and 
it  probably  contains  profound  abysses,  in  which  no  sediment  is 
deposited,  and  which  are  rendered,  by  pressure  and  the  absence  of 
light,  as  destitute  of  life  as  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Himalayas 
or  the  Andes. 

Even  from  those  parts  of  the  oceanic  bed  accessible  by  th^ 
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Rounding  line,  wo  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  all  tbe  information 
which  might  bo  obtained.  The  superficial  velocities,  as  well  as  the 
directions  of  currents,  require  to  be  more  accurately  ascertained. 
Of  tlio  depths  to  which  they  extend  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
Accurate  information  on  these  points  would  furnish  data  for  reduc- 
ing to  calculation  the  distance  to  which  particles  of  a  given  magni- 
tude and  specific  gravity  may  be  diffused  by  currents.  That  the 
fine  detritus  of  the  land  may  be  transported  to  great  distances,  we 
learn  from  the  fact  observed  by  Captain  Sabine,  that  the  fresh  and 
turbid  waters  of  the  Maranon  affect  the  surface  of  the  ocean  for 
300  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Coral  Formations. 

We  might,  likewise,  obtain  much  more  information  than  we  at 
present  possess  respecting  the  habitats  of  marine  plants  and 
animals,  the  connexion  of  particular  tribes,  with  the  nature  of  the 
sediment,  and  the  depths  of  water  of  which  they  are  characteristic. 
Much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the  nature  and  growth  of 
coral  reefs  and  islands,  by  the  observations  of  Quoy  and  Oaimard, 
Stuchbury  and  Darwin.  From  the  vast  spaces  occupied  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  coral  reefs  and  small  islands,  with  great  and 
frequently  unfathomable  depths  close  to  their  sides,  very  erroneous 
notions  had  prevailed  respecting  the  part  performed  by  marine 
zoophytes,  in  adding  to  the  stony  matter  of  the  globe.  It  was 
supposed  that  they  raised  these  masses  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  they  only  inhabit  water  of  moderate 
depth,  and  that  the  calcareous  crust  constructed  by  them  is  based 
on  the  summits  of  submarine  mountains. 

Dhtribution  of  Coral  Formations,  A  high  temperature  is  essen- 
tial to  the  abundant  developemcnt  of  coral.  It  fringes  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  abounds  in  those  parts  of  the  Pacific, 
included  between  the  thirtieth  degrees  of  north  and  south  latitude. 
A  great  reef  extends  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  for 
1000  miles,  with  fei^  interruptions,  and  for  the  space  of  350  miles 
is  completely  continuous. 

The  Maldiva  Islands  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  tbe  south- 
west of  Malabar,  form  a  chain  extending  northwards  for  480  miles, 
arranged  in  annular  groups  or  atols^  the  longest  diameter  of  some 
of  which  is  nearly  fifty  miles;  and  the  Laccadiva  and  Chagos 
Islands,  lying  to  the  north  and  south  of  these,  are  probably  continu- 
ations of  the  same  submarine  ridge. 

Of  the  lamelliferous  corals,  the  only  efficient  agents  in  the 
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formation  of  coral  rock,  the  most  common  genera  are  astrea,  mean- 
drina,  caryophyllla,  porites,  and  madrepora,  and  the  depths  at 
which  they  commence  their  operations  do  not,  according  to  Stuch- 
bury  and  Darwin,  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms,  at  which 
depths  rocks  may  be  seen  through  the  calm  and  clear  water  desti-> 
tute  of  living  coral ;  below  twelve  fathoms,  the  bottom  generally 
consists  of  calcareous  sand,  or  of  masses  of  dead  coral  rock.  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  state  that  astrea,  which  alone  is  capable  of 
covering  large  spaces,  is  not  brought  up  from  water  exceeding  five 
fathoms,  though  branching  corals  live  at  greater  depths.  The  line 
of  lowest  water  at  spring  tides  is  the  greatest  height  to  which  they 
build. 

The  coral  banks  of  the  Red  Sea  are  only  visible  at  low  water, 
are  of  a  square  or  ribbon-like  form  with  tabular  summits.  The 
reefs  of  the  Bermudas  are  described  by  Lieutenant  Nelson  as  con- 
forming to  the  shape  of  the  rocky  basis  on  which  they  rest.  This 
is  occasionally  such  as  to  produce  belts  of  coral,  inclosing  spaces  of 
tranquil  water,  the  bottom  of  which  is  composed  of  mud  resembling 
chalk,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  softer  corals. 

The  reefs  themselves  assume  a  stratified  form,  and  consist  of  a 
mass  of  corals,  calcareous  sand,  and  drifted  sediment,  inclosing  the 
remains  of  molluscs  and  crustaceans.  In  these  reefs  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  a  resemblance  to  the  coralline  limestones  of  the 
oolites  and  other  secondary  strata,  which  is  not  quite  so  obvious  in 
the  coral  rock  of  the  Pacific. 

Coral  Isles  and  Reefs  of  the  Pacific,  In  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  coral  formations  appear  under  a  variety  of  forms, — as  flat  and 
tabular  islands,  as  fringes  closely  investing  elevated  land,  as  barriers 
protecting  it  at  a  distance,  with  an  intervening  channel  of  deep 
water,  and  either  stretching  along  an  extensive  line  of  coast  or 
encircling  insulated  points,  and  lastly,  as  annular  reefs  and  islands, 
inclosing  lagoons  of  shallow  water.  These  varieties  may  all  be 
reduced  to  two  divisions,  each  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin, 
prevails  exclusively  over  certain  spaces  of  the  Pacific,  and  marks 
alternate  bands  of  elevation  and  depression  ;  areas  of  elevation  being 
proved  by  fringing  reefe  or  by  masses  of  coral  and  beds  of  shells 
occurring  beyond  the  limits  of  high*water,  depression  being  deduced 
from  the  presence  of  encircling  or  barrier  reefs  and  lagoon  islands. 

Lagoon  Islands  consist  of  circular  or  oval  belts  of  coral,  varying 
in  breadth  from  400  or  500  yards  to  one  mile,  and  from  two  to  150 
miles  in  circumference.  This  ring  rising  from  two  to  five  feet  above 
the  water,  and  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees,  and  having 
an  abrupt  descent  towards  the  ocean,  constitutes  the  habitable  part 
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of  the  island,  and  is  broken  by  one  or  more  deep  channels,  by  which 
vessels  may  enter  the  secure  harbour  of  the  lagoon.     The  depth  of 
water  within  the  ring  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  fathoms, 
and  the  bottom  is  generally  covered  with  the  smaller  and  more 
delicate  kinds  of  coral,  the  exterior  of  the  ring,  exposed  to  the  serf, 
being  occupied  by  the  stronger  species,  which  are  continually  extend- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  island  by  raising  their  structures  to  the 
surface,  ceasing  to  build  only  when  they  attain  the  line  of  low- water. 
The  basis  thus  formed  is  covered,  by  the  surf  which  breaks  upon  it, 
with  fragments  of  coral  limestone  and  calcareous  sand,  but  for  which 
the  rock  would  be  inundated  during  high  tides.     The  islands  of  the 
dangerous  Archipelago  are  of  this  description.     The  windward  side 
of  annular  islands  is  generally  the  highest,  and  sometimes  is  the  only 
part  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forming  a  crescent,  occasionally 
wooded  and  inhabited,  while  the  remainder  is  a  mere  reef,  twenty 
or  tliirty  feet  under  water.     The  same  lunulate  form  prevails  in 
those  numerous  sunken  reefs,  of  whose  presence  navigators  are  only 
warned  by  the  breaking  of  the  surf,  or  by  a  few  rocks  rising  above 
the  surface.     These  reefs,  like  the  lagoon  islands,  are  highest  on  the 
windward  side,  gradually  disappearing  into  deep  water  on  the  lee- 
ward side.     It  is  also  on  the  leeward  side  that  the  entrance  into  the 
lagoons  is  situated.     Volcanic  islands  have  generally  a  gorge  on  one 
side  of  the  cone,  which  communicates  with  the  sea,  and  the  form  of 
these  lagoon  islands  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  shape 
of  the  sunken  craters  on  which  they  are  based.     The  constant  posi- 
sion,  however,  of  the  opening  into  the  lagoon,  on  the  leeward  side, 
is  not  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  due  to  volcanic 
action.     Circular  islands  and  reefs,  so  numerous  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  do  not  occur  in  the  West  Indies. 

Barrier  Reefs.  Encircling  reefs  surround  elevated  land  at  dis- 
tances from  the  shore,  varying  from  100  yards  to  two  or  three  miles, 
and  have  passages  of  entrance  into  the  channel,  like  those  of  the 
lagoon  islands.  Most  of  the  Society  Islands  belong  to  this  class.  The 
two  islands  of  Raiatea  and  Tahaa  are  both  included  within  one  reef, 
having  several  channels,  both  on  the  windward  and  leeward  sides. 
When  the  islands  are  large  enough  to  supply  rivulets,  the  breaks  in 
the  reef  are  generally  opposite  the  points  where  the  fresh  water  enters 
the  sea,  and  renders  it  distasteful  to  the  coral-building  polypifers. 

The  great  reef  already  mentioned  as  running  for  1000  miles, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  furnishes  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  a  linear  barrier  reef,  and  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Darwin  as  the  grandest  and  most  extraordinary  coral  formation  in 
the  world.     The  reef  itself,  in  each  of  these  three  classes  of  lagoon, 
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encircling,  and  barrier,  is  closely  similar,  difTering  only  in  the  absence 
or  presence  of  neighbouring  land,  and  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
reef  with  respect  to  it.  If,  with  Mr.  Darwin,  we  consider  them 
proofs  of  subsidence,  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  affords  evidence  of  former 
elevation,  for  on  the  summit  of  its  loftiest  mountain,  rising  7000 
feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  a  bed  of  coral,  with  an  extinct  crater, 
situated  somewhat  below  it.  It  would  appear  likewise  that  the 
island  had  been  thrown  up  by  a  sudden  movement,  for  if  it  had 
risen  slowly  corals  ought  to  be  found  growing  round  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  In  the  Mauritius  a  bed 
of  coral  is  included  between  two  currents  of  lava,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  Pacific,  where  all  the  islands  not  composed  of 
coral  are  volcanic,  similar  alterations  are  now  in  the  course  of 
formation.  Among  the  islands  visited  by  Captain  Beechy,  on  his 
voyage  to  the  Pacific,  one  named  Henderson'^s  Island  was  about  five 
miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad,  with  a  flat  surface,  and  bounded^ 
except  on  one  side,  by  perpendicular  clifis,  fifty  feet  in  height,  com- 
posed entirely  of  coral,  hardened  in  part  into  compact  limestone. 
In  many  of  the  reefs  of  living  coral,  parts  of  the  mass  appear  to 
have  undergone  this  change,  which  must  have  arisen  from  the  par- 
tial solution  and  re-precipitation  of  the  calcareous  matter.  Hen- 
derson^s  Island  appears  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  one  movement 
of  elevation,  as  the  cliffs  exhibit  no  succession  of  terraces  indicating 
a  gradual  rise.  The  depth  of  water,  at  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore,  exceeds  200  fathoms. 

Lagoon  and  Barrier  Beefs  indicate  movements  of  Depression  and 

Elevation, 

The  circular  and  oval  forms  of  reefs  and  lagoon  islands  were  very 
generally  supposed,  till  lately,  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  been 
formed  on  the  craters  of  submarine  volcanos ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  this  has  been  the  origin  of  some  of  the  smallest  of 
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them ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  larger  and  less  regular  annular  groups, 
such  as  those  of  the  Maldivas,  where  we  must  suppose  the  craters 
fifty  miles  in  diameter,  the  explanation  appears  by  no  means  satis- 
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fiwtory;  and  the  theory  proposed  hj  Mr.  Darwin,  which  regards 
them  aa  monutnents  of  eubmerged  land,  including,  as  it  doesj^veiy 
Tarietyof  Btnioture,  appears  preferable.  The  annexed  diagnuna  (208 
-~210)  represent  land  in  three  stages  of  submersion.  In  208,  it  is 
a  high  island,  surrounded  bj  an  investing  reef  of  coral  c  o,  which 
extends  dovrnwards,  to  the  greatest  depth  at  which  the  polTpifera 
can  live,  thxt  is,  about  twenty  fathoms.  These,  aa  the  land  slowly 
subsides,  still  keep  tbe  structure  level  with  the  surface  b  b  (209), 
adding  more  coral  \tf  c')  upon,  but  not  within  the  reef,  for  those  which 
grow  in  tranquil  water  are  very  different  from  those  in  the  exterior, 
and  less  efficient  in  adding  to  the  mass.  Thus,  while  the  portion 
of  rock  a  has  subdivided,  the  coral  <^  is  formed,  and  we  have  «n 
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island,  guarded  by  an  encircling  reef.  Aa  the  subsidence  continaes, 
tbe  rock  becomes  wholly  submerged,  the  coral  c"  (210)  is  added,  and 
a  lagoon  reef,  or  island,  produced,  the  space  between  the  coral  and 
tbe  rock  being  filled  by  fragments  of  broken  coral.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  reef  skirting  a  long  line  of  shore  would  be  changed  into  a 
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barrier  parallel  to,  bnt  at  some  disWnoe  from,  the  land.     Fig.  211 
npresente  the  contrary  process,  in  which,  by  tfa*  gradual  rise  of  the 
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land,  the  water  level  is  shifted  from  b  to  b\  part  of  the  investing 
reef  is  laid  dry,  and  fresh  coral,  c^  added  on  the  outside. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views,  Mr.  Darwin  assures  us,  that 
there  exists  every  intermediate  form,  between  that  of  a  well  charac- 
terized encircling  reef  and  a  lagoon  island,  and  urges  the  prevalence 
of  certain  classes  in  some  parts  of  the  seas,  which  are  never  found 
in  others,  as  a  fact  inexplicable,  except  on  the  theory  of  the  configu* 
ration  being  determined  by  the  order  of  movement. 

The  fact,  which  may  be  completely  establishedf  that  ooraUiferous 
polypifers  only  inhabit  water  of  moderate  depth,  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  reasoning  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  coral- 
line limestones  of  the  oolitic  and  other  more  ancient  systems  were 
formed.  These,  though  now  covered  by  many  thousand  feet  of 
strata,  must  have  been,  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  within  about 
twenty  fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  consequently,  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  must  have  undergone  a  gradual  movement  of  depression, 
during  the  deposit  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  strata.  Indepen- 
dent evidence  of  such  depression,  as  well  as  of  subsequent  elevation, 
has  been  offered  in  treating  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oolitic  rocks. 

The  gradual  elevation  and  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  in 
alternate  bands  during  ancient  geological  epochs,  analogous  to  that 
which  appears  from  Mr.  Darwin^s  obiservations  to  be  now  in  progress 
in  the  Pacific,  may  be  offered  as  an  explanation  of  that  alternation  of 
devclopement  in  the  rocks  of  contiguous  systems,  within  the  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  miles,  of  which  the  British  Islands  afford  many 
examples.  We  may  instance  the  thickness  of  the  gneiss  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  slight  traces  of  it  which  occur  in  Cumberland,  while 
the  thinness  of  the  Silurian  strata  in  the  same  district,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  North  Wales,  where  the  older  slate  rocks  are  so 
largely  developed,  contrasts  in  a  similar  manner  with  their  thick- 
ness on  the  English  border.  They  again  thin  off  rapidly  to  the 
south,  while  the  old  red  sandstone  in  Herefordshire,  and  still  more 
in  Devonshire,  swells  out  into  a  complex  deposit.  That  rock  again, 
thick  in  the  south,  almost  disappears  in  Central  England,  and  its 
disappearance  is  accompanied  hj  a  proportional  increase  from  south 
to  north  in  the  mass  and  complexity  of  the  superior  millstone  grit. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

MODERN  GROUP,— Continued. 

Geographical  distribution  of  Active  Volcanos — tolcanic  band  of  ike 
Asiatic  Isles — South  American  rolcanos. — Insulated  Tolcanos^^ 
difficulty  of  separating  active  from  extinct  tolcanos — struciure 
and  mode  of  formation  of  Tolcanic  cones — craters  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna, — Phenomena  of  eruptions  —  eruption  of  Shaptar 
Jokul — great  eruption  in  Sambaura — of  JuruUo, — Submarine 
Tolcanos — Isle  of  Sabrina  and  Graham  Island — Von  BucX*s 
theory  of  craters  of  elevation. — Earthquakes — great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon — changes  of  level  caused  by  earthquakes — recent  elera^ 
tion  of  the  coast  of  Chili, — Extinct  volcanos  of  the  Eifel  and 
Auvergne — mammiferous  remains  beneath  lata  currents — rftw- 
sion  of  volcanos  into  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian — modem 
plutonic  or  hypogene  rocks. 

Igneous  Rocks. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Active  Volcanos, 

In  our  examination  of  the  stratified  rocks,  we  have  noticed,  asso- 
ciated with  them,  certain  masses,  to  which  geologists,  by  universal 
consent,  now  ascribe  an  igneous  origin,  and  we  have  detailed  the 
evidence  on  which,  after  much  controversy,  this  conclusion  has  been 
attained.  The  British  Islands  afford  no  means  of  comparing  these 
Igneous  rocks  with  the  known  products  of  subterranean  heat,  for 
though  active  volcanos  are  so  numerous  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  few  of  them  are  situated  in  countries  inhabited  by  civilized 
man,  and  fewer  still  fall  within  the  European  area.  The  volcanos 
of  the  Italian  shores  are  the  nearest  points  at  which  we  can  witness 
the  formation  of  pyrogenous  rocks,  and  these  have  furnished  the 
greater  pai-t  of  our  information  respecting  the  fused  matter  ejected 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  These  products  we  can  compare 
with  the  lavas  which  have  flowed,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  from 
hills  whose  volcanic  origin  is  evident,  though  their  fires  are  now 
dormant,  and  these  again  form  an  intermediate  term,  connecting 
modern  igneous  rocks  with  those  of  more  ancient  epochs. 

Von  Buch  has  divided  volcanos  into  two  classes,  volcanos  in 
line  and   central  volcanos.     The  difference,   however,   is  perhaps 
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more  apparent  than  real^  for  those  of  the  Grecian  Isles,  Italy,  and 
the  Azores,  classed  by  him  as  central  volcanos,  may  be  considered 
parts  of  a  band, — ^less  defined,  it  is  true,  than  that  of  the  Andes  and 
Eastern  Asia,  but  still  distinctly  traceable  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  into  the  Atlantic,  for  along  this  line,  between  35^  and  40^ 
of  latitude,  volcanic  vents  occur  at  intervals,  and  it  furnishes  other 
indications  of  the  action  of  subterranean  fire,  in  the  presence  of  hot 
springs,  gaseous  exhalations,  and  the  earthquakes  by  which  it  is  so 
frequently  convulsed.  In  like  manner,  we  may  suppose  a  connexion 
to  subsist  between  the  volcanos  of  Iceland  and  those  of  Greenland. 
Central  volcanos,  moreover,  are  connected  with  axes  of  disturbance, 
and  these,  in  the  case  of  volcanos  in  line,  appear  to  have  determined 
the  position  of  the  igneous  vents. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  active  volcanos  are  found  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  continents  which 
are  washed  by  them. 

Band  of  the  Asiatic  Isles.  The  most  extensive  lines  of  conti«- 
nuous  volcanic  action  are  those  of  the  Andes  and  of  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia.  The  latter  commences  in  the  peninsula  of  Alaska^ 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Russian  America,  in  about  55^  N.  lat. ; 
and  crosses  to  the  Aleutian  and  Fox  Islands,  and  Kamtschatka. 
Thence  it  proceeds  southwards  by  the  Kurile  and  Japanese  Islands;, 
the  Loo  Choo  Archipelago,  the  Philippine  Isles,  Mindanao,  and  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  Celebes,  to  the  Moluccas.  Here  a 
transverse  line  crosses  it,  one  branch  passing  eastward  by  New 
Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  to  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
Friendly  and  Society  Isles,  and  other  parts  of  the  Polynesian 
Archipelago ;  the  other,  ranging  westward,  turns  to  the  north  with 
a  gradual  curvature  through  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  terminates  at 
Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  tract  the  effects  of  subterranean  fire  are  exhibited  on  a  most 
terrific  scale.  Most  parts  of  it  are  agitated  at  intervals  by  tremen- 
dous earthquakes ;  some  are  scarcely  ever  free  from  slight  vibrations. 
In  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  new  islands  were  thrown  up  in  1806 
and  in  1814;  the  south-west  extremity  of  Kamtschatka  contains 
seven  active  volcanos :  nine  are  known  to  have  been  in  eruption  in 
the  chain  of  the  Kurile  Isles ;  in  the  Japanese  group  the  eruptive 
vents  are  extremely  numerous,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Formosa, 
earthquakes  are  frequent  and  violent.  Sulphur  Island  is  constantly 
emitting  gaseous  exhalations.  An  eruption  took  place  in  Mindanao, 
in  1764 ;  Luzon  contains  three  active  volcanos;  in  Java  there  are 
thirty-eight,  many  of  which  constantly  discharge  smoke  and  sulphu- 
reous vapour.     Sumbawa  was  devastated  in  1816  by  a  dreadful 
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eruption  of  the  mountain  Tomboro,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  perished. 

South  America.  Active  volcanos  are  known  to  extend  along 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  from  Mexico  to  Chili,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  observed  further  north,  in  California,  and  further  south, 
in  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  They  have  all  burst  through 
basalt,  trachyte,  and  porphyry.  The  highest  part  of  the  chain  is  in 
the  province  of  Quito,  where  the  largest  volcanos,  Cayamhe  (its 
summit  crossed  by  the  equator),  Cotopaxi,  Pinchincha,  Antisana, 
L' Altar  or  Capac  Urcu,  and  Tunguragua,  all  occur  between  the 
second  degree  of  south  and  the  third  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Cayambe  rises  to  the  altitude  of  19,625  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone.  The  eruptions  of  Cotopaxi,  a  perfect  cone,  18,858  feet 
in  height,  are  the  most  frequent  and  violent.  In  the  provinces  of 
Pasto,  Popayan,  Guatimala,  and  Nicaragua,  between  Quito  and 
Mexico,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  active  vents  occur  in  the  space 
of  five  degrees  of  latitude.  Mexico  contains  five  active  volcanos. 
The  north  and  south  line  of  eruption  is  here  crossed  by  an  east 
and  west  line,  which  connects  it  with  the  volcanic  groups  of  St* 
Vincent  and  Guadalope  on  the  east,  and  of  the  Revillagigedo  on 
the  west.  If  we  now  return  to  Quito,  and  follow  the  ohMn  to  tht 
south,  we  find  one  point  of  eruption  in  Peru,  and  twenty-nine  ia 
Chili,  forming  mountains  of  great  height.  Villarica^  one  of  the 
principal  of  these,  is  always  burning,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  150  miles.  Several  active  vents  are  said  to  exist  m 
Patagonia,  and  Captain  Hall  observed  at  a  distance  appearanoQi 
indicative  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  whole  region  from  Cape  Horn  to  New  Madr^lt  in  the 
United  States,  suffers  severely  from  earthquakes.  In  Chili  scarcely 
a  year,  in  Peru  scarcely  a  week,  passes  without  a  slight  shock,  and 
occasionally  they  are  so  violent  as  to  cause  the  permanent  elevation 
of  extensive  tracts,  from  one  to  twenty  feet  above  their  previous 
level.     In  Quito  and  Mexico  the  shocks  are  equally  numerous. 

In  1812,  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  of  the  Caraccas, 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Missisippi  was  violently  convulsed  for  300 
miles,  and  New  Madrid  partly  destroyed.  The  coast  bordering  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  whole  line  of  its  islands,  are  subject  to 
tremendous  shocks,  while  in  Guadalope  and  St.  Vincent'^s  there  are 
active  vents. 

Insulated  Volcanos.  The  less  continuous  volcanic  tracts,  whose 
geographical  extent  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  which  come 
under  Von  Buch's  division  of  central  volcanos,  are  those  of  Iceland 
and  Jan  Mayen^s  Land,  of  the  Greek  Isles  and  the  shores  of  Italy 
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in  the  Mediterranean;  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  in  the  Atlantic;  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  Gabel  Tor,  in  the  lied  Sea ;  the  Sandwich,  Ladrone, 
and  Galapagos  Isles,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  Mount  Ararat,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian ;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  an  extensive 
volcanic  area  in  Central  Asia. 

Difficulty  of  Defining  fAe  Limits  between  Active  and  Extinct 

Volcanas. 

Although  igneous  rocks  are  associated  with  aqueous  deposits  of 
all  ages,  it  is  only  among  the  tertiary  strata  that  we  meet  with  lavas 
which  we  can  be  sure  were  ejected  upon  dry  land.  There  are  found 
in  certain  districts  of  France  and  Germany  conical  hills  of  scorite 
and  ashes,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  recent  volcanos,  but  which 
cannot  bo  proved  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  within  the 
historic  period.  These  are  commonly  called  extinct  volcanos,  but 
the  term  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  applied  to  Vesuvius 
before  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  its  fires  again 
burst  forth,  after  having  been  dormant  from  the  remotest  periods  to 
which  tradition  extends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lavas  which 
alternate  with  the  newer  pliocene  strata,' composing  the  base  of  Etna, 
may  have  been  contemporaneous  with  some  of  the  eruptions  of 
Auvergne  and  the  Rhine.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  draw  the  line 
between  active  and  extinct  volcanos  t  The  Isle  of  Ischia  was  the 
scene  of  volcanic  eruption  in  those  early  ages  when  Vesuvius  was 
quiescent,  and  for  the  seventeen  centuries  during  which  subterranean 
fire  has  found  a  vent  in  that  mountain,  Ischia,  with  one  exception, 
has  remained  in  a  state  of  repose.  In  those  continuous  tracts  of 
volcanic  fiction  which  have  been  described,  the  different  vents  are  in 
a  state  of  alternate  energy  and  quiescence ;  and  this  ^stem  of  alter- 
nation probably  prevails  on  a  more  extended  scale.  Regions  of 
extinct  volcanos,  as  they  are  called,  invariably  exhibit  the  feebler 
effects  of  igneous  action, — gaseous  exhalations,  and  thermal  springs, 
maintaining  for  centuries  an  unvarying  temperature, — and  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  their  now  dormant  craters  may  again  awake 
to  destructive  energy. 

Structure  of  Volcanos  and  their  mode  of  Formation. 

Volcanic  mountains  are  composed  of  numerous  alternations  of 
scorice,  aslies,  and  stones,  which  have  been  ejected  during  eruptions, 
and  falling  around  the  central  orifice  have  arranged  themselves  in 
conical  layers,  having  an  inclination  of  about  45%  determined  by 
the  angle  of  rest  of  the  fragments.    This  mode  of  accumulation  haa 
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frequently'  be«n  witnemed  in  the  rorniation  of  thote  minor  coom 
which  are  thrown  np  from  time  to  time  in  the  vicinit;  of  volcanie 
vents. 


After  re|>eated  and  violent  earthquakes  a  chaam  opens,  great 
volumes  of  steam  and  gas  are  discharged,  blocks  of  stone  are  pro- 
jected into  the  air  and  shattered  to  fragments,  melted  lava  thrown 
up  in  a  similar  manner  is  formed  into  scoriie,  or  spongiform  mnnsw. 
by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases,  or  by  the  more 
violent  effects  of  the  same  force  is  reduced  to  impalpable  powder, 
and  these  falling  near  the  orifice  form  conical  layers,  the  gaseous 
explosions  in  the  mean  time  keeping  open  a  passage  through  tbo 
heap  of  fragmentary  matter. 

In  this  manner  Monte  Roesi,  one  of  the  minor  cones  on  the 
flanks  of  Etna,  460  feet  high,  was  formed  in  three  or  fonr  mootfas^ 
and  Monte  Nnovo,  in  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  rose  to  the  height  of 
440  feet  during  a  day  and  night.  No  streams  of  lava  issued  from 
these  hills,  but  among  the  fragmentary  layers  of  larger  oonea  wo 
And  alternations  of  lava,  which  commonly  bursts  out  at  lateral 
apertures,  and  more  rarely  flows  over  the  brim  of  the  crater.  Thece 
impart  stability  to  the  mass,  which  is  furtber  consolidated  by  other 
means.  The  ejected  fragments  which  fall  round  the  orifice  are  onlj 
partially  cooled,  or  are  subsequently  acted  upon  by  the  beat  and 
softened,  so  that  they  cohere,  and  vertical  dikes  of  lava,  radiating 
from  the  central  aperture,  traverse  the  cone  and  bind  its  parts  more 
flnnly  together. 

The  dimensions  of  the  crater  vary  in  different  mountains,  and 
in  the  same  mountain  at  different  times.  During  the  interrmla 
between  great  eruptions  it  frequently  becomes  nearly  filled  by  tlw 
boiling  up  of  lava  from  below,  or  by  the  falling  in  of  ecorin  (jectod 
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from  orifices  which  open  on  the  sides  or  at  the  bottom.  When  an 
eruption  takes  place  the  accumulated  mass  is  thrown  out,  and  the 
resistance  opposed  by  it  to  the  passage  of  the  elastic  fluids  sometimes 
causes  a  large  portion  of  the  old  cone  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
explosion.  In  other  cases,  the  escape  of  lava  produces  cavities,  into 
which  great  masses  of  the  sides  are  precipitated.  By  these  two 
modes,  variations  are  produced  in  the  dimensions  of  the  crater  and 
the  height  of  the  mountain. 

Craters  of  Vesutius  and  Etna. 

The  crater  of  Vesuvius  had  been  gradually  filled  in  the  manner 
above  described  between  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
eruption  of  1822,  which  produced  a  chasm  of  an  irregular  shape, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  longest  diameter.  Its  depth 
was  at  first  estimated  at  about  2000  feet,  but  it  was  considerably 
reduced  by  subsequent  explosions,  which  diminished  the  height  of 
the  mountain  by  about  800  feet. 

Etna,  very  nearly  11,000  feet  in  height,  and  composed  princi« 
pally  of  matter  thrown  out  by  subaerial  ejectments,  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  about  eighty-seven  English  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  divided  into  three  regions, — the  fertile  zone  of  cultivated  country 
at  its  base;  the  middle,  or  woody  zone,  about  seven  miles  broad, 
clothed  with  forests  of  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine,  intermixed  with 
beech  and  cork  trees ;  and  the  barren^  or  upper  region,  composed  of 
bare  lavas  and  scoriae,  where  the  cone,  constantly  emitting  sulphu- 
reous vapours,  rises  from  the  midst  of  a  small  platform  to  the  height 
of  1100  feet.  On  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  particularly  in  the 
middle  regions,  are  numerous  minor  cones.  There  are  above  eighty 
of  these  of  the  largest  class,  some  of  which  are  from  400  to  700  feet 
in  height. 

During  an  eruption  which  took  place  in  1444  a  large  portion  of 
the  summit  of  Etna  was  truncated,  and  a  crater  formed,  which 
must  have  been  several  miles  in  diameter.  The  cone  was  after- 
wards restored.  Papandayang,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in 
Java,  lost  nearly  4000  feet  of  its  summit  during  an  eruption  in 
1772,  when  a  chasm  was  formed,  in  which  an  area,  fifteen  miles  in 
length  and  six  in  breadth,  was  swallowed  up.  In  Iceland,  which 
is  almost  wholly  composed  of  volcanic  matter,  there  are  some  cones 
of  scorise  and  ashes  formed  by  successive  eruptions  from  the  same 
orifice,  but  in  general  the  lava  escapes  by  a  number  of  low  apertures, 
which  are  the  channels  for  only  one  discharge. 
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Phenomena  of  an  Eruption. 

Indications  of  an  approaching  paroxysm  are  usually  afforded  by 
the  numerous  and  violent  earthquakes  which  convulse  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  volcano,  often  for  many  months  before  an  eruption 
commences, — loud  detonations  are  heard  as  the  lava  boils  up  in  the 
crater ;  thick  columns  of  vapour  ascend  from  it ;  showers  of  red  hot 
stones,  and  jets  of  liquid  lava,  are  projected  to  great  heights ;  and 
clouds  of  fine  ashes  darken  the  air,  and  are  wafted  by  the  wind  to 
the  distance  of  many  leagues.  At  length  a  stream  of  lava  pours  out, 
sometimes  over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  but  more  frequently  from  one 
or  several  lateral  apertures,  where  the  walls  of  the  cone  yield  to  the 
pressure  and  heat  of  the  boiling  column  within.  The  mountain 
continues  in  a  state  of  eruption  for  many  months,  in  some  cases  for 
several  years.  The  great  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  1783,  had 
not  ceased  for  two  years,  and  others  have  continued  for  thrice  that 
time. 

When  first  the  lava  issues  from  the  mountain  it  is  in  a  state  of 
incandescence,  ''glowing  with  the  splendour  of  the  sun,'^  and  is 
nearly  as  liquid  as  water,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  the  orifice  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  honey.  It  soon  hardens  on  the  surface, 
and  cracks  into  porous  fragments,  resembling  scoriae,  while  the 
interior  of  the  mass  continues  sufficiently  fluid  to  advance  for  several 
months  after  its  emission.  The  bottom  of  the  current  is  first 
retarded,  and  the  central  part,  gradually  swelling  out,  falls  down 
and  is  covered  by  more  liquid  lava  from  above ;  and  thus  the  mass 
continues  to  move  on,  assuming  the  appearance  of  an  immense  heap 
of  large  and  rough  cinders,  rolling  over  on  itself,  from  the  effects  of 
a  gentle  impulse  from  behind.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Scrope  found 
lava,  which  had  burst  from  Etna  during  the  eruption  of  1819, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  an  hour,  after  the  lapse  of  nine  months, 
exhibiting  in  its  crevices  a  dull  red  heat  by  night,  and  emitting 
copious  vapours  during  the  day. 

Eruption  of  Skaptar  JokuL  The  great  eruption  of  Skaptar 
Jokul  beforementioned  is  remarkable  for  the  volume  of  lava  ejected. 
The  current  is  divided  into  two  branches,  fifty  and  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  having  an  extreme  breadth,  the  one  of  fifteen,  the  other 
of  seven  miles,  the  ordinary  depth  being  about  100  feet.  In  ravines 
it  was  much  deeper.  The  current  from  Etna,  by  which  Catania 
was  overwhelmed  in  1 669,  flowed  fifteen  miles  before  it  entered  the 
sea,  where  it  was  600  yards  broad,  and  40  feet  in  depth. 

Great  Eruption  in  Sumbatea.  The  most  terrific  eruption  of 
which  we  have  any  record  was  that  of  the  mountain  Tomboro,  in 
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Sumbawa,  iu  1815,  respecting  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  collected 
80  many  interesting  particulars.  It  commenced  on  the  5th  of  April, 
and  had  not  entirely  ceased  before  the  end  of  July.  The  subter- 
ranean explosions  which  accompanied  it  were  heard  at  the  distance 
of  720  and  970  miles,  and  were  mistaken  for  the  discharge  of  artil- 
lery in  a  naval  engagement.  The  ashes  were  blown  to  the  distance 
of  SOO  miles  in  one  direction,  and  217  in  another,  and  occasioned  a 
darkness  exceeding  that  of  the  darkest  night.  The  East  India 
Company^s  cruizer,  The  Benares^  was  involved  in  this  darkness 
during  a  whole  day,  and  the  ashes  continued  to  fall  throughout  the 
niglit,  covering  the  deck  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and 
pervading  from  their  lightness  all  parts  of  the  vessel.  At  Bima, 
forty  miles  from  the  mountain,  they  fell  in  such  quantities  as  to 
break  in  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  A  pint  measure  of  them  weighed 
twelve  ounces  and  three  quarters,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
formed  a  very  tenacious  and  adhesive  mud.  The  sea  was  covered 
for  several  miles  with  a  mass  of  floating  pumice  two  feet  in  thickness. 

This  eruption  was  accompanied  by  a  destructive  hurricane,  and 
by  the  usual  agitation  of  the  sea,  which  rose  even  when  there  was 
no  wind  more  than  twelve  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  sweeping  in 
great  waves  over  the  low  grounds.  The  vegetation,  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  the  island,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  nearly 
twelve  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished,  partly  from  the  eflects 
of  the  hurricane  and  inundations,  and  partly  from  the  gaseous 
exhalations  which  accompanied  the  emption. 

Jorullo,  The  eruption  which  produced  the  cone  of  Jorullo,  in 
Mexico,  derives  importance  from  the  confirmation  it  is  supposed  to 
afford  of  the  theoretical  views  of  Von  Buch,  respecting  the  com- 
mencement of  volcanic  action.  This  eruption  took  place  in  1759, 
previous  to  which  time  the  plain  of  Malpays,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
was  a  fertile  district,  covered  with  fields  of  indigo  and  sugar-canes, 
and  had  not  been  visited  by  igneous  outburst  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  though  the  presence  of  basalt,  trachyte,  and  volcanic  tuffs, 
on  its  skirts,  afforded  indications  of  their  previous  action.  When 
Humboldt  visited  the  spot  in  1803  he  found  there  six  cones,  com- 
posed of  scoriae  and  fragmentary  lava,  the  least  of  which  was  300 
feet  high,  while  the  central  and  largest  cone  attained  an  elevation 
of  1 600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  From  the  base  of  these 
cones  a  convex  mass  extended  on  all  sides,  which  was  524  feet  high 
in  the  centre,  and  sloped  gradually  towards  the  plain,  above  which 
it  rose,  at  the  edges,  39  feet. 

The  Indian  accounts  represented  this  convex  mass,  which  covers 
an  area  of  four  square  miles,  as  having  risen  lip  suddenly  like  a 
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bladder  during  tlie  eruption,  which  commenced  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  had  not  wholly  ceased  till  the  following  February.  It  is 
described  as  accompanied,  in  other  respects,  by  the  usual  Yolcanic 
phenomena, — earthquakes,  subterranean  noises,  and  the  opening  of 
a  chasm,  from  which  a  vivid  light  was  emitted,  and  clouds  of  ashes 
and  fragments  of  rock  projected  into  the  air  with  great  force.  The 
neighbouring  streams,  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro,  are  said  to  have 
added  to  the  violence  of  the  eruption  by  the  decomposition  of  their 
waters,  which  were  engulphed  in  the  fiery  orifice ;  and  eruptions  of 
mud  and  of  clay,  enveloping  balls  of  decomposed  basalt,  appear  to 
confirm  this  account,  and  to  prove  that  subterranean  water  performed 
an  important  part  in  producing  the  convulsion. 

At  the  time  of  Humboldt^s  visit  the  convex  protuberance  was 
still  in  a  heated  state,  and  was  covered  by  numerous  conical  mounds 
or  ''  homitos,""  (little  ovens,)  from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  which 
emitted  clouds  of  steam  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  heat  has  since 
gradually  diminished,  and  the  surface  is  returning  to  its  former  state 
of  fertility. 

Submarine  Voleanos, 

Several  instances  are  recorded  during  the  last  century  of  volcanos 
rising  through  the  sea,  and  producing  new  islands ;  most  of  which 
being  composed  of  loose  materials  soon  disappeared,  leaving  only 
shoals  to  mark  their  site.  One  of  these  volcanic  islands  was  formed 
on  the  coast  of  Iceland  during  the  eruption  of  1783,  and  another  in 
1830.  In  1806  and  1814  new  conical  islands  arose  in  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago,  which  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  solid  lava,  as 
well  as  scoriae,  since  they  did  not  again  subside  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  first  is  described  as  four  miles  in  circumference ;  the 
latter  as  having  a  peak  three  thousand  feet  high.  But  the  two  cases 
respecting  which  we  have  the  most  accurate  information,  are  those 
of  the  islands  thrown  up  off  the  Azores  in  1811,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  in  1831. 

Isle  of  Sabrina,  The  first  was  witnessed  by  Captain  Tillard,  of 
The  Sabrina^  who  named  it  after  the  frigate  which  he  commanded. 
The  eruption  commenced  with  columns  of  black  scoriae,  thrown  up 
to  the  height  of  700  or  800  feet  above  the  sea,  accompanied  by 
violent  explosions  and  repeated  flashes  of  lightning.  During  the 
intervals  between  the  discharges,  a  great  body  of  vapour  revolved 
almost  horizontally  over  the  spot.  In  the  course  of  a  week  an  island 
was  formed,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  300  feet  high. 
When  CiipUin  Tillard  landed  upon  it,  he  found  a  crater  in  the 
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centre,  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  communicating  with  the  tea 
by  a  lateral  gorge.     The  island  very  soon  disappeared. 

Graham  Island.  The  equally  short-lived  island,  which  rose  more 
recently  in  the  Mediterranean,  received  no  less  than  seven  names. 
Sciacca  and  Oraham  Island  are  those  which  have  been  most  gene- 
rally adopted.  It  was  situated  in  latitude  37^  11'  North,  longitude 
12^  4V  East.  A  few  years  before  the  eruption,  a  depth  of  more 
than  1 00  fathoms  existed  on  the  spot.  Towards  the  end  of  June, 
1881,  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  in  passing  over  it  experienced  concus- 
sions like  those  of  an  earthquake,  as  if  his  ship  had  struck  on  a 
bank.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  some  Neapolitan  vessels  reported 
a  violent  ebullition  of  the  sea,  and  the  emission  of  columns  of  smoke 
and  vapour ;  about  a  week  afterwards,  a  small  island  was  elevated 
twelve  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  crater  in  its  centre  filled  with 
boiling  water  of  a  dingy  red  colour,  and  ejecting  volcanic  matter; 
the  surrounding  sea  being  covered  with  dead  fish  and  floating  scoriae. 
The  diameter  of  the  crater  was  at  that  time  estimated  by  Captain 
Swinburne  at  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  and  it  had  an  outlet  on  the 
side  by  which  the  boiling  water  escaped.  The  eruptive  phenomena 
were  nearly  similar  to  those  observed  ofi*  the  Azores.  Columns  of 
steam,  accompanied  by  discharges  of  scoriae  and  dust,  were  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  a  loud  roaring  noise,  and 
the  formation  of  a  vast  quantity  of  steam,  accompanying  their  rise 
and  their  &11  into  the  water ;  while  forked  lightning,  followed  by 
thunder,  darted  in  all  directions  within  the  column,  which  was 
darkened  by  dust,  and  distorted  by  gusts  and  whirlwinds.  Most  of 
the  stones  ejected  were  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  when  Captain  Senhouse  landed  on  the 
island,  the  crater  was  about  400  yards  in  diameter,  and  the  island  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and  160  or  180  feet  high.  It 
shortly  after  attained  its  greatest  dimensions;  the  circumference 
being  estimated  at  nearly  3  miles,  and  the  height  at  200  feet ;  after 
which  it  began  to  diminish  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Towards 
the  end  of  October  the  crater  had  disappeared,  and  the  surface  of 
the  island  was  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  about  the 
end  of  1833  the  only  vestige  of  it  was  a  dangerous  shoal,  consisting 
of  black  stones  and  loose  sand,  with  a  solid  rock  in  the  centre,  com- 
posed most  probably  of  lava  which  had  cooled  within  the  crater*  A 
second  shoal  occurs  at  the  distance  of  about  180  yards  to  the  south- 
west, where  a  minor  eruption  had  been  observed  in  August,  1831. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  description  that  the  fragmentary 
matter  ejected  during  submarine  eruptions  will  not  be  arranged  in  a 
succession  of  conical  lasers,  as  in  eruption^  of  subaerial  volcanos ;  but 
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being  more  widely  diiTused  by  tbe  agitated  waters,  will  form  a  solid 
tufaceous  mass,  derived  from  the  boiling  red  mud,  and  enveloping 
■corise,  stones,  fishes,  and  marine  shells. 

Von  Budis  Theory  of  Craters  of  Eletation, 

The  origin  of  volcanic  rents  has  been  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. It  is  true  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  volcanos  through  the 
sea,  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  the  accumulation  of  sub- 
aerial  cones,  like  those  of  Monte  Nuovo  and  Monte  Rossi ;  but 
these,  and  even  the  eruption  of  Jorullo,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
reopening  of  old  vents  in  regions  which  have  long  been  the  theatres 
of  subterranean  fire.  The  commencement  of  its  action  in  new 
regions  has  never  yet  been  witnessed  by  scientific  observers. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  volcanic  islands,  composed 
of  trachyte  and  other  igneous  alternations,  dipping  outwards  in  every 
direction,  and  surrounding  a  central  cavity,  resembling  an  enormous 
crater,  tow&rds  which  they  present  a  steep  escarpment.  There  are 
various  mo<lifications  of  this  general  form.  In  Palma,  one  of  the 
Canaries,  this  central  cavity  is  6  miles  in  diameter,  and  2000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  the  surrounding  ridge  is  intersected  by  a  gorge 
running  down  to  the  coast,  and  making  a  section  of  the  beds  which 
are  shown  to  consist  of  tuff  alternating  with  basalt,  and  resting  on 
conglomerates  composed  of  granite  and  quartzose  fragments.  The 
escarpments  which  surround  the  cavity  are  traversed  by  dikes  of 
lava,  like  those  which  are  seen  in  the  craters  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 
The  volcanic  peak  of  Tenerifie  rises  out  of  a  similar  valley,  bounded 
by  cliffs  of  the  same  nature,  from  1000  to  1800  feet  high. 

Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  consists  of  a  circular  ridge 
of  steep  volcanic  rocks,  surrounding  a  basin  filled  with  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  chasm,  resembling  that 
of  the  Isle  of  Palma.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin  a  volcanic  cone, 
in  a  state  of  activity,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  1700  feet,  which 
is  that  of  the  encircling  ridge.  In  the  Grecian  island  of  Santorin, 
the  basin  consists  of  a  nearly  circular  gulf,  about  six  miles  in 
diameter,  the  inclosing  ridge  being  broken  into  three  segments. 
Two-thirds  of  the  circuit  are  composed  of  the  crescent-shaped  Isle 
of  Santorin,  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  the  Isles  of  Therasia  and 
Aspronisi,  the  former  of  which  was  separated  from  Santorin  by  an 
earthquake  233  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Instead  of  one, 
there  are  thus  three  entrances  into  the  basin  ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
rise  two  small  volcanic  cones,  with  craters, — Micra  Kameni,  raised 
by  successive  eruptions  in  a.d.  1673,  and  Nea  Kameni,  thrown  up 
A.D.  1707  and  1709.    Besides  these  it  contains  the  small  island  of 
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Palaia  Kameni,  a  mass  of  lava,  which  appears  to  have  been  upheaved 
without  eruption  196  years  b.c. 

Palma,  Teneriffe,  with  other  neighbouring  islands,  as  well  as 
Barren  Island  and  Santorin,  are  all  called  by  Von  Buch  ehrebungt 
cratere,  or  craters  of  elevation ;  and  he  supposes  them  to  be  the 
result  of  intumescence  of  the  earth's  crust,  softened  by  internal 
heat,  and  expanded  by  the  force  of  elastic  vapours  into  conical  or 
elliptical  masses,  with  a  central  cavity  through  which  the  gaseous 
matter  escaped. 

This  hypothesis  has  been  warmly  controverted  by  Mr.  Lyell, 
who  considers  the  so-called  craters  of  elevation  as  but  the  truncated 
portions  of  large  cones,  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  ejectments 
from  a  central  orifice,  the  upper  parts  having  been  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  and  by  gaseous  explosions ;  and  he  has  adduced 
some  very  strong  arguments  in  support  of  his  views.  In  the  first 
place,  the  arrangement  of  the  layers  of  volcanic  matter  is  precisely 
that  which  prevails  in  cones  known  to  have  accumulated  by  the 
ejectment  of  fragmentary  matter, — a  mode  of  formation  of  which 
we  have  daily  examples,  while  we  have  none  of  a  crater  of  elevation. 
It  appears  likewise  that  when  stratified  rocks,  containing  organic 
remains,  have  been  elevated  with  volcanic  rocks,  they  do  not  partake 
of  the  quiquaversal  dip  of  the  latter,  but  retain  their  original 
horizon tality.  The  destruction  of  the  summits  of  Etna  and  Papan- 
dayang  beforementioned,  produced  craters,  it  is  contended,  as  large 
as  those  called  craters  of  elevation  ;  and  we  find  the  counterpart  of 
the  lateral  gorges  in  the  openings  by  which  the  craters  of  submarine 
volcanos,  composed  of  ejected  fragments,  communicate  with  the  sea. 

The  strongest  arguments  adduced  on  the  other  side  are,  the 
analogy  of  the  circular  and  elliptical  valleys  of  elevation  formed  by 
the  upheavement  of  stratiform  rocks,  and  the  rise  of  the  plain  of 
Malpays,  which  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Indian  obiservers. 

Eartkquakei. 

These  convulsions  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as  a 
more  violent  and  general  effect  of  the  same  cause,  whatever  it  is, 
which  produces  volcanic  eruptions.  Th^r  greatest  intensity  is 
confmed  to  particular  tracts,  which  are  likewise,  as  we  have  shown, 
lines  of  eruptive  vents.  They  generally  give  warning  of  au  approach- 
ing volcanic  eruption  by  shocks,  repeated  for  some  time,  and  increas* 
ing  in  violence,  till  a  discharge  from  a  neighbouring  orifice  relieves 
the  accumulated  pressure,  and  restores  the  internal  equilibrium. 
The  resuscitation  of  the  long  dormant  fires  of  Vesuvius,  was  preceded 
by  convulsive  movements,  which  shook  the  neighbourhood  of  Pom- 
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peii  from  a.d.  63  to  a.d.  79.  They  are  sometimes  comiieoted  with 
more  distant  volcanos.  The  great  earthquake  which  destroyed  the 
Caraccas  on  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  was  followed  in  about  a 
month  by  an  eruption  of  the  Soni&ier,  in  St.  Vincent'^s.  The  feebler 
eSbcts  of  these  subterranean  movements  extend  to  countries  remote 
from  centres  of  volcanic  excitement.  These  may  be  regarded  as 
vibrations  propagated  laterally  through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in 
the  same  manner  that  sound  is  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere, 
extending  over  vast  areas,  not  instantaneously,  but  with  great 
rapidity.  In  Europe  earthquakes  are  felt  in  their  greatest  force 
along  a  line  passing  through  Greece  and  the  south  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  On  each  side  of  this  line  are  parallel  bands,  where 
the  shocks  are  less  intense.  In  the  north  of  Italy  and  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  they  are  still  more  feeble  and  less  frequent,  but  slight 
tremors  are  felt  occasionally  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe. 
Those  experienced  in  England  are  probably  derived  both  from  the 
Italian  and  Icelandic  volcanos. 

The  destructive  effects  of  earthquakes  arise  from  an  undulating 
or  rolling  motion  imparted  to  the  solid  ground,  which  is  sometimes 
repeated  several  times,  and  during  violent  shocks  resembles  the 
movements  of  a  swell  at  sea,  communicating  to  bodies  on  the  sur- 
face an  oblique  or  vertical  movement,  throwing  down  walls  and 
buildings,  and  crushing  everything  beneath  them.  These  move- 
ments are  accompanied  by  subterranean  noises  of  various  kinds ; 
the  most  common  of  which  is  a  low  rumbling  sound,  like  that 
arising  from  the  rapid  passage  of  a  heavy  carriage.  By  this  wave- 
like motion  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth,  its  fluid  parts  are  vio- 
lently agitated,  vessels  at  sea  are  struck  upwards  by  a  heavy  blow, 
the  sea  retires  from  the  coast,  and  suddenly  returns  in  great  waves, 
which  inundate  the  land. 

Great  Earthquake  of  Lisbon.  The  most  tremendous  earthquake 
of  modern  times  is  that  by  which  Lisbon  suffered  so  dreadfully  in 
1755.  A  subterranean  noise  resembling  thunder  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  shock,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  town, 
and  killed  60,000  persons  in  about  six  minutes.  The  quay,  with 
the  crowds  who  had  rushed  to  it  for  safety  from  the  falling  ruins, 
and  with  a  number  of  small  vessels  moored  to  it,  suddenly  subsided, 
leaving  a  permanent  depth  of  100  fathoms  on  its  site,  and  not  a 
single  body  or  fragment  of  wreck  rose  to  the  surface ;  vessels  at  sea 
experienced  a  shock  as  if  they  had  struck  on  a  shoal,  and  on  sound- 
ing found  deep  water ;  the  sea  first  retired  from  the  coast,  and  then 
returned  in  a  wave  sixty  feet  high.  At  Madeira  it  rose  fifteen  feet, 
the  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide,  than  at  half  ebb,  being  seven  feet 
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At  Tangier,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  it  rose  and  fell 
eighteen  times,  and  less  violent  movements  were  occasioned  on 
the  coasts  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  greatest  intensity  of 
the  shock  was  in  the  south  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  on  the 
north  of  Africa,  but  its  effects  were  felt  more  or  less  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  from  the  inter- 
vals which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  its  occurrence  at  Lisbon, 
and  at  different  other  places  on  the  same  day,  the  rate  at  which  the 
undulating  movement  travelled  appears  to  have  been  about  twenty 
miles  in  a  minute. 

Changes  of  Level  earned  by  Earthquakee.  The  fissures  which 
open  in  the  ground  during  its  undulating  movements,  sometimes 
discharge  jets  of  water  and  mud,  produced  by  the  derangement  of 
the  subterranean  drainage.  They  generally  close  again  imme- 
diately, engulphing  trees,  houses,  cattle,  and  men.  They  sometimes 
remain  permanently  open,  and  various  other  surface-changes  take 
place  from  the  production  of  faults  and  landslips,  the  derangement 
of  river  courses,  and  the  formation  of  lakes.  The  best  recorded 
permanent  changes  of  this  kind,  because  examined  by  scientific 
observers,  are  those  which  were  effected  during  the  successive  earth- 
quakes by  which  Calabria  was  ravaged,  from  the  beginning  of  1783 
to  the  end  of  1786.  Mr.  Lyell,  who  contends  that  the  forces  now 
acting  on  the  earth  furnish  not  only  the  type,  but  the  measure  of 
intensity  of  those  which  have  modified  its  surface  at  all  former 
periods,  and  who  ascribes  the  elevation  of  the  highest  mountains  to 
the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  at  distant  intervals,  raising  the  surface 
a  few  feet  at  a  time,  has  given,  in  his  Principlee  of  Geology^  a  very 
interesting  summary  of  the  changes  produced  by  this  Calabrian 
earthquake,  as  well  as  by  others  which  have  occurred  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  last  century.  The  result  is,  that 
earthquakes  produce  local  displacements  both  of  elevation  and 
depression,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  subsidence  appears  to  be  the 
most  prevalent.  The  land  subsided  at  Jamaica  in  1 692 ;  Lisbon, 
1755;  Messina,  1783;  and  Caraccas,  1812.  Cutch  affords  an 
example  of  elevation  in  one  part,  and  of  depression  in  another. 

Eletation  of  the  Coast  of  Chili.  The  greatest  surface  elevated 
was  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  by  the  earthquake  of  1822,  when  a  tract 
about  100  miles  in  length,  and  of  unknown  breadth,  was  raised 
about  three  feet.  Rocks  on  the  beach,  with  adhering  balani  and 
banks  of  shells  previously  covered  with  shallow  water,  were  laid 
dry,  and  proofs  of  former  similar  elevations  are  afforded  by  a 
number  of  parallel  terraces,  containing  marine  shells,  which  occur  at 
various  heights  extending  to  fifty  feet.    These  ff^cts,  first  announced 
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hj  Mrs.  Graham,  after  being  much  controverted,  are  confirmed  by 
the  more  recent  obsen^ations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Captain  Fitzroy. 
The  latter  of  these  observers  has  ascertained  that,  during  a  subse- 
quent earthquake  in  1835,  the  same  coast  was  raised  five  feet,  and 
subsequently  subsided  half  that  amount.  Mr.  Darwin  has  not  only 
corroborated  the  accounts  of  elevation  during  the  earthquake  of 
1822,  but  has  discovered  additional  proofs  of  prior  upheavements  in 
beds  of  recent  shells,  extending  to  230  feet  above  the  actual  level  of 
the  sea;  and  he  has  rendered  it  probable  that,  besides  these  sudden 
elevations  at  intervals,  the  coast  of  Chili  is  subject  to  an  insensible 
rise,  because  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  from  Rio  Plata  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  presents  terraces  containing  recent  shells, 
though  in  the  provinces  near  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  earthquakes 
are  never  experienced ;  and  hence  he  concludes  that  earthquakes, 
volcanos,  and  sudden  elevations  of  land,  are  but  irregularities  of 
action  in  some  more  widely  extended  phenomenon. 

In  describing  the  earthquake  of  1835,  he  illustrates  the  vast 
surface  over  which  its  effects  were  simultaneously  felt,  by  comparing 
it  with  a  European  area  of  equal  extent,  and  supposing  the  shock  to 
have  a  north  and  south  direction  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean,  the  eastern  shores  of  England  to  be  permanently  raised, 
a  train  of  volcanos  to  become  active  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Norway,  a  submarine  volcano  to  break  out  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Ireland,  and  the  long  dormant  cones  of  Central  France 
to  send  up  columns  of  smoke* . 

The  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  near  Puzzuoli,  affords,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  proofs  of  alternate  depression  and  elevation  between 
the  third  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Extinct  Volcanos  of  the  Eifel  and  Auvergne, 

The  difficulty  of  defining  the  limits  between  active  and  extinct 
volcanos  has  already  been  adverted  to.  The  same  alternation  of 
energy  and  repose  may  prevail  between  difierent  systems  of  volcanos 
which  is  seen  between  the  different  vents  of  the  same  active  group, 
and  we  know  that  eruptions  have  broken  out  from  cones  which  have 
been  quiescent  for  centuries.  Under  these  limitations  we  may 
apply  the  term  extinct  to  hills  of  scoriae,  and  ashes  of  so  fresh  an 
aspect  that  we  might  suppose  them  to  have  been  thrown  up  but 
yesterday,  did  we  not  know  that  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
ifbund  have  been  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  volcanic  action  from 
the  remotest  periods  of  history.     The  principal   areas  of  these 

*  Proeecdinfft  qf  the  Geolopioai  Society,  vol  ii.|  pp.  446,  656. 
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extinct  craters  in  Europe  are  the  Eifel,  and  both  banks  of  the  Rhine 
near  Aldemach,  also  near  Heidelburg  and  Freyberg,  Central 
France,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Catalonia,  &o. 

The  volcanos  of  the  Eifel  have  ejected  but  little  lava,  and  yet 
are  remarkable  for  the  magnitude  of  the  gaseous  explosions,  which 
have  carried  away  the  summits  of  hills  composed  of  stratified  rocks, 
mixing  up  their  half-fused  fragments  with  ejected  scoriae  and  ashes, 
and  forming  craters  which  are  now  the  site  of  deep  lakes.  Notwith- 
standing  the  immense  volume  of  gaseous  matter  which  we  must 
suppose  to  have  been  evolved,  and  to  which  the  formation  of 
ehrebungs  cratere  is  ascribed,  the  craters  of  the  Eifel  exhibit  no 
traces  of  intumescence  or  qu^uaversal  dip. 

The  earlier  and  principal  volcanic  accumulations  of  this  district 
are  associated  with  tertiary  gravel  and  brown  coal,  or  lignite,  the 
age  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined  in  consequence  of  the 
rarity  of  shells.  It  abounds  with  the  remains  of  fishes  and  frogs,  all 
of  extinct  species.  The  newer  portion  is  intimately  associated  with 
that  loamy  deposit,  known  by  the  name  of  Loess,  an  unstratified 
mass  of  doubtful  origin  abounding  in  land  shells  of  the  same  species 
as  those  now  floated  down  by  the  Rhine.  It  occurs  in  detached 
patches  in  the  valley,  from  Basle  to  Cologne,  and  on  the  flanks 
of  the  hills  which  border  it.  It  also  extends  far  up  the  valleys  of 
the  Neckar  and  the  Mayne,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Limburg 
in  Nassau.  Though  following  the  line  of  the  Rhine  and  its  tribu- 
taries, it  does  not  appear  connected  with  the  present  drainage. 

Mammi/erau9  Remaint  beneath  Lata  Currents.  The  volcanos 
of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Cantal,  were  slightly  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  eocene  lacustrine  strata  of  those  districts.  In  the 
Cantal  and  Velay,  no  volcanic  ejectments  or  pebbles  of  lava  are 
found  in  the  lacustrine  strata.  In  Auvergne,  a  slight  intermixture 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  series  proves  that  the  igneous  out-bursts 
had  commenced  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eocene  period.  We 
have  no  evidence  when  they  ceased.  The  greater  part  of  the 
eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  during  the  miocene  and 
pliocene  eras,  judging  from  the  remains  of  land  animals  contained  in 
beds  of  gravel  covered  by  volcanic  rocks.  Portions  of  the  surface 
as  it  existed  at  successive  periods  have  thus  been  preserved,  and 
evince  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  by  erosion  and  elevation, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  must  have  elapsed  during  the  form- 
ation of  the  igneous  products.  The  remains  of  lava  currents  are 
found  at  various  heights,  covering  gravel  which  must  have  accu- 
mulated on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  existing  surface,  consequently 
the  highest  of  these  beds  of  gravel  must  be  the  oldest*    There  i« 
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occasionally  a  difierence  between  the  levels  of  the  several  platforms, 
amounting  to  700  feet.  The  animal  remains  found  in  the  grafel 
beneath  the  lavas,  and  tufaceous  breccias  of  this  district,  belong  to 
about  forty  extinct  species  of  mammalia,  some  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  it ;  some  are  associated  with  marine  shells  of  the  miocene  era  in 
other  localities,  but  are  not  of  themselves  characteristic  of  that  era, 
being  also  found  in  the  ossiferous  caverns,  and  in  those  pliocene 
deposits  which  immediately  preceded  the  erratic  block  period.  The 
species  identified  are  mastodon  minor,  and  mastodon  arvemensis, 
hippopotamus  major,  rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  tapir  arvemensis,  and 
hysena  spelseus.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  undetermined 
species  of  the  following  genera :  boar,  horse,  hog,  hysena,  felis,  bear, 
deer,  canis,  otter,  beaver,  hare,  and  water-rat.  No  remains  have 
yet  been  found  beneath  the  newer  lavas,  which  either  occupy  the 
channels  of  existing  rivers,  or  are  very  slightly  elevated  above 
them. 

The  volcanos  of  Central  France  are  ranged  in  a  line,  having  a 
general  direction  from  north  to  south.  Those  of  Hungary  consti- 
tute insulated  groups,  which  rise  abruptly  from  plains  of  tertiary 
strata,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  volcanos  of  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago and  of  the  Lipari  Isles  rise  from  the  present  bed  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Division  of  Extinct  Volcanos  into  Ant^ilutian  and 

Postdiluvian. 

Of  the  extinct  volcanos  which  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  some  exhibit  signs  of  aqueous  denudation,  while  others, 
though  composed  of  loose  scorise  and  sand,  which  could  not  have 
resisted  the  action  of  a  violent  flood,  are  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the 
cones  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  Hence  has  arisen  the  classification 
into  ante-diluvian  and  post-diluvian  volcanos,  adopted  by  some 
writers :  a  classification,  die  propriety  of  which  has  been  denied  by 
others,  who  contend  that  between  the  two  extremes  there  exists 
every  intermediate  gradation.  If  volcanic  cones  have  not  been 
denuded  by  the  passage  of  great  v^aves  over  the  land,  to  what 
agency  is  the  removal  of  their  loose  materials  to  be  ascribed !  In 
the  districts  where  they  occur,  they  occupy  in  general  the  highest 
parts  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  floods.  We  are  told  that  atmo- 
spheric action  has  little  effect  on  tliem;  that  they  retain  the  integrity 
of  their  forms  not  in  spite  of  their  loose  and  porous  nature,  but  by 
ineans  of  it ;  that  the  rain  is  absorbed  as  it  foils  without  collecting 
hite  rills ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  waterspout  bursting  directly  upon 
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them  ean  effeot  their  destruetion,  so  long  as  thej  are  not  rent  or 
engulphed  by  earthquakes. 

We  have  elsewhere  detailed  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  passage 
of  extraordinary  marine  currents  over  the  British  Isles  towards  the 
dose  of  the  tertiary  era,  and  if  a  rigorous  and  impartial  review, 
which  the  diluvial  phenomena  of  the  continent  appear  yet  to  require, 
shall  extend  the  erratic  block  period  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  those 
volcanic  cones  which  are  uninjured  by  aqueous  denudation  must  be 
considered  of  subsequent  formation,  and  may  be  called  post-diluvian, 
though  the  period  in  question  may  be  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
Mosaic  deluge,  or  may  even  have  been  antecedent  to  the  creation  of 
the  human  race.  From  the  freshness  of  their  aspect  most  of  the 
volcanos  of  Auvergne  would  be  classed  as  post-diluvian;  and  it 
appears  certain  that  their  fires  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  activity 
for  nineteen  centuries,  for  Csssar  is  silent  respecting  volcanic  erup- 
tions in  Oaul,  though  he  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auvergne, 
and  besieged  its  principal  city ;  and  the  situation  of  Roman  baths 
and  bridges,  with  respect  to  river  channels  excavated  in  some  of  the 
most  modern  lavas,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Formation  of  Plutonic  or  Hypogene  Rocks. 

For  an  enumeration  of  the  difierent  varieties  of  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  rocks,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  tenth  chapter.  We 
must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  number  of  igneous  products  is 
limited  to  those  which  are  poured  out  on  the  surface.  Different 
modifications  of  the  same  elements  probably  take  place  in  those 
parts  of  the  melted  mass  which  are  never  discharged  from  the 
interior,  but  oool  with  extreme  slowness  under  the  influence  of  great 
pressure,  either  from  a  deep  column  of  lava  or  of  superincumbent 
strata.  We  may  expect  that  when  rocks,  formed  thus  deep  in  the 
earth,  are  brought  by  subterranean  movements  to  the  surface,  they 
will  exhibit  a  more  crystalline  character  than  those  portions  of  the 
same  mass  which  were  poured  forth  under  the  atmosphere,  or  even 
beneath  the  pressure  of  the  sea,  and  thus  the  same  proportions  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  and  iron,  which  are  the 
principal  ingredients  boti^  of  volcanic  and  granitoid  rocks,  may 
simultaneondy  form  vitreous,  seoriaceous,  and  compact  lava,  or 
granite  and  greenstone,  according  to  the  difierence  in  the  pressure 
and  rate  of  cooling  under  which  dieir  combination  was  eflected. 

Those  igneous  rocks  which  appear  not  to  have  flowed  ^  subaSrial 
or  subaqueous  lavas,  but  to  have  solidified  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  have  been  called  plutonic  or  hypogene  rocks.    The  structure 
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of  igneous  rocks,  as  also  that  of  the  aqueous  strata  in  contact  with 
thein,  may  have  undergone  further  modification  after  their  solidifi- 
cation, by  the  long-continued  permeation  of  water  or  gases  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  by  the  action  of  electric  currents ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  porous  lava  has  thus  been  converted  into  amyg- 
daloid by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime,  calcedony,  zeolite, 
stilbite,  &c.,  into  its  cavities. 


CHAPTER  XXIIT. 


TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  INTERIOR  Ot  THE  EARTH.— PRESENT 

STATE  OP  GEOLOGICAL  THEORY. 

Gaseous  exhalations  and  thermal  springs — geysers  of  Iceland — con- 
nection of  hot  springs  mtk  regions  of  extinct  volcanos^  and  lines 
of  dislocation. — Internal  temperature  of  the  earth — heat  of  mines 
and  artesian  tcells. — Primary  cause  of  tolcanic  action  and 
earthquakes  unknown — chemical  hypothesis  of  Sir  H.  Davy — 
hypothesis  of  central  heat — theory  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  respecting 
the  parallelism  of  contemporaneous  chains  of  mountains — hypo^ 
thesis  of  the  expansion  of  gases  in  a  liquid  state  as  a  cause  of 
volcanic  action — variations  of  internal  temperature  from  the 
local  accumulation  of  sedimentary  deposits — metallic  veins — their 
dependence  on  the  proximity  of  igneous  rocks — hypothesis  of 
secular  refrigeration  proposed  by  Leibnitz. — Prospects  of  a 
mathematical  basis  for  physical  geology — recapitidation  of  the 
principal  facts  and  admitted  inferences  of  geology — igneous  and 
aqueous  rocks — our  present  continents  once  tJie  bed  of  the  sea — 
succession  of  organic  forms — lapse  of  time — elevation  of  land  at 
successive  epochs — change  of  climate^  its  cause  unknown — gradual 
piusage  from  the  ancient  to  the  present  state  of  the  earth — recent 
origin  of  man. 

Gaseous  Exhalations  and  Thermal  Springs. 

Besides  their  solid  mineral  products,  volcanos  yield  various  gaseous 
exhalations,  chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  nitrogen, 
and  various  mineral  sublimations,  as  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium, iron,  and  cobalt,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  potassa,  oxide  of 
copper,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac. 

Aqueous  vapour,  or  steam,  is  among  the  most  abundant  of 
volcanic  aeriform  products,  issuing  from  crevices,  called  by  the 
Italians  *'  stuias.^ 
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Volcanic  regions  likewise  abound  with  thermal  and  niineral 
springs,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  silica. 
Calcareous  springs  are  the  most  abundant ;  the  carbonate  of  lime 
precipitated  by  them  forms  considerable  masses  of  a  peculiar  lime* 
stone,  called  travertin,  and  imparts  a  crystalline  and  concretionary 
character  to  the  sedimentary  deposits  with  which  it  mingles. 

Geyien  of  Iceland.  A  high  temperature  appears  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  silica.  The  most  celebrated  siliceous  waters  are 
those  of  the  Azores,  and  the  geysers  or  boiling  springs  of  Iceland. 
These  latter  rise  through  a  thick  mass  of  lava,  in  the  south-west  of 
the  island,  and  are  distant  about  thirty  miles  from  Mount  Hecla. 
They  have  an  intermittent  action,  playing  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  they  tlirow  up  jets  of  boiling  water  and  steam,  with  irregular 
intervals  of  re])0se.  The  largest' of  them  discharges  the  water  by  a 
pipe,  or  fissure,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  which  gradually 
widens  near  its  summit  into  a  basin  about  sixty  yards  in  circum- 
ference, at  the  top  of  a  mount  composed  of  the  siliceous  deposits 
from  its  spray.  While  the  water  is  rising  in  the  pipe,  and  while  it 
is  thrown  out  in  jets,  subterranean  noises  are  heard,  like  the  distant 
reports  of  artillery,  accompanied  by  a  slight  tremor  of  the  ground. 
The  sounds  and  tremulous  motion  become  more  violent,  till  at  last 
a  column  of  water  and  vapour  is  thrown  up  with  loud  explosions,  in 
a  succession  of  jets  of  various  heights,  but  which  sometimes  exceed 
100  feet.  When  the  jet  has  continued  in  activity  a  short  time,  the 
])ipe  is  emptied,  and  the  eruption  is  terminated  by  a  violent  rush  of 
steam,  with  a  deafening  roar.  Stones  thrown  into  the  pipes  are 
ejected  with  great  force,  and  it  has  been  found  that,  by  filling  one 
of  them  with  stones,  an  eruption  could  be  produced  in  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  the  water  was  thrown  out  with  greater  violence  than 
usual,  but  a  longer  interval  succeeded  before  the  next  ordinary 
eruption. 

The  intermittent  action  of  these  springs  appears  to  be  best 
explained  by  supposing  the  duct  of  the  geyser  to  communicate  with 
a  cavity,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  filled  with  water  derived  by 
percolation  from  above,  while  steam  at  a  high  temperature,  such  as 
issues  from  the  vents  of  volcanic  regions,  rises  from  below.  The 
water  is  tlius  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity  is  filled  with  steam  under  high  pressure,  the  expansive  force 
of  which  causes  the  water  first  to  rise  in  the  pipe  and  overflow  the 
basin,  and  finally  forces  it  up  in  jets.  When  the  pressure  of  the 
water  is  removed,  the  steam  itself  escapes  with  great  violence ;  an 
interval  of  repose  ensues,  during  which  the  cavity  is  again  charged 
with  water  and  steam. 
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An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  geyser,  by  Dr.  Black,  gare  the 
following  as  the  proportions  of  the  mineral  substances  contained  in 
a  gallon : 


Soda        -  -  -    6-5« 

Almniiui         •  -  2*80 

SUica        .  .  -  31*50 


Muriate  of  Soda    -  -  14-42 

Sulphate  of  Soda  8*0? 


It  is  probable  that  the  solution  of  the  silica  was  facilitated  by  its 
combination  with  soda  in  the  rocks  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Connection  of  Hoi  Springs  with  Extinct  Volcanos  and  Lines  of 

Dislocation, 

Thermal  springs  and  gaseous  exhalations  are  not  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  active  volcanos ;  they  abound  in  regions  whose  fires  have 
been  dormant  during  as  long  a  period  as  those  of  Auvergne;  we 
may  even  extend  the  generalization  with  Dr.  Daubeny,  and  say, 
that  they  are  found  wherever  lines  of  dislocation  have  opened  a 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  although  no  volcanic 
phenomena  may  be  visible  at  the  surface.  In  our  own  coimtry  the 
hot  springs  of  Matlock  and  Bath  aflbrd  instances  of  this.  They 
abound  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  at  the  base  of  the  Ozark  Moimtains 
in  North  America,  and  in  the  range  of  the  Himalayas,  as  well  as 
many  other  lines  of  disturbed  country,  which  are  not  the  seat  of 
volcanic  action.  The  following  are  the  temperatures  of  some  of  the 
principal  hot  springs  of  Europe : 


Great  Geyser 

209° 

Aix  les  Baines  Savoy,  1 
two  springs             J     - 

-     112^ 

Carlsbad 

-    1G3 

117 

Aix  la  Chapello     - 

143 

Bath 

-     116 

Pyrenees  Bagn^rce 

•     138 

Bnxton 

82 

„         Barege 

120 

Bristol 

-      74 

Matlock    •            .            . 

68 

Internal  Temperature  of  the  Earth. 

It  appears,  then,  that  at  a  certain  depth  there  is  a  permanent 
and  nearly  inexhaustible  source  of  heat ;  and  the  same  ooncluaion  is 
arrived  at  from  mathematical  investigations  and  experiments  respect- 
ing the  thermal  state  of  the  interior.  Fourier  has  demonstrated 
from  calculations  on  the  passage  of  caloric  through  conducting 
bodies,  that  the  present  surface  temperature  is  compatible  with  any 
extreme  of  heat  or  cold  at  a  certain  depth  beneath  it.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  of  the  earth  depends  principally  upon  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  modified  by  various  other  causes,  such  as  ele- 
vation above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  nature  of  the  surface ;   but  solar  influence  being  the 
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principal  source  of  heat,  the  mean  temperature  decreaaoB  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cosine  of 
the  latitudes.  At  a  certain  depth,  which  is  not  always  the  same, 
but  nowhere  exceeds  100  feet,  the  variations  of  solar  heat  are  unfelt, 
and  a  constant  temperature  prevails,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface.  Below  this  point,  it 
appears,  from  experiments  made  on  the  temperature  of  deep  mines, 
and  on  the  waters  of  Artesian  wells,  that  as  we  descend,  the  water, 
rocks,  and  air,  grow  continually  warmer,  to  the  comparatively  small 
depths  which  have  been  reached  by  man.  The  rate  of  increase  is 
not  uniform,  and  it  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  rook ;  experiments 
on  the  temperature  of  mines  are  Ukewise  liable  to  many  sources  of 
error,  arising  from  the  heat  generated  by  lights,  respiration  of  work- 
men, firing  of  gunpowder,  compression  of  the  air,  chemical  action, 
&c. ;  but  after  allowing  for  these,  Cordier  has  estimated  the  mean 
rate  of  increase  at  1°  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  fifteen  yards  of  depth ; 
and  the  same  rate  of  increase  has  been  deduced  by  Arago  from  the 
temperature  of  the  water  of  Artesian  wells  at  different  depths.  If 
the  same  ratio  prevails  at  greater  depths,  this  frightfully  increasing 
ratio,  as  it  has  been  called  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  boiling  point 
of  water  will  be  situated  at  about  two  miles ;  and  the  melting-point 
of  iron,  a  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  all  known  rocks,  at  the  depth  of 
twenty-five  n)iles,  estimating  it,  with  Professor  Daniel,  at  2786^ 
Falireuheit.  If  we  take  the  melting-point  of  iron  from  Wedg- 
wood's ])yromcter,  which  however  is  proved  to  give  inaccurate 
results,  it  will  fall  within  200  miles  from  the  surface. 

Primary  Cauu  of  Volcanic  Action  and  Earthquakes  unknown. 

The  primary  cause  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes  is  evidently  the 
Eanie,  but  of  that  cause  we  know  nothing,  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  explain  it  amounting  to  little  more  than  mere 
conjectures.  That  water  has  a  considerable  share  in  producing  these 
convulsions,  we  may  conclude  from  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapours 
evolved,  and  from  the  general  fact  of  the  proximity  of  volcanos  to 
the  sea.  The  exceptional  case  of  the  Mexican  volcanos,  forty  leagues 
distant  from  it,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  they  commu- 
nicate with  the  vents  at  the  other  extremities  of  the  line,  nearer  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  The  volcanos  of  Central  Tartary  are 
said  to  be  situated  in  the  neighboiu'hood  of  large  salt  lakes.  The 
chlorine  and  other  saline  products  evolved  during  eruptions  are  such 
as  would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  sea- water. 

Chemical  Hypothesis  of  Daty,  There  are  two  principal  hypo- 
theses respecting  the  cause  of  volcanic  action,  one  attributing  erup- 
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tiona  and  earthquakes  to  a  heated  nucleus,  mechanically  disturbed 
by  access  of  water ;  the  other,  endeavouring  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena by  the  decomposition  of  water  by  means  of  alkaline  metals 
existing  in  the  interior  in  an  uncombined  state.  The  latter  hypo- 
thesis, proposed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  soon  a(ler  he  had  succeeded 
in  decomposing  the  alkalis,  was  subsequently  abandoned  by  him, 
and  at  present  finds  a  warm  supporter  in  Dr.  Daubeny.  It  accords 
well  with  the  chemical  products,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are 
produced;  while  that  of  a  heated  nucleus  best  explains  those 
extensive  wave-like  movements  of  the  earth,  to  which  volcanic 
eruptions  appear  to  be  subordinate.  The  co-existence  of  the  two 
causes  is  not  impossible ;  for  a  nucleus  in  a  state  of  fusion  may  con- 
tain potassium,  sodium,  silicum,  aluminum,  iron,  and  other  metals, 
in  a  metallic  state. 

Hypothesis  of  Central  Heat.  The  hypothesis  that  tho  globe  is 
in  the  course  of  gradual  refrigeration  from  an  original  state  of  fusion, 
and  even  yet  retains  a  high  internal  temperature,  originated  with 
Leibnitz,  and  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers of  modern  times ;  it  accords  with  the  astronomical  specula- 
tions of  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  Laplace,  respecting  the  condensation 
of  the  solar  system  from  a  state  of  gaseous  expansion ;  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Cordier  as  an  explanation  of  volcanic  phenomena ;  and 
Fourier  has  declared  in  favour  of  its  probability  from  mathematical 
calculations,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  internal  temperature  increases 
Avith  the  depth.  Humboldt  has  even  ventured  to  define  volcanic 
action  as  the  influence  exerted  by  the  interior  of  a  planet  on  its 
external  covering,  during  the  different  stages  of  refrigeration ;  Elie 
de  Beaumont  has  connected  the  doctrine  of  secular  refrigeration 
with  his  theory  of  the  parallelism  of  contemporaneous  mountain 
chains. 

Theory  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  respecting  Mountain  Chains.  This 
theory  embraces  the  following  points :  1.  That  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  long  periods  of  comparative  repose,  during  which  the  deposition 
of  sedimenatry  matter  went  on  in  regular  continuity,  have  been 
interrupted  by  short  periods  of  paroxysmal  violence;  2.  That  during 
each  of  these  periods  of  disturbance,  a  great  number  of  mountain 
chains  have  been  formed  suddenly ;  3.  That  all  the  chains  of  each 
paroxysmal  period  have  one  uniform  direction,  being  parallel,  or 
nearly  parallel,  (even  when  situated  in  remote  regions,)  to  each 
other,  and  to  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere ;  but  those  of  different 
periods  are  parallel  to  different  circles,  the  poles  of  these  circular 
systems  being  very  irregularly  placed  in  the  globe ;  4.  Each  period 
of  disruption  has  accorded  with  a  great  change  in  organic  types ; 
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5.  These  paroxysmal  disturbances,  which  have  recurred  at  intervals 
from  the  remotest  geological  periods,  may  be  renewed;  and  the 
present  state  of  repose  may  be  broken  by  the  sudden  elevation  of 
other  parallel  chains  of  mountains;  6.  It  is  probable  that  one  of 
these  convulsions  has  occurred  within  the  historic  era,  when  the 
Andes  were  upheaved  to  their  present  height ;  that  chain  appearing 
to  bo  the  last  elevated,  for  it  is  the  best  defined  and  least  obliterated 
feature  on  the  present  surface  of  the  globe ;  7.  The  instantaneous 
upheaving  of  great  mountain  chains  from  the  ocean  must  cause  a 
violent  agitation  of  the  waters ;  and  tliis  rise  of  the  Andes  may  per- 
haps have  produced  the  transient  deluge  which  is  noticed  among  tho 
traditions  of  all  nations ;  and  Lastly,  These  successive  revolutions 
are  not  the  results  of  ordinary  volcanic  action^  but  may  depend  on 
the  secular  refrigeration  of  the  heated  iuterior  of  our  planet. 

M.  de  Beaumont  points  out  twelve  different  systems  of  disturb- 
ance in  Europe,  defined  by  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  chains, 
and  the  formations  which  have  been  affected  by  the  disturbing  move- 
ments.    These  systems  are*: 

1.  That  of  Westmoreland  and  the  Hundstruck.  It  comprises  the 
mountains  of  Westmoreland,  having  a  strike  about  n.e.  by  e.,  of  tho 
Eifol,  Nassau,  the  Hundstruck,  and  tho  central  part  of  the  Vosges 
n.e.  Tho  disturbed  rocks  are  those  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems ;  and  the  carboniferous  system  rests  on  their  upturned  edges, 
or  has  been  deposited  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  composed  of 
them. 

2.  System  of  the  Ballons  (  Foepes)^  and  of  the  Hilh  of  the  Boc- 
caf/e  {Calvados),  This  system  exhibits  some  indications  of  a  dis- 
turbance prior  to  the  last ;  rocks  of  the  Silurian  type  being  uncon- 
formable to  those  of  the  Cambrian. 

3.  System  of  the  North  of  England .  Tho  great  Penine  disloca- 
tion. Craven  and  Derbyshire  faults  and  Ribblesdale  anticlinals. 
The  coal  measures  are  disturbed,  the  poikilitic  sandstone  horizontal. 

4.  System  of  the  Netherlands  and  South  Wales.  The  great 
range  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  from  the  vicinity  of  Aix  la  Chapolle 
to  St.  Bride's  Bay  exhibits,  where  not  concealed  by  other  rocks,  a 
direction  from  e.  to  w.  for  400  miles.  The  beds  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  reposing  on  this  formation,  are  considered  not  to  be  so 
ancient  as  those  of  the  preceding  system. 

5.  System  of  the  Shine.  The  Vosges  and  Swarzwald,  which 
terminate  opposite  each  other,  in  two  long  elifls  parallel  to  one 
another  and  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  are  apparently  due  to  great 
faults,  having  a  direction  s.  15°  w.,  and  n.  15°  e.,  preceding  the 

*  See  Ds  la  Heche's  Manuai  qf  Gedogi^. 
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tlepoBit  of  the  gres  bigarr^,  tnuschelkalk,  and  variegated  marLi,  in  the 
basin  of  Alaace. 

6.  System  of  the  South-tteH  eooit  of  Britanny  and  La  VendSe,  of 
Mortan^  of  the  Bohemeneald^  and  of  the  ThunnyerttM.   The  general 
direction  is  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  and  the  variegated  marls,  moachel- 
kalk,  and  older  rocks  are  disturbed ;  the  oolitic  series,  including  the 
lias,  undisturbed. 

7.  System  of  the  Pilas  Cote  d'Or  and  the  Erzgebirge^  containing 
also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Cevennes.  The  oolitic  rocks  are 
disturbed,  and  the  cretaceous  series  (greensand  and  chalk)  retain 
apparently  their  original  position.  The  general  direction  is  n.b. 
and  s.w. 

8.  System  of  Mount  Viso.  The  French  Alps  and  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  Jura  present  a  series  of  crests  and  dislocations, 
with  a  direction  n.n.w.,  in  which  the  greensand  and  the  chalk  are 
upheaved  as  well  as  the  oolitic  series.  The  eastern  crests  of  the 
Devolny,  on  the  north  of  Gap,  are  formed  of  the  oldest  beds  of  the 
greensand  and  chalk,  thrown  up  in  the  above  direction,  and  raised 
more  than  4700  English  feet  above  the  sea ;  while  at  the  base  of 
these  escarpments,  and  at  a  lower  elevation  by  about  2000  feet, 
those  upper  beds  of  the  cretaceous  sjrstem,  which  contain  numniu- 
lites,  cerithia,  and  other  tertiary  genera,  are  deposited  horizontally. 

9.  Pyreneo^Apennine  System,  General  direction,  w.n.w.  and 
E.s.E.  This  system  includes  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
northern  and  some  other  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  those  on  the 
N.E.  of  the  Adriatic,  those  of  the  Morea,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Car- 
pathians, and  a  great  series  of  inequalities,  continued  from  that 
chain  through  the  n.e.  escarpment  of  the  Hartz  to  Northern  Ger- 
many. In  the  Pyrenees  the  whole  cretaceous  system  is  disturbed, 
the  tertiary  strata  (miocene)  are  horizonal  at  their  base. 

10.  System  of  the  Isles  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  This  dis- 
turbance took  place  during  the  tertiary  era.  The  north  and  south 
direction  observed  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  is  also  met  with  in 
many  small  valleys  and  ridges  of  mountains,  in  the  Apennines  and 
Istria. 

11.  System  of  the  Western  Alps.  Mean  direction  of  the  axis 
about  N.N.E.  and  w.s.w.  The  disturbance  appears  to  have  followed 
the  deposition  of  tertiary  beds  of  the  shelly  molasse  of  the  miocene 
era.  These  movements  were  succeeded  by  great  horizontal  deposits 
of  old  diluvial  gravel  at  the  base  of  the  Western  Alps. 

12.  System  of  the  Eastern  Alps  from  the  Vakns  into  Ausiria^ 
comprising  the  Chains  of  the  Ventotix^  the  Lebaron^  and  the  8L 
Baume^  in  Provence,     Direction,  b.  \  n.«^  w.  \  s.w.     This  system 
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and  the  last  do  not  pass  into  one  another  by  any  flexure  of  the 
strata  corresponding  with  the  bond  of  the  whole  chain,  but  they 
meet  at  an  angle  marked  by  a  double  sjrstem  of  breaks  and  fissures, 
one  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern,  the  other  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  chain. 

In  the  Elastem  Alps,  the  old  diluvial  gravel,  which  in  the  last 
system  was  horizontal,  has  undergone  disturbance,  and  the  newer 
diluvium,  including  the  erratic  blocks,  rolled  off  the  higher  Alps 
during  this  last  period  of  elevation. 

That  diflferent  parts  of  the  same  continent  have  been  elevated 
at  diflferent  successive  epochs  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  from  the 
evidence  of  horieontal  strata  reposing  on  others  which  are  inclined 
and  contorted,  and  it  appears  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the 
strike  of  the  beds  and  the  period  of  elevation,  but  what  that  relation 
IS  it  will  require  a  long  series  of  observations  to  determine,  and  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  rule  and  what  the  exception.  The  parallelism 
of  all  the  dislocations  of  the  same  epoch  cannot  be  considered  as 
proved,  though  some  accordance  prevails  between  those  of  a  parti- 
cular age  within  limited  regions,  and  some  cases  of  it  have  been 
observed  between  others  which  are  remote. 

Facts  have  been  observed  which  are  favourable,  and  others 
which  are  unfavourable,  to  M.  De  Beaumont^s  theory,  and  the 
British  Islands  afford  instances  of  both.  The  strongest  facts  in 
favour  of  it  are  the  n.b.  and  s.w.  axes  of  the  slate  regions  of  Wales, 
Cumberland,  Devon,  the  Grampians,  Lammermuirs,  Donegal,  and 
Cavan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  the  north  of  England 
comprises  the  Ribblesdale  anticlinals,  having  also  a  n.  b.  and  s.  w. 
direction,  the  Penine  fault  ranging  n.n.  e.  and  s.s.  w.,  and  the 
Craven  fault  whose  range  is  w.  s.  w.  We  have  again  east  and  west 
lines  of  disturbance,  at  such  distant  epochs  as  those  when  the  coal 
measures  of  South  Wales,  and  the  tertiaries  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
were  elevated. 

We  have  already  noticed  two  kinds  of  elevation  in  England, 
one  by  which  the  strata  have  been  fractured  and  thrown  into 
highly  inclined  positions,  the  other  by  which  they  have  been  raised 
like  the  plains  of  poikilitic  sandstone  to  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea,  with  very  slight  disturbance  of  their  original  horison- 
tality,  and  the  position  and  range  of  the  more  recent  strata  appear 
to  indicate  a  continued  elevatory  action  along  a  line  ranging  nearly 
N.  E.  and  s.  w.,  by  which  the  area  of  the  sea  to  the  eastwiunl  of  it 
has  been  gradually  reduced  within  narrower  limits.  M,  de  Beau** 
mont  himself,  admits  cases  of  parallelism  between  disturbances 
of  different  eras,  remarking  that  the  systems  ?«  9,  and  10,  are 
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respectively  parallel  to  the  systems  1,  2,  3,  the  corresponding  direc- 
tioDs  having  succeeded  one  another  in  the  same  order,  thus  leading  to 
the  supposition  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  periodical  recurrence 
of  elevation  along  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  lines. 

There  is,  likewise,  great  difficulty  in  determining  elevations  of 
the  same  period  to  have  been  strictly  contemporaneous,  our  only 
measures  of  geological  time  being  the  periods  during  which  certain 
groups  of  animals  flourished,  and  these  periods  are  so  indefinite  that 
we  cannot  be  certain  whether  thousands  of  years  may  not  have 
elapsed  between  diiferent  dislocations  w*hich  have  fractured  strata 
containing  the  same  organic  remains.  The  series  of  deposits  at 
present  known  is,  moreover,  of  so  broken  and  imperfect  a  nature  as 
to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  between  some  of  the  groups  now  classed 
as  consecutive,  a  long  interval  of  time  may  have  elapsed,  of  which, 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's  structure  extends,  some  distant 
region  may  hereafter  furnish  tlie  records.  These  difficulties  beset 
us  in  our  endeavours  to  form  more  than  a  loose  approximation  to  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  elevation  of  even  contiguous  chains 
of  mountains,  and  when  we  extend  our  investigations  to  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  they  are  increased  by  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
lines  of  contemporaneous  stratification,  or  the  equivalents  of  the 
European  deposits. 

The  weajcest  part  of  M.  de  Beaumont's  generalization  is  that 
which  connects  each  period  of  elevation  with  a  great  change  of 
organic  forms.  Two  great  breaks  occur  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
continuity  of  sedimentary  deposits  in  England,  the  one  between 
the  Cambrian  and  carboniferous  s}'stems,  the  other  between  the 
carboniferous  system  and  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  yet  it  is 
not  until  after  the  latter  deposit  that  any  great  change  takes  place 
in  the  general  character  of  the  fossils.  The  skirts  of  the  Eastern 
Alps  also  contain  fossils,  conforming  both  to  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  types. 

Hypothesis  of  the  Expansion  of  Liquid  Gases  as  a  cause  of 
Volcanic  Action,  Mr.  Lyell,  who  considers  a  central  nucleus  of 
heated  fluid  as  incompatible  with  the  ordinary  repose  jof  the  surface, 
has  recourse  for  the  cause  of  volcanic  phenomena  to  chemical 
changes  produced  in  a  solid  interior  by  electric  currents,  and  to  the 
sudden  return  into  the  aeriform  state  of  gases  converted  by  pressure 
into  fluids,  since  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  others,  that  at  temperatures  from  30°  to  b(f  Fahr., 
the  gases  which  are  most  copiously  disengaged  from  volcanos 
may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  form,  by  a  pressure  varying  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  atmospheres,  which  is  much  less  than  that  of  a 
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column  of  lava  extending  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  summit  of 
Vesuvius. 

VaricUions  of  Internal  Temperature  from  Accumulation  of  Sedi- 
mentary Deposits.  Sir  John  Heschel,  who  has  lately  offered  some 
suggestions  on  the  cause  of  volcanic  action,  observes,  that  it  has 
always  been  his  greatest  difficulty  in  geology  to  find  a  primum 
mobile  for  the  volcano  taken  as  a  general,  and  not  a  local  pheno- 
menon, considering  the  different  theories  insufficient,  wanting  in 
cxplicitness,  and  as  not  going  high  enough  in  the  inquiry,  or  up  to 
its  true  beginning,  and  also  as  giving,  in  some  respects,  a  wrong 
notion  of  the  process  itself. 

How,  he  asks,  came  the  gases  which  are  evolved  to  be  con- 
densed I  Why  did  they  submit  to  be  urged  to  liquifaction !  If 
they  were  not  originally  elastic,  but  became  so  by  subterranean  heat, 
whence  came  the  heat,  and  why  did  it  come!  How  came  the  pressure 
to  bo  removed,  and  what  caused  the  crack!  It  seems  clear  that  if 
the  gases  or  aqueous  vapour  were  once  free  at  so  high  a  degree  of 
elasticity  as  is  presumed,  there  exists  no  adequate  cause  for  their 
confinement ;  we  are  forced  therefore  to  admit  that  the  elastic  force 
has  been  superadded,  during  their  sojourn  below,  by  an  accession  of 
temperature.  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Lyell,  that  the  ordinary  repose 
of  the  surface  argues  a  wonderful  inertness  in  the  interior,  where  he 
considers  everj^thing  is  motionless,  and  debarred  from  the  invasion 
of  a  circulating  current,  or  casual  injection  of  intensely  hot  liquid 
from  below,  he  suggests  as  a  consequence,  resulting  by  known 
regular  and  calculable  laws,  from  an  assumed  high  central  tempera- 
ture, that  the  accumulation  of  thick  and  extensive  sedimentary 
deposits  at  the  bottom  of  deep  seas  may  produce  volcanic  phenomena, 
by  causing  subterranean  oscillations  of  the  isothermal  surfaces  of 
great  temperature. 

The  effects  of  the  transfer  of  the  materials  of  continents  from 
above  to  below  the  depths  of  the  sea,  will  be  two-fold,  he  says,  a  me- 
chanical subversion  of  the  equilibrium  of  pressure,  and,  by  a  different 
process,  a  subversion  of  the  equilibrium  of  temperature,  by  increasing 
the  coating  and  removing  the  cooling  effects  of  the  surface,  and 
thus  bringing  a  high  temperature  to  a  point  where  it  did  not  exist 
before.  This  will  be  an  exceedingly  slow  process,  and  it  will 
depend,  1st,  on  the  depth  of  matter  deposited,  2nd,  on  the  quantity 
of  water  retained  by  it  under  the  great  pressure,  3rd,  on  the 
tenacity  of  the  incumbent  mass,  whether  the  influx  of  caloric 
from  below,  which  must  take  place^  acting  on  the  water,  shall  either 
heave  up  the  whole  mass  as  a  continent,  or  shall  crack  it  and  escape 
as  a  submarine  volcano,  or  shall  be  suppressed  until  the  main  weight 
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of  the  eontmuallj  aocumolating  mass  breaks  the  lateral  supports,  at 
or  near  the  coast  lines,  and  opens  there  a  chain  of  volcanos.  As 
the  greatest  transfer  of  materials  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  pro- 
duced on  the  coast  line  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  while  the  quantity 
carried  down  by  rivers  from  the  surface  of  continents  is  compara- 
tively trifling,  the  greatest  local  accumulation  of  pressure  is  in 
central  areas  of  deep  seas,  but  the  greatest  local  relief  takes  place 
along  the  abraded  coast  lines.  Here,  therefore,  the  chirf  volcanic 
vents  should  occur.  Thus,  firom  the  accumulation  of  sedimentary 
deposits,  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  volcanic  explosions,  &c., 
may  arise,  but  if  all  goes  on  in  quiet,  the  only  consequence  will  bo 
the  obliteration  of  organic  remains  and  lines  of  stratification  and 
the  production  of  metamorphic^  or  primary  stratified  rocks*.  A 
theory  identical  in  its  leading  point  had  previously  been  given  by 
Mr.  Babbage, 

Metallic  Veins, 

The  origin  of  metallic  veins  must  be  considered  as  connected  with 
internal  heat.  The  assumption  prevalent  among  the  practical  minors 
of  Cornwall,  that  all  metallic  deposits  are  contemporaneous  with  the 
rocks  which  inclose  them,  is  unequivocally  disproved,  as  remarked 
at  p.  262,  by  those  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  in  the  lead 
districts  of  the  carboniferous  limestone.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  some  which  wo  must  allow  to  have  separated  during  the  gradual 
passage  of  the  masses  to  a  solid  state;  such  are  the  minerals  appear- 
ing disseminated  through  rocks  in  separate  particles,  and  sometimes 
in  small  intersecting  veins  or  strings  (like  those  of  carbonate  of  lime 
or  quartz)  which  are  not  continuous.  These  have  been  termed  by 
Professor  Sedgwick  veins  of  segregation.  Metallic  beds  again  must 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  strata  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ordinate ;  such  are  the  masses  of  reniform  haematite  alternating  with 
beds  of  mountain  limestone  in  Cumberland.  Lead  and  copper  also 
sometimes  occur  in  beds,  though  the  appearances  are  often  deceptive, 
the  supposed  beds  being  merely  horizontal  branches  from  a  vertical 
vein.  The  great  copper  pipe  veins  of  Ecton  must  likewise  be  con- 
sidered contemporaneous  with  the  shale  which  contains  them.  But 
the  regular  metalliferous  lodes,  or  rake  veins,  the  most  common 
form  in  which  metals  occur,  must  have  been  cracks  or  fissures  pro- 
duced during  periods  of  elevation,  and  filled  subsequently  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  rocks.  The  mode  in  whieh  the  metallic  matter 
was  introduced  is,  and  must  long  continue,  one  of  the  most  obscure 
questions  of  geology.   Of  the  various  hypotheses  proposed  as  solutions 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  LyeH,  ProceetRngM  qf  Geological  Sooiety,  vol  ii.,  pp.  MS,  596L 
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of  it,  nono  can  be  oonridered  of  univennl  applicati<m.  That  d 
Werner,  which  supposes  the  contents  of  veins  to  have  been  poured 
in  flrom  above  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solution,  is  the  most  untenable. 
There  may  bo  exceptional  cases,  but  in  general  the  metallic  matter 
has  proceeded  from  below — ^injected  in  some  cases  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  as  in  the  dtans^  or  porphyritic  dikes — ^in  others,  sublimed 
from  a  heated  mass,  and  condensed  on  a  cooler  surface ;  but  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  show  that  electric  currents,  excited 
perhaps  by  heat,  circulate  among  metallic  veins,  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  owo  their  contents,  accumulated  on 
the  walls  or  sides  of  the  fissure  in  vertical  laminae,  to  the  deve- 
lopcment  on  a  grand  scale  of  electro-chemical  action.  By  such 
operations  insulated  masses  of  metallic  matter,  occurring  in  sparry 
nests  and  cavities,  or  in  the  hollow  of  shells,  may  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  sides  of  a  vein  through  a  coni^iderable  mass  of  solid 
rock. 

Miners  have  observed  a  relation  between  the  productiveness  and 
the  direction  of  veins.  The  most  generally  productive  are  those 
which  range  nearly  east  and  west.  This  rule  prevails  in  nearly  all 
the  mining  districts  of  Europe  and  in  Mexico.  In  every  mining 
district  there  are  several  sets  of  veins,  some  of  which  intersect  the 
others,  and  always  interrupt  their  continuity  or  displace  them. 
These  were  considered  by  Werner  as  more  recent  than  the  veins 
which  they  displace.  There  is  likewise  some  relation,  in  particular 
districts,  between  the  direction  of  veins  and  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  On  these  principles  he  framed  a  classification  of  the  veins 
of  Saxony,  which  he  considered  applicable  to  those  of  England. 
Mr.  Carne,  on  the  same  principles,  has  divided  the  veins  of  Cornwall 
into  eight  classes,  of  the  following  relative  antiquity : — 1,  The  old 
tin  lodes ;  2,  the  more  recent  tin  lodes ;  3,  the  oldest  east  and  west 
copper  lodes ;  4,  the  contra  or  quarter-point  copper  lodes ;  5,  the 
cross  courses ;  6,  the  more  recent  copper  lodes ;  7,  the  flukans  or 
clay  veins ;  8,  the  slides  or  fimlts  filled  with  clay :  Mr.  Hopkins, 
however,  who  has  investigated  the  subject  of  fissures  mathematically, 
denies  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion  that  the  continuous  is  more 
recent  than  the  discontinuous  vein ;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  displace- 
ment may  be  only  apparent,  and  the  irregularity  of  either  of  the 
fissures  may  be  original  from  having  deviated  along  the  other,  as  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  in  which  case  the  discontinuous  fiasore  will 
be  the  most  recent ;  and  secondly,  if  the  displacement  be  real,  the 
two  may  be  contemporaneous. 

Dependence  of  rich  Mineral  Districts  an  the  proximity  of  Igneous 
Rocks.    It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  miner  to  determine 
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the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  metals  to  different 
parts  of  the  series,  or  to  ascertain  what  rocks  are  most  productive 
of  rich  deposits  of  ore.     It  is  generally  true  that  these  are  most 
abundant  in  the  older  systems  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
rules  which  guide  the  miner  to  the  discovery  of  new  veins  in  one 
country  fail  him  when  applied  to  another.     From  a  review  of  the 
principal  mining  districts  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Norway, 
France,  Germany,  Hungary,  the  Southern  Alps,  Russia,  and  the 
North  of  the  Black  Sea,  M.  Necker  has  announced  the  generalization 
that  rich  metallic  districts  are  dependent  on  the  proximity  of  igneous 
rocks  and  axes  of  disturbance,  and  every  subsequent  observation  has 
tended  to  confirm  this  theory.     Several  instances  have  been  men- 
tioned, during  our  description  of  the  stratified  rocks,  of  the  production 
of  small  nests  and  strings  of  various  metals  in  rocks  not  otherwise 
metalliferous,  in  the  vicinity  of  outbursts  of  trap.     On  comparing 
the   relative   connexion   of  metallic  accumulations  with   different 
Igneous  rocks,   M.  Necker  finds  that  they  are  more  abundant  in 
granite,  certain  porphyries,  syenites,  amygdaloids,  and  traps,  which 
he  calls  underlying  unstratified  rocks,  than  in  the  newer  porphyries, 
dolorites,  and  true  volcanic  rocks,  which  he  terms  overlying.     It  is 
proximity  to  these  underlying  masses  that  renders  the  lower  stratified 
rocks  in  general  the  most  metalliferous,  and  that  causes  the  killas  of 
Cornwall,  (and  even  the  carboniferous  strata,)  to  be  richer  in  metals 
than  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  North  Wales.     The  mining  districts 
of  Shelve  and  Nant  y  Moen,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cambrian  and  in  the  Silurian  system,  are  connected  with  igneous 
outbursts;  and  axes  of  disturbance  have  caused  abundance  of  lead 
veins   in   the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Mendips,  Flintshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Northumberland,  while  they  are  rare  in  the  broad 
undulations  of  the  same  rock  which  cover  so  large  a  surface  in 
Ireland.     Mineral  veins  are  scarcely  known  in  England  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  secondary  series,  which  is  there  but  little  disturbed,  and 
unbreached  by  igneous  rocks,  but  they  are  profitably  worked  in  the 
same  rocks,  on  the  flanks  of  some  of  the  continental  chains,  and  in 
the  Andes  even  the  tertiary  series  becomes  metalliferous  and  crystal- 
line in  contact  with  granite. 

This  dependence  of  numerous  fissures,  filled  with  rich  deposits  of 
ore,  on  the  proximity  of  granitic  and  other  porphyritic  rocks,  furnishes 
a  general  rule  of  the  highest  practical  value  to  the  miner,  while  it 
forms  an  important  step  in  our  progress  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  which  have  influenced  the  formation  and  repletion  of  metallic 
veins.  "  These,''  to  use  the  words  of  Profeesor  Whcwell,  "  formed 
the  earliest  subjects  of  geological  speculation,  and  will  probably 
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remain  as  a  problem  for  its  later  stages  when  our  insight  into  the 
laws  of  slow  chemical  changes  shall  be  far  greater  than  it  is  at 
present.'*' 

Hypothesis  of  Secular  Refrigeration  proposed  by  Leibnitz. 

The  doctrine  of  a  gradually  cooling  globe  haunts  the  geologist  at 
every  step  in  his  attempts  to  advance  to  a  knowledge  of  causes,  and 
appears  to  offer  a  probable  explanation  of  many  geological  pheno- 
mena, such  as  the  universal  prevalence  of  granite  and  the  crystalline 
stratified  rocks,  the  temperature  of  the  earlier  climates,  as  evinced 
by  organic  remains,  the  general  diffusion  of  that  high  temperature, 
its  apparent  independence  of  solar  heat,  and  gradual  decrease  in  later 
periods,  while  the  mountain  chains  by  which  the  surface  has  succes- 
sively been  ridged,  the  long  periods  of  ordinary  action,  separated, 
apparently,  by  short  intervals  of  disturbance,  and  accompanied  by 
clysmical  or  diluvial  irruptions  of  the  sea  over  the  land,  may  all  be 
attributed  to  the  fracture  and  collapse  of  the  external  crust  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  contracting  dimensions  of  the  cooling  nucleus. 
To  the  objection  urged  against  this  hypothesis,  that  a  contraction  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  globe  would  cause  a  diminution  of  the  length 
of  the  day,  whereas  it  appears  not  to  have  varied  by  T^th  of  a  second 
since  the  time  of  Hipparohus,  it  is  replied  that  the  process  of  refri- 
geration has  now  become  so  exceedingly  slow  as  to  be  imperceptible 
for  periods  of  no  greater  duration  than  two  thousand  years,  and  that 
the  crust  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  dimensions  of 
the  interior  gradually,  but  remains  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
tension  between  each  collapse. 

Prospects  of  a  Mathematical  Basis  for  Geology. 

But  however  important  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  interior  of 
the  globe  must  be,  in  all  attempts  to  advance  from  laws  of  pheno- 
mena to  laws  of  causation,  and  however  plausible  the  hypothesis  of 
central  fluidity,  as  a  means  of  explaining  some  of  the  dark  problems 
of  geology,  stronger  proofs  must  be  obtained  before  it  will  be 
generally  admitted.  If  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  certain  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  refined  mathematical  and 
astronomical  investigations.  In  our  attempts  to  penetrate  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  earth,  we  have  evoked  spirits  which  can  only  be  laid 
by  the  spells  of  more  potent  magicians — we  have  raised  questions 
which  are  not  to  be  solved  by  the  hammer  of  the  geologist,  but  they 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of 
the  age,  and  a  solution  of  them  may  possibly  be  within  their  reach. 
^Vc  are  told  by  one  who  is  no  mean  authority  iu  whatever 
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to  exact  science,  of  the  hopes  as  well  as  the  diffioultiefl  whidi  attend 
tlie  attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  physical  gedogy  : 

**  We  have  accumulated,'"  says  Professor  Whewell,  addressing 
the  Geological  Society,  '^a  vast  store  of  facts  of  observation,  and 
have  laboured  with  intense  curiosity,  but  hitherto  with  very  imper- 
fect success,  to  extract  from  these  facts  a  clear  and  connected  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  earth's  changes.    Nearly  the  same  was 
the  condition  of  astroncony  at  the  time  of  Kepler,  when  the  accumu- 
lated observations  of  twenty  centuries  resisted  all  the  attempts  of 
that  ingenious  man  and  his  contemporaries  to  construct  a  science  of 
physical  astronomy.      But  though  checked  by  such  failures,  they 
were  not  far  from  success ;  and  when,  for  the  next  succeeding  cen- 
tury, philosophers  had  employed  themselves  in  creating  a  distinct 
science  of  dynamics,  the  science  of  physical  astronomy,  full  and 
complete,  made  its  appearance,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course; 
and  thus  showed  the  wisdom  of  separately  cultivating  the  study  of 
causes,  and  the  classification  of  facts.''    ^^  If,"  he  elsewhere  observes, 
''  from  those  proximate  causes  of  change  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
we  proceed  to  those  ulterior  causes  by  which  events  such  as  these 
were  produced — to  the  subterraneous  machinery  by  which  islands 
and  continents  appear  and  vanish  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world's 
physical  history — we  have  before  us  questions  still  more  obscure, 
but  questions  which  we  must  ask  and  answer,  in  order  to  entitle 
ourselves  to  look,  with  any  hope,  towards  geological  theory.     Of 
late  years,  an  opinion  has  taken  root  among  us,  that  the  dynamics 
of  geology  must  invoke  the  aid  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  cal- 
culation, as  the  dynamics  of  astronomy  did  at  the  turning  point  of  its 
splendid  career.     Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  accept  this  opinion,  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  mathematical  cultivation  of  physical  geology,  as 
one  of  the  destined  stages  of  our  progress  towards  truth.     But  we 
must  remember,  that  in  order  to  pursue  this  path  with  advantage,  we 
have,  in  every  instance,  two  steps  to  make,  each  of  which  demands 
great  sagacity,  and  may  require  much  time  and  labour.     These  two 
steps  are  to  propose  the  right  problem,  and  to  solve  it.     Last  year,  an 
important  example  of  this  kind  was  brought  under  your  notice  by 
my  predecessor.     The  supposition  that  there  are,  beneath  the  crust 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  liquid  or  semi-liquid  masses  which  exert  a 
pressure  upwards,  leads  to  the  inquiry  what  phenomena  of  fissure, 
disruption,  and  dislocation,  this  subterraneous  strain  would  produce. 
The  answer  to  this  inquiry  must  be  given  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing, from  mechanical  principles ;  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  proposed, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  solved  this  problem,  has  put  forth  a  set 
<it  results,  with  which,  so  far  as  they  are  definite  and  decisive,  it  will 
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be  highly  important  to  compare  the  existing  phenomena  of  disturbed 
districts.'*'' 

After  noticing  the  speculations  of  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Mr. 
Babbage,  alreadj  cited,  on  the  changes  of  internal  temperature,  by 
the  partial  distribution  of  sedimentary  matter  over  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  describing  them  as  but  the  enunciation  of  a  problem  requiring 
no  small  share  of  mathematical  skill  for  its  solution,  and  observmg, 
that  in  order  to  render  them  of  permanent  use,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  express,  in  some  probable  numbers,  the  laws  of  the  results  as 
affected  by  the  conductibility  of  the  earth^s  mass,  the  rate  and 
thickness  of  the  deposit,  &c.,  whether,  for  instance,  if  a  deposit  of 
one  thousand  feet  thick  be,  as  we  know  it  is,  quite  insufficient  to 
occasion  a  metamorphic  condition  of  its  lower  strata,  one  of  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  feet  would  call  into  play  such  a  process, — ^he  pro- 
ceeds :  '^  To  answer  questions  like  these,  of  which  a  vast  number 
must  at  once  occur  to  our  minds,  we  have  many  experimental  data 
to  collect,  and  many  intricate  calculations  to  follow  out.  And  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  problems  of  a  still  more  abstruse  kind,  in 
which  we  no  less  require  aid  from  the  mathematician,  before  we  can 
proceed  in  our  generalizations.  May  we  not  hope  to  see  some  for- 
tunate man  of  genius  unveil  to  us  the  mechanics  of  crystalline 
forces  i  And  when  that  is  done,  can  we  doubt  that  we  shall  have  a 
ray  of  new  light  thrown  upon  those  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
slaty  cleavage  in  mountain  masses  which  have  lately  been  brought 
under  our  notice  i  Or,  recollecting  the  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Hall,  (a  striking  step  in  geological  dynamics,)  may  we  not  hope, 
then,  to  learn  how  these  crystalline  forces  are  stimulated  by  heat ; 
and  thus  follow  the  metamorphic  process  into  its  innermost  recesses! 
These,  and  a  thousand  such  questions,  lie  before  us;  tangled  and 
arduous  inquiries,  no  doubt,  but  connected  by  their  commim  bearing 
u])on  one  great  subject : 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan. 

And  through  this  maze  we  must  force  our  way,  in  Order  to  advance 
to  any  sound  geological  theory.  The  task  is  one  of  labour  and  diffi- 
culty ;  but  I  well  know  that  you  will  not  shrink  from  it  on  that 
account.  Those  who  aspire  to  the  felicity  of  knowing  the  causes  of 
things,  must  not  only  trample  under  foot  the  fears  of  a  timid  unphi- 
losophical  spirit,  which  the  poet  deems  so  necessary  a  preparation, 
but  they  must  look  with  a  steady  eye  upon  difficulty  as  well  as 
violence.  They  must  regard  the  terrors  of  the  volcano  and  the 
earthquake,  the  secret  paths  by  which  hot  and  cold  and  moist  and 
dry  ran  into  their  places,  the  wildest  rush  of  fluid  mass,  the  latent 
powers  which  give  solidity  to  the  rock,  as  operations  of  which  they 
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have  to  trace  the  laws,  and  measure  the  quantities  with  mathe- 
matical exactness.  And  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  part  of  us  will  be  more  usefully  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  add  to  the  stores  of  descriptive  geology,  than  in  these  abstruse 
and  intricate  investigations,  yet  we  must  always  receive  with 
great  pleasure  any  communications  containing  real  advances  in  the 
mathematical  dynamics  of  geology,  from  those  whose  studies  and 
whose  powers  enable  them  to  lay  an  effectual  grasp  on  these  complex 
and  refractory  problems*/' 

If,  in  the  cultivation  of  geology  by  proficients  in  the  science,  it 
is  advisable  to  separate  the  classification  of  facts  from  the  study  of 
causes,  such  separation  must  be  still  more  advantageous  for  those 
who  are  entering  on  its  elementary  details.  We  have  kept  this 
object  in  view  in  the  present  work,  though  it  has  not  always  been 
possible  strictly  to  adhere  to  it.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to 
describe  the  primary  stratified  rocks,  or  the  loose  covering  of  the 
earth,  without  noticing  the  discordance  of  opinion  which  prevails 
respecting  their  origin ;  neither  can  we  treat  of  igneous  rocks  and 
internal  temperature,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  all  allusion  to  the 
various  hypotheses  proposed  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  volcanic 
phenomena,  and  to  the  theory  of  secular  refrigeration  as  connected 
with  the  elevation  of  continents  and  change  of  climate.  The  mass 
of  undoubted  facts,  and  the  admitted  inferences  from  them,  ought, 
however,  to  receive  the  chief  attention  of  the  student;  questions 
which  are  still  subjects  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  being  reserved 
for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  his  progress.  Let  us,  therefore,  in 
conclusion,  recapitulate  those  principal  facts  and  limited  generaliza- 
tions which  may  be  deemed  established,  briefly  pointing  out  those 
questions  respecting  laws  of  causation  which  are  still  involved  in 
obscurity. 

Summary  of  admitted  Facts  and  In/erefices  in  Geology. 

1 .  Rocks  are  now  forming,  both  by  the  agency  of  fire  and  water, 
and  each  process  has  been  employed  in  times  past,  in  the  formation 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  this  crust  is  composed,  are  arranged 
in  a  determinate  order  of  superposition. 

3.  Its  base  consists  of  crystalline  unstratified  masses,  which  have 
frequently  pierced  through  the  superincumbent  beds,  have  produced 
the  same  alterations  on  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  contact  with  them, 
which  are  produced  by  igneous  rocks,  and  they  pass  by  insensible 
gradations  of  composition  into  known  igneous  products, 

*  Anniversary  Address,  Proceedings  of  Geologieai  Society^  vol.  iL,  p.  64& 
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The  pyrogenous  origin  of  these  granitic  rocks,  once  disputed,  ia 
now  universally  admitted.  The  only  diiFerence  of  opinion  is  respect- 
ing the  time  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Some  regard 
them  as  the  first  crust  that  cooled  on  the  surface  of  a  globe,  in  a 
state  of  original  incandescence ;  others  consider  them  as  the  fused 
and  reconsolidated  materials  of  older  sedimentary  strata  than  any  now 
visible.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  many  other  series  of  events,  like 
that  indicated  by  the  fossiliferous  strata,  may  have  occurred,  of 
which  we  can  never  recover  the  monuments. 

When  granite  sends  off  veins  into  the  rocks  which  cover  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  more  recent  of  the  two.  Tried  by  this  test, 
we  find  the  granite  of  the  Grampians  younger  than  the  mica  slate, 
that  of  Cumberland  and  Wicklow  than  the  clay  slate,  that  of  Devon- 
shire than  the  carboniferous  system.  The  continent  of  Europe 
furnishes  instances  of  granite  more  recent  than  the  Silurian,  oolitic, 
and  cretaceous  systems;  and  that  of  the  Andes  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  fluid  state  during  the  tertiary  era.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  any  granite  which  we  can  prove  to  be  older  than  rocks  of 
the  Cambrian  system, — but,  at  the  same  time,  the  paucity  of  species 
found  in  those  early  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  their  progressive  increase, 
as  we  ascend  in  the  series,  renders  it  probable  that  we  see  the  com- 
mencement of  organic  life,  and  of  watery  action  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

4.  The  granitic  rocks  are  succeeded  in  the  ascending  order  by 
crystalline  strata,  destitute,  like  them,  of  organic  remains.  They 
exhibit  traces  of  sedimentary  deposit,  and  graduate  on  the  one  hand 
into  the  slate  series  of  decided  aqueous  formation,  and  on  the  other 
into  granitic  rocks,  to  which,  on  the  above  evidence,  an  igneous 
origin  is  assigned.  The  prevalent  opinion  respecting  them  is,  that 
they  are  sedimentary  deposits  altered  by  heat ;  but  the  amount  of 
change  is  still  matter  of  controversy.  By  some,  their  peculiar 
aspect  is  supposed  the  result  of  the  degradation  and  decomposition 
of  the  first  granitic  crust ;  and  the  absence  of  fossils  arises  from  the 
peculiar  conditions  (perhaps  the  heat)  of  the  early  ocean,  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  the  abode  of  organic  life. 

According  to  the  other  view,  the  fossiliferous  strata  are  approach- 
ing a  state  of  fusion,  the  last  stage  of  which  is  granite ;  fossils  which 
they  once  contained  have  disappeared  during  the  process,  and  any 
sedimentary  rocks  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  state. 

5.  Our  present  Continents  once  the  Bed  of  the  Sea,  These  non- 
fossiliferous  strata  are  succeeded  by  a  vast  series  of  stratified  rocks, 
similar  to  those  aqueous  deposits  now  observed  to  be  forming  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  shallow  seas.    Like  them,  they  abound 
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with  the  shells  and  corals  which  must  have  lived  on  ov  near  the 
spots  where  they  are  found,  and  contain  plants  and  other  terrestrial 
remains  swept  down  from  the  land.  This  series  is  several  miles 
thick.  The  lower  strata  must  be  the  oldest,  the  uppermost  the  roost 
recent.  Each  must  have  formed  in  succession  the  bed  of  the  aeaj 
and  exhibits  the  organic  forms  which  lived  during  its  deposition. 

C.  Succesiion  of  Orpanic  Forms,  This  series  is  divisible  into 
several  groups,  each  distinguished,  over  very  extensive  areas,  by 
peculiar  groups  of  organic  remains.  The  ancient  races  of  plants 
and  animals  thus  preserved  for  our  observation,  exhibit  a  close 
analogy  to  existing  races,  are  susceptible  of  arrangement  into  the 
same  leading  divisions,  founded  on  important  points  of  structure^ 
yet  are  distinguished  from  them  by  considerable  differences  of  detail. 
These  diiferences  consist,  in  general,  of  minute  specific  distincticms, 
but  some  of  the  fossils  are  not  referrible  to  existing  genera,  or  even 
families.  The  greatest  contrast  prevails  between  those  groups  of 
organic  remams  which  are  derived  from  the  extremes  of  the  ^eriei, 
the  greatest  resemblance  between  those  which  are  nearest  to  one 
another  in  the  order  of  succession.  The  passage  from  one  assem- 
blage of  fossils  to  another,  is,  for  the  most  part,  gradual.  Thes9 
results  are  founded  chiefly  on  observations  made  in  Europe,  but  they 
are  more  than  local  truths,  for  groups  of  fossils  which  eharactarise  a 
certain  system  of  strata  in  one  country,  are  found  in  the  same  part 
of  the  series  in  countries  separated  by  thousands  of  miles.  The 
assemblages  of  contemporaneous  fossils  exhibit  a  general  similarity 
of  aspect  at  such  distant  points,  accompanied  by  some  local  pecu- 
liarities, M'liich  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance.  Local  diver- 
sities likewise  are  more  prevalent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  series. 

7.  Lapse  of  Time.  An  immense  lapse  of  time  must  have  beea 
consumed  in  the  formation  of  the  stratified  rocks.  In  the  existing 
system  of  nature,  time  would  be  required  for  the  formation  of  a  bed 
of  sandstone  bearing  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the 
series.  Time  would  be  requisite  for  the  production  of  its  fragment- 
ary materials  from  the  wear  of  older  rocks,  for  their  arraugement 
into  the  numerous  layers  of  which  it  is  composed,  for  the  growth  of 
the  organic  remains  which  it  contains.  Far  longer  then  must  have 
been  the  period  indicated  by  the  more  complicated  details  of  a  singla 
formation,  its  alternations  of  sandstones  with  clays  and  limestonesi 
of  lava  currents  with  aqueous  deposits,  of  strata  inclosing  trees, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  swept  down  by  inundations  from  the  land, 
with  others  containing  marine  molluscs  in  every  stage  of  growth,  all 
implying  periodical  cessations  and  renewals  of  mechanical,  cli^mical, 
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and  vital  action.  When  we  trao^  numerous  repetitiops  of  tfaes^ 
alternations  through  formation  after  formation,  and  system  after 
system,  constituting  a  succession  of  strata  some  miles  in  thickness; 
when  we  see  that  rocks  formed  by  this  slow  process  have  been 
consolidated  and  broken  up,  their  fragments,  containing  fossil 
remains,  reconsolidated  into  conglomerate  rocks,  those  conglome* 
rates  again  broken  up  and  again  consolidated ;  and,  lastly,  when  we 
contemplate  the  gradual  change  of  organic  types  from  the  oldest  to 
the  most  recent  strata,  every  candid  inquirer  must  admit  that  the 
few  thousand  years  during  which  the  human  race  has  been  placed 
upon  the  earth  sink  into  insignificance,  compared  with  the  time 
required  for  this  succession  of  events. 

8.  Elevation  of  Land,  The  greater  part  of  the  dry  land  whose 
/structure  has  yet  been  examined,  that  is,  Europe,  North  America, 
India,  and  a  small  part  of  Africa,  are  composed  either  of  these  fossili* 
ferous  strata,  or  of  igneous  rocks  which  can  be  proved  to  have  burst 
through  them;  and  as  all  aqueous  deposits  must  have  been  originally 
nearly  horizontal,  and  portions  of  them  are  now  found  on  the  flanks 
of  mountains  broken,  contorted,  and  elevated  into  positions  making 
considerable  angles  with  the  horizon,  the  desiccation  of  part  of  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  subterraneau 
forces  acting  along  certain  lines,  which  have  brought  up  with  them, 
sometimes  in  a  fluid,  sometimes  in  a  solid  state,  the  igneous  rocks 
which  form  the  central  axis  of  most  chains  of  mountains. 

9.  At  iuccessire  Epochs,  These  elevations  have  taken  place  at 
successive  epochs,  and  the  relative  age  of  different  mountain  chains 
is  determined  by  observing  what  strata  have  been  disturbed  and 
what  lie  upon  or  unconformably  against  them. 

10.  Fossiliferous  strata  are  often  found  raised  to  great  heights 
above  the  sea,  with  very  slight  disturbance  of  their  horizontality. 
These  constitute,  perhaps,  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  dry  land,  and 
their  desiccation  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  a  gradual  expansion 
beneath  an  extensive  region,  or  by  the  repetition  of  a  number  q{ 
minor  shocks.  We  have  examples  of  both  these  kinds  of  movements 
now  in  action. 

11.  From  the  fractured  and  contorted  state  of  stratified  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  mountains,  they  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up 
by  sudden  and  violent  convulsions.  Disturbances  of  this  magnitude 
have  not  happened  within  the  range  of  human  experience,  and 
therefore  their  occurrence  in  periods  antecedent  to  the  existence  of 
the  human  race  is  denied  by  some  geologists. 

1 2.  Internal  Heat,  The  elevation  of  mountains  and  continents, 
the  phenomena  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  appear  to  be  diflbrent 
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modifications  of  subterranean  forces  depending  on  the  thermal  state 
of  the  interior,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  left  to  the  researches 
of  mathematicians  and  astronomers.  It  is  certain  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  increases  progressively  to  small  depths,  and 
that,  if  the  same  progression  continues  to  greater  depths,  all 
known  substances  must  be  in  a  state  of  fusion  a  few  miles  below 
the  surface. 

13.  Change  of  Climate.  The  tropical  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  fossiliferous  series  and  its  lamelliferous  corals, 
the  large  chambered  shells,  corals,  and  saurians  of  the  middle  part, 
the  palms,  monkeys  and  boas,  with  the  nautili,  and  other  shells  of 
the  tertiary  deposits,  indicate  that  a  high  but  gradually  decreasing 
temperature  prevailed  in  northern  latitudes  during  the  earlier  geolo* 
gieal  epochs;  and  this  high  temperature  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rally diffused  over  the  globe,  plants  of  nearly  the  same  species  being 
found  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Europe,  Canada,  Greenland,  and 
Australia,  which,  from  their  high  state  of  preservation,  could  not 
have  grown  far  from  the  localities  where  they  occur. 

14.  Cause  of  the  Change  of  Climate  unknoien.  We  have  made 
as  little  progress  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  change  of 
climate  as  towards  a  discovery  of  the  primary  source  of  subterranean 
movements.  We  have  already  noticed  the  hypothesis  of  a  gradually 
cooling  globe, — that  of  a  change  of  axis  is  precluded  by  its  incon- 
sistency with  the  fi^nire  of  the  earth  and  the  laws  of  equilibrium. 
In  a  recent  inquiry  into  the  astronomical  causes  which  may  have 
influenced  geological  changes,  Sir  John  Herschel  puts  the  secular 
variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  out  of  the  question,  as  con- 
fined within  limits  too  narrow  to  have  caused  any  sensible  effect  on 
our  climates,  but  shows  by  direct  calculations  that  the  mean  annual 
amount  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  it  describes  at  diflferent  periods: 
that  is,  it  diminishes  or  increases  with  the  diminution  or  increase  of 
eccentricity.  The  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  slowly  decreas- 
ing. The  calculations  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  limits  of 
variation  are  such  that  any  sensible  change  of  temperature  can  have 
been  produced  by  this  cause,  though  practicable,  are  very  laborious, 
and  have  never  yet  been  made;  but,  assuming  hypothetically  that 
the  eccentricity  may  once  have  been  as  great  as  that  actually  exist- 
ing  in  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  planets,  he  proves  that  its  slow 
diminution  mag  have  produced  a  change  of  climate  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  geological  indications  appear  to  require. 

On  this  hypothesis,  other  modifications  in  the  difiiision  of  light 
and  heat  would  be  caused  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and 
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the  place  of  apogee.  By  the  continual  movement  of  these  points 
they  will  make  the  entire  circuit  of  our  orbit  after  the  completion 
of  a  long  cycle,  so  that  during  one  part  of  it  our  summers  would 
coincide  with  the  greatest,  and  during  another  with  the  least,  dis- 
tance from  the  sun;  and,  in  an  orbit  of  considerable  eccentricity, 
the  conditions  woidd  produce  at  one  time  a  climate  approaching  to 
perpetual  spring,  and  at  another  to  the  extreme  vicissitudes  of  a 
burning  summer  and  a  rigorous  winter,  and  that  during  periods 
sufficiently  long  to  impress  a  corresponding  character  on  the  vege^ 
table  and  perhaps  animal  productions  of  both. 

In  the  existing  economy  of  nature  considerable  diiferences  of 
dimate  are  produced  in  corresponding  latitudes  by  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  anti  Mr.  Lyell  has  proposed  this 
cause  as  alone  sufficient  to  have  produced  the  high  temperature  of 
the  early  geological  epochs,  by  the  preponderance  of  land  in  equa- 
torial latitudes  and  of  ocean  towards  the  poles. 

15.  Grrculual  Change  from  the  amient  to  the  present  State  of  the 
Earth,  The  change  from  one  condition  of  the  terraqueous  surface 
to  another,  as  indicated  by  different  groups  of  organic  bodies,  has 
been  gradual.  The  greatest  break  observable  in  Europe  is  between 
the  cretaceous  and  the  tertiary  series,  but  slight  local  indications  of 
a  passage  from  one  to  the  other  have  been  discovered  within  that 
area,  and  may  hereafter  be  found  more  completely  developed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

16.  Of  all  the  geological  epochs,  the  tertiary  exhibits  the 
closest  analogy  to  that  in  which  we  live.  Its  organic  remains  are 
more  diversified  than  in  the  secondary  rocks;  mammalia,  which, 
with  one  exceptional  case,  are  not  found  in  older  strata  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  then  became  abundant,  extinct  genera  first  making 
their  appearance,  then  extinct  species  of  living  genera.  Existing 
species  of  molluscs  were  gradually  introduced,  as  well  as  a  new 
group  of  plants  distinct  from  the  three  which  preceded  it,  and 
approximating  more  closely  to  living  species. 

17.  The  passage  from  the  tertiary  to  the  modern  period  was 
gradiukl.  Groups  of  molluscs,  identical  with  those  now  living  in 
the  adjoining  waters,  were  coexistent  in  the  same  regions  with 
extinct  species  of  mammalia. 

18.  While  these  extinct  species  of  mammalia  inhabited  England, 
and  its  seas  contained  the  same  groups  of  molluscs  that  are  now 
found  in  them,  marine  currents  of  extraordinary  violence  dispersed 
large  boulders  from  the  North  over  the  British  Islands.  These  are 
by  some  geologists  treated  as  deposits  formed  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  the  sea.  and  cla9»ed  a^  raised  beaches.     This  assumption  is  centre- 
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verted  in  tiie  nineteenth  chapter,  atid  ptooh  adduced  of  the  transient 
action  of  the  sea  upon  land  inhabited  bjr  large  terrestrial  marhnialia. 
With  these  diluvial  currents,  elephants,  hj8enas,bo.,disappear6d  from 
England,  and  they  are  iSucccfeded  by  strata  containing  the  remains 
of  man  and  of  the  animals  now  inhabiting  the  country* 

19.  A  great  dispersion  of  boulders  appears  to  haye  taken  plaee 
6ver  various  parts  of  Europe  and  North  Americii  about  the  same 
period.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  there  are  two  distinct 
diluvial  accumulations  coimeoted  with  different  elevations  of  that 
chain. 

20.  Beeent  Origin  of  Man.  We  have,  at  present,  no  evidence 
whether  the  most  recent  diluvial  action  occurred  after  the  creation 
of  man.  Human  remains  havd%ot  been  found  in  or  below  the  dilu« 
vial  deposits  in  any  part  of  Europe, — nor  have  they  yet  been  met 
with  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

That  man  and  his  contemporary  species  are  but  recent  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  geology. 
That  Volume  which  reveals  the  moral  history  of  our  race  announces 
the  same  fact.    It  is  silent  respecting  former  creations,  because  they 
are  uncontiected  with  that  history ;  but  abundant  records  of  them 
are  inscribed  on  the  framework  of  the  globe,  in  characters  so  promi- 
nent that  they  seemed  placed  there  to  attract  our  attention.     Some 
ptaa  them  by  as  beneath  their  notice — some,  actuated  by  a  mistaken 
zeal  or  a  superstitious  dread,  avert  their  eyes  from  them,  pronounce 
harsh  judgments  on  those  who  attempt  to  decipher  them,  and  close 
their  ears  against  the  wondrous  tale  which  they  relate.     And  yet 
those  records  are  fraught  with  lessons  of  gratitude,  humility,  and 
irIrVlfrettce.     They  teach  us  that  man,  so  highly  favoured  by  his 
Maker^  forms  a  mere  atom  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation.     The 
earth  and  its  products  are  now  placed  in  subjection  to  us,  and  we 
deem  in  our  pride  that  they  were  made  exclusively  for  us.     We 
derive  benefit,  it  is  true,  from  former  creations,  no  less  than  from 
that  which  surrounds  us.     The  ancient  vegetation,  buried  beneath 
miles  of  strata,  ministers  to  our  comfort  as  well  as  that  which 
clothes  the  surface,  and  the  convulsions  which  have  shattered  the 
crust  of  the  earth  have  placed  it  within  our  reach;  but  if  our 
benefit  was  the  only  end  proposed  in  its  creation,  what  purpose  do 
we  suppose  to  have  been  answered  by  the  extinct  races  of  animals, 
none  of  which  ever  did  man  service,  while  some  of  them,  if  living 
now,  we  should  brand  as  noxious  and  labour  to  exterminate-^those 
montttrft  whieh  baaked  on  the  banks  of  the  Wealden  riv^ra,  or  took 
ib«lf  palrtime  in  the  thiters  of  the  odhie  ooeMt    Can  w^  doubt 
that  they  w^fe  tftllod  into  being  ia  maniftsiitioiki  of  tb«  DiviM 
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will,  designed  to  display  to  other  intelligent  natures  than  ours,  the 
glories  of  an  omnipotent  Creator  ? 

•      .      .      Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 
That  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise,^ 

and  to  beings  endued  with  faculties  capable  of  comprehending  the 
whole  plan  of  creation,  of  which  we  see  but  a  part,  and  that  part 
imperfectly,  what  delight  must  have  been  afforded  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  great  chain  of  being  thus  successively  exhibited,  when 
we  can  find  so  much  to  admire  in  its  broken  and  disjointed  frag- 
ments !  The  structure  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens,  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  the  Hand  which  made  them. 
The  one  tells  of  power  and  wisdom  displayed  through  the  immensity 
of  space,  the  other  tells  of  the  same  attributes  displayed  through 
the  immensity  of  time ;  and  thus,  every  bone  and  shell  and  leaf 
disinterred  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  leads  our  thoughts  towards 
eternity,  and  the  world  of  spirits,  and  tells  us  that,  though  all 
things  visible  are  subject  to  change,  they  are  the  work  of  one 
invisible  and  eternal  Being,  ''  the  same  yesterda/,  to-day,  and  for 
ever/* 
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Ths  Diluvial  question  has  now  assumed  a  new  phase.  No.  72  of  the 
third  Yolume  of  Th€  Proceedings  of  the  Geologioal  Society^  contains 
abstracts  of  three  papers  bj  Professor  Agassiz,  Dr.  Buckland,  and  Mr. 
Lgrell)  read  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  erratic  block  period  was  a  period  of 
intense  cold,  intervening  between  the  present  era  and  that  during 
which  the  large  mammals  existed  whose  remains  are  buried  in  and 
beneath  the  deposits  hitherto  called  diluvial.  It  is  supposed  by 
these  authors,  that  during  this  glacial  period  the  temperate  regions 
of  Europe,  and  all  countries  where  unstratifled  gravel  is  found,  were 
overspread  with  glaciers  and  sheets  of  ice,  like  those  now  existing 
in  Greenland ;  that  the  Till  or  unstratified  boulder  dajr  was  pn>^ 
duced  hj  the  trituration  of  ice  upon  the  surface  of  the  rocks ;  that 
the  rounded,  polished,  and  striated  condition  of  that  surface  was 
caused  by  the  descent  of  the  glaciers ;  that  the  mounds  of  debris 
found  in  many  of  the  highland  valleys  of  England,  Scotland,  ani 
Ireland,  are  lateral  or  terminal  moraines  left  by  them  in  their 
retreat ;  that  the  angular  blocks  occurring  on  the  surface  of  thd 
rounded  materials,  were  deposited  in  their  present  position  by  the 
melting  of  the  ice ;  that  the  disappearance  of  large  bodies  of  ice 
produced  enormous  debacles  and  considerable  currents,  by  whioB 
eniitic  blocks  were  conveyed  on  masses  of  iee  in  diverging  directions^ 
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and  by  which  the  materials  of  the  moraines  were  rearranged  in  the 
stratified  sand  and  gravel  which  covers  the  till. 

This  theory  was  first  announced  by  M.  Agassiz  as  the  result  of 
the  study,  during  five  years,  of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  Switzer- 
land, by  which  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  glaciers  of 
that  country  had  once  been^more  extensive;  that  they  did  not 
descend  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  but  are 
the  remaining  portions  of  sheets  of  ice  which  at  one  time  over- 
spread the  flat  country.  Extending  his  observations  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  he  discovered  evidence  of  the  former  existence 
of  glaciers  in  those  countries,  and  his  observations  have  been  ex- 
tended and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Lyell. 

I  have  long  contended,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Murchisou  and  Mr. 
Lyell,  that  the  erratic  blocks  accompanying  marine  shells  in  Wales, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropsliire,  and  Ireland,  were  not  deposited 
by  melting  icebergs  on  the  floor  of  a  sea,  which,  after  remaining 
submerged  during  a  long  course  of  ages,  was  converted  into  dry 
land  by  movements  of  elevation;  but  that  they  were  spread  by 
marine  currents  of  extraordinary  energy  and  short  duration  over  the 
surface  of  pre-existing  land, — and  I  have  now  no  objection  to  add, 
over  land  covered  with  ice. 

Though  satisfied  of  the  facilities  afibrded  by  conveyance  on  ice 
as  a  means  of  surmounting  some  of  the  difiiculties  connected  with 
diluvial  phenomena,  I  objected  to  Mr.  Murchison'^s  hypothesis, 
because  the  conchiferous  gravel  of  the  district  before  mentioned 
afibrded  none  of  those  proofs  of  long  submergence  and  gradual 
accumulation  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  other  regular  submarine 
strata,  and  because  ice  was  just  as  necessary  for  the  transport  of 
Irish  detritus  to  Caernarvonshire,  and  of  Snowdonian  boulders  to 
the  southward  of  that  chain  over  great  surface  inequalities,  as  for 
the    conveyance  of  Cumbrian  erratics  into  Worcestershire :   if,   I 
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observed  in  an  unpublished  communication  made  last  year  to  thd 
Geological  Society,  it  was  necessary  to  fringe  the  shores  of  Cum- 
berland with  icebergs,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  freeze  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  descriptions  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Lyell,  of  phenomena, 
which  they  attribute  to  glacial  action,  in  Scotland  and  Cumberland, 
forcibly  remind  me  of  similar  phenomena  observed  by  me  in  Wales, 
some  of  which  seem  difficult  of  explanation  by  aqueous  action:  the 
polished  rounded,  and  striated  surface  of  the  rocks, — the  direction 
of  the  striae  dependent  on  that  of.  the  valleys,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  surface — the  general  subterposition  of  the  till  or  boulder  clay  to 
the  stratified  deposits  composed  of  the  same  erratic  materials — the 
terraces  analogous  to  those  of  Glen  Roy,  but  less  regular  and  exten* 
sive,  observable  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  valleys — the  local 
character  of  the  deposits  in  the  central  parts  of  the  chain,  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  each  valley — the  mounds  of  debris 
derived  from  neighbouring  precipices,  which  could  not  have  reached 
their  present  situations  without  having  passed  over  deep  lakes— « 
and  the  angular  blocks  sometimes  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  more 
waterworn  materials  beneath,  are  phenomena  of  common  occurrence 
in  North  Wales. 

At  the  same  time,  these  phenomena  are  so  intimately  connected 
on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sides  of  the  Cambrian  chain, 
with  marine  shells  and  fragments  of  rocks  derived  from  the  north-* 
west,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  detritus  with  which  they  are  mixed  has  descended  from  Snow-* 
donia,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  dispense  with  irruptions  of  the  sea 
from  that  quarter  as  one  of  the  agencies  employed  in  the  rearrange^ 
ment  of  the  materials  of  the  moraines.  The  Cumbrian  erratics,  so 
abundant  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  gradually 
disappear  between  St.  Asaph  and  Conwy,  and  are  replaced  on  the 
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western  flanks  of  tbe  chain  by  smaller  detritus,  referrible  to  Anglesey 
an  Ireland ;  while,  with  one  exeeption.  and  that  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Seiont,  I  could  never  discover  any  fragments  ef  the 
rocks  of  Caernarvonshire  in  Apglesey,  nor  have  any  bouldem  from 
Wales  ever  been  found  in  Ireland.  In  the  few  spots  between  the 
Menai  and  Snowdonia,  where  marine  shells  are  found,  they  inva*- 
riably  accompany  this  detritus  from  the  north-west,  and  though  the 
two  are  very  abundant,  over  a  small  space  on  the  northern  flank  of 
Moel  Tryfan,  and  near  its  summit,  they  appear  scarcely  to  have  bad 
power  to  surmount  its  crest,  as  shells  have  never  been  found,  and 
granitic  pebbles  very  rarely,  on  its  southern  slopes  towards  Nantlle 
Valley,  where  the  detritus  is  local,  and  the  phenomena  which 
prevail  are  such  as  are  considered  indicative  of  glacial  action. 

The  magnitude  of  waves  required  to  waft  these  shells  and 
-erratics  to  such  a  height  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  their 
having  been  drifted  over  inequalities  of  surface  like  those  repre^ 
tented  in  6g.  197,  but  if  we  suppose  it  reduced,  by  a  covering  of 
ice,  to  an  inclined  plane,  rising  about  one  in  tweqty-two,  or  1892 
feet  in  si^  miles,  while  the  surface  of  the  Irish  seas  was  as  much 
loaded  with  ice  as  those  of  Greenland,  waves  of  much  less  power 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  produced  by  oscillations  of  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  accompanied  by  oscillations  of  the  land,  may 
have  driven  masses  of  ice,  some  of  them  chained  with  the  detritus 
of  Anglesey  and  Ireland,  and  with  marine  shells,  up  this  slope. 
At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  of  ice  upon  the  surface  of  a  rook 
ehattered  by  frost  may  have  produced  the  layer  of  angular  debris 
interposed  between  the  shelly  sand  and  gravel  and  the  rock.  Similar 
masses  of  angular  fragments  of  the  subjacent  rock,  enveloped  in  the 
boulder  deposits,  and  often  associated,  as  in  fig.  196,  with  a  polished 
and  striated  surface,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  agency. 

M.  Agassis  does  not  expect  his  glacial  theory  at  once  to  reoeiva 
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the  general  concurrence  of  geologists.  Strong  evidence  has  certainly 
been  adduced  in  support  of  it ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  ultipiate 
fate,  it  possesses  this  merit,  that  by  its  boldness,  its  novelty^  and  its 
plausibility,  it  will  attract  more  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
erratic  gravel  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  and  the  investi- 
gations and  discussions  to  which  it  will  give  rise,  must  tend  to 
elicit  the  true  history  of  these  deposits.  It  has  already  produced 
much  animated  discussion  in  the  Geological  Society,  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  its  being  too  hastily  adopted.  Though  supported 
by  illustrious  names,  names  as  illustrious  are  ranged  on  the  opposite 
side: 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 
And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  bome^ 
And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 
Ere  8cotland*s  king  wiU  cross  the  Trent. 
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Acids  and  alkalis,  characteristic  proper- 
ties of,  63 

Actinocrinus  dO^lactylus  (figure),  219 

pelvis  of,  243 

part  of  the  column,  243 

Actinolite  described,  129 

varieties  of,  129 

Adhesion  of  minerals  to  tlie  tongue,  89 

Admitted  facts  and  inferences  in  Geo- 
logy, 480 

Adriatic,  filling  up  of  the,  425 

nature  of  the  new  deposits,  425 

Agassiz,   peculiarities    of   fossil    fishes 
pointed  out  by,  8 

proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  prin- 

ples  of  classification,  370 
his  glacial  theory,  491 


Agate,  a  variety  of  quartz,  122 

Aix  Ics  Baines,  in  Savoy,  temperature  of 
tlie  thermal  springs  of,  466 

Aix  la  ChapcUe,  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mal springs  of,  46i5 

Alabaster  described,  136 

Albite  described,  123 

Aleutian  Isles,  volcanos  of  the,  447 

Alkalis,  metallic  bases  of  the,  64 

Alkalis  and  acids,  cluuticteristic  proper- 
ties of,  53 

Alkaline  earths,  metallic  bases  of  the,  65 

Alps,  Eastern,  transition  Tertiary  group 
of,  333 

mountain  system  of  the,  470 

Western,  470 

Alumina,  action  of,  with  reagents,  117 

Aluminates,  characters  exhibited  by,  on 
a  qualitative  analysis,  112 

Aluminum  described,  67 

America,  aspect  of  the  Cretaceous  sys- 
tem in,  323 

Tertiary  strata  of,  376 

organic  remains,  377 

South,  volcanos  of,  448 

Amethyst  described,  121 

Ajnmonia,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  116 

Ammonites  calloviensis  (figure),  307 

Conybeari,  293 

—  nodosus,  269 

Amorphous  minerals,  73 

A  mphibole,  or  hornblende,  described,  127 


Amphibole,  varieties  of,  127 
Analysis,  chemical,  kinds  of,  72 
Ananchytes  ovatus  (figure),  326 
Ancylus  elegans  (figure),  357 
Andes,  Eastern,  metamorphic    charac- 
ter of  the  Tertiary  strata  of,  377 
Animal  life,  progressive  developement 

of,  12 
Anticlinal  and  s^nficlinal  lines,  157 
Antimonious  acid,  action  with  reagents, 

114 
Antimony,  antimoniurets,  action  with 

reagents,  108,  109 
Apiocrinus  rotundus  (figure),  301 
Aqueous  origin  of  the  Secondary  and 

Tertiary  strata,  186 
Aqueous  and  igneous  rocks,  both  found 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  480 

now  in  course  of  formation,  480 

Arctic  regions,  cliange  of  climate  in,  410 
Argillaceous  schist,  its  lithological  cha- 
racters, 183 
Arran,  Isle  of,  peculiar  developement  of 

the  Carboniferous  series  in,  267 
Arsenic,  arseniates,  arsenious  acid,  ar» 
senites,    arseniurets,  action  with  re- 
agents, 108,  HI 
Artesian  wells,  their  nature,  25 
—  conditions  essential  to  their  suc- 
cess, 25 
Asaphus  Buchii  (figure),'  209 

caudatus,  209 

Asbestiform  actinolite  described,  129 
Ashbumham  beds  described,  311 
Ashby  do  hi  Zouch  coal-field,  233 
Asphaltum  described,  137 
Assay  (blowpipe),  proper  size  of,  101 
Atlantic  Ocean,  currents  of  the,  433 
Atmospheric  action  on  rocks,  416 
Atomic  weight  of  bodies,  50 
Atrypa  rotunda  (figure),  208 
Augite,  or  pyroxene,  described,  128 

its  afiinity  to  hornblende,  129 

crystals  of,  produced  by  Mitscher 

lich,  129 
Australia,  carbonaceous  deposits  of,  242 

great  coral  reef  of,  442 

its  fossil  animals  differ  chiefly  in  size 

from  its  living  species,  377 
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Avanturine  described,  122 
Avicula  incquivalvis  (figure),  293 

. socialis,  2611 

Auvergne,  erosion  of  river  channels  in, 

417 

—  extinct  volcanos  of,  352,  461 

lacustrine  formations  of,  3S\ 

Axinus  obscurus  (figure),  268 

Baculitcs  Faujasii  (figure),  329 
Bagn^res,  temperature  of  the  thermal 

springs  of,  460 
Bagshot  sands,  composiUon  of,  369 

elevation  of,  369 

Bakewell,  Mr.,  notice  of  the  bfisalt  of  the 

Clee  UiUs,  861 
Ballons  and  Boccage,  mountain  system 

of,  469 
Baltic,  elevation  of  the  shores  of  Uie, 

390 
Bareges,    temperature  of   the  thermal 

springs  of,  466 
Banren  Island,  one  of  Von  Buch*B  craters 

of  elevation,  described,  466 
Barium  described,  66 
Barrier  coral  reefs,  442 

—  and  lagoon  islandSy  indicative  of 
movements  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion, 443 

■  — -  these  movements  still  in  pro- 
gress, 446 

■  —  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
varying  thickness  of  the  ancient 
•trata»446 

Barwell  cave,  its  organic  remains,  886 
Baryta,  its  action  with  reagents,  1 17 
Basalt,  description  of,  167 

■  its  aqueous  origin  maintained  by 
Werner,  167 

'        now  allowed  to  be  an  igneous  rook, 

168 

experiments  on  its  production,  166 

— ^  its  occurrence  in  tabular  masses 

and  in  dikes,  168 
origin  of  its  amygdaloidal  structure, 

169 

—  colimmar  stmcturef  1C9 

— —  its  general  distribution,  170 

■  its  effects  upon  sedimentary  strata, 
261 

Basaltic  hornblende  described,  128 
Bases,  metallic,  of  the  alkalis,  64 

•  —  alkaline  earths,  66 
Basin-shaped  structure,  explanation  of,  26 
Basin,  Tertiary,  of  the  Gironde,  362 

■  Hampshire,  364 

London,  864 

Lower  Btyria,  863 

*— -  Paris,  846 

Vienna,  363 


Bath,  temperature  of  the  thermal  springs 

of,  466 
Beaches,  raised,  388 

of  the  British  Isles,  391 

proofs  of  recent  elevation  in  many 

parts  of  the  world,  389 
— — ^  Scandinavian  peninsula  still  rising, 

390 
Beaumont,  Elie  de,  his  hypothesis  of  the 

successive  elevation  of  the  mountain 

chains  of  Europe,  41,  468 
-»— —  his  division  of  the  whole  into  twelve 

systems,  469 
Behring*s  Straits,  cnrreni  of,  434 
Belemnites  mucronatus  (figure),  329 
Beliemi,  osseous  Iffeocias  of,  386 
Bellerophon  hiulcus  (figure),  S46 
Bermudas,  calcareous  mud  of  the,  334 
Beudant,  mode  of  conducting  a  qualita- 
tive analysis  recommended  by,  106 
Binary  compounds,  61 
Birds,  footsteps  of,  in  the  Poikilitio  sys- 
tem, 271 
fossil,  of  the  Wealden  formation, 

316 

Cretaceous  system,  388 

Bismuth,  action  with  reagents,  118, 116, 

116 
Bitterspar  described,  134 
Bitumen  described,  136 

varieties  of,  136 

proportion  of,  in  various  Idndi  of 

coal,  221 
Blow-pipe,  various  kinds  of,  94 

apparatus,  94 

mode  of  using,  99 

proper  flame  for,  90 

size  of  the  assay,  101 

use  of  fluxes,  101 

Boccage,  mountain  system  of  the,  460 
Bohemerwald,  mountain  system  of  the, 

470 
Boliemian  ruby,  121 

topaz,  121 

Bones,  relative  durability  of  human  and 

other,  11 
Bonsdorf,  analysis  of  diallage  by,  131 
Boracic  acid,  borates,  boroBUicatefl,aetMm 

with  reagents,  110 
Bore,  the,  in  the  Severn,  481 

in  the  Ganges,  431 

Bormida,  Tertiary  basin  of  the,  363 
Boron  described,  62 
Boulders,  or  erratic  blocks,  393 
general  direction  of  the  diluvial 

current  by  which  they  hare  been  tranA> 

ported,  396 
Breccias,  volcanic,  described,  173 
osseous,   of   the    MeditemuMftn, 

386 
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Brentford,  numerom  remains  of  mam- 
malia found  at,  404 

Bridlington,  Tertiary  ehellB  found  at, 
374 

Bristol,  temperature  of  the  thermal 
spiings  of,  466 

Bristol  Channel,  variations  in  the  height 

'     of  the  tides,  431 

Britany,  La  Vendue,  and  the  Bohemer- 
wald  and  Thuringerwald,  mountain 
system  of,  470 

British  Isles,  connected  with  the  Con- 
tinent by  submarine  shoals,  438 

diluvial  currents,  general  direction 

of  the,  395 

extinct  animals,  11 

geological  sections,  303,  290,  S94, 

397,  398,  300,  401,  408 

ossiferous  caverns,  384 

—  climate  of,  at  the  close  of  the  Ter- 
tiary era,  411 

raised  beaches  of  the,  391 

—  strata,  examples  of  every  system 
of,  found  in,  190 

—  stratified  rocks,  synoptical  view  of, 
193 

submerged  forests,  412 

total  thickness  of   the  coal-fields, 

222 

—  turf  moors,  413 

— —  non-fossiliferous  strata  of,  184 
British  seas,  rise  of  the  tides  in,  431 
Bromine  described,  01 
Brongniart,  Ad.,  on  the  luxuriance  of 

the  vegetation   of  the  Carboniferons 

ei-a,  259 

—  Alex.,  elevation  of  the  land  in  Nor- 
way, observed  by,  391 

^—  Tertiary  strata  of  the  Paris  basin, 

investigated  by,  345 
Brora,  Oolitic  coal-field  of,  290 
Bro^n,    or    smoke   quartz   described, 

122 
Buckland,  Dr.,  his  diluvial  hypothesis, 

40—43 
»—  on  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 

creation,  37 
description  of  some  sandstone  slabs 

>vitli  impressions  of  rain-drops,  274 
-^*  on  the  footsteps  of  the  cheirothe- 

rium,  273 
^—  on  the  sudden  inhumation  of  the 

organic  remains  of  the  lias,  296 

—  traces  of  the  Portland  dirt-bed  dis- 
covered at  Thame  by,  31 1 

Building  materials,  selection  of,  28 
Bunches  of  ore,  in  metallic  veins,  20 
Buxton,   temperature  of  the    thermal 
springs  of,  406 


Cadmium,  action  with  reagents,  lU 
Cairngorm,  or  brown  quarts,  described, 

122 
Caking  coal,,itsproportion  of  bitumen,  921 
Calamites  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 

255 
Calamites  nodosus  (figure),  253 
Calcaire  grossier  of  the  Paris  basin,  848 

siliceux,  348 

Calcareous  mud  of  the  Bermudas,  334 
Calcareous  spar,  crystals  of,  76 
Calcedony,  a  variety  of  quarts,  129 
Calcium  described,  66 
Caledonian  Canal,  valley  of  the,  420 
Calvados,  moimtain  system  of,  460 
Calymene  Blumenbachii  (figure),  208 
(Cambrian  system,  its  subdivisionS|  190 

types  of,  201 

slaty  cleavage,  197 

organic  remains,  199 

geographical  extent,  900 

— -*  —  similarity  to  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem, 202 

igneous  rocks  and  metallic  veins, 

205 

section  of,  908 

Caunel  coal,  its  proportion  of  bitumen,  921 

C!antal,  extinct  volcanos  of,  461 

Cape  Breton,  carbonaceous  depoaiti  of, 

242 
Carbon  described,  69 
Carbon,  carbonates,  carbonic  add,  car- 
burets, characters  of,  action  with  re> 
agents,  109,  110 
Carbonate  of  lime  described,  133 
— -—  —  magnesia,  134 
Carboniferous  deposits  in  forugn  looali- 

ties,  241 
Csrboniferons  limestone  formation,  918 

—  varieties,  918 

—  —  northern  tjrpe,  919 

—  southern  type,  219 

Carboniferous  series  in  Ireland,  940 
Carboniferous  system,  synonyms,  914 

•<—  general  characters,  814 

thickness,  215 

geographical  distribution,  215 

—  formations,  216 

oi^ganic  remains,  249 

number  of  species  of  extinct 

genera,  339 

climate   oi   the   CarboniferouB 

epoch,  2ri5 
•^-*  —   origin    of    the   Carfooniferoos 

strata,  257 
— —  — '  igneous  rocks,  950 

mineral  veins,  262 

Cardium  Hibemicum  (figure),  940 
Carisbsd,  temperature  of  the  thermal 
springs  of,  466 
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Carne,  Mr.,  his  clarification  of  the  me- 
tallic Teins  of  Cornwall,  475 

Camelian,  a  variety  of  quartz,  122 

Catenipora  labyrinthica  (figure),  206 

Catillus  Cuvieri  (figure),  329 

Cat*8  eye,  a  species  of  fibrous  quartz,  de- 
scribed, 122 

Caulopteris  Phillips!,  bark  of  (figure),  253 

Caverns,  ossiferous,  382 

in  England,  384 

Germany,  382 

Sicily,  386 

Wales,  400 

Cefn  Cave,  peculiarities  of  its  deposits,  400 

Celsius,  notice  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Baltic  by,  390 

Central  coal  district  of  England,  extent, 
233 

thickness,  233 

dikes  and  fiftulis,  234 

— ^  consumption,  235 

Central  France,lacustrine  deposits  of,  351 

—  range  of  the  extinct  volcanos 

of,  462 

Central  heat,  hypothesis  of,  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  vol- 
canic action,  468 

—  —  Sir  Jolm  Ilerschel's  views  re- 
specting, 473 

Cephalaspis  Lyelli  (figure),  249 
Cerithium  intermedium  (figure),  357 
Cerium,  action  with  reagents,  116, 117 
Cetacca  first  met  with  in  the  Tertiary 

series,  343 
Chagos  Islands,  coral  formations  of,  440 
Chalk  partly  composed  of  microscopic 

ahell^  334 
partly  produced   by  precipitation 

from  calcareous  submarine  springs,  335 
— ^  highest  point  of,  in  England,  337 

—  —  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  337 

■         insulated  masses  of,  in  Northern 

Germany,  337 

use  of,  as  manure,  22 

Change  of  climate  since  the  early  ages 

of  the  world,  410,  484 

—  —  its  cause  unknown,  484 

'—  —  Sir  John  Uerschers  hyi>othe6is 

respecting,  484 
Changes,  repeated,  of  the  earth's  surface, 

illustrated,  142 
Characters,  chemical,  of  minerals,  93 

external,  73 

Charles  worth,  Mr.,  lus  division  of  the 

crag,  367 
Cheirotherium,  footsteps  of  the  (figure), 

272 
Chemical  analysis,  kinds  of,  72 

directions  for  performing,  106, 1 19 

combinations,  49 


Chemical  nomenclature,  51 

Chemical  and  mineralogical  knowledge 
essential  to  the  study  of  geology,  47 

Chert,  or  homstone,  a  variety  of  quartz, 
122 

Chiastolite  described,  139 

Chili,  carbonaceous  deposits  of,  242 

elevation  of  the  coast  by  earth- 
quakes, 459 

illustration  of  the  changes  produced 

by  the  earthquake  of  1835,  460 

China,  carbonaceous  deposits  of,  242 

Chlorides,  action  of,  with  reagents,  110 

Chlorine  described,  58 

Chlorite  described,  126 

varieties  of,  126 

—  analysis  of,  by  Vauquelin,  127 

— ^—  silvery,  described,  126J 

Chlorite  slate,  or  schist,  described,  127 

how  distinguishable  from  mica 

schist,  181 

British  localities,  181 

Chromates  and  chromites,  behaviour  with 
reagents,  1 1 1 

Chromium,  oxide  of,  behaviour  with  re- 
agents, 116 

Chiysoprase,  a  variety  of  quartz,  122 

Cidaris  coronata  (figure),  307 

-^—  monilipora,  307 

Ciro,  San,  cave  of,  386 

Classification,  geological,  imperfection  of 
our  present,  194 

various  systems  o^  175 

Lehman's,  175 

Werner's,  175 

Conybeare's,  176 

De  la  Beche's,  177 

Clathraria  described,  314 

Clay,  iise  of,  as  manure,  23 

Clay,  London,  extent  of,  354 

elevation,  359 

thickness,  359 

—  oiganic  remains,  356 

Claystone  described,  124 

Cleavage  of  crystal,  78 

Clee  Hills,  coal-field,  237 

Climate,  change  of,  its  cause  unknown,  484 

Climate  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  255 

—  Diluvial  epoch,  409 

— ^—  —  Arctic  regions,  change  in,  410 

British  Isles,  probable  change 

in,  411 

Canada,  probable  change  in,  411 

Clinkstone,  or  phonolite,  described,  124 

Clyde,  raised  estuary  deposits  of  the,  372 

C<nU,  its  vegetable  origin,  18,  251 

Coal-fields  of  England^  227 

northern  district,  227 

central  district,  233 

»^"  —  western  district,  235 
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Coal-fields  of  EiigUiiicl,90Qih-wMteni  dis- 
trict, 237 

oolitic,  of  Scarborough  and  Brora, 

29» 

— —  formation,  221 

Coal  —  varieties  of  coal,  221 

interstratified  argillaceous  beds, 

221 

total  thickness  in  Great  Britain, 

222 

Coalbrook-dale  coal-field,  236 

Cobalt,  blue  glass  produced  by,  1 14 

precipitation  of,  118 

Colour  of  minerals,  87 

Columbates,  columbium,  behaviour  with 
reagents.  111,  115 

Combining  proportions  of  bodies,  50 

Compact  felspar,  123 

Compostella,  hyacinth  of,  122 

Compound  bodies,  47,  49 

Compounds,  binary,  51 

ternary,  51 

Conchiferous  diluvium,  in  Ireland,  402 

in  Wales,  392 

• ' — found  covering  mammalian  re- 
mains, 400 

—  —  classed  by  some  authors  with 
raised  beaches,  392,  402 

affords  no  evidence  of  slow  accu- 
mulation, 403 

Conformable  and  nnconformable  posi- 
tion, 158 

Conifeneof  the  Carboniferous  sy8tem,251 

Connaught  coal  district,  240 

Connecticut,  footsteps  of  birds  disco- 
vered in  the  new  red  sandstone  of,  271 

Conus  concinnus  (figure),  357 

Continents,  the  present,  once  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  481 

Contorted  lamination  of  mica  schist,  180 

Conybeare,  Mr^  his  proposed  nomencla- 
ture for  stratified  rocks,  176 

Coprolites  of  ichthyosaurus  (figure),  295 

Copper,  its  ordinary  locality,  19 

—  —  exceptions,  19 

—  detection  of  by  reagents,  1 12 
Coral  animals,  depth  of  water  at  which 

they  commence  their  building  opera- 
tions, 441 
Coral  formations,  distribution  of,  440 
^—  isles  and  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  441 

reducible,  in  the  Pacific,  to  two  di- 
visions, 441 

— ^  their  exclusive  prevalence  in  certain 

spaces,  441 

lagoon  islands,  441 

reefs,  barrier,  442 

circular  islands  not  found  in  the 

West  Indies,  442 

—  indicative  of  movements  of  depres- 
sion and  elevation^  443 


Coralline  limestone,  must  have  been 

formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth, 

445 
Coral  i-ag  described,  305 
Cornwall,  metallic  veins  of,  divided  into 

classes,  475 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  mountain  system 

of,  470 
C6ie  d*Or,  mountain  system  of  the,  470 
Crag,  the  only  English  marine  formation 

of  the  Miocene  era,  367 

locality,  367 

difference  of  opinion  respecting  its 

shells,  369 
coralline  and  red,  referred  to  the 

Miocene  period,  373 
^—^  Norwich,  referred  to  the  Pliocene, 

373 
Craters  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  451 
Craters  of  elevation,  Von  Buch*s  theory 

of,  456 

objections  to,  by  Mr,  Lyell,  456 

Creation  of  the  world.  Dr.  Buckland's 

interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count, 37 
Cretaceous  rocks,  their  greatest  height 

in  England,  337 

in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  337 

Cretaceous  system,  synonyms,  321 
proofs  of  lapse  of  time  afierded 

by  this  system,  321 

—  oceanic  origin,  333 

geographical  extent,  335 

variations  in  its  character    in 

Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  323 
^—^  —  its  aspect  in  America,  323 

subdivisions,  323 

organic  remains,  327 

intermediate  beds  between  it  and 

the  Tertiary  series,  332 

—  igneous  rocks  and  diriocations. 


338 
Cromer  and  Mundesley,  contortions  of 

strata  near,  406 
Crust  of  the  earth,  general  obeerrations 

on  the  materials  composing  the,  47 

description  of  its  materials,  120 

Crustaceans  of  the  Carboniferous  sys* 

tem,  247 

Lower  Oolite,  800 

Crystals,  cleavage,  78 
—  formation  of,  75 

isomorphism,  82 

planes  or  faces,  76 

primary  forms,  77 

secondary  forms,  77 

terms  applied  to  aggregated  gronps 

of,  83 

tnmcation,  77 

Crystalline  strata,  sedimentary  deposits 

altered  by  heat,  481 
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Cryitalline  stmU,  probable  cau§e  of  the 

abfence  of  organic  remains,  481 
Crystalline  or  primary  limestone,  183 

its  varieties^  183 

CiystallijKation,  process  of,  76 
Ctenoid  fishes,  scales  of,  328 
Culm  measures  of  Devon,  210 
Cumbrian  erratics,  dispersion  of  the,  to 

the  east  and  south,  395 
Currents,  diffusion  of  sediment  by,  439 
Currents  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 

Oceans,  433 
Cutch,  elevation  and  depression  of  the 

land  in,  459 
Cuvier,  character  of  the  iguanodon,  10 
diluvial  hypothesis  adopted  by,  40 

—  on  the  relative  durability  of  human 
and  other  bones,  1 1 

his  order  of  succession  of  the  Paris 

basin  only  locally  true,  349 
recent  origin  of  man,  maintained 

by,  36 
— — -  on  the  ossiferous  caverns  of  Oer« 

many,  382 
Cyathophyllum  turbinatum  (figare)i  80G 
Cycloid  fishes,  scales  of,  828 
C^'presa  oviformis  (figure),  357 

Darwiw,  Mr.,  on  the  ooral  formations  of 

the  Pacific,  441 
their  varieties,  441 

—  depth  of  water  at  which  the  ooral 
animals  commence  their  bnilding  ope- 
rations, 441 

— —  recent  existence  of  now  extinct 
mammalia  in  South  America,  377 

•^— -  statement  respecting  the  earth- 
quake in  Chili,  in  1835,  460 

Davy,  8ir  Uumphry,  his  discovery  of 
the  alkaline  metals,  64 

r  hypothesis  respecting  the  primary 
cause  of  volcanic  action,  467 

Dax,  tertiary  strata  of,  362 

De  la  Beche*s  proposed  classification  of 
stratified  rocks,  177 

»—  on  the  porphyritio  conglomerates 
of  the  new  red  sandstone,  880 

Delta  of  the  Ganges,  429 

—  —  Missisippi,  427 

Niger,  430 

NUe,  426 

• Rhone,  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 

422 

— — in  the  Blediterranean,  424 

Deltas  of  the  Mediterranean,  424 

De  Luc  propounds  the  Diluvial  hypothe- 
sis, 40 

Deluge,  Noachian,  formation  of  the  stra- 
tified rocks  erroneously  referred  to 
the,  39 


Deluge,  Noachian,  diluvium  reglirded  as 
a  proof  of  the,  40 

marine  remains  of  the  stratified 

rocks  formerly  attributed  to  the,  89 

no  geological  traoes  of  the,  have 

yet  been  found,  44 
Denudation  of  strata,  160 
Denudation,  valley's  of,  421 
Deposits  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
solutions  of  continuity  in   the  series 
of,  147 

modem,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  425 

freshwater  and  marine,  alternations 

of,  in  the  Paris  basin,  348         , 
Derbyshire  coal-field,  231 
Determinate  order  of  suoceeaion  of  stra- 
tified rocks,  480 
Detritus  deposited  on  the  land,  421 

lacustrine  deposits,  422 

valley  deposits,  422 

Detritus  deposited  in  the  sea,  4S3 
Detritus  deposited  in  the  delta  of  Uie 

Ganges,  429 
^—  —  Missisippi,  427 

Niger,  430 

Nile,  426 

-^—  —  Rhone,  in  Lake  of  Greneva,  422 

Rhone  in  Mediterranean,  484 

Devonian  system,  proposed  at  the  name 
of  the  culm  measures  of  Devon,  194, 
810 
Devonshire,  slate  rocks  of,  controversy 

respecting,  209 
Diallage  described,  130 

analysis  of,  by  Bonsdorf^  131 

Diamond,  ordinary  locality  of  the,  18 
DiflFusion  of  sediment  by  currents,  439 
Diluvial  epoch,  climate  of  the,  408 

gravel  erroneously  referred  to  the 

Noachian  deluge,  40 

hypothesis  proposed  by  De  Lnc,  40 

— adopted  by  Cuvier,  Bocklaad,  and 
others,  40 — abandoned,  41 — 48 

general  direction  of  the  onrrents  in 

the  British  Isles,  395 
Diluvium,  deposits  so  called  not  all  oon- 

temporaneons,  41 
— ^  -—  no  proof  of  their  formation  with- 
in the  historic  period,  44 
—  deposits  properly  included  under 

the  term,  393 
— '  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of, 

too  much  neglected,  404 
— ~  laoustrine  and  marine  deposits  ofien 
confounded  with,  41 

marine  sheila  in,  896 

Diluvium,  conchiferoua,  in  Ireland,  392, 
402 

erroneously  styled  raised  baAohes, 

302,  403 
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Diluvram,  coucliiferoiu),  iii  Wales,  392, 

402 
mammalian  remains  covered  by, 

400 
Pinothcrium  described,  365 
Dip  or  inclination  of  strata,  156 
a  point  of  importance  in  road-mak- 
ing, 28 
Pirt-bed  of  the  Portland  oolite,  309 
Discoveries  of  geology  not  opposed  to 

revealed  religion,  33 
Distilled   water,   mode  of  preparation, 

104 
Dbthbution  of  mammalian  remains  in 

tertiary  and  superficial  accumulations, 

379 
Disturbances  of  strata  by  the  intrusion 

of  igneous  rocks,  281,  321,  338 
Dogger  bank,  its  extent,  438 
Dolomite  described,  135 
Donati,  his  observations  on  the  deposits 

of  the  Adriatic,  425 
Double  refraction  of  minerals,  88 
Downs,  North  and  South,  described,  336 
Drift,  Northern,  303.    See  Diluvium. 
Drift  timber  of  the  Iklissisippi,  428 
Dunwich,  destruction  of  the  greater  part 

of,  by  the  sea,  436 
Durability  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  29 
Durham  coal-field,  227 

Earth,  crust  of  the,  composed  of  both 
igneous  and  aqueous  rocks,  480 

— -  its  materials  arranged  in  a  deter- 
minate order,  480 

igneous  origin  of  the  unstratified 

rocks,  481 

■        granite  more  recent  than  the  strata 
it  traverses,  481 

—  crystalline  strata,  sedimentary  de- 
posits attended  by  heat,  481 

our  present   continents   once  the 

bed  of  the  sea,  481 

succession  of  organic  forms,  482 

lapse  of  time,  482 

elevation  of  land,  483 

at  successive  epoclis,  483 

probably  by  sudden  convulsions, 

483 

internal  heat,  483 

change  of  climate,  484 

its  cause  unknown,  404 

gradual  passage  from  the  past  to 


the  present  state  of  the,  485 
recent  origin  of  man,  486 


Earth,  surface  of  the,  repeated  changes 

of,  illustrated,  142 
Earth,  temperature  of  the  interior  of 

the,  467,  468,  472 

probable  dependence  of  metallic 

veins  on,  474 

secular  refrigeration,  theory  of,  477 

Earthquakes   connected   with  volcanic 

action,  467 

primary  cause  of,  unknown,  467 

change  of  level  caused  by,  459 

rate  of  the  undulatory  movement, 

459 
Earths,  relative  abundance  of  the,  70 

alkaline,  metallic  bases  of  the,  65 

non-alludine,  67 

Earthy  bitumen  described,  136 

chlorite,  126 

Eastern  Alps,  Tertiary  transition  beds, 

333 
Economical  Geology,  ^lusoum  of,  21 
Edentata  of  extinct   species  found  in 

South  America,  377 
Eifcl,  extinct  volcanos  of  the,  460 
Eisenkrest  described,  122 
Elastic  bitumen  described,  137 
Elasticity  of  minerals,  88 
Electric  properties  of  minerals,  89 
Electro-chemical  action,  metallic  veins 

probably  produced  by,  475 
Electrum,  behaviour  with  reagents,  113 
Elevation,  valleys  of,  420 
recent,  proofs  of,  in  many  parts  of 

the  world,  389 
Elncrinites  moniliformis  (figure),  269 
Endogenites  described,  314 
England,  Cambrian   system,   range  of 

the,  in,  200 

—  Carboniferous  system,  range  of  the, 
222 

chalk,  highest  point  of  the,  337 

changes  of  the  earth's  surface  illus- 
trated by  supposed  case  of  Roman  and 
other  remains  in,  142 

-^^  coal-fields,  227 

course  of  the  diluvial  currents,  396 

crag,  the  only  Miocene  formation. 


367 


Earth,  loose  covering  of  thcy^disregarded 
in  geological  maps  and  sections,  151 

hypothesis  respecting,  170 

Earth,  sinicture  of  the,  how  laid  open  to 
the  depth  of  many  miles,  149 


Cretaceous  system,  range  of  the,  336 
eocene  strata,  range  of  the,  354 
erratic  block  group,  407 
extinct  animids,  1 1 
geological  sections,  203,  290 
modem  group,  407 
muschelkalk  not  found  in,  264 
Oolitic  system,  range  of,  290 
Peninc  cliain,  162 
Silurian  system,  range  of,  21 1 
stratified  rocks,  synopsis  of,  193 
submerged  forests,  412 
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England,  temperainre  of  the  thermal 

springs,  466 
-^—  turf  moon  and  peat  bogs,  413 

—  tjrpes  of  the  Oolitic  system  appli- 
cable to  most  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
288 

—  waste  of  the  coast  by  the  sea,  435 

—  North  of,  mountain  system  of,  469 

■  South,  synoptical  view  of  the  Oolitic 
system  in,  289 

—  South-East,  diluvial  deposits  of,  403 
^^—  remains  of  mammalia  in,  404 
English  coast,  variations  of  the  tides 

along  the,  432 

■  order  of  succession  of  strata  appli- 
cable to  the  rest  of  Europe,  191 

Enniskillen,  Lord,  bone  of  a  natatorial 
bird,  procured  by,  from  the  chalk, 
316 

Eocene  stiata,  explanation  of  the  term, 
345 

—  of  tlie  Paris  basin,  345 

formations,  346 

fossil  contents,  347 

—  *-  subdivisions,  347 

—  —  Cuvier's  order  of  succession  only 
locally  true,  349 

of  England,  354 

—  —  Bagshot  sands,  359 

—  —  Hampshire  basin,  354 
— ^  —  London  basin,  364 

— ^  —  London  clay,  354 

■  in  France,  345 

Equatorial  current,  course  of  the,  433 
Equivalent  or  atomic  weight  of  bodies, 

50 
Erosion  of  river  channels  in  America, 

417 

—  —  Auvei^e,  417 

Erratic  Block  group,  in  England,  sepa- 
rates the  Tertiary  from  the  Modem 
group,  407.     See  Diluvium. 

Erzgebirge,  mountain  system  of  the,  470 

Estuaries,  424 

silted  up,  437 

Etna  and  Vesuvius,  craters  of,  451 

Euomphilus  pentagonalis  (figure),  249 

Excavation  of  valleys,  the  result  of  se- 
veral independent  causes,  420 

Exhalations,  gaseous,  indicative  of  dor- 
mant volcanic  enei^,  449 

■  ■       ordinarily  emitted  by  active  vol- 

canos,  464 
Existing  and  extinct  organic  bodies  part 

of  one  great  chain  of  being,  16 
Experiments  on  the  decomposition  of 

vegetable  tissue,  256 

—  —  formation  of  btwli  and  crystal- 
line rocks,  165 

—  —  red  marl|  286 


Experiments  on  the  mineralization  of 
organic  bodies,  341 

production  of  artificial  crystals, 

166 

production  of  metallic  veins,  475 

Explanation  of  terms,  156 

Extinct  animals  of  Britain,  11 

Extinct  genera,  number  and  proportion 
of  species  belonging  to,  in  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  syst^ns,  339 

Carboniferous  system,  339 

—  Cretaceous  system,  339 

Oolitic  system,  339 

— -  —  Poikilitic  system,  339 

Elxtinct  mammalia  found  in  South  Ame- 
erica,  377 

their  comparatively  recent  exist- 
ence considered  probable,  377 

Extinct  species  of  shells  in  the  various 
members  of  the  Tertiary  series,  345 

Extinct  and  active  volcanos,  difficulty  of 
defining  the  limits  of,  446 

Faces  of  a  crystal,  76' 
Faluns  of  the  Loire,  361 

their  mammalian  remains,  362 

Faults  in  strata,  161 

Faxoe,  beds  of,  constitute  a  tovmition 

fit>m  the  Secondary  to  the  Tertiary 

series,  332 
Felspar  described,  122 

—  varieties  of,  123 

porphyry,  171 

Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  437 

Ferns  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  251 

Ferruginous  quartz,  or  Eisenkreat,  de- 
iscribed,  122 

Fibrous  gypsum  described,  136 

quartz,  122 

Filtering  paper,  104 

Filtration,  103 

Fire  damp,  229 

Fishes  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  pe- 
culiar structure  of  the,  248 

—  —  Cretaceous  system,  328 

Oolitic  system,  295,  300 

— -  —  Tertiary  series,  343 

Fitton,  Dr.,  on  the  Wealden  foimatioD, 

311 
traces  of  the  Portland  dirt-bed 

discovered  in  France  by,  311 
Flexibility  and  elasticity  of  minerals, 

88 
Flint,  a  variety  of  quartz,  122 
Flinty  slate,  a  variety  of  quartz,  122 
Flora  of  the  Poikilitic  system,  268 
Floras,  four  distinct  fossil^  8,-248 
Flying  Reed,  the,  234 
Footsteps  of  birds    in    the   Poilolilic 

system,  271 
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Foot«iep8  ascribed  to  marsnpial  animals, 

271 

of  tortousee  in  Scotland,  268 

Forchammer,  Dr.,  his  hypothesis  as  to 

the  formation  of  magnesian  limestone, 

285 
Forest  beneath  diluvium ,  discovery  of,  405 
Forest  of  Dean  coal-field,  238 
Forests,  submerged,  412,  413 
For&rshire,  post-tertiary  lacustrine  de- 
posits of,  411 
Form  of  minerals,  73 
Formation,  Carboniferous  limestone,  218 

. coal,  221 

lias,  291 

Lower  Cambrian,  or  Snowdonian, 

201 

section  of,  203 

chalk,  324 

' greensand,  324 

•^—  old  red  sandstone,  217 

Oolite,  lower,  297 

middle,  305 

upper,  306 

Upper  Cambrian,  or  Plynlymmon, 

202 

section  of,  203 

Wealden,311 

Fossil  elk  of  Ireland,  1 1 

fishes,  scales  of,  328 

vegetables,  four  distinct  groups  of, 

8,248 
Fossils,  anomalous  mixture  of,  in  the 

South  of  Europe,  320 

—  of  the  Tertiary  series,  their  near  ap- 
proach to  existing  species,  343 

Fossiliferous  strata,  general  description 
of,  188 

—  —  variations  of  mineral  character 
in  the  same  plane,  1 50 

mineralogical  classification  in- 
applicable to,  154 

can  only  be  classed  according 

to  their  organic  remains,  155 

Fox,  Mr.,  his  experiments  on  the  forma- 
tion of  metallic  veins,  475 

Fracture  of  minerals,  83 

France,  carbonaceous  deposits  of,  241 

—  Poikilitic  formations  in,  265 

— »  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  345 
growth  of  land  on  the  southern 

coast  of,  425 
height  of  the  tide  on  the  western 

coast  of,  431 
-^—  Central,  erosion  of  river  channels 

in,  417 

Uicustrine  deposits  of,  351 

range  of  the  extinct  volcanoe  of, 

462 
Frangibility  of  minerals,  85 


Freshwater  formation  of  the  Paris  basin, 
349 

Isle  of  Wight,  369 

Fluor  spar,  crystallization  of,  76 
Fluorides,  behaviour  with  reagents,  1 10 
Fluorine  described,  59 
Fluxes,  object  of  their  employment,  101 

—  the  most  useful  in  blowpipe  opera- 
tions, 102 

Fusus  contrarius  (figure),  368 

Galerites  albogalerus  (figure),  326 

depressus,  307 

Ganges,  height  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the 
Hoogly  branch,  431 

delta  of  the,  429 

changes  in  the  channel  of  the  river, 

429 

extent,  429 

rapid  increase  of  the  land,  429, 430 

the  Sunderbunds,  430 

Ganoid  fishes,  scales  of,  328 

Garnet  described,  140 

produced  in  shale  and  limestone 

by  contact  of  igneous  rocks,  140 

Gases,  the,  description  of,  57 

Graseous  exhalations,  indicative  of  dor- 
mant volcanic  enei^,  449 

ordinarily  emitted  by  active  vol- 

canos,  464 

Grenera,  extinct,  number  and  proportion 
of  species  belonging  to,  in  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  systems,  339 

—  —  Carboniferous  system,  339 

—  Cretaceous  system,  339 

Oolitic  system,  339 

— ^  —  Poikilitic  system,  339 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  deltaof  the  Rhone  in,422 

Geographical  extent  of  Cambrian  system, 
200 

—  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Britain, 

222 

Carboniferous  system,  215 

Cretaceous  system,  335 

—  Non-fossiliferous  stratl^  184 

Oolitic  system,  319 

Poikilitic  system,  275 

Silurian  system,  21 1 

Tertiary  series,  345,  354,  361, 

367,  375,  376 

Geological  epochs  not  as  yet  reducible 
to  absolute  time,  147 

Geological  maps  and  sections,  how  con- 
structed, 150 

Geological  sections  at  Aberdaron  Bay, 
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—  Criccieth  castle,  399 

—  valeof  Clwyd,  4  01 

—  from  the  Menai  to  Mocl  Tryfan, 
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Geological  McCions  of  the  Oolitic  ■ytteni 
in  England,  290 

from  the  Monal  to  the  English 

border,  209 

from  Cumberland  to  the  coast 

of  Durham,  203 

at  Talaigoch  Mine,  402 

— -*  —  of  diluvium  at  Tyn  y  Fridd 
quarry,  394 

Geologist,  various  acquirements  requi- 
site for  the,  1 

his  pleasures  and  advantages,  30 

Geology,  the  ancient  natural  history  of 
the  earth,  141 

—  knowledge  of,  how  best  acquired, 
141 

—  division  into  practical  and  theo- 
retical, 141 

■  its  connexion  with  oUier  sciences,  1 

■  a  science  of  observation,  2 
helps  to  its  study,  3 

• its  adaptation  to  popular  study,  3 

—  compared  with  astronomy,  4 

^— «  furnishes  proofs  of  organic  changes, 
:    7 

—  exhibits  no  indefinite  succession  of 
phenomena,  13 

-^—  discoveries  of,  not  opposed  to  Reve- 
lation, 33 

•  objections  to  the  study  of,  refuted,  33 

— »  chemical  and  mineralogioal  know- 
ledge essential  to  the  study  of,  47 

^—  prospects  of  a  mathematical  basis 
for,  477 

summary  of  admitted  fiu;ts  and 

inferences,  480 

practical  application  of,  17 

-»—  —  to  mining,  18 

to  agriculture,  21 

— —  —  to  road-making,  26 

to  selection  of  building  mate- 
rials, 29 

uses  of,  as  an  exercise  for  the  mind 

and  body,  29, 30 

suited  to  every  capacity,  32 

value  of  even  limited  observation 

in,  33 

Germany,  carbonaceous  deposits,  241 

'  '       extinct  volcanos,  460 

-— —  insulated  masses  of  chalk  in,  387 

-— —  mountain  systems,  460,  470 

^—^  ossiferous  caverns,  382 

peculiarities  of  the  Poikilitic  sys- 
tem, 264 

-— —  presumed  footsteps  of  marsupial 
animals  found  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, 272 

Gervillia  acuta  (figure),  301 

Geysers  of  Iceland,  description  of  the, 
465 


GUaat*^  Causeway,  stmotare  of  the  co- 
lumns of  the,  153 
Gibraltar,  current  of  the  Straits  of,  433 
Girard,  M.,  his  hypothesis   respecting 

the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  426 
Gironde,  basin  of  the,  its  Tertiary  strata, 

362 
Glassy  actinolite  described,  130 
Glen  Roy,  parallel  roads  of,  419 
Globe,  high  antiquity  of  the,  data  by 

which   it    is    proved,  147,  310,  321, 

482 
central  heat  of,  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of   the  cause  of    volcanic 

action  and  earthquakes*,  408 
Glucina  described,  70 

detection  of  by  reagents,  117 

Gneiss,  distinctive  characters  of,  170 
alternation  of,  with  other  primary 

strata,  181 
Gold,  ordinary  locality  of,  18 

detection  of  by  reagents,  1 12,  115 

Gx>niatitcs  sphericiis  (figure),  249 
Goppert,  Professor,  his  experimeats  oa 

the  niineraliaation  of  organic  bodies, 

341 
Graah  and  Pingel,  their  observations  on 

the  subsidence  of  the  land  in  Grreen- 

land,  aoi 
Graham  Island,  its  rise  frt)m  the  sea, 

455 

disappearance  of,  455 

structure  of,  173 

Granite,  its  composition,  163 

texture,  163 

colour,  164 

position,  164 

beds  and,  veins,  164 

controversy  respecting  its  origin,. 

165 
——now  acknowledged  as  an  igneous 

rock,  165 
more  recent   than    the  strata    it 

pierces,  481 
unfitness    of    some    varieties   for 

building  materials,  29 
Graphic  granite  described,  163 
Great  Britain,  connected  with  the  Coa* 

tinent  by  submarine  shoals,  438 
—  examples  of  erory  kind  of  strata 

furnished  by,  190 
stratified  rocks,  synoptical  view 

of,  193 

non-fossiliferous  strata  of,  184 

Green  earth  described^  127 

analysis  of,  by  Vauquelin,  127 

Greensand  formation  described,  324 

Greenstone,  components  of»  166 

how  distinguished   from   syenite, 

166 
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Greenongh,   Mr.,  names   proposed  by 

him  for  the  Devonshire  culm  measures, 

210 
Greenland,  subeidenoe  of  the  land  in,  391 
Grenada,    strata  resembling    the  Sub- 

apennine  marls,  found  near,  376 
Gryphasa  dilatata  (figure),  307 

incurva,  293 

vii^Ia,307 

Gnadaloupe,  human  skeletons  imbedded 

in  solid  rock  at,  416 

volcanic  vent  in,  448 

Gulf  stream,  course  of  the,  434 
Gypaum  of  the  Poikilitio  system,  279 
compact,  or  alabaster,   described, 

136 

crystallized,  or  selenite,  135 

fibrous,  136 

Hall,  Sir  James,  his  experiments  on 
the  production  of  crystalline  rooks  by 
heat  and  pressure,  165 

Hamites  armatus  (figure),  329 

Hampshire  basin,  formations  of  the,  354 

Hardness,  an  external  cliaraoter  of  mi- 
nerals, 85 

Hastings  sand  described,  318 

Haiiy,  his  investigation  of  the  forms  of 
crystals,  81 

Heat,  internal,  of  the  earth,  an  admitted 
fact  of  geology,  484 

hypothesis  respecting,  468,  473 

• Leibnitz's    theory    of    secular 

refrigeration,  477 

Height  of  the  bore  or  tidal  wave  in  the 
Hoogly,  431 

Severn,  431 

Heliotrope,  a  variety  of  quartz,  122 

Henderson's  Island,  coral  reef  of,  443 

Henslow,  Professor,  on  vegetable  fossils,  8 

llerschel,  on  variation  of  internal  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  sedimentary  deposits,  473 

on  astronomical  causes  capable  of 

producing  a  change  of  climate,  484 

Heworth  band,  splitting  of  the  High 
Main  coal  by  the,  228 

Hippurite  and  nummulite  limestones  of 
Southern  Europe,  327 

Hisenger,  analysis  of  serpentine  by,  132 

Hitchcock,  Professor,  on  the  footsteps 
of  birds  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of 
Connecticut,  271 

Hofiinan,  his  views  respecting  the  con- 
nection of  the  Poikilitio  and  Carboni- 
ferous strata,  267 

Holland,  the  sea  rapidly  gaining  upon 
the  coast  of,  438 

Hoogly,  height  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the, 
431 


Hornblende,  or  amphibole,  described, 
127 

varieties  of,  127 

Hornblende  slate,  or  schist,  described, 
128 

Dr.  M'Culloch's  definition  of,  182 

composition,  182 

passes  into  argillaceous  schist, 

182 

Homstone,  or  chert,  a  variety  of  quartz, 
122 

Human  era,  uncertainty  of  the  point  in 
the  geological  scale  at  which  it  com- 
mences, 409 

remains  confined  to  superficial  ac- 
cumulations, 5,  11 

skeletons  imbedded  in  solid  rock 

at  Guadaloupe,  415 

Humboldt,  Baron,  his  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  volcano  of  Jorullo, 
453 

his  definition  of  volcanic  action,  468 

Hiuidstruck,mountain  system  of  the,469 

Hungary,  volcanos  of,  462 

Hutton,  his  theory  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  unstratified  rocks  and  the  pri- 
mary strata,  186 

Hyacinth  of  ComposteUa,  122 

Hydrargurets,  behaviour  of,  with  re- 
agents, 108 

Hydrates,  behaviour  of,  with  reagents, 
107 

Hydrogen  described,  57 

Hydrogen  gas,  sulphuretted,  mode  of 
preparation,  105 

HylHM)saurus  described,  316 

Hypersthene  described,  130 

Hypersthene  rock,  166 

IcELAWt),  description  of  the  geysers  of, 

465 

volcanos  of,  448 

Ichthyosaurus  described,  296 

communis  (figure),  293 

coprolites  of,  295 

Igneous  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system, 

205 

Carboniferous  system,  269 

Cretaceous  system,  838 

—  Oolitic  system,  321 

—  Poikilitic  system,  280 

Silurian  system,  212 

Igneous  and  aqueous  rocks,  both  found 

in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  480 

now  in  course  of  formation,  480 

Iguanodon  described,  314 

teeth  of  (figure),  315 

India,  carbonaceous  deposits  of,  242 

tertiary  strata  of,  377 

fossil  animaUi  of,  377 
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Indian  Ocean,  cnrrents  of  the,  433] 

Indurated  talc,  described,  126 

Inkpen  Beacon,  highest  point  of  the 
chalk  in  England,  337 

Inoceramns,  or  Catillus,  CuAderi  (figure), 
329 

sulcatns,  329 

Inorganic  world,  changes  in  the,  13 

Intelligence,  Supreme,  extinct  and  ex- 
isting organic  bodies,  alike  the  pro- 
duction of  one,  16 

Internal  heat  of  the  globe,  467,  468,  472 

■■        —  an  admitted  fact  in  geology,  484 

Iodides,  behaviour  of,  with  reagents,  1 10 

Iodine  described,  61 

Ireland,  carboniferous  series  in,  240 

■  conchiferous  diluvium  of,  402 
'         fossil  elk  of,  1 1 

'^—  irregular  outline  of  its  western 
coast  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  435 

■  peat  bogs,  their  extent,  413 
I         submerged  forests,  412 

Iridium  in  solution,  characters  exhibited 

by,  115 
Irisated  quartz  described,  122 
Iron,  ordinary  locality  of,  18 
behaviour  with  reagents,  112,  115 

—  melting  point  of,  467 

—  specular,  described,  137 
Iron,  oxide  of,  described,  137 
varieties  of,  137 

—  protosulphuret  of,  mode  of  prepa- 
ration, 105 

— ^  pyrites  described,  138 
^—  sulphuret  of,  138 
Iron  glance,  described,  137 

—  micaceous,  138 

—  volcanic,  137 

Isle  of  Wight,  freshwater  Tertiary  for- 
mations of,  359 

—  —  marine  Tertiary  formation,  360 
Isomorphism  of  crystals,  82 

Italy,  character  of  the  deposits  in  the 
Adriatic,  425 

—  hippurite  and  nummulite  lime- 
stones, 327 

•^—  peculiar  character  of  the  fossils  of 
the  Oolitic  period  in,  320 

—  proofs  of  the  elevation  and  subsi- 
dence of  the  land  in  the  south,  389 

— ^  Subapennine  marls,  374 

—  volcanos,  449,  451 

Jav  Maten*8  Land,  volcanos  of,  448 

Jasper  described,  122 

Japanese  group,  volcanos  of  the,  447 

Java,  volcanos  of,  447 

John,  analysis  of  serpentine  by,  132 

Jorullo,  eruption  of,  453 


Jnra,  Poikilitic  fonnation  in  the,  278 

Kamschatka,  volcanos  of,  447 

Kanp,  Dr^  discovery  of  footsteps  of  the 

cheirotherium  by,  272 
Kilkenny  coal,  its  quality,  240 
Killas,  upper  and  lower,  t^rms  proposed 

by  Mr.  Greenough  for  the  Devonian 

and  Cambrian  8}'8tem8  of  Sedgwick 

and  Murchison,  210 
Kimmeridge  clay,  described,  306 
Kirkdale  Cave,  description  of,  384 

its  fossil  remains,  385 

Klaproth,  analysis  of  common  felspar  bv, 

123 

—  mica,  125 

—  —  hornblende,  128 

steatite,  131 

Kurile  Isles,  volcanos  of  the,  447 

LABRADORtTE,  or  opalescent   felpsar, 
described,  123 

Laccadiva  Islands,  coral  formations  of 
the,  440 

Lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France, 
351 

afford  proofs  of  slow  accumula- 
tion, 353 

~<  contain  Tertiary  strata  resem- 


bling Secondary  rocks,  353 

Lacustrine  and  nuuiue  deposits  con- 
founded with  diluvium/41 

Lagoon  islands,  formation  of,  441 

Lagoon  and  barrier  reefe  indicate  move- 
ments of  depression  and  elevation, 
443 

Lagidlas  current,  course  of  the,  433 

Lamarck,  his  hypothesis  of  the  transmu- 
tation of  species,  12 

Lamination,  oblique,  of  various  rocks,  its 
probable  cause,  281 

Limcashire,  South,  coal-field,  ^32 

Land,  elevation  of,  proofs  of,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  389 

occurred  at  successive  epochs, 

483 

Land,  erosive  action  of  the  sea  upon, 
438 

Lantanium,  a  new  metal,  48 

Lapse  of  time  occupied  by  the  formation 
of  the  stratified  rocks,  311,321,  353, 
482 

Lavas,  Scrope*s  classification  of,  172 

Lead,  chief  depository  of,  in  England,  18 

behaviour  of,  with  reagents,   115, 

117 

Lehman,  his  arrangement  of  stratified 
rocks,  175 

Leibnitz,  his  hypothesis  of  secular  refri- 
geration of  the  earth,  477 
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Leinitcr  coal  district,  239 
Lepidodendra  of  the  Carboniferous  Bys- 

tem,  262 
Lepidodendron  selaginoides  (figure),  263 
Leptflena  lata  (figure),  206 

transversalis  (figure),  206 

Lewes  levels,  strata  of  the,  437 
Lias  formation,  291 

—  subdivisions,  291 

—  range,  291 

^—  great  outlier  in  Shropshire,  292 

—  organic  remains,  292 

their  sudden  inhumation,  29G 

Lignite  sparingly  found  in  England,  but 
abundant  on  the  Continent,  19 

Lime,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  118 

— »  carbonate  of,  described,  133 

— —  sulphate  of,  136 

Limestones,  coralline,  must  have  been 
formed  in  water  of  little  depth,  446 

hippurite  and  nummulitc,  of  South- 
em  Europe,  327 

Linmea  fusiformis  (figure),  357 

Lincolnshire  fens,  437 

lines,  anticlinal  and  synclinal,  167 

Lindley,  Professor,  his  experiments  on  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  tissue,  266 

Liquid  gases,  hypothesis  of  the  expan- 

l  sion  of,  as  a  cause  of  volcanic  action, 
472 

Lisbon,  earthquake  of,  468 

■         —  extent  of  the  shocks,  469 

^—  —  rate  of  the  undulatory  ^^move- 
ment,469 

Lithia,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  116 

Lithium  described,  66 

Loire,  Cftluns  of  the,  361 

mammalian  remains,  36*> 

London  basin,  364 

London  clay,  364 

—  elevation  of,  369 

thickness,  369 

-^—  organic  remains,  369 

Loose  covering  of  the  earth,  hypotheses 

.    rcqMJCting,  179.    See  Diluvium. 

— —  disregarded  in  geological  sections, 
161 

Lustre^  an  external  character  of  minerals, 
86 

Luxon,  Tolcanos  of,  447 

Lydian  stone,  a  variety  of  quartz,  122 

Lyell,  3^Ir^  his  discovery  of  a  forest  be- 
neath dilurium,  406 

—  divisions  and  nomenclature  of  the 
Tertiary  strata,  346 

on  the  age  of  the  deposits  of  the 

Styrian  basin,  364 

—  on  the  newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Si- 
cUy,  376 

—  on  the  Noochian  deluge,  44 


Lyell,  Mr.,  on  the  rising  of  the  shores  of 
the|Baltic,  391 

opposed  to  Von  Buch'    theory  of 

craters  of  elevation,  467 

remark  on  the  absence  of  human 

remains  from  the  older  strata,  II 

remarks  on  the  shells  of  thecraa^,  369 

his  hypothesis  on  the  cause  of  vol- 
canic action,  472 

M'CiJLLOCH,  Dr.,  his  description  of  com- 
pact felspar,  123 

quartz  rock,  182 

definition  of  hornblende  schist,  182 

varieties  of  serpentine  enumerated 

by,  167 

Macraukenia,  an  extinct  mammal  found 
in  South  America,  377 

Maestricht,  beds  of,  their  intermediate 
character,  332 

Magnesia,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  118 

Magnesian  conglomerate,  the  lowest  de- 
posit iu  which  reptiles  have  been  found 
in  Britain,  268 

Magnesian  limestone  described,  136 

formation,  266 

hypothesis  of  Dr.  Forchammer 

respecting  its  formation,  286 

Magnesium  described,  .67 

Magnetic  properties  of  minerals,  89 

Maldi\'a  Islands,  coral  reels  of  the,  440 

Mammalia,  recent  origin  of,  9 

extinct,  foundin  South  America,377 

■  —  opinion  as  to  theirj^ccnt  exist- 
ence, 377 

Mammalian  remains,  distribution  of,  in 
tertiary  and  superficial  accumulations, 
379 

Man,  recent  origin  of,  1 1 

Manchester  coal-field,  232 

Manganese,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  114 

Mantell,  Dr.,  his  collection  of  Wealden 
fossil^  316 

on  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  chalk,  331 

— —  proportions  of  the  iguanodon,  how 
determined  by,  316 

wading    birds  discovered   in  the 

Wealden  by,  316 

Manures,  mineral,  22 

Maninon,  distance  to  whicn  its  detritus  is 
carried,  440 

Marine  remains,  early  controversy  as  to 
their  origin,  39 

.—  erroneously  taken  *as  proofii  of 

the  Noachian  deluge,  39 

Marine  and  lacustrine  deposits  con- 
founded with  diluvium,  41 

Marls,   Subapennin^  their  lithological 

characters,  374 
I  ^—  thickness  at  Parma,  374 
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Marls,  Bubapennine,  proofs  of  volcanie 
eruptions    during    their    fommtion, 

strata  of  similar  character  found  in 

Spain  and  the  Morsa,  376 

Marsupialia,  first  found  in  the  lower 
Oolite  fonnation,  804 

Marsupial  animals,  footsteps  ascribed  to, 
occur  in  the  Poikilitio  sjrstem,  S7i  - 

Marsupites  omatus  (figure),  326    . 

Massive  chlorite  described,  120 

hornblende,  127 

talc,  126 

Materials  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  ar- 
ranged in  detenninate  order,  400 

Mathematical  basis  for  geologj,  pro- 
spects of  a,  477 

Matlock,  temperature  of  the  thermal 
springs  of,  466 

Matter,  various  forms  of,  48 

Mayence,  tertiary  strata  of,  865 

— —  organic  remains  of,  86A 

Mediterranean,  deltas  of  the,  484 

'—  osseous  breccias,  386 

Megalosaiirus  described,  803 

'  tooth  of  (figure),  303 

Megatherium,  an  extinct  mammal  found 
in  South  America,  877 

Melanopsis  carinata  (figure),  367 

Mereury,  detection  of  by  reagents,  116 

Metalbc  bases  of  the  alkalis,  64 

— -  —  alkaline  earths,  66 

Metallic  Teins  not  equally  productive  in 
all  parts  of  their  course,  10 

•^—  —  their  productiveness  dependent 
on  the  natore  of  the  containing  rooks, 


•^—  —  rare  in  the  Poikilitic  rocks  of 
Enghuid,  279 

connected  in  their  origin  with 

internal  heat,  474 

•— *  — *  rich  in  proportion  to  their  proxi- 
mity to  igneous  rocks,  476 

—  •—probably  filled  by  clectro-che- 
mioal  action,  476 

Metals,  list  of,  49 
*-^  characteristics  of,  49 
Mexico,  volcanos  of,  448 
Mica  described,  124 

—  difference  of  composition  in  various 
specimens,  126 

•— ^  analyses  of,  by  Klaproth,  Peschier, 

and  R<Mse,  126 
Mica  schist,  general  characters  of,  180 

contorted  lamination  of,  180 

*—  -^  obscure  stratification  of,  181 

—  —  how  differing  from  gneiss,  181 
Microoosmic  salt  us^  as  a  flux,  103 
Microscopic  shells,  chalk  partly  eom< 
.    posed  of)  384 


Milk  quartz  described,  121 

Mindanao,  eruption  in,  447 

Mineral  manures,  22 

Mineral  veins  of  the  Cambrian  system 
205 

Carboniferous  system,  869 

Poikilitic  system,  27^ 

Silurian  system,  313 

Iklinerals,  ordinary  receptacles  of  cer- 
tain, 18 

how  discriminated,  71 

chemical  characters  of,  93 

■  external  characters  of,  73 

adhesion  to  tongucy  89 

colour,  87 

'  —  double  refraction,  88 

—  electric  properties,  09 

flexibility  and  elasticity,  88 

—  fracture,  88 

frangibility,  86 

hardness,  86 

lustre,  86 

magnetic  properties,  80 

odour,  88 

—  phosphorescence,  90 

specific  gravity;  90 

—  stain,  89 

streak  or  powder,  89 

taste,  88 

touch,  88 

transparency,  86 

particular  forms  of,  74 

Mineralixation  of  oiganio  remains,  340 

Minoralogical  classification  inapplioable 
to  the  foasiliferous  rocks,  164 

Mineralogy,  facilities  for  the  study  of, 
afforded  by  local  museums,  71 

Mines,  greatest  depth  of,  149 

Iklining  Record  Office  and  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,  21 

Miocene,  explanation  of  the  term, 
345 

Miocene  and  PUoeene  epoch,  distri- 
bution of  their  mammalian  remains, 
379 

Miocene  strata,  861 

faluns  of  the  Loire,  361 
ippi,  delta  of  the,  427 

breadth  of  the  alluvial  plain,  488 

changes  in  the  channel  of  the  river, 

488 

•<r—  floods,  428 

growth  of  land,  429 

— —  organie  remains  imbedded  in  its 

strata,  429 
— ^  rafts,  488 

Mitscherlich,  production  of  artifioial 
crystals  by,  189 

discovery  of  isomoiphiara  of  oy- 

stals  by,  88         ' 
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Modem  gronpt  formatiom  included  un- 
der the  term,  407 
—  —  separated  in  England  from  the 

Tertiary  leriet  by  the  Erratic  Block 

group,  407 
Modem  marine  dqxxtits,  486 
Molasse  of  Switzerland,  363 
Molluscs  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 

247 
-^—  —  Cretaceous  system,  327 

Oolitic  system,  295 

— •  Poikilitic  system,  267 

Tertiary  series,  366 

Molybdates,  detection  of,  by  reagents, 

111,  114 
Monkey  tribe,  their  remains  discovered 

in  Tertiary  strata,  366,  378 
Montpellicr,  Tertiary  deposits  of,  363 
Morea,  strata  similar  to  the  Subapen- 

nine  marls  found  in  the,  376 
Monran,  mountain  system  of,  470 
Moeasaurus,  teeth  of  (figure),  331 
Mount  Vito,  mountain  system  of,  470 
Mountain  chains,  theory  of  the  succes- 
sive elevation  of,  41,  460 

—  —  £u)ts  for  and  against,  471 
Mountain  systems  of  Europe,  4G9 
Mud,    calcareous,    of    the    Bermudas, 

334* 
Mundesley  and, Cromer,  contortions  of 

diluvial  strata  near,  406 
Munster  coal  district,  240 
Murchison,  on  the  mutual  co-operation 

of  geologists,  2 
on  the  Silurian  system,  196,206 

—  search  for  the  muschelkalk  in  Eng- 
land recommended  by,  268 

Murchison  and  Sedgwick  on  the  Ter- 
tlariea  of  Vienna  and  Lower  Styria, 
363 

—  refer  the  culroiferous  beds  of 

Devonshire  to  the  Carboniferous  era, 
210 

-^—  —  their  proposed  name  of  Devo- 
nian system  for  the  old  red  sandstone 
and  its  equivalents,  194 

Murez  alveolatus  (figure),  368 

Muschelkalk,  not  found  in  England, 
264 

characteristic  fossils,  268 

—  search  for,  recommended,  268 
MaMnm  of  Economic  Geology,  21 

NassA  retieosa  (figure),  368 

Natural  and  revealed  religion,  different 
objects  of,  36 

Nautilus  imperialis  (figure),  357 

Neokar,  M.,  on  the  connection  of  igne- 
ous rocks  and  metallic  veins,  476 

Neritioa  ooncava  (figure),  867 


Netherlands  and  South  Wales,  moun- 

tain  s}'stem  of,  460 
Ncuropteris  Loshii  (figure),  263 
New  red  sandstone,  its  distribution,  cha* 

racteristics,  and  organic  remains,  206, 

271,  272 
covers  a  portion  of  the  South 

Staffordshire  coal-field,  236 
Niagara,  falls  of,  417 
their  progress  towards  Lake  Erie, 

418 
Nickel,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  1 16, 1 18 
Niger,  delta  of  the,  its  extent,  430 
Nile,  delta  of  the,  426 
elevation  of  the  soil  of  Upper  Egypt 

by  the  deposits  of  the,  426 

changes    in    the    number    of   its 


mouths,  426 

Nitrates,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  110 

Nitrogen  described,  58 

Nitrogen  and   hydrogen,  various  com- 
pounds of,  68 

Noble  serpentine  described,  132 

Non-alkaline  earths,  67 

Non-metallic  solids  and  fluids,  60 

Normandy,  resemblance  of  the  Oolitic 
rocks  of,  to  those  of  England,  288 

North  and  South  Downs  described,  386 

North  Staffordshire  coal-field,  232 

North  Wales  coal-field,  236 

Northern  coal  district  of  England,  ex- 
tent, 227,  231,  232,  233 

principid  bods,   228,    231,   232, 

233 

dikes,  229 

produce  and  consumption,  230, 

231,  232 

—  probable  duration  of  the  field. 


230 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-field, 

227 

Norway,  proofs  of  the  rise  of  portions  of 

its  surface,  391 
Norwich    crag,  where    best  exhibited, 

373 

determination  of  its  age,  373 

Nottinghamshire  coal-field,  231 

Nova  Scotia,  carbonaceous  deposits  of, 

242 
Nummulite  and  hippurite  limestones  of 

Southern  Europe,  327 
Nummulites  elegans  (figure),  329 

Obsidian  described,  172 

Ocean,  estimated  mean  depth  of,  439 

Oceanic  origin  of  the  Cretaceous  system, 

333 
Odour  of  minerals,  88 
Old  red  sandstone  formation,  217 
—  —  distribution  in  Ireland,  240 
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Older  SecondAry  rocks,  nynonymBy  192 

—  —  divisions,  193 
Oolite,  lower,  formation,  297 
— -^  subdivisions,  297 

«— coal-fields    of     Scarborough    and 

Brora,  299 
range  through  England,  299 

—  oxganic  remains,  300 

middle  or  coralline,  formation,  305 

—  subdivisions,  305 

geographical  extent,  305 

•»—  organic  remains,  306 

Portland  or  upper,  formation,  306 

■         range,  306 

——  oi^ganic  remains,  309 

Oolitic  system,  synonyms,  287 

-^  general  view  of  the  oolitic  group, 

287 
._  —  northern   and   southern   types, 

288 

—  —  English  tyi)es  applicable  to  most 
of  the  North  of  Europe,  288 

—  formations  and   subdivisions  in 


the  South  of  England,  289 

range  through  England,  290 

geograpliical  distribution,  319 

anomalous  mixture  of  fossils  in 

the  South  of  Europe,  320 

—  igneous  rocks  and  disturbances. 


321 

_  —  oolitic  coal-field  of  Northern 
Germany,  318 

•— —  —  number  of  species  belonging  to 
extinct  genera,  339 

organic  remains,  292,  300,  306, 

309,313 

Opalescent  felspar  described,  123 

Order  of  succession  of  strata  never  in- 
verted, 159 

Organic  bodies,  both  extinct  and  exist- 
ing, part  of  one  great  chain  of  being, 
16 

• experiments  on  the  mineraliza- 
tion of,  341 

clianges,  geological  proofs  of,  7 

forms,  succession  of,  482 

life,  progressive  developementof,  12 


Organic  remains,  identification  of  strata 

by  means  of,  189 
—  —  of   the  Cambrian    system,    the 

earliest  yet  found,  199 

Silurian  system,  202 

Carboniferous  system,  247 

Poikilitic  system,  267 

OoUtic  system,  292,    300,  306, 

309,  313 

Lias  formation,  292 

■         —  Lower  Oolite  formation,  300 

Middle  Oolite  formation,  306 

—  Upper  Oolite  formation,  309 


Oiganic  remains,  Wealden  fonnation> 

313 

Cretaceous  system,  327 

—  Tertiary  series,  347,  366,  367, 

375 

—  —  Eocene  strata  in  France,  347 

Eocene  strata  in  England,  356 

Miocene  strata,  362,  365 

older  Pliocene,  367 

—  —  newer  Pliocene,  375 

Modem  group,  414 

birds,  footsteps  of,  271 

human  remains,  414 

marsupial  animals,  footsteps  ascrib- 
ed to,  271 

reptiles,  first  appeanmce  of,  268 

Oi^ganic  world,  changes  in  the,  7,  12 
Orthis  antiqua  (figure),  208 
Orthoceras  undatum  (figure),  246 
Oscillations  of  the  earth  proved  by  the 
state  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Puzzuoh,  389 
Osmium,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  109 
Osseous  breccias  of  the  Mediterranean, 
386 

Ossiferous  caverns,  general  sitoation  of, 
382 

of  England,  384 

Germany,  383 

Ostrea  carinata  (figure),  329 

deltoidea,  307 

Outlier,  explanation  of  the  term,  161 

Overlap,  explanation  of  the  term,  161 

Owen,  Mr.,  on  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
London  clay,  35C 

Oxford  cUy  described,  305 

Oxides  of  antimony,  detection  of,  by  re- 
agents, 109 

Oxide  of  chrome,  detection  of,  by  re- 
agents, 111 

iron  described,  137 

varieties  of,  137 

lead,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  117 

tin,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  1 14 

Oxygen  described,  67 

Pacific,  coral  isles  and  reefs  of  the, 
441 

separable  into  two  divisions,  which 

occupy  alternate  bands,  441 
— ^  lagoon   islands  and    barrier  reefe 

indicate    movements    of  depreesioii, 

443 

Paheozoic,  name  proposed  for  the  oldest 

fossiliferous  strata,  196 
Palladium,  detection    of,  by  reagents, 

112 

Palms  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 
251 

Paludina  eloogata  (figure),  357 
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PampaSy  tertiary  strata  of  the,  377  ' 
Paris  basin,  tertiary  formations  of  the, 

345 
-^—  —  investigated     by    Cuvier     and 
Brongniart,  345 

^-  their  fossil  remains,  347 

alternation  of   freshwater  and 

marine  formations,  347 
Parma,  thickness  of  the  Sub-apennine 

marls  at,  374 
Parrot  coid,  its  proportion  of  bitumen, 

221 
Particular  forms  of  minerals,  73 
Peat  bogs,  extent  in  Ireland,  413 

how  caused,  413 

—  —  human  bodies  preserved  in,  413 
Peoopteris  Bucklandi  (figure),  249 
Pecten  lamellosus  (figure),  309 

quinquecostatus,  32G 

Penine  chain,  in  the  North  of  England, 

produced  by  an  enormous  fault,  1G2 
Pentacrinus  Briareus  (figure),  293 
Pentamems  Knightii  (figure),  208 
Peperino  described,  173 
Peranzabulo,  church  of,  overwhelmed  by 

sand,  414 
Persia,  carbonaceous  deposits  of,  242 
Peschier,  analysis  of  mica  by,  125 
Phillips,  I.,  on  the  relation  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  metallic  veins  to  the 
nature  of  the  rock,  263 
on  the  carboniferous  limestone  for- 
mation, 220 
Phillips,  W.,  his  description  of  chiosto- 

lite,  139 
Phonolite,  or  clinkstone,  described,  124 
Phosphates,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  1 10 
Phosphorescence  of  minerals,  90 
Phosphorus  described,  60 
Piedmont,  Pliocene  strata  of,  363 
Pilas,  C6te  d*Or,  and  Erzgebirge,  moun- 
tain system  of  the,  470 
Pingel  and  Graah,  on  the  subsidence  of 

Greenland,  391 
Pisolite  described,  305 
Pitchstone  described,  171 
Placoid  fishes,  scales  of,  328 
Plagiostoma  giganteum  (figure),  203 

rigidum,  307 

Planes  of  a  crystal,  76|  77 
Planorbis  lens  (figure),  357 
Plants,  fossil,  of  the  Carboniferous  sys- 
tem, 248 

lower  Oolite  foriimtion,  300 

— —  Wealden  fonnation,  313 
Plasma,  a  variety  of  quartz,  122 
Plastic  clay  of  the  Paiis  basin,  348 
Platinum,  ordinary  locality  of,  18 

detection  of,  by  reagents,  113,  115 

Plesiosaurus  described,  296 


Plesiosaurus  dolichodeims  (figure),  29G 

Pleurotoma  prisca  (figure),  357 

Pliocene,  newer,  strata  of  Sicily,  375 

Pliocene  strata,  older,  367 

Plutonic,  or  hypogene  rocks,  formation 
of,  463 

Plynlymmon,  or  Upper  Cambrian  form- 
ation, 202 

Po,  elevated  channel  of  the,  how  pro- 
duced, 422 

Poikilitic  rocks,  alteration  effected  in, 
by  contact  with  igneous  rocks,  280 

Poikilitic  system,  synonyms,  264 

general  view  of  its  characters 

in  England,  France,  and   Geiiuany, 
264 

British  series,  265 

red  sandstone  formation,  265 

—  magnesian  limestone  formation, 


265 


German  series,  266 — muschel- 

kalk,  zechstein,  keuperschiefer,  roth- 
todliegende,  266 

organic  remains,  267 

-—  —  geograpliical  distribution,  275 

mineral  products,  278 

igneous  rocks,  280 

disturbances,  281 

oblique  lamination,  281 

origin  of   its  peculiar  mineral 

characters  obscure,  282 

—  number  of  species  belonging  to 


extinct  geuera,  339 
Polar  sea,  currents  of  the,  434 
Poles,  cun-ents  from  the,  to  the  tropics, 

cause  of,  433 
Porphyry,  varieties  of,  170 
Portland  oolite  described,  306 

dirt-bed  of  the,  309 

Potamidcs  cinctus  (figure),  367 

Potassa,  behaviour  of,  with  roagont««,  118 

Potassium  described,  64 

Powder  of  minerals,  89 

Prase  de5>rribed,  122 

Precipitates,  mode  of  distingubhing,  1 17 

Primary,  ex})lanation   of  the   term,  as 

used  in  this  work,  195 
Priinar)'  forms  of  crystals,  77 
Priiuiiry,  or  non-fossiliferous  stratified 

rocks,  general  description  of,  179 
may  be  divided  into  the  GiieiKs  and 

Mica  slate  systeniK,  183 

—  geographical  distribution,  184 

controversy  respecting  their  origin, 


185 
Primary  strata,  contain  few  calcareous 

rocks,  WA 

most  abundant  members,  183 

Producta  culva  (figure),  269 
horrida,  269 
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Producta  Martini  (figure),  246 

—  punctata,  246 
•^— -  ■cabricula,  246 

Pro^ossivo  devclopemcnt  of  animal 
life,  12 

Protosulphuret  of  iron,  mode  of  prepa- 
ration, 105 

Pterodactyl  described,  303 

PterodactyluB  longirostris  (fignre),  304 

Pteropliyllum  Nelsoni  (figure),  301 

—  pecten,  301 
Pumice  described,  172 
Purbcck  beds  described,  31 1 
Puzzuoli,  proofs  of  oscillations  of  the 

earth,  near,  389 
Pyrenees,  temperature  of  the  thermal 

springs  of  the,  466 
Pyrcneo-Apennino  moimtain  S}'stcm,  470 
Pyrites,  iron,  described,  138 
PjToxene,  or  augite,  described,  128 
——  its  affinity  to  hornblende,  129 

QuADERSAKDSTEiN  of  Grormany,  291 
Qualitative  analysis,  72 

—  —  mode  of  conducting,  73,  106 

• characters  exhibited  by  the  sub- 
stances treated,  107 
Quantitative  analysis,  72 
Quartz,  description  of,  120 

—  varieties  of,  121 

Quartz  i*ock,  described  by  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  182 

Baffles,  Sir  Stamford,  his  account  of 
the  eruption  in  Sumbawa,  463 

Kain-droiKs,  impressions  of,  in  the  Poiki- 
litic  system,  274 

Keagents  employed  in  qualitative  ana- 
lysis, 106 

Beefs,  coral,  of  the  Pacific,  441 

Befraction,  double,  of  minerals,  88 

Begular  forms  of  minerals,  75 

Beligion,  revealed,  discoveries  of  geology 
not  hostile  to,  33 

—  different  objects  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  35 

Beptiles,  first  found  in  the  Poikilitic 
system,  268 

■  Cretaceous  system,  331 
•  of  the  LiojB  formation,  295 

■  Wealden  formation,  314 
Bhine,  mountain  system  of,  469 
Bhodium,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  115 
Biver  deposits,  their  study  an  important 

part  of  geological  investigation,  415 

■  atmospheric  action  on  rocks,  415 

—  erosive  action  of  i  ivcrs,  416 

■  —  Auvergne,  Sicily,  Canada,  417 
• sinuosities  of  rivers,  418 

— —  excavation  of  valleys,  419 


Biver  deposits,  detritus  deponted  on  the 

land,  421 

in  the  sea,  423 

deltaa,  424—430 

estuaries,  437 

Boad-making,  application  of  geology  to, 

26 
Boasting,  or  calcining,  a  blow-pipe  oper- 
ation, 101 
Bock,  geological  meaning  of  the  term, 

151 
Bock  crystal  described,  121 
salt,  not  peculiar  to  the  Poikilitic 

system,  278 
Bocks,  atmospheric  action  on,  416 

classification  of,  152 

aqueous  and  igneous,  153 

crystalline  and  sedimentary,  153 

sti*atified  and  unstratified,  153 

Bosc,  analysis  of  mica  by,  125 
Bothtodliegende,  the  lowest  bed  of  the 

German  sandstones,  266 
Bussia,  Southern,  carbonaceous  depositB 

of,  242 

Sabivc,  Captain,  on  the  detritus  of  the 

Maranon,  440 
Saltworks  of  England,  high  antiquity  of, 

278 
Sand,  blown,  414 
Sands  and  sandstones,  upper  marine,  of 

the  Paris  basin,  349 
Sandstone,  new  red,  235,  266,  271,  372 

old  red,  217 

distribution  of,  in  Ireland,  240 

Sandstones,  red,  question  as  to  Uie  origin 

of  their  colour,  284 
Sandy  dunes,  increase  of,  on  the  shores 

of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  414 
Sardinia,  mountain  system  of,  470 
Saurians  of  gigantic  dimensions  found 

in  the  Oolitic  formations,  295,  300 
»-^  of  the  Tertiary  era  differ  but  little 

from  the  existing  species,  343 
Savoy,    temperature    of    the   thermal 

springs  of  Aix  les  Baines,  466 
Scales  of  fossil  fishes,  328 
Scandinavian   Peninsnla,   elevation  of, 

390 
Scaphites  obliquus  (figure),  329 
Scarborough,  oolitic  coal-field  of,  290 
Schist,  argillaceous,  described,  183 

chlorite,  181 

hornblende,  182 

mica,  180 

talcoee,  182 

Schorl,  described,  138 

varieties  of,  139 

Sciacca,  Island  of,  structure  of,    173 

45A- 
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Scotland,  earlxmiferoiui  leries  in  Arnin, 
267 

"»"  coane  df  the  diluvial  currents,  395 

— -  footstepe  of  terrestrial  tortoises  dis- 
covered in  the  new  red  sandstone,  268 

— — -  oolitic  coal-field  of  Brora,  299 
■  peculiar  character  of  the  coal-fields, 
223,867 

— —  raised  estuary  deposits  of  the  Clyde, 
372 

till,  a  local  name  for  diluvium,  372 

—  age  of  the  tertiary  marine  deposits 
of  the  south,  372 

Scouler,  Dr.,  his  discovery  of  marine 

shells  in  the  diluvium  of  Ireland,  403 
Scripture,  language  of,  accommodated  to 

popular  notions,  36 
and  discoveries  of  geology,  not  at 

variance,  33 
^—^  —  the  recent  origin  of  man  o  point 

of  agreement,  486 
Scropc's  arrangement  of  lavas,  172 
6ca,ero6ivc  action  of  the,  upon  coasts,  434 

—  detritus  deposited  in,  423 

our  prescntcontinents  once  covered 

by  the,  481 
Secondary  forms  of  crystals,  77 
Secondary  rocks,  older,  explanation  of 

the  term  as  used  in  this  work,  195 

—  —  newer,  264 
older,  196 

Secondary  systems,  proportion  of  species 
belonging  to  extinct  genera  in  the,  339 

Secular  refngcration  of  the  earth,  theory 
of,  468, 477 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  on  the  Cambrian 
system,  196 

—  -«  on  the  Poikilitic  system,  265 
on  the  coal  formations  of  the 

north  of  England,  19 

on  cycles  in  geology,  14 

—  on  diluvial  phenomena,  41 


Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  description  of 

the  Styrian  Tertiary  deposits,  363 
their  proposed  Devonian  system, 

194, 209, 216 
Sediment,  diffusion  of,  by  currents,  439 
Selenite  described,  135 
Selenium  described,  61 
Sdeniurets,  b^avionrwith  reagents,  108 
Serapis,  temple  of,  at  Puzzuoli,  osdlla- 

tions  of  the  earth  proved  by  the  state 

of  its  columns,  309 
Serpentine  described,  132 
—  varieties  of,  132 
analyses  of,  by  Hisenger  and  John, 

192 
Serpentine  and  diallage  rock,  167 
Serpents,  fossil,  found  in  the  Isle  of 

8he|ipey,356 


Severn,  height  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the, 

431 
Sewalik  Ilillfl,  Tertiary  strata  of  the,  377 
Shells,  difficulty  of  distinguishing  Ter« 

tiary  and  recent  species,  371 

—  beds  of,^in  South  America,  377 
Shells  of  tho'Cambiian  8}'stem,  2U0 

Carboniferous  system,  247 

Cretaceous  system,  327 

Oolitic  system,  292,  300,  306, 

309,  313 
Poikilitic  system,  267 

—  —  Silurian  system,  206 

Tertiary  series,  345,  336,  368, 

369,  373,  374 
Shells  of  the  crag,  369 

deltas  of  the  Mediterranean,  425 

estuary  of  the  Clyde,  372 

the  Subapennine  marls,  374 

Sheppey,  Isle  of,  fossil  boa  found  in  the, 

356 
Shore,  indentations  of,  dependent  on  the 

nature  of  the  strata,  434 
Shrewsbury  coal-field,  236 
Siberia,  fossil  remains  of  elephants  found 

in,  410 
its  climate  formerly  more  tempe« 

rate,  410 
Sicily,  newer  Pliocene  strata  of,  375 

crater  of  Etna,  461 

Sigilloria  pachyderma,  trunk  and  bark  of 

(figure),  253 
Sigillario)  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 

252 
Silicates,  behaviour  witli reagents.  111 
Silicum  described,  68 
Silted-up  estuaries,  437 
Silurian  system,  its  general  characters, 

205 
— -—  -—  synopsiB  of  its  subdivisions,  207 

—  —  organic  remains,  206 

i  —  geographical  extent,  211 
— —  —  igneous  rocks,  212 
Silver,  detection  of,   by  reagents,  112, 

115 
Silvery  chlorite  described,  126 
Simeto,  passage  through  lava  cut  by  the, 

417 
Simple  or  elementary  substances,  47 
Simple  min««li  distinct   from  simple 

bodies  of  the  chemist,  64 
— — "  —  entering  into  the  composition  of 

rocks,  120 
SinnosUies  of  rivers,  419 
Skaptar  Jokul,  eruption  of,  452 
Slate  rocks  of  Devonshire,  controversy 

respecting,  209 
Smith,  William,   his   identification    of 

strata  by  otganic  remains,  189 
his  geological  map  of  England,  190 
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Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  on  the  shells 
of  the  till  and  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde, 
372,  407 

Snowdonian,  or  Lower  Cambrian  forma- 
tion, 201 

6oai>stone,  or  steatite,  described,  131 

Society  I  slands,  their  coral  formations,'442 

Soda,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  118 

used  as  a  flux,  102 

Soda  felspar  described,  123 

Sodium  described,  64 

Soils,  the  most  productive,  arise  from  a 
mixture  of  various  earths,  22 

Solids  and  fluids,  non-metallic,  59 

Solutions  of  continuity  in  the  series  of 
stratified  rocks,  147 

Somci-setshire  and  South  Gloucestershire 
coal-field,  238 

•*  Soundings,"  their  extent  and  dii*ec- 
tion,  438 

South  America,  alternations  of  Tertiary 
and  voktmic  )>eds  in,  377 

extinct  mammalia,  377 

South  Atlantic  current,  course  of  the, 
433 

South  Downs  described,  336 

South  Lancashire  coal-field,  232 

South  Staffordshire  coal-field,  233 

absence  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, 234 

extension  beneath  the  new  red 

sandstone,  235 

South  Wales  coal-field,  237 

mountain  system  of,  469 

South  Yorkshire  co^-field,  231 

South-western  coal  district  of  England, 
extent,  237 

number  of  beds,  238 

thickness,  239 

Southern  Russia,  carbonaceous  deposits 
of,  242 

Spain,  strata  contemporaneous  with  the 
Subapennine  marls  found  in,  375 

Spatangus  coranguinum  (figure),  326 

Species,  hypothesis  of  ti-ansmutation  of, 
12 

—  proportions  of,  belonging  to  extinct 
genera  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems,  339 

—  —  Carboniferous  Sjrstem,  339 
■^—  —  Cretaceous  system,  3^ 

■         —  Oolitic  system,  339 

Poikilitic  sj'stem,  339 

Specific  gravity,  method  of  determining, 
90 

—  —  variations  of,  in  difi^erent  speci- 
mens of  the  same  mineral,  92 

Specular  iron  described,  137 
Sphenopteris  Uibberti  (figure),  249 
Spirifcra  attcnuata  (figure),  246 


Sinrifera  trigonalis  (figure),  246 

undulata,  268 

Springs  of  the  Carboniferous  strata,  263 

Staffordshire,  North,  coal-field,  232 

South,  coal-field,  233 

Statuary  marble,  183 

Steatite,  or  soapstone,  described,  131 

anal>'ses  of,  by  Vauquelin  and  Kla- 

proth,  131 

StigmarisD  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 
255 

Stockholm,  Royal  Academy  of,  their  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  the  rising  of  tlie 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  390 

Stone  coal  almost  destitute  of  bitumen, 
221 

Stonesfield,  remains  of  marsupial  ani- 
mals discovered  at,  304,  317 

mixture  of  marine  and  terrestrial 

remains,  298,  303 

Strata,  division  into  fossiliferous  and 
non-fo&sihferous,  154 

denudation  of,  160 

;  examples  of  every  system  of,  af- 
forded by  Great  Britaui,  190 

faults  in,  161 

their  zoological  more  constant  than 

their  mineralogical  character,  150      ^ 

— ^  inclination  of,  158 

order  of  succession  never  inverted. 


159 


outlying,  161 

overlapping,  160 

thinning  off  of,  160 

varying  thickness  of,  explained,  445 

Stratified  and  unstratified  rocks,  152 
Stratified  rocks,  synopsis  of,  193 
their  formation  erroneously  i-e- 

ferred  to  the  Noachian  deluge,  39 
great  divibions  of,  found  in  every 

coimtry  yet  explored,  191 

depth  of  the  series,  175 

various  systems  of  classification. 

176 

Lehman's  arrangement,  175 

Werner's  classification,  176 

—  Conybeare's  new  nomenclature, 

176 

De  la  Beche*s  classificaiion,  177 

Stain,  a  distinctive  character  of  mine- 
rals, 89 
Streak  or  powder  of  minerals,  89 
Strike,  or  direction  of  a  bed,  166 
Strontian,  behaviour  of,  with  reagents, 

117 
Strontium  described,  66 
Structure  of  the  earth,  how  displayed  to 

the  depth  of  miles,  149 
Structure,  jointed  and  columnar,  152 
Styria,  lower  tertiary  strata  of,  363 
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Slyriay  Uucknefls  of  its  coralline  lime- 

■toney  364 
SubiHPCimine  marls^   Uicir   lithological 

characters,  374 
»       •—  division  into  groups,  374 
Submarine  shoals  connecting  the  British 

Isles  with  tlie  Continent,  438 
Submerged  forests,  412 
Succession  of  organic  forms,  482 

—  of  strata,  order  of,  never  inverted, 
150 

Sulphate  of  lime  described,  135 

Sulphur  described,  59 

^—  sulphate8,sulphurets,  sulphuric,  and 
sulphurous  acids,  detection  of  by  re- 
agents, 109 

Sulphur  Island,  gaseous  exhalations  of, 
447 

Snlphuret  of  iron  described,  138 

Sumbawa,  eruption  in,  452 

Summaiy  of  admitted  facts  and  infer- 
ences in  geology,  480 

«*^  crust  of  the  earth  composed  of  both 
igneous  and  aqueous  rocks,  480 

its  materials  arranged  in  a  deter- 
minate order,  480 

—  the  stratified  often  pierced  by  the 
unstiatified  rocks,  480 

—  igneous  origin  of  tlie  unstratified 
rocks,  481 

— —  granite  more  recent  than  the  strata 
it  traverses,  481 

<—  crystalline  strata,  sedimentary  de- 
posits altered  by  heat,  481 

—  our  present  continents  once  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  481 

—  succession  of  organic  forms,  482 
lapse  of  time,  482 

^~  elevation  of  land,  483 
-^—  —  at  snccessive  epochs,  483 

—  —  probably  by  sudden  convulsions, 
483 

internal  heat,  483 

•—  change  of  climate,  484 

—  —  its  cause  unknown,  484 

—  gradual  passage  from  the  past  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  485 

— ^  recent  origin  of  man,  486 

Supreme  Intelligence,  extinct  and  exist- 
ing oiganic  bodies  alike  the  production 

'  of  one,  16 

Sweden,  proofs  of  the  elevation  of  the 
land  in,  389, 390 

Switieriand,  molasse  of,  363 

Syenite,  described,  166 

Synclinal  and  anticlinal  lines,  157 

Syria,  nature  of  the  deposits  on  the  coasts 

:   of,  425 

Syringipora  cespitoea  (figure),  243 

-^—  ramulosai  243 


TALAaoocu  Mime,  de  rital  deposits  of, 
401 

Talc  described,  125 

varieties  of,  125 

Talcose  schist,  how  distinguishable  from 
mica  and  chlorite  schist,  182 

Taste,  a  distinctive  character  of  some 
minerals,  88 

Tellurium,  telluriurets,  behaviour  with 
reagent^  109 

Temperature,  high,  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  466 

—  an  admitted  fact   in  geology, 

483 

—  various  theories  as  to  its  cause, 

467,  468, 472 

presumed  origin  of  volcanos, 

earthquakes,  thermal  springs,  and  mi- 
neral veins,  465,  466, 467,  474 

Ten-yard  coal,  the,  234 

TerebratuU  camea  (figure),  326 

coarctata,  301 

digona,  301 

lyra,  326 

maxillata,  301 

plicatilis,  326 

Terms,  explanation  of,  156 

Ternary  compounds,  51 

Tertiary  series,  342 

synonyms,  342 

—  lithological  and  zoological  charac- 
ters, 342 

divisions  and  nomenclature  of  Mr. 

Lyell,  345 

Eocene  strata  in  France,  345 

'  in  England,  354 

Pliocene  strata,  361  ^ 

older  Pliocene  strata,  367 

newer  Pliocene  strata,  375 

extra-European  Tertiaries,  376 

^—  ossiferous  caverns,  383 

Tertiary  strata,  in  America,  376 

India,  377 

no  human  remains  found  in,  378 

Test  papers,  104,  106 

Thermal  springs  abound  in  volcanic  re- 
gions, 465 

—  indicative  of  dormant 'volcanic 

energy,  449 

temperature  of  various,  466 

Thinning  off  of  strata,  160 

Thorina  and  thorium  described,  70 

Thuringerwald,  mountain  system  of  the, 
470 

Tides,  the,  inconsiderable  at  a  distance 
from  continents,  430 

height  of,  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 


431 


—  En^ish  Channel,  431 

—  Goema^,  431 
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Tides,  tli»,  height  of,  TariAiioii  along  the 

English  coast,  432 
velocity  of,  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 

432 

—  —  Orkney  Islands,  432 

Till,  a  deposit  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 

372 
Tin,  ordinary  locality  of,  18 

—  oxide  of,  how  distinguished,  114 
Titanates,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  1 12 
Tongue,  adhesion  to  the,  a  distindKye 

character  of  some  minerals,  80 

Tortoises,  terrestrial,  footsteps  of,  dis- 
covered in  the  sandstone,  268 

Touch,  a  distinctive  character  of  some 
minerals,  88 

Toxodon,  extinct  mammal,  fonnd  in 
South  America,  877 

Transmutation  of  species,  Lamarck's 
hypothesis  of,  12 

Transparency,  a  distinctive  character  of 
some  minerals,  8G 

Trap  rocks,  alteration  caused  in  strati- 
fied beds  by  contact  with,  280 

associated  with  red  conglomerates 

in  Devonshire,  how  considered  to  have 
been  produced,  280 

princi])al  difference  between,   and 

the    products    of    active    volcanos, 

171 
Trigonia  aliformis  (figure),  326 

gibbosa,  309 

Tropics,  currents  from  the  polea  towards 

the,  433 
-^  general   tendency  of  the   waters 

within  the,  433 
Toincation  of  crystals,  77 
Tufa,  origin  of,  173 
Tungstatee,  detection  of,  by  reagents, 

111,  116 
Turf  moors,  413.     See  Peat  boos. 

IJy  CON  FOE  X  ABLE  and  conformable  po- 
sition, 168 

Unio  acutus  (figure),  263 

Solandri,  367 

United  States,  carbonaceous  deposits  of, 
242 

Unstratified  rocks,  enumeration  of,  162 

description  of,  163 

observations  on  th^  composi- 
tion and  structure,  173 

*—  —  striking  similarity  among  them, 
173 

^•~-  —  pass  into  each  other  by  insen- 
sible gradations,  173 

— —  —  differences  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  174 

their  igneous  origin  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  174 


Unstratified  rocks,  the  Wenieriaa  doo> 

trine  respecting  them,  174 
Upper  marine  sands  and  sandstonea  ol 

the  Paris  basin,  349 
Uranium,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  116 

117 

Valleys  of  denudation,  421 

elevation,  420 

excavation  of,  419 

the  result  of  several  independent 

causes,  420 
Variegated  marls,  organic  remains  fount  I 

in,  265 
Vauquelin,  analyses  of  earthy  chlorite, 

slaty  cldorite,  and  green  earth,  by 

127 

steatite,  131 

Vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  261 
Veins,  metallic,  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  more  recent  than  the  strata 
wliich  they  traverse,  282 

variation  in  theirproductiveness, 

262 
Velay,  extinct  volcanos  of,  461 
Vendee,  La,  mountain  S3rstem  of,  470 
Ventilation  of  coal  mines,  229 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  craters  of,  451 
Vienna,  basin  of,  deposits  of,  366 
Vivipara  paludina  (figure),  313 
Volcanic  action  and  earthquakes,  pri- 
mary cause  of,  unknown,  467 
— —  chemical  hypothesis  of  Davy,  467 

hypothesis  of  central  heat,  468 

expansion  of  liquid  gases,  472 

Volcanic  band  of  the  Asiatic  Isles,  447 

beds,  alternation  of,  with  Tertiary 

strata,  in  South  America,  377 
grits,  how  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary sandstones,  173 

rooks,  variety  of  aimple  xninefals 

contained  in,  171 
—  division  of,  171 


Volcanos,  structure  of,  and  mode  of  for* 

mation,  449 
difiiculty    of  defining   the    limits 

between  active  and  extinct,  449 

theory  of  craters  of  elevation,  456 

their  various  products,  171 — 178,464 

—  craters  of  EUia  and  Vesuvius,  461 

phenomena  of  eruption,  462 

Volcanos,  active,  446 

their  geographical  distribotion,  447 

most  extensive  line  of,  447 

difference  between  their  products 

and  trap  rocks,  171 
Volcanos,  extinct,  <^  the  Eifel  and  Au- 

vergue,  460 
mammiferous  remaioa   found  be* 

nealh  lava  currently  461 
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Volcftnos,  extinct,  division  into  ante-dilo- 

vian  and  posi-dilaviany  4(i2 
Volcanos,  insulated,  448 
-^—  submarine,  454 

■  —  Graham  Island,  455 

8abrina  Island,  454 

Volhynia  and  Podolia,  Miocene  strata  of, 

365 
Voluta  ambigna  (figure),  357 

Lamberti,  368 

Von  Buch,  classification  of  volcanos  by, 

446 

■  —  on  the  elevation  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  390 

—  —  theory  of  craters  of  elevation,  456 
Vosges  and  Calvados,  mountain  system 

of  the,  469 

Wales,  range  of  the  Cambrian  system 
in,  200 

—  —  Silurian  system,  205 

geological  sections,  203,  394,  397f 

398,  390,  401,  402 

North,  coal-field  of,  233 

~—-  —  conchiferous  gravel  of,  errone- 

onsly  classed  with  raised  beaches,  392, 

402,403 
found   covering   mammalian 

remains  in  an  ossiferous  cavern,  400 
"—  —  diluvial  deposits  of,  described, 

396 
South,  coal-field  of,  237 

—  —  and  the  Netherlands,  mountain 
system  of,  469 

Warwickshire  coal-field,  233 

Waste  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
435 

Watt,  Mr.,  his  experiments  on  the  form- 
ation of  bosalt,  165 

Waves  of  the  sea,  under  wliat  circum- 
stancee  their  destructive  efiect  is 
greatest,  435 

Wealden  formation,  31 1 

—  subdivisions,  31 1 
organic  remains,  313 

—  a  delta  deposit,  317 


Wealden  clay  described,  312 
Webster,  Mr.,  on  the  freshwater  fonna« 

tions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  359 
Werner,  defect  of  his  system,  17^ 
-^-«  his  classification  of  stratified  rooks, 

175 
West  Indies,  volcanos  of  the,  448 
circular  coral  islands  not  found  in 

the,  442 
Westmoreland  and    the   Ilundstruck, 

mountain  system  of,  469 
Western  coal  district  of  Enghind,  extent, 

235 

tliickness,  235 

alternation  of  beds,  236 

Wliite  silvery  chlorite  described,  126     - 
Whitehaven  coal-field,  232 
Wight,  Isle  of,  freshwater  Tertiary  for- 
mations, 359 

marine  Tertiary  formations,  360 

Winds,  elevation  of  the  surface  of  water 

by,  432 
Woodbridge,  organic  remains  found  in 

l!X>cene  strata  at,  356 

Yellow  quartz  described,  121  * 

Yorcdalo  rocks,  a  portion  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous limestone  foi-mation,  220 

Yorkshire,  Oolitic  coal-field  of  Scarbo- 
rough, 299 

shells    resembling   those    of    the 

Norwich  crag  found  in,  374 

waste  of  its  coast  by  the  sea,  435 

South,  coal-field,  231 

— -  and  Forfarshire,  post-tertiary  la- 
custrine deposits  of,  411 

Yttria,  detection  of,  by  reagents,  117 

Yttrium  descnbed,  69 

Zechsteix,  264, 266 

Zinc,  behaviour  of,  with  reagents,  1 15, 1 18 

Zirconia  described,  70 

detection  of,  by  reagents,  1 17 

Zoophytes  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 

247 
Oolitic  system,  292, 300 
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